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WILLIAM    C  0  W  P  E  R,    E  S  Q. 


TO    LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  22,  1788. 

I  DO  not  wonder  that  your  ears  and  feelings  were  hurt,  by 
Mr.  Burke's  severe  invective.  But  you  are  to  know,  my  dear, 
or  probably  you  know  it  already,  that  the  prosecution  of  pub 
lic  delinquents  has  always,  and  in  all  countries,  been  thus  con 
ducted.  The  style  of  a  criminal  charge  of  this  kind  has  been 
an  affair  settled  among  orators  from  the  days  of  Tully  to  the 
present ;  and  like  all  other  practices  that  have  obtained  for 
ages,  this  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  founded  originally 
in  reason,  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

He  who  accuses  another  to  the  state,  must  not  appear  him 
self  unmoved  by  the  view  of  crimes  with  which  he  charges 
him,  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  fiction,  or  of  precipitancy, 
or  of  a  consciousness  that  after  all  he  shall  not  be  able  to 
prove  his  allegations.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  impress 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  a  persuasion  that  he  himself  at 
least  is  convinced  of  the  criminality  of  the  prisoner,  he  must 
be  vehement,  energetic,  rapid  ;  must  call  him  tyrant,  and  trai 
tor,  and  every  thing  else  that  is  odious,  and  all  this  to  his  face, 
because  all  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  no  more  than  he  undertakes  to 
prove  in  the  sequel.  And  if  he  cannot  prove  it  he  must  him 
self  appear  in  a  light  very  little  more  desirable,  and  at  the  best 
to  have  trifled  with  me  tribunal  to  which  he  has  summoned 
him. 

Thus  Tully,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  his  oration  against 
Catiline,  calls  him  a  monster ;  a  manner  of  address  in  which 
he  persisted  till  said  monster,  unable  to.  support  the  fury  of 
his  accuser's  eloquence  any  longer,  rose  from  his  seat,  elbowed 
for  himself  a  passage  through  the  crowd,  and  at  last  burst  from 
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the  senate  house  in  an  agony,  as  if  the  Furies  themselves  had 
followed  him. 

And  now,  my  dear,  though  I  have  thus  spoken,  and  have 
seemed  to  plead  the  cause  of  that  species  of  eloquence  which 
you,  and  every  creature  who  has  your  sentiments,  must  neces 
sarily  dislike,  perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  of  its 
propriety.  Perhaps,  at  the  bottom,  I  am  much  more  of  opin 
ion  that  if  the  charge,  unaccompanied  by  any  inflammatory 
matter  and  simply  detailed,  being  once  dehveredinto  the  court 
and  read  aloud,  the  witnesses  were  immediately  examined,  and 
sentence  pronounced  according  to  the  evidence  ;  not  only  the 
process  would  be  shortened,  much  time  and  much  expense 
saved,  but  justice  would  have  at  least  as  fair  play  as  now  she 
has.  Prejudice  is  of  no  use  in  weighing  the  question  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?  and  the  principal  aim,  end,  and  effect  of  such 
introductory  harangues  is  to  create  as  much  prejudice  as  possi 
ble.  When  you  and  I  therefore  shall  have  the  sole  management 
of  such  a  business  entrusted  to  us,  we  will  order  it  otherwise. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  papers  that  our  cousin  Henry 
shone  as  he  did  in  reading  the  charge.  This  must  have  given 
much  pleasure  to  the  General. 

Thy  ever  affectionate,  W.  C. 

TO   THE    EEV.    JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  1,  1788. 

THAT  my  letters  may  not  be  exactly  an  echo  to  those  which  I 
receive,  I  seldom  read  a  letter  immediately  before  I  answer  it ; 
trusting  to  my  memory  to  suggest  to  me  such  of  its  contents 
as  may  call  for  particular  notice.  Thus  I  dealt  with  your  last, 
which  lay  in  my  desk  while  I  was  writing  to  you.  But  my 
memory,  or  rather  my  recollection,  failed  me,  in  that  instance. 
I  had  not  forgotten  Mr.  Bean's  letter,  nor  my  obligation  to  you 
for  the  communication  of  it :  but  they  did  not  happen  to  pre 
sent  themselves  to  me,  in  the  proper  moment,  nor  till  some 
hours  after  my  own  had  been  dispatAed.  I  now  return  it, 
with  many  thanks  for  so  favourable  a  specimen  of  its  author. 
That  he  is  a  good  man,  and  a  wise  man,  its  testimony  proves 
sufficiently  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  when  he  shall  speak  for 
himself,  he  will  be  found  an  agreeable  one.  For  it  is  possi 
ble  to  be  very  good,  and,  in  many  respects,  very  wise  ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  not  the  most  delightful  companion.  Excuse 
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the  shortness  of  an  occasional  scratch,  which  I  send  in  much 
haste  ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  with  our  united  love 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Newton,  of  whose  health  we  hope  to  hear 
a  more  favourable  account,  as  the  year  rises, 

Your  truly  affectionate,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EEV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  3,  1788. 

I  HAD  not,  as  you  may  imagine,  read  more  than  two  or  three 
lines  of  the  enclosed,  before  I  perceived  that  I  had  accidentally 
come  to  the  possession  of  another  man's  property ;  who,  by 
the  same  misadventure,  has  doubtless  occupied  mine.  I  ac 
cordingly  folded  it  again  the  moment  after  having  opened  it, 
and  now  return  it. 

The  bells  of  Olney  both  last  night  and  this  morning  have 
announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bean.  I  understand  that  he  is 
now  come  with  his  family.  It  will  not  be  long,  therefore, 
before  we  shall  be  acquainted.  I  rather  wish  than  hope  that 
he  may  find  himself  comfortably  situated ;  but  the  parishioners' 
admiration  of  Mr.  Canniford,  whatever  the  bells  may  say,  is 
no  good  omen.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
people  should  admire  both.  The  parishioners  of  Ran'stone 
have  been  suitors  to  Mr.  Finch  that  he  would  appoint  that 
gentleman  his  curate,  to  which  suit  of  theirs  Mr.  Finch  has 
graciously  condescended,  and  he  is  gone  to  reside  among 
them. 

I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  a  lady 
whom  I  never  saw.  She  lives  at  Pertenhall,  near  Kimbolton, 
and  is  the  wife  of  a  Dr.  King,  who  has  the  living.  She  is,  I 
understand,  very  happy  in  her  husband,  who  for  that  reason  I 
should  suppose,  is  at  least  no  enemy  to  the  gospel,  for  she  is 
evidently  herself  a  Clmstian,  and  a  very  gracious  one.  I 
would  that  she  had  you  for  a  correspondent  rather  than  me. 
One  letter  from  you  would  do  her  more  good  than  a  ream  of 
mine.  But  so  it  is  ;  and  since  I  cannot  depute  my  office  to 
you,  and  am  bound  by  all  sorts  of  considerations  to  answer  her 
this  evening,  I  must  necessarily  quit  you  that  I  may  have  time 
to  do  it.  WM.  COWPER. 
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TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  3,  1/88. 

ONE  day  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  having  taken  our 
morning  walk  and  returning  homeward  through  the  wilder 
ness,  met  the  Throckmortons.  A  minute  after  we  had  met 
them,  we  heard  the  cry  of  hounds  at  no  great  distance,  and 
mounting  the  broad  stump  of  an  elm  which  had  been  felled, 
and  by  the  aid  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  look  over  the 
wall,  we  saw  them.  They  were  all  at  that  time  in  our  orchard  ; 
presently  we  heard  a  terrier,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton, 
which  you  may  remember  by  the  name  of  Fury,  yelping  with 
much  vehemence,  and  saw  her  running  through  the  thickets 
within  a  few  yards  of  us  at  her  utmost  speed,  as  if  in  pursuit 
of  something  which  we  doubted  not  was  the  fox.  Before  we 
could  reach  the  other  end  of  the  wilderness,  the  hounds  enter 
ed  also  ;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  gate  which  opens  into  the 
grove,  there  we  found  the  whole  weary  cavalcade  assembled. 
The  huntsman  dismounting,  begged  leave  to  follow  his  hounds 
on  foot,  for  he  was  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  killed  him  : 
a  conclusion  which  I  suppose  he  drew  from  their  profound 
silence.  He  was  accordingly  admitted,  and  with  a  sagacity 
that  would  not  have  dishonoured  the  best  hound  in  the  world, 
pursuing  precisely  the  same  track  which  the  fox  and  the  dogs 
had  taken,  though  he  had  never  had  a  glimpse  of  either  after 
their  first  entrance  through  the  rails,  arrived  where  he  found 
the  slaughtered  prey.  He  soon  produced  dead  reynard,  and 
rejoined  us  in  the  grove  with  all  his  dogs  about  him.  Having 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  ceremony,  which  I  was  pretty  sure 
would  never  fall  in  my  way  again,  I  determined  to  stay  and  to 
notice  all  that  passed  with  the  most  minute  attention.  The 
huntsman  having  by  the  aid  of  a  pitchfork  lodged  reynard  on 
the  arm  of  an  elm,  at  the  height  of  about  nine  feet  from  the 
ground,  there  left  him  for  a  considerable  time.  The  gentlemen 
sat  on  their  horses  contemplating  the  fox,  for  which  they  had 
toiled  so  hard  ;  and  the  Hounds  assembled  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
tree,  with  faces  not  less  expressive  of  the  most  rational  de 
light,  contemplated  the  same  object.  The  hunstman  remount 
ed  ;  cut  off  a  foot,  and  threw  it  to  the  hounds ; — one  of  them 
swallowed  it  whole  like  a  bolus.  He  then  once  more  alighted, 
and  drawing  down  the  fox  by  the  hinder  legs,  desired  the 
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people,  who  were  by  this  time  rather  numerous,  to  open  a  lane 
for  him  to  the  right  and  left.  He  was  instantly  obeyed,  when 
throwing  the  fox  to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  and  screaming 
like  a  fiend,  "tear  him  to  pieces  " — at  least  six  times  repeat 
edly,  he  consigned  him  over  absolutely  to  the  pack,  who  in  a 
few  minutes  devoured  him  completely.  Thus,  my  dear,  as 
Virgil  says,  what  none  of  the  gods  could  have  ventured  to 
promise  me,  time  itself,  pursuing  its  accustomed  course,  has  of 
its  own  accord  presented  me  with.  I  have  been  in  at  the  death 
of  a  fox,  and  you  now  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as  I,  who 
am  as  well  informed  as  any  sportsman  in  England. 

Yours,  W.  C. 

* 

TO   MES.    KING. 

Weston  Underwood,  March  3,  1788. 

I  OWE  you  many  acknowledgments,  dear  madam,  for  that  un 
reserved  communication,  both  of  your  history  and  of  your 
sentiments,  with  which  you  favoured  me  in  your  last.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are  so  happily  circum 
stanced,  both  in  respect  of  situation  and  frame  of  mind.  With 
your  view  of  religious  subjects,  you  could  not  indeed,  speaking 
properly,  be  pronounced  unhappy  in  any  circumstances  ;  but 
to  have  received  from  above  not  only  that  faith  which  recon 
ciles  the  heart  to  affliction,  but  many  outward  comforts  also, 
and  especially  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  comforts,  a  comfort 
able  home,  is  happiness  indeed.  May  you  long  enjoy  it !  As 
to  health  or  sickness,  you  have  learned  already  their  true  value, 
and  know  well  that  the  former  is  no  blessing,  unless  it  be 
sanctified,  and  that  the  latter  is  one  of  the  greatest  we  can  re 
ceive,  when  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  story  that  can  possibly  be  worth 
your  knowledge  ;  yet,  lest  I  should  seem  to  treat  you  with  a 
reserve  which,  at  your  hands,  I  have  not  experienced,  such  as 
it  is,  I  will  relate  it. — I  was  bred  to  the  law  ;  a  profession  to 
which  I  was  never  much  inclined,  and  in  which  I  engaged 
rather  because  I  was  desirous  to  gratify  a  most  indulgent 
father,  than  because  I  had  any  hopes  of  success  in  it  myself. 
I  spent  twelve  years  in  the  Temple,  where  I  made  no  progress 
in  that  science,  to  cultivate  which  I  was  sent  thither.  During 
this  time  my  father  died.  Not  long  after  him,  died  my  mo 
ther-in-law  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  it,  a  melancholy  seized 
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me,  which  obliged  me  to  quit  London,  and  consequently  to 
renounce  the  bar.  I  lived  some  time  at  St.  Alban's.  After 
having  suffered  in  that  place  long  and  extreme  affliction,  the 
storm  was  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the  same  day-spring  from 
on  high  which  has  arisen  upon  you,  arose  on  me  also.  I  spent 
eight  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  and  have  ever  since  the 
expiration  of  those  eight  years,  been  occasionally  the  prey  of 
the  same  melancholy  as  at  first.  In  the  depths  of  it  I  wrote 
the  Task,  and  the  volume  which  preceded  it ;  and  in  the  same 
deeps  am  now  translating  Homer.  But  to  return  to  Saint 
Alban's.  I  abode  there  a  year  and  half.  Thence  I  went  to 
Cambridge,  where  I  spent  a  short  time  with  my  brother,  in 
whose  neighbourhood  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  pass  the  re 
mainder  of  my  days.  He  soon  found  a  lodging  for  me  at 
Huntingdon.  At  that  place  I  had  not  resided  long,  when  I 
was  led  to  an  intimate  connexion  with  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Unwin.  I  soon  quitted  my  lodging,  and  took  up  my  abode 
with  them.  I  had  not  lived  long  under  their  roof,  when  Mr. 
Unwin,  as  he  was  riding  one  Sunday  morning  to  his  cure  at 
Gravely,  was  thrown  from  his  horse ;  of  which  fall  he  died. 
Mrs.  Unwin  having  the  same  views  of  the  gospel  as  myself, 
and  being  desirous  of  attending  a  purer  ministration  of  it  than 
was  to  be  found  at  Huntingdon,  removed  to  Olney,  where  Mr. 
Newton  was  at  that  time  the  preacher,  and  I  with  her.  There 
we  continued  till  Mr.  Newton,  whose  family  was  the  only  one 
in  the  place  "with  which  we  could  have  a  connexion,  and  with 
whom  we  lived  always  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  left  it. 
After  his  departure,  finding  the  situation  no  longer  desirable, 
and  our  house  threatening  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  we  removed 
hither.  Here  we  have  a  good  house,  in  a  most  beautiful  vil 
lage,  and,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  a  most  agreeable 
neighbourhood.  Like  you,  madam,  I  stay  much  at  home,  and 
have  not  travelled  twenty  miles  from  this  place  and  its  environs, 
more  than  once  these  twenty  years. 

All  this  I  have  written,  not  for  the  singularity  of  the  matter, 
as  you  will  perceive,  but  partly  for  the  reason  which  I  gave  at 
the  outset,  and  partly  that,  seeing  we  are  become  correspond 
ents,  we  may  know  as  much  of  each  other  as  we  can,  and  that 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  beg,  madam,  that  you  will  present  my  best  respects  to  Mr. 
King,  whom,  together  with  yourself,  should  you  at  any  time 
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hereafter  take  wing  for  a  longer  flight  than  usual,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  at  Weston  ;  and  believe  me,  dear  madam,  his 
and  your  obliged  and  affectionate,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  12,  1788. 

SiiAVEBY,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  I  have  read.  The 
former  I  admired,  as  I  do  all  that  Miss  More  writes,  as  well 
for  energy  of  expression  as  for  the  tendency  of  the  design.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  production  of  her  pen  that  has  not 
recommended  itself  by  both  these  qualifications.  There  is 
likewise  much  good  sense  in  her  manner  of  treating  every 
subject,  and  no  mere  poetic  cant  (which  is  the  thing  that  I 
abhor,)  in  her  manner  of  treating  any.  And  this  I  say,  not 
because  you  now  know  and  visit  her,  but  it  has  long  been  my 
avowed  opinion  of  her  works,  which  I  have  both  spoken  and 
written,  as  often  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  them. 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  little  book  (if  he  was  the  author  of  it) 
has  also  charmed  me.  It  must,  I  should  imagine,  engage  the 
notice  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  In  that  case  one  may 
say  to  them,  either  answer  it,  or  be  set  down  by  it !  They  will 
do  neither.  They  will  approve,  commend,  and  forget  it.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  all  exhortations  to  reform,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  and  however  closely  pressed  upon  the  con 
science,  in  all  ages.  Here  and  there  a  happy  individual,  to 
whom  God  gives  grace  and  wisdom  to  profit  by  the  admoni 
tion,  is  the  better  for  it.  But  the  aggregate  body  (as  Gilbert 
Cooper  used  to  call  the  multitude)  remain,  though  with  a  very 
good  understanding  of  the  matter,  like  horse  and  mule  that 
have  none. 

We  shall  now  soon  lose  our  neighbours  at  the  Hall.  We 
shall  truly  miss  them,  and  long  for  their  return.  Mr.  Throck- 
morton  said  to  me  last  night,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  face 
expressive  of  the  highest  pleasure — "  We  compared  you  this 
morning  with  Pope  ;  we  read  your  fourth  Iliad  and  his,  and  I 
verily  think  we  shall  beat  him.  He  has  many  superfluous 
lines,  and  does  not  interest  one.  When  I  read  your  transla 
tion,  I  am  deeply  affected.  I  see  plainly  your  advantage,  and 
am  convinced  that  Pope  spoiled  all  by  attempting  the  work  in 
rhyme."  His  brother  George,  who  is  my  most  active  amanu 
ensis,  and  who  indeed  first  introduced  the  subject,  seconded 
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all  he  said.  More  would  have  passed,  but  Mrs.  Throckmorton 
having  seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  and  for  my  amuse 
ment  merely,  my  attention  was  of  course  turned  to  her.  The 
new  vicar  of  Olney  is  arrived,  and  we  have  exchanged  visits. 
He  is  a  plain,  sensible  man,  and  pleases  me  much.  A  treasure 
for  Olney,  if  Olney  can  understand  his  value.  W.  C. 

TO    GEXEKAL   COWPEB. 

MY    DEAR    GENERAL,  Weston,  1788. 

A  LETTEE  is  not  pleasant  which  excites  curiosity,  but  does  not 
gratify  it.  Such  a  letter  was  my  last,  the  defects  of  which  I 
therefore  take  the  first  opportunity  to  supply.  When  the  con 
dition  of  our  negroes  in  the  islands  was  first  presented  to  me 
as  a  subject  for  songs,  I  felt  myself  not  at  aU  allured  to  the 
undertaking  :  it  seemed  to  offer  only  images  of  horror,  which 
could  by  no  means  be  accommodated  to  the  style  of  that  sort 
of  composition.  But  having  a  desire  to  comply,  if  possible, 
with  the  request  made  to  me,  after  turning  the  matter  in  my 
mind  as  many  ways  as  I  could,  I,  at  last,  as  I  told  you,  pro 
duced  three,  and  that  which  appears  to  myself  the  best  of 
those  three,  I  have  sent  you.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is  serious, 
— in  a  strain  of  thought  perhaps  rather  too  serious,  and  I 
could  not  help  it.  The  other,  of  which  the  slave-trader  is 
himself  the  subject,  is  somewhat  ludicrous.  If  I  could  think 
them  worth  your  seeing,  I  would,  as  opportunity  should  occur, 
send  them  also.  If  this  amuses  you,  I  shall  be  glad1. 

W.  C. 

TO   MBS.    HILL. 

MY    DEAR    MADAM,  March  17,  1788. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  to  you  for  your  obliging  and  most  accept 
able  present,  which  I  received  safe  this  evening.  Had  you 
known  my  occasions,  you  could  not  possibly  have  timed  it 
more  exactly.  The  Throckmorton  family,  who  live  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  who  sometimes  take  a  dinner  with  us, 
were,  by  engagement  made  with  them  two  or  three  days  ago, 
appointed  to  dine  with  us  just  at  the  time  when  your  turkey 
will  be  in  perfection.  A  turkey  from  Wargrave,  the  residence 
of  my  friend,  and  a  turkey,  as  I  conclude,  of  your  breeding:, 
stands  a  fair  chance,  iu  my  account,  to  excel  all  other  tur 
keys  ;  and  the  ham,  its  companion,  will  be  no  less  welcome. 
1  "  The  Morning  Dream"  accompanied  this  letter. 
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I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  my  friend  Joseph  has  reco 
vered  entirely  from  his  late  indisposition,  which  I  was  informed 
was  gout ;  a  distemper  which,  however  painful  in  itself,  brings 
at  least  some  comfort  with  it,  both  for  the  patient  and  those 
who  love  him,  the  hope  of  length  of  days,  and  an  exemption 
from  numerous  other  evils.  I  wish  him  just  so  much  of  it  as 
may  serve  for  a  confirmation  of  this  hope,  and  not  one  twinge 
more. 

Your  husband,  my  dear  Madam,  told  me,  some  time  since, 
that  a  certain  library  of  mine,  concerning  which  I  have  heard 
no  other  tidings  these  five  and  twenty  years,  is  still  in  being. 
Hue  and  cry  have  been  made  after  it  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  but 
hitherto  in  vain.  If  he  can  inform  a  bookless  student  in 
what  region  or  in  what  nook  his  long-lost  volumes  may  be 
found,  he  will  render  me  an  important  service. 

I  am  likely  to  be  furnished  soon  with  shelves,  which  my 
cousin  of  New  Norfolk  Street  is  about  to  send  me  ;  but  fur 
niture  for  these  shelves  I  shall  not  presently  procure,  unless 
by  recovering  my  stray  authors.  I  am  not  young  enough  to 
think  of  making  a  new  collection,  and  shall  probably  possess 
myself  of  few  books  hereafter  but  such  as  I  may  put  forth 
myself,  which  cost  me  nothing  but  what  1  can  better  spare 
than  money — time  and  consideration. 

I  beg,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you  will  give  my  love  to  my 
friend,  and  believe  me,  with  the  warmest  sense  of  his  and 
your  kindness,  Your  most  obliged 

and  affectionate      \VM.  COWPER. 

TO    THE    EET.  J.    NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  17,  1788. 

THE  evening  is  almost  worn  away,  while  I  have  been  writing  a 
letter,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  immediate  attention.  An 
application  from  a  lady,  and  backed  by  you,  could  not  be  less 
than  irresistible  ;  that  lady,  too,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Thornton's. 
Neither  are  these  words  of  course  :  since  I  returned  to  Homer 
in  good  earnest,  I  turn  out  of  my  way  for  no  consideration 
that  I  can  possibly  put  aside. 

With  modern  tunes  I  am  unacquainted,  and  have  therefore 
accommodated  my  verse  to  an  old  one  ;  not  so  old,  however, 
but  that  there  will  be  songsters  found  old  enough  to  remember 
it.  The  song  is  an  admirable  one  for  which  it  was  made,  and. 
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though  political,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  serious  as  mine.  On 
such  a  subject  as  I  had  before  me,  it  seems  impossible  not  to 
be  serious.  I  shall  be  happy  if  it  meet  with  your  and  Lady 
Balgonie's  approbation. 

Of  Mr.  Bean  I  could  say  much  ;  but  have  only  time  at 
present  to  say  that  I  esteem  and  love  him.  On  some  future 
occasion  I  shall  speak  of  him  more  at  large. 

We  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Newton  is  better,  and  wish  nothing 
more  than  her  complete  recovery.  Dr.  Ford  is  to  be  pitied. 
His  wife,  I  suppose,  is  going  to  heaven  ;  a  journey  which  she 
can  better  afford  to  take,  than  he  to  part  with  her. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  with  our  united  love  to  you  all  three, 
most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THE   EET.    WALTEB    BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  19,  1788. 

THE  spring  is  come,  but  not  I  suppose  that  spring  which  our 
poets  have  celebrated.  So  I  judge  at  least  by  the  extreme  se 
verity  of  the  season,  sunless  skies  and  freezing  blasts,  sur 
passing  all  that  we  experienced  in  the  depth  of  winter.  How 
do  you  dispose  of  yourself  in  this  howling  month  of  March  ? 
As  for  me,  I  walk  daily,  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  take 
bark,  and  write  verses.  By  the  aid  of  such  means  as  these, 
I  combat  the  north-east  wind  with  some  measure  of  success, 
and  look  forward,  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  it,  to  the  warmth 
of  summer. 

Have  you  seen  a  little  volume  lately  published,  entitled  The 
Manners  of  the  Great  ?  It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  but  whether  actually  written  by  him  or  not,  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  some  man  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  letters.  If  it  makes 
the  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  that  may  be 
in  some  degree  expected  from  his  arguments,  and  from  his 
manner  of  pressing  them,  it  will  be  well.  But  you  and  I  have 
lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to  know,  that  the  hope  of  a 
general  reformation  in  any  class  of  men  whatever,  or  cf  wo 
men  either,  may  easily  be  too  sanguine. 

I  have  now  given  the  last  revisal  to  as  much  of  my  transla 
tion  as  was  ready  for  it,  and  do  not  know  that  I  shall  bestow 
another  single  stroke  of  my  pen  on  that  part  of  it  before  I 
send  it  to  the  press.  My  business  at  present  is  with  the  six- 
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teenth  book,  in  which  I  have  made  some  progress,  but  have 
not  yet  actually  sent  forth  Patroclus  to  the  battle.  My  first 
translation  lies  always  before  me  ;  line  by  line  I  examine  it  as 
I  proceed,  and  line  by  line  reject  it.  I  do  not  however  hold 
myself  altogether  indebted  to  my  critics  for  the  better  judge 
ment  that  I  seem  to  exercise  in  this  matter  now  than  in  the 
first  instance.  By  long  study  of  him,  I  am  in  fact  become 
much  more  familiar  with  Homer  than  at  any  time  heretofore, 
and  hav.e  possessed  myself  of  such  a  taste  of  his  manner,  as 
is  not  to  be  attained  by  mere  cursory  reading  for  amusement. 
But  alas !  it  is  after  all  a  mortifying  consideration,  that  the 
majority  of  my  judges  hereafter  will  be  no  judges  of  this. 
GrcBcum  est,  nonpotest  legi,  is  a  motto  that  would  suit  nine  in 
ten  of  those  who  will  give  themselves  airs  about  it,  and  pre 
tend  to  like  or  to  dislike.  No  matter.  I  know  I  shall  please 
you,  because  I  know  what  pleases  you,  and  am  sure  that  I 
have  done  it.  Adieu !  my  good  friend, 

Ever  affectionately  yours,         W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL   HOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOH,  Match  29,  1788. 

I  EEJOICE  that  you  have  so  successfully  performed  so  long  a 
journey  without  the  aid  of  hoofs  or  wheels.  I  do  not  know 
that  a  journey  on  foot  exposes  a  man  to  more  disasters  than  a 
carriage  or  a  horse  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  safer  way  of  tra 
velling,  but  the  novelty  of  it  impressed  me  with  some  anxiety 
on  your  account. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  myself  that  my  company 
should  be  at  all  desirable  to  you,  or  to  any  man.  I  know  so 
little  of  the  world  as  it  goes  at  present,  and  labour  generally 
under  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  especially  at  those  times 
when  I  could  wish  to  be  most  cheerful,  that  my  own  share  in 
every  conversation  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  insipid  thing 
imaginable.  But  you  say  you  found  it  otherwise,  and  I  will 
not  for  my  own  sake  doubt  your  sincerity  :  de  gustibus  non  est 
disputandum,  and  since  such  is  yours,  I  shall  leave  you  in  quiet 
possession  of  it,  wishing  indeed  both  its  continuance  and  in 
crease.  I  shall  not  find  a  properer  place  in  which  to  say,  ac 
cept  of  Mrs.  Un win's  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  mine,  for 
the  kindness  of  your  expressions  on  this  subject,  and  be  as 
sured  of  an  un  dissembling  welcome  at  all  times,  when  it  shall 
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wtit  you  to  give  us  your  company  at  Weston.  As  to  her,  she 
is  one  of  the  sincerest  of  the  human  race,  and  if  she  receives 
you  with  the  appearance  of  pleasure,  it  is  because  she  feels  it. 
Her  behaviour  on  such"  occasions  is  with  her  an  affair  of  con 
science,  and  she  dares  no  more  look  a  falsehood  than  utter  one. 

It  is  almost  time  to  tell  you  that  I  have  received  the  books 
safe,  they  have  not  suffered  the  least  detriment  by  the  way, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  them.  If  my  translation 
.should  be  a  little  delayed  in  consequence  of  this  favour  of 
*  yours,  you  must  take  the  blame  on  yourself.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  read  the  notes  of  a  commentator  so  learned,  so  judicious, 
and  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Dr.  Clarke,  having  him  at  one's  elbow. 
Though  he  has  been  but  a  few  hours  under  my  roof,  I  have 
already  peeped  at  him,  and  find  that  he  will  be  instar  omnium 
to  me.  They  are  such  notes  exactly  as  I  wanted.  A  translator 
of  Homer  should  ever  have  somebody  at  hand  to  say,  "  that's 
a  beauty,"  lest  he  should  slumber  where  his  author  does  not ; 
not  only  depreciating  by  such  inadvertency,  the  work  of  his 
original,  but  depriving  perhaps  his  own  of  an  embellishment 
which  wanted  only  to  be  noticed. 

If  you  hear  ballads  sung  in  the  streets  on  the  hardships  of 
the  negroes  in  the  islands,  they  are  probably  mine.  It  must 
be  an  honour  to  any  man  to  have  given  a  stroke  to  that  chain, 
however  feeble.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  attempt  will  fail. 
The  tidings  which  have  lately  reached  me  from  London  con 
cerning  it,  are  not  the  most  encouraging.  While  the  matter 
slept,  or  was  but  slightly  adverted  to,  the  English  only  had 
their  share  of  shame  in  common  with  other  nations  on  account 
of  it.  But  since  it  has  been  canvassed  and  searched  to  the 
bottom, — since  the  public  attention  has  been  riveted  to  the 
horrible  scheme, — we  can  no  longer  plead  either  that  we  did 
not  know  it,  or  did  not  think  of  it.  \Vo  be  to  us,  if  we  re 
fuse  the  poor  captives  the  redress  to  which  they  have  so  clear 
a  right,  and  prove  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men  in 
different  to  all  considerations  but  those  of  gain. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO    LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  The  Lodge,  March  31,  1788. 

MRS.  TIIROCKMORTON  has  promised  to  write  to  me.  I  beg 
that  as  often  as  you  shall  see  her  you  will  give  her  a  smart 
pinch,  and  say,  "  Have  you  written  to  my  cousin  ?"  I  build 
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all  my  hopes  of  her  performance  on  this  expedient,  and  for  so 
doing  these  my  letters,  not  patent,  shall  be  your  sufficient 
•warrant.  You  are  thus  to  give  her  the  question  till  she  shall 
answer,  "  Yes." 

I  have  written  one  more  song,  and  sent  it.  It  is  called  the 
Morning  Dream,  and  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Tweed-Side, 
or  any  other  tune  that  will  suit  it,  for  I  am  not  nice  on  that 
subject.  I  would  have  copied  it  for  you,  had  I  not  almost 
filled  my  sheet  without  it,  but  now,  my  dear,  you  must  stay 
till  the  sweet  sirens  of  London  shall  bring  it  to  you,  or  if  that 
happy  day  should  never  arrive,  I  hereby  acknowledge  myself 
your  debtor  to  that  amount.  I  shall  now  probably  cease  to 
sing  of  tortured  negroes,  a  theme  which  never  pleased  me,  but 
which,  in  the  hope  of  doing  them  some  little  service,  I  was 
not  unwilling  to  handle. 

If  any  thing  could  have  raised  Miss  More  to  a  higher  place 
in  my  opinion  than  she  possessed  before,  it  could  only  be  your 
information  that,  after  all,  she,  and  not  Mr.  Wilberforce,  is 
author  of  that  volume.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  she,  being 
a  woman,  writes  with  a  force,  and  energy,  and  a  correctness 
hitherto  arrogated  by  the  men,  and  not  very  frequently  dis 
played  even  by  the  men  themselves  ! 

Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO    MES.  KING. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Westoii  Undenvood,  April  11,  1788. 

THE  melancholy  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  concerning  which 
you  are  so  kind  as  to  inquire,  is  of  a  kind,  so  far  as  I  know, 
peculiar  to  myself.  It  does  not  at  all  affect  the  operations  of 
my  mind  on  any  subject  to  which  I  can  attach  it,  whether  se 
rious  or  ludicrous,  or  whatsoever  it  may  be  ;  for  which  reason 
I  am  almost  always  employed  either  in  reading  or  writing, 
when  I  am  not  engaged  in  conversation.  A  vacant  hour  is 
my  abhorrence ;  because,  when  I  am  not  occupied,  I  suffer 
under  the  whole  influence  of  my  unhappy  temperament.  I 
thank  you  for  your  recommendation  of  a  medicine  from  which 
you  have  received  benefit  yourself ;  but  there  is  hardly  any 
thing  that  I  have  not  proved,  however  beneficial  it  may  have 
been  found  by  others,  in  my  own  case  utterly  useless.  I  have, 
therefore,  long  since  bid  adieu  to  all  hope  from  human  means, 
— the  means  excepted  of  perpetual  employment. 
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I  will  not  say  that  we  shall  never  meet,  because  it  is  not  for 
a  creature  who  knows  not  what  shall  be  to-morrow,  to  assert 
any  thing  positively  concerning  the  future.  Things  more  un 
likely  I  have  yet  seen  brought  to  pass,  and  things  which,  if  I 
had  expressed  my  opinion  of  them  at  all,  I  should  have  said 
were  impossible.  But  being  respectively  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  there  seems  no  present  probability  of  it.  You  speak  of 
insuperable  hinderances ;  and  I  also  have  hinderances  that 
would  be  equally  difficult  to  surmount.  One  is,  that  I  never 
ride,  that  I  am  not  able  to  perform  a  journey  on  foot, 
and  that  chaises  do  not  roll  within  the  sphere  of  that 
economy  which  my  circumstances  oblige  me  to  observe.  If 
this  were  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  excuse  me,  when  I  decline 
so  obliging  an  invitation  as  yours,  I  could  mention  yet  other 
obstacles.  But  to  what  end  ?  One  impracticability  makes  as 
effectual  a  barrier  as  a  thousand.  It  will  be  otherwise  in  other 
worlds.  Either  we  shall  not  bear  about  us  a  body,  or  it  will 
be  more  easily  transportable  than  this.  In  the  mean  time,  by 
the  help  of  the  post,  strangers  to  each  other  may  cease  to  be 
such,  as  you  and  I  have  already  begun  to  experience. 

It  is  indeed,  madam,  as  you  say,  a  foolish  world,  and  likely 
to  continue  such  till  the  Great  Teacher  shall  himself  vouchsafe 
to  make  it  wiser.  I  am  persuaded  that  time  alone  will  never 
mend  it.  But  there  is  doubtless  a  day  appointed  when  there 
shall  be  a  more  general  manifestation  of  the  beauty  of  holiness 
than  mankind  have  ever  yet  beheld.  When  that  period  shall 
arrive,  there  will  be  an  end  of  profane  representations,  whether 
of  heaven  or  hell,  on  the  stage ; — the  great  realities  will  super 
sede  them. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  I  have  written  to  you  on  paper 
so  transparent,  that  it  will  hardly  keep  the  contents  a  secret. 
Excuse  the  mistake,  and  believe  me,  dear  madam,  with  my 
respects  to  Mr.  King,  Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   THE    EEV.    JOHN  NEWTOK. 

MY   DEAR    FRIEND,  April  J9,   1788. 

I  THANK  you  for  your  last,  and  for  the  verses  in  particular, 
therein  contained ;  in  which  there  is  not  only  rhime  but  reason. 
And  yet  1  fear  that  neither  you  nor  I,  with  all  our  reasoning 
and  rhiming,  shall  effect  much  good  in  this  matter.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  and  I  have  had  intelligence  from  a  quarter  within 
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the  reach  of  such  as  is  respectable.,  our  governors  are  not  ani 
mated  altogether  with  such  heroic  ardour  as  the  occasion  might 
inspire.  They  consult  frequently,  indeed,  in  the  cabinet  about 
it ;  but  the  frequency  of  their  consultations,  in  a  case  so  plain 
as  this  would  be,  (did  not  what  Shakespeare  calls  commodity, 
and  what  we  call  political  expediency,  cast  a  cloud  over  it,) 
rather  bespeaks  a  desire  to  save  appearances,  than  to  interpose 
to  purpose.  Laws  will,  I  suppose,  be  enacted  for  the  more 
humane  treatment  of  the  negroes  ;  but  who  shall  see  as  to  the 
execution  of  them  ?  The  planters  will  not,  and  the  negroes 
cannot.  In  fact  we  know,  that  laws  of  this  tendency  have  not 
been  wanting,  enacted  even  amongst  themselves  ;  but  there  has 
been  always  a  want  of  prosecutors,  or  righteous  judges ;  de 
ficiencies,  which  will  not  be  very  easily  supplied.  The  news 
papers  have  lately  told  us,  that  these  merciful  masters  have, 
on  this  occasion,  been  occupied  in  passing  ordonnances,  by 
which  the  lives  and  limbs  of  their  slaves  are  to  be  secured  from 
wanton  cruelty  hereafter.  But  who  does  not  immediately  de 
tect  the  artifice,  or  can  give  them  a  moment's  credit  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  design,  by  this  show  of  lenity,  to  avert  the 
storm  which  they  think  hangs  over  them  ?  On  the  whole,  I 
fear  there  is  reason  to  wish,  for  the  honour  of  England,  that 
the  nuisance  had  never  been  troubled  ;  lest  we  eventually  make 
ourselves  justly  chargeable  with  the  whole  offence  by  not  re 
moving  it.  The  enormity  cannot  be  palliated ;  we  can  no 
longer  plead  that  we  were  not  aware  of  it,  or  that  our  attention 
was  otherwise  engaged ;  and  shall  be  inexcusable,  therefore, 
ourselves,  if  we  leave  the  least  part  of  it  unredressed.  Such 
arguments  as  Pharaoh  might  have  used  to  justify  his  destruc 
tion  of  the  Israelites,  substituting  only  sugar  for  bricks,  may 
lie  ready  for  our  use  also  ;  but  I  think  we  can  find  no  better. 

The  vicarage  at  Olney  begins  once  more  to  assume  a  com 
fortable  aspect.  Our  new  neighbours  there  are  of  a  character 
exactly  suited  to  our  wish,  conversable,  peaceable,  amiable. 
We  drank  tea  there  yesterday  ;  the  first  opportunity  AVC  have 
had  of  doing  so  ;  they,  having  waived  all  unnecessary  cere 
monials,  drank  tea  with  us  the  day  before.  I  had  made  seve 
ral  calls  on  them  at  noon,  and  Mr.  Bean  several  here  in  the 
evening  ;  but  dirty  ways,  high  winds,  rain,  or  snow  had  always 
interposed  to  prevent  a  meeting  between  the  ladies.  Mr.  Bean 
has  made  a  notable  journey  to  Oxford,  in  company  with  Thomas 
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Bull.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  anticipate  him  in  the  account  which 
he  will  doubtless  give  you  of  it  himself,  neither  have  I  room  to 
say  much  about  it.  I  will  only  just  mention,  that  having  but 
one  horse  between  them,  they  availed  themselves  of  him  in 
every  possible  way.  Mr.  Bean  having  walked  till  he  could 
walk  no  longer,  mounted  behind,  but  finding  himself  incom 
moded  in  the  straddle  that  the  horse's  hips  required,  changed 
places  with  Mr.  Bull ;  he  thenceforth  rode  behind,  in  the  side 
saddle  fashion,  with  both  legs  on  a  side,  and  thus  they  pro 
ceeded  till  they  came  near  to  Oxford. 

We  are  tolerably  well,  and  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that,  as  the 
year  rises,  Mrs.  Newton's  health  keeps  pace  with  it.  We  ex 
pect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powley  soon,  but  take  it  for  granted,  a* 
they  are  gone  first  to  Leytonstone,  that  him,  at  least,  you  will 
see  before  we  shall  see  him.  Accept  our  best  love  to  your 
whole  trio,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  and  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    LADY   IIESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  cczzY  wuzzv,  Weston  Lodge,  May  1,  1788. 

BEHOLD  the  pill  new  made  and  the  dose  more  brightly  gilded ! 
May  the  patient  be  much  the  better  for  it,  and  the  apothecary 
and  nurse  well  paid !  Then  you  and  I  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain. 

I  have  lately  sent  you  nothing  but  scraps  instead  of  letters, 
but  I  shall  soon  grow  more  prolix,  having  more  to  communicate 
than  the  time  will  at  this  present  writing  allow.  Mrs.  Frog 
told  you  indeed  the  truth.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  her,  the 
brevity  of  which  was  the  only  cause  of  complaint  with  which 
it  furnished  me  ;  though  even  of  that  I  made  no  complaint  in 
my  answer  to  it,  having  too  much  Christian  consideration  of 
her  various  and  multifarious  engagements  to  be  so  unreasonable. 
They  have  been  now  a  month  in  London,  and  if  she  and  Mr. 
Frog  are  men  of  their  word,  another  month  brings  them  back 
again. 

I  told  you  that  I  admire  Mrs.  Maitland's  Muse,  and  I  told 
you  the  truth ;  she  has  no  need  to  fear  a  critical  eye,  an  eye 
at  least  that  is  truly  such.  There  are  several  very  beautiful 
turns  of  expression  and  versification  in  the  copy,  and  the  whole 
is  good.  Perhaps  instead  of  gay  Hope  (an  epithet  that  does 
not  seem  exactly  to  suit  a  hope  of  the  religious  kind)  I  should 
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substitute  some  other  term  ;  and  I  know  not  that  my  fault 
finding  faculty  discovers  any  other  speck  to  lay  its  finger  on. 

To  copy  my  verses  enclosed,  and  to  scribble  this  morsel,  is 
all  that  I  am  able  to  do  before  breakfast.  Give  my  love  and 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Maitland  when  you  write  to  her,  and  trust  me, 
my  dearest  coz,  that  with  ardent  wishes  to  see  thee  in  the 
beautiful  scenes  with  which  I  am  here  surrounded,  I  am  ever 
thine,  \VM.  COWPER. 

Mrs.  Un win's  love  attends  you. 

TO    LA.DY    IIESKETII. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  The  Lodge,  May  6,  1788. 

You  ask  me  how  I  like  Smollett's  Don  Quixote  ?  I  answer, 
well, — perhaps  better  than  any  body's  :  but  having  no  skill  in 
the  original,  some  diffidence  becomes  me.  That  is  to  say,  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  prefer  it  or  not.  Yet  there 
is  so  little  deviation  from  other  versions  of  it  which  I  have 
seen,  that  I  do  not  much  hesitate.  It  has  made  me  laugh  I 
know  immoderately,  and  in  such  a  case  f«  suffit. 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  the  new  convenience  in  the 
way  of  stowage  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  intend  me.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  I  am  so  deficient  as  repositories  for  letters, 
papers,  and  litter  of  all  sorts.  Your  last  present  has  helped 
me  somewhat ;  but  not  with  respect  to  such  things  as  require 
lock  and  key,  which  are  numerous.  A  box  therefore  so  secured 
will  be  to  me  an  invaluable  acquisition.  And  since  you  leave 
me  to  my  option,  what  shall  be  the  size  thereof,  I  of  course 
prefer  a  folio.  On  the  back  of  the  book-seeming  box  some 
artist,  expert  in  those  matters,  may  inscribe  these  words, 
Collectanea  curiosa, 

The  English  of  which  is,  a  collection  of  curiosities.  A  title 
which  I  prefer  to  all  others,  because  if  I  live,  I  shall  take  care 
that  the  box  shall  merit  it ;  and  because  it  will  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  open  that,  which  being  locked  cannot  he  opened. 
For  in  these  cases  the  greater  the  balk,  the  more  wit  is  dis 
covered  by  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it,  viz.  myself. 

The  General,  I  understand  by  his  last  letter,  is  in  town.  In 
my  last  to  him,  I  told  him  news ;  possibly  it  will  give  you 
pleasure,  and  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  made  known  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible.  My  friend  Rowley,  who  I  told  you  has, 

B.  c.— 4.  c 
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after  twenty-five  years'  silence,  renewed  his  correspondence 
with  me,  and  who  now  lives  in  Ireland,  where  he  has  many 
and  considerable  connexions,  has  sent  to  me  for  thirty  sub 
scription  papers.  Rowley  is  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and 
friendly  creatures  in  the  world,  and  will,  I  dare  say,  do  all  ill 
his  power  to  serve  me. 

I  am  just  recovered  from  a  violent  cold,  attended  by  a  cough, 
which  split  my  head  while  it  lasted.  I  escaped  these  tortures 
all  the  winter,  but  whose  constitution,  or  what  skin,  can  pos 
sibly  be  proof  against  our  vernal  breezes  in  England  ?  Mine 
never  were,  nor  will  be. 

When  people  are  intimate,  we  say  they  are  as  great  as  two 
inkle-weavers,  on  which  expression  I  have  to  remark  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  word  great  is  here  used  in  a  sense  which 
the  corresponding  term  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other 
language, — and  secondly,  that  inkle-weavers  contract  intimacies 
with  each  other  sooner  than  pther  people,  on  account  of  their 
juxta-position  in  weaving  of  inkle.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr. 
Gregson  and  I  emulate  those  happy  weavers  in  the  closeness 
of  our  connexion.'  We  live  near  to  each  other,  and  while  the 
Hall  is  empty  are  each  other's  only  extraforaneous  comfort. 

Most  truly  thine,         W.  C. 

TO    JOSEPH    HILL,   ESQ. 

Weston,  May  8,  1788. 

ALAS  !  my  library ! — I  must  now  give  it  up  for  a  lost  thing 
for  ever.  The  only  consolation  belonging  to  the  circumstance 
is,  or  seems  to  be,  that  no  such  loss  did  ever  befall  any  other 
man,  or  can  ever  befall  me  again.  As  far  as  books  are  con 
cerned  I  am 

Totus  teres  atque  rotuadiis, 

and  may  set  fortune  at  defiance.  The  books  which  had  been 
my  father's  had  most  of  them  his  arms  on  the  inside  cover, 
but  the  rest  no  mark,  neither  his  name  nor  mine.  I  could 
mourn  for  them  like  Sancho  for  his  Dapple,  but  it  would  avail 
me  nothing. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  sending  me  Crazy  Kate.  A 
gentleman  last  winter  promised  me  both  her  and  the  Lace- 
maker,  but  he  went  to  London,  that  place  in  which,  as  in  the 
grave,  "  all  things  are  forgotten,"  and  I  have  never  seen  either 
of  them. 
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I  begin  to  find  some  prospect  of  a  conclusion,  of  the  Iliad 
at  least,  now  opening  upon  me,  having  reached  the  eighteenth 
book.  Your  letter  found  me  yesterday  in  the  very  fact  of  dis 
persing  the  whole  host  of  Troy  by  the  voice  only  of  Achilles. 
There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  idea,  for  you  have  wit 
nessed  a  similar  effect  attending  even  such  a  voice  as  mine  at 
midnight,  from  a  garret  window,  on  the  dogs  of  a  whole  parish, 
whom  I  have  put  to  flight  in  a  moment.  W.  C. 

TO    LADY    HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  12,  1788. 

IT  is  probable,  my  dearest  coz,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  write 
much,  but  as  much  as  I  can  I  will.  The  time  between  rising 
and  breakfast  is  all  that  I  can  at  present  find,  and  this  morn 
ing  I  lay  longer  than  usual. 

In  the  style  of  the  lady's  note  to  you  I  can  easily  perceive 
a  smatch  of  her  character.  Neither  men  nor  women  write 
with  such  neatness  of  expression,  who  have  not  given  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  language,  and  qualified  themselves  by 
study.  At  the  same  time  it  gave  me  much  more  pleasure  to 
observe  that  my  coz,  though  not  standing  on  the  pinnacle  of 
renown  quite  so  elevated  as  that  which  lifts  Mrs.  Montagu  to 
the  clouds,  falls  in  no  degree  short  of  her  in  this  particular  ; 
so  that  should  she  make  you  a  member  of  her  academy,  she 
will  do  it  honour.  Suspect  me  not  of  flattering  you,  for  I 
abhor  the  thought ;  neither  will  you  suspect  it.  Recollect 
that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with  me,  never  to  pay  compliments 
to  those  I  love. 

Two  days,  en  suite,  I  have  walked  to  Gayhurst :  a  longer 
journey  than  I  have  walked  on  foot  these  seventeen  years. 
The  first  day  I  went  alone,  designing  merely  to  make  the  ex 
periment,  and  choosing  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  at  whatsoever 
point  of  my  pilgrimage  I  should  find  myself  fatigued.  For 
I  was  not  without  suspicion  that  years,  and  some  other  things 
no  less  injurious  than  years,  viz.  melancholy  and  distress  of 
mind,  might  by  this  time  have  unfitted  me  for  such  achieve 
ments.  But  I  found  it  otherwise.  I  reached  the  church, 
which  stands,  as  you  know,  in  the  garden,  in  fifty-five  minutes, 
and  returned  in  ditto  time  to  Weston.  The  next  day  I  took 
the  same  walk  with  Mr.  Powley,  having  a  desire  to  show  him 
the  prettiest  place  in  the  country.  I  not  only  performed  these 

c  2 
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two  excursions  without  injury  to  my  health,  but  have  by  means 
of  them  gained  indisputable  proof  that  my  ambulatory  faculty 
is  not  yet  impaired ;  a  discovery  which,  considering  that  to 
my  feet  alone  I  am  likely,  as  I  have  ever  been,  to  be  indebted 
always  for  my  transportation  from  place  to  place,  I  find  very 
delectable. 

You  will  find  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  a  sonnet,  ad 
dressed  to  Henry  Cowper,  signed  T.  H.  I  am  the  writer  of 
it.  No  creature  knows  this  but  yourself ;  you  will  make  what 
use  of  the  intelligence  you  shall  see  good.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  19,  1788. 

TRUE,  as  you  say,  my  coz,  praise  not  sounded  forth  is  lost,  and 
the  subject  of  it  not  at  all  advantaged.  But  the  question  is, 
shall  we  publish  our  eulogium  on  Mrs.  Montagu  in  a  news 
paper  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ?  Let  us  consider  the 
matter ;  a  newspaper  perhaps  has  more  readers  than  Mr. 
Urban,  yet  Mr.  Urban  has  many,  and  a  majority  of  them  are 
literary  men.  No  single  newspaper  possibly  is  read  by  so 
many  of  the  literati  as  the  publications  of  Mr.  Urban, — not 
to  mention  that  he  is  perused  by  multitudes  of  blockheads 
besides.  Again  a  newspaper  dies  with  the  day,  and  its  con 
tents  in  general  die  with  it.  Not  so  the  Gentleman's  Maga 
zine.  There  are  multitudes  who  perpetuate  the  long  series  of 
his  labours,  who  deliver  them  down  to  posterity ;  one  gene 
ration  consigns  them  over  to  another,  and  they  are  conse 
quently  immortal.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I  deem  a 
compliment  paid  in  a  magazine  twice  as  good  as  the  same 
compliment  would  be,  paid  in  a  newspaper  ;  especially  con 
sidering  that  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  some  daily  paper 
may  enrich  itself  with  a  copy  of  said  compliment,  stealing  it 
from  the  Magazine,  a  practice  not  unfrequent.  Thus  fur  I 
have  considered  only  Mrs.  Montagu's  interest  in  the  affair ; 
but  I  do  not  mean  altogether  to  overlook  my  own  concern  in 
it.  One  good  turn  deserves  another ;  Mr.  Urban  was  not 
sparing  either  of  his  labours  or  his  commendations  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Task.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  bestowed 
on  it  a  larger  portion  of  both  than  any  of  his  brother  review 
ers.  I  account  myself,  therefore,  in  some  sort  bound  to  give 
him  now  and  then  a  proof  that  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  obli- 
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gation,  by  sending  him  such  scraps  as  the  more  weighty  busi 
ness  of  translating  Homer  will  permit  me  to  produce. 

All  these  reasons  maturely  weighed,  a  decision  seems  to 
result  from  them  in  favour  of  the  Magazine.  But  after  all,  I 
refer  the  whole  to  your  arbitration.  If  in  your  next  you  should 
tell  me  that  you  are  of  my  mind,  I  will  transmit  a  copy  im 
mediately  to  Mr.  Nichols,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  by  the  author  of  the  Task.  Shouldstthou  differ  from 
me,  thou  wilt  then  do  well  to  send  them  thyself  to  any  news 
paper  which  thou  approvest  most. 

It  is  generally  a  rule  with  me  in  writing  to  you,  to  forget 
what  is  most  important.  Accordingly,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of 
Lord  Cowper's  kindness.  I  was  not  aware  of  my  obligations 
to  Henry ;  neither  did  I  at  all  suspect  that  he  had  given  his 
Lordship  a  jog  on  the  occasion.  Of  course,  when  I  answered 
his  letter,  I  made  him  no  acknowledgment  on  that  behalf.  I 
therefore  entreat  thee  to  be  proxy  for  me,  and  when  you  see 
him  next,  to  thank  him  heartily  on  my  part  for  his  friendly  and 
seasonable  intercession. 

I  also  forgot  to  tell  thee,  that  in  a  squabble  that  has  fallen 
out  between  Maurice  Smith  and  Mrs.  Marriot  of  the  Swan, 
concerning  the  post  office,  viz.  who  should  have  the  manage 
ment  of  it,  the  new  plan  of  a  daily  post  has  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  we  now  have  our  letters  only  three  times  in  the 
week,  as  usual. 

I  beg  that  you  will  give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Frog,  and  tell  her 
it  is  time  she  were  gone  to  Bucklands.  According  to  my  reck 
oning,  which  I  know  to  be  very  exact,  she  has  already  stayed 
her  allotted  time  in  London,  where  if  she  still  continues  frisk 
ing  about,  heedless  how  time  goes,  and  is  after  all  to  take  a 
frisk  to  Bucklands  also,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  when  we  are 
likely  to  see  her  at  the  Hall  again  ?  It  is  true  that  northernly 
winds  have  blown  ever  since  she  left  us,  but  they  have  not 
prevented  the  most  exuberant  show  of  blossoms  that  ever  was 
seen,  nor  the  singing  of  nightingales  in  every  hedge.  Ah,  my 
cousin,  thou  hast  lost  all  these  luxuries  too,  but  not  by  choice, 
thine  is  an  absence  of  necessity.  The  Wilderness  is  now  in  all 
its  beauty :  I  would  that  thou  wert  here  to  enjoy  it.  Our 
guests  leave  us  to-morrow.  Fare  thee  well.  Thanks  for  the 
two  lists  of  subscribers,  and  for  Mr.  Vickery's  most  admirable 
puff.  Yours,  my  dearest,  ever,  WM.  COWPER. 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  24,  1788. 

FOE  two  excellent  prints  I  return  you  my  sincere  acknowledg 
ments.  I  cannot  say  that  poor  Kate  resembles  much  the  origi 
nal,  who  was  neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  the  pencil 
has  represented  her ;  but  she  was  a  figure  well  suited  to  the 
account  given  of  her  in  the  Task,  and  has  a  face  exceedingly 
expressive  of  despairing  melancholy.  The  lace-maker  is  acci 
dentally  a  good  likeness  of  a  young  woman,  once  our  neigh 
bour,  who  was  hardly  less  handsome  than  the  picture  twenty 
years  ago  ;  but  the  loss  of  one  husband,  and  the  acquisition 
of  another,  have  since  that  time  impaired  her  much ;  yet  she 
might  still  be  supposed  to  have  sat  to  the  artist. 

We  dined  yesterday  with  your  friend  and  mine,  the  most 

companionable  and  domestic  Mr.  C .     The  whole  kingdom 

can  hardly  furnish  a  spectacle  more  pleasing  to  a  man  who  has 

a  taste  for  true  happiness,  than  himself,  Mrs.  C ,  and  their 

multitudinous  family.  Seven  long  miles  are  interposed  between 
us,  or  perhaps  I  should  oftener  have  an  opportunity  of  declaim 
ing  on  this  subject. 

I  am  now  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  on  the 
point  of  displaying  such  feats  of  heroism  performed  by  Achil 
les,  as  make  all  other  achievements  trivial.  I  may  well  exclaim, 
0 !  for  a  muse  of  fire  !  especially  having  not  only  a  great  host  to 
cope  with,  but  a  great  river  also  ;  much  however  may  be  done, 
when  Homer  leads  the  way.  I  should  not  have  chosen  to  have 
been  the  original  author  of  such  a  business,  even  though  all 
the  nine  had  stood  at  my  elbow.  Time  has  wonderful  effects. 
We  admire  that  in  an  ancient,  for  which  we  should  send  a 
modern  bard  to  Bedlam. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C 's  a  great  curiosity  ;  an  antique  bust  of 

Paris  in  Parian  marble.  You  will  conclude  that  it  interested 
me  exceedingly.  I  pleased  myself  with  supposing  that  it  once 
stood  in  Helen's  chamber.  It  was  in  fact  brought  from  the 
Levant,  and  though  not  well  mended  (for  it  had  suffered  much 
by  time)  is  an  admirable  performance.  W.  C. 

TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM   BULL. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  May  25,  1788. 

ASK  possibilities,  and  they  shall  be  performed  ;  but  ask  not 
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hymns  from  a  man  suffering  by  despair  as  I  do.  I  could  not 
sing  the  Lord's  song  were  it  to  save  my  life,  banished  as  I  am, 
not  to  a  strange  land,  but  to  a  remoteness  from  his  presence, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  distance  from  east  to  west  is  no 
distance, — is  vicinity  and  cohesion.  I  dare  not,  either  in  prose 
or  verse,  allow  myself  to  express  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  am 
conscious  does  not  belong  to  me  ;  least  of  all  can  I  venture  to 
use  the  language  of  absolute  resignation,  lest  only  counterfeit 
ing,  I  should  for  that  very  reason  be  taken  strictly  at  my  word, 
and  lose  all  my  remaining  comfort.  Can  there  not  be  found 
among  those  translations  of  Madame  Guyon,  somewhat  that 
might  serve  the  purpose  ?  I  should  think  there  might.  Sub 
mission  to  the  will  of  Christ,  my  memory  tells  me,  is  a  theme 
that  pervades  them  all.  If  so,  your  request  is  performed  al 
ready  ;  and  if  any  alteration  in  them  should  be  necessary,  I 
will  with  all  my  heart  make  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  giving 
the  graces  of  the  foreigner  an  English  dress,  but  insuperable 
ones  to  all  false  pretences  and  aifected  exhibitions  of  what  I 
do  not  feel. 

Hoping  that  you  will  have  the  grace  to  be  resigned  most 
perfectly  to  tbis  disappointment,  which  you  should  not  have 
suffered,  had  it  been  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  I  remain,  with 
our  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Thornton, 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAR  coz,  The  Lodge,  May  27,  1788. 

THE  General,  in  a  letter  which  came  yesterday,  sent  me  en 
closed  a  copy  of  my  sonnet ;  thus  introducing  it. 

"  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  somebody  has  written  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  last.  Independent  of  my 
partiality  towards  the  subject,  I  think  the  lines  themselves  are 
good." 

Thus  it  appears  that  my  poetical  adventure  has  succeeded 
to  my  wish,  and  I  write  to  him  by  this  post,  on  purpose  to 
inform  him  that  the  somebody  in  question  is  myself. 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montagu  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  that  is  called  learned,  and  that  every  critic  veils  his  bonnet 
to  her  superior  judgement.  I  am  now  reading,  and  have  reached 
the  middle  of  her  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  a  bock 
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• 

of  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  I  must  have  read  it 
formerly,  I  had  absolutely  forgot  the  existence. 

The  learning,  the  good  sense,  the  sound  judgement,  and  the 
wit  displayed  in  it,  fully  justify  not  only  my  compliment,  but 
all  compliments  that  either  have  been  already  paid  to  her 
talents,  or  shall  be  paid  hereafter.  Voltaire,  I  doubt  not,  re 
joiced  that  his  antagonist  wrpte  in  English,  and  that  his 
countrymen  could  not  possibly  be  judges  of  the  dispute.  Could 
they  have  known  how  much  she  was  in  the  right,  and  by  how 
many  thousand  miles  the  bard  of  Avon  is  superior  to  all  their 
dramatists,  the  French  critic  would  have  lost  half  his  fame 
among  them. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C 's  a  head  of  Paris  ;  an  antique  of  Parian 

marble.  His  uncle,  who  left  him  the  estate,  brought  it,  as  I 
understand,  from  the  Levant :  you  may  suppose  I  viewed  it 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  a  translator  of  Homer. 
It  is  in  reality  a  great  curiosity,  and  highly  valuable. 

Our  friend  Sephus  has  sent  me  two  prints,  the  Lacemaker 
and  Crazy  Kate.  These  also  I  have  contemplated  with  plea 
sure,  having,  as  you  know,  a  particular  interest  in  them.  The 
former  of  them  is  not  more  beautiful  than  a  lace-maker,  once 
our  neighbour  at  Olney ;  though  the  artist  has  assembled  as 
many  charms  in  her  countenance  as  I  ever  saw  in  any  counte 
nance,  one  excepted.  Kate  is  both  younger  and  handsomer 
than  the  original  from  which  I  drew,  but  she  is  in  a  good  style 
and  as  mad  as  need  be. 

How  does  this  hot  weather  suit  thee,  my  dear,  in  London  '! 
As  for  me,  with  all  my  colonnades  and  bowers,  I  am  quite  op 
pressed  by  it.  \V.  C. 

TO    LADT    HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  The  Lodge,  June  3,  1788. 

THE  excessive  heat  of  these  few  last  days  was  indeed  oppres 
sive  ;  but  excepting  the  languor  that  it  occasioned  both  in  my 
mind  and  body,  it  was  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  me.  It 
opened  ten  thousand  pores,  by  which  as  many  mischiefs,  the 
effects  of  long  obstruction,  began  to  breathe  themselves  forth 
abundantly.  Then  came  an  east  wind,  baneful  to  me  at  all 
times,  but  following  so  closely  such  a  sultry  season,  uncom 
monly  obnoxious.  To  speak  in  the  seaman's  phrase,  not  en 
tirely  strange  to  you,  /  was  taken  all  aback  ;  and  the  humours 
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which  would  have  escaped,  if  old  Burns  would  have  given 
them  leave,  finding  every  door  shut,  have  fallen  into  my  eyes. 
But  in  a  country  like  tliis,  poor  miserable  mortals  must  be 
content  to  suffer  all  that  sudden  and  violent  changes  can  in 
flict  ;  and  if  they  are  quit  for  about  half  the  plagues  that  Ca 
liban  calls  down  on  Prospero,  they  may  say  we  are  well  off, 
and  dance  for  joy,  if  the  rheumatism  or  cramp  will  let  them. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  advertisement  by  one  Fowle,  a  dancing- 
master  of  Newport  Pagnel  ?  If  not,  I  will  contrive  to  send  it 
to  you  for  your  amusement.  It  is  the  most  extravagantly  lu 
dicrous  affair  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The  author  of  it  had 
the  good  hap  to  be  crazed,  or  he  had  never  produced  any  thing 
half  so  clever  ;  for  you  will  ever  observe,  that  they  who  are  said 
to  have  lost  their  wits,  have  more  than  other  people.  It  is  there 
fore  only  a  slander,  with  which  envy  prompts  the  malignity  of 
persons  in  their  senses  to  asperse  wittier  than  themselves.  But 
there  are  countries  in  the  world,  where  the  mad  have  justice 
done  them,  where  they  are  revered  as  the  subjects  of  inspira 
tion,  and  consulted  as  oracles.  Poor  Fowle  would  have  made 
a  figure  there.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BEV.    JOHN   NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  June  5,  1788. 

IT  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  make  allow 
ance  for  me,  in  consideration  of  my  being  so  busy  a  man.  The 
truth  is,  that  could  I  write  with  both  hands,  and  with  both  at 
the  same  time,  verse  with  one  and  prose  with  the  other,  I 
should  not  even  so  be  able  to  dispatch  both  my  poetry  and  my 
arrears  of  correspondence  faster  than  I  have  need.  The  only 
opportunities  that  I  can  find  for  conversing  with  distant  friends, 
are  in  the  early  hour  (and  that  sometimes  reduced  to  half  a 
one)  before  breakfast.  Neither  am  I  exempt  from  hinderances, 
wlych,  while  they  last,  are  insurmountable ;  especially  one,  by 
which  I  have  been  occasionally  a  sufferer  all  my  life.  1  mean 
an  inflammation  of  the  eyes ;  a  malady  under  which  I  have 
lately  laboured,  and  from  which  I  am  at  this  moment  only 
in  a  small  degree  relieved.  The  last  sudden  change  of  the 
weather,  from  heat  almost  insupportable  to  a  cold  as  severe  as 
is  commonly  felt  in  mid-winter,  would  have  disabled  me  en 
tirely  for  all  sorts  of  scribbling,  had  I  not  favoured  the  weak 
part  a  little,  and  given  my  eyes  a  respite. 
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It  is  certain  that  we  do  not  live  far  from  Olney,  but,  small 
as  the  distance  is,  it  has  too  often  the  effect  of  a  separa 
tion  between  the  Beans  and  us.  He  is  a  man  with  whom, 
when  I  can  converse  at  all,  I  can  converse  on  terms  perfectly 
agreeable  to  myself ;  who  does  not  distress  me  with  forms,  nor 
yet  disgust  me  by  the  neglect  of  them ;  whose  manners  are 
easy  and  natural,  and  his  observations  always  sensible.  I 
often,  therefore,  wish  them  nearer  neighbours. 

\Ve  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Powleys  since  they  left  us,  a 
fortnight  ago  ;  and  should  be  uneasy  at  their  silence  on  such 
an  occasion,  did  we  not  know  that  she  cannot  write,  and  that 
he,  on  his  first  return  to  his  parish  after  a  long  absence,  may 
possibly  find  it  difficult.  Her  we  found  much  improved  in  her 
health  and  spirits,  and  him,  as  always,  affectionate  and  obliging. 
It  was  an  agreeable  visit,  and  as  it  was  ordered  for  me,  I  hap 
pened  to  have  better  spirits  than  I  have  enjoyed  at  any  time  since. 

I  shall  rejoice  if  your  friend  Mr.  Phillips,  influenced  by 
what  you  told  him  of  my  present  engagements,  shall  waive 
his  application  to  me  for  a  poem  on  the  slave-trade.  I  ac 
count  myself  honoured  by  his  intention  to  solicit  me  on  the 
subject,  and  it  would  give  me  pain  to  refuse  him,  which  inevi 
tably  I  shall  be  constrained  to  do.  The  more  I  have  considered 
it,  the  more  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it  is  not  a  promising 
theme  for  verse.  General  censure  on  the  iniquity  of  the  prac 
tice  will  avail  nothing.  The  world  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
such  remarks  already,  and  to  particularize  all  the  horrors  of  it 
were  an  employment  for  the  mind  both  of  the  poet  and  his 
readers,  of  which  they  would  necessarily  soon  grow  weary. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  contemplate  the  subject  very 
nearly,  without  a  degree  of  abhorrence  that  affects  my  spirits, 
and  sinks  them  below  the  pitch  requisite  for  success  in  verse. 
Lady  Hesketh  recommended  it  to  me  some  months  since,  and 
then  I  declined  it  for  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which  need 
not  be  mentioned  here. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  all  your  intelligence  concern 
ing  the  success  of  the  gospel  in  far  countries,  and  shall  rejoice 
in  a  sight  of  Mr.  Van  Lier's  letter,  which,  being  so  volumi 
nous,  I  think  you  should  bring  with  you,  when  you  can  take 
your  flight  to  Weston,  rather  than  commit  to  any  other  con 
veyance. 

Remember  that  it  is  now  summer,  and  that  the  summer  flies 
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fast,  and  that  -we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  and  yours,  as  spee 
dily  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can  afford.  We  are  sorry, 
troiy  so,  that  Mrs.  Newton  is  so  frequently  and  so  much  in 
disposed.  Accept  our  best  love  to  you  both,  and  to  your 
good  niece  Betsy,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

After  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  my  writing  en 
gagements,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  excuse  my  transcribing 
the  verses  to  Mrs.  Montague,  especially  considering  that  my 
eyes  are  weary  with  what  I  have  written  this  morning  already. 
I  feel  somewhat  like  an  impropriety  in  referring  you  to  the 
next  Gentleman's  Magazine;  but  at  the  present  juncture  I 
know  not  how  to  do  better. 

TO   JOSEPH    HILL,    ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOH,  June  8,  1788. 

YOVK  letter  brought  me  the  very  first  intelligence  of  the  event 
it  mentions.  My  last  letter  from  Lady  Hesketh  gave  me  rea 
son  enough  to  expect  it,  but  the  certainty  of  it  was  unknown 
to  me  till  I  learned  it  by  your  information.  If  gradual  de 
cline,  the  consequence  of  great  age,  be  a  sufficient  preparation 
of  the  mind  to  encounter  such  a  loss,  our  minds  were  cer 
tainly  prepared  to  meet  it :  yet  to  you  I  need  not  say  that  no 
preparation  can  supersede  the  feelings  of  the  heart  on  such 
occasions.  While  our  friends  yet  live  inhabitants  of  the  same 
world  with  ourselves,  they  seem  still  to  Live  to  us  ;  we  are  sure 
that  they  sometimes  think  of  us  ;  and  however  improbable  it 
may  seem,  it  is  never  impossible  that  we  may  see  each  other 
once  again.  But  the  grave,  like  a  great  gulf,  swallows  all  such 
expectation,  and  in  the  moment  when  a  beloved  friend  sinks 
into  it,  a  thousand  tender  recollections  awaken  a  regret,  that 
will  be  felt  in  spite  of  all  reasonings,  and  let  our  warnings 
have  been  what  they  may.  Thus  it  is  I  take  my  last  leave  of 
poor  Ashley,  whose  heart  towards  me  was  ever  truly  parental, 
and  to  whose  memory  I  owe  a  tenderness  and  respect  that  will 
never  leave  me.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EET.   WALTEB  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  WALTER,  Weston,  June  17,  1788. 

You  think  me,  no  doubt,  a  tardy  correspondent,  and  such  I 
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am,  but  not  willingly.  Many  hinderances  have  intervened, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  surmount  have  been  those  which  the 
east  and  north-east  winds  have  occasioned,  breathing  winter 
upon  the  roses  of  June,  and  inflaming  my  eyes,  ten  times 
more  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  than  they.  The  vegetables 
of  England  seem,  like  our  animals,  of  a  hardier  and  bolder 
nature  than  those  of  other  countries.  In  France  and  Italy 
flowers  blow,  because  it  is  warm,  but  here,  in  spite  of  the  cold. 
The  season  however  is  somewhat  mended  at  present,  and  my 
eyes  with  it.  Finding  myself  this  morning  in  perfect  ease  of 
body,  I  seize  the  welcome  opportunity  to  do  something  at  least 
towards  the  discharge  of  my  arrears  to  you. 

I  am  glad  that  you  liked  my  song,  and,  if  I  liked  the  others 
myself  so  well  as  that  I  sent  you,  I  would  transcribe  for  you 
them  also.  But  I  sent  that,  because  I  accounted  it  the  best. 
Slavery,  and  especially  negro  slavery,  because  the  crudest,  is 
an  odious  and  disgusting  subject.  Twice  or  thrice  I  have  been 
assailed  with  entreaties  to  write  a  poem  on  that  theme.  But 
besides  that  it  would  be  in  some  sort  treason  against  Homer  to 
abandon  him  for  other  matter,  I  felt  myself  so  much  hurt  in 
my  spirits  the  moment  I  entered  on  the  contemplation  of  it, 
that  I  have  at  last  determined  absolutely  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it.  There  are  some  scenes  of  horror,  on  which  my 
imagination  can  dwell,  not  without  some  complacence.  But 
then  they  are  such  scenes  as  God,  not  man,  produces.  In 
earthquakes,  high  winds,  tempestuous  seas,  there  is  the  grand 
as  wefl  as  the  terrible.  But  when  man  is  active  to  disturb, 
there  is  such  meanness  in  the  design,  and  such  cruelty  in  the 
execution,  that  I  both  hate  and  despise  the  whole  operation, 
and  feel  it  a  degradation  of  poetry  to  employ  her  in  the  de 
scription  of  it.  I  hope  also  that  the  generality  of  my  coun 
trymen  have  more  generosity  in  their  nature  than  to  want  the 
fiddle  of  verse  to  go  before  them  in  the  performance  of  an 
act  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  loudest  calls  of  humanity. 

Breakfast  calls,  and  then  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

Erratum. — Instead  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  author  of  Manners 
of  the  Great,  read  Hannah  More. 

My  paper  mourns,  and  my  seal.  It  is  for  the  death  of  a 
venerabli'.  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
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TO    MBS.  KING. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  June  19,  1788. 

You  must  think  me  a  tardy  correspondent,  unless  you  have 
had  charity  enough  for  me  to  suppose  that  I  have  met  with 
other  hinderances  than  those  of  indolence  and  inattention. 
With  these  I  cannot  charge  myself,  for  I  am  never  idle  by 
choice  ;  and  inattentive  to  you  I  certainly  have  not  been  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  can  safely  affirm  that  every  day  I  have  thought 
on  you.  My  silence  has  been  occasioned  by  a  malady  to  which 
I  have  all  my  life  been  subject — an  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
The  last  sudden  change  of  weather,  from  excessive  heat  to  a 
wintry  degree  of  cold,  occasioned  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
me  a  pinch  of  the  rheumatic  kind  ;  from  both  which  disorders 
I  have  but  just  recovered.  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  climate 
has  been  much  altered  since  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the 
Picts ;  but  certainly  the  human  constitution  in  this  country 
has  been  altered  much.  Inured  as  we  are  from  our  cradles  to 
every  vicissitude  in  a  climate  more  various  than  any  other,  and 
in  possession  of  all  that  modern  refinement  has  been  able  to 
contrive  for  our  security,  we  are  yet  as  subject  to  blights  as 
the  tenderest  blossoms  of  spring  ;  and  are  so  well  admonished 
of  every  change  in  the  atmosphere  by  our  bodily  feelings,  as 
hardly  to  have  any  need  of  a  weather-glass  to  mark  them.  For 
this  we  are,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  the  multitude  of  our  accom 
modations  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  to  retain  the  hardiness  that 
originally  belonged  to  our  race,  under  the  delicate  management 
to  which  for  many  ages  we  have  now  been  accustomed.  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  a  bull-dog  or  a  game-cock  might  be  made 
just  as  susceptible  of  injuries  from  weather  as  myself,  were  he 
dieted  and  in  all  respects  accommodated  as  I  am.  Or  if  the 
project  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  instance  (for  we  ourselves 
did  not  become  what  we  are  at  once),  in  process  of  time,  how 
ever,  and  in  a  course  of  many  generations  it  would  certainly 
take  effect.  Let  such  a  dog  be  fed  in  his  infancy  with  pap, 
Naples  biscuit,  and  boiled  chicken ;  let  him  be  wrapped  in 
flannel  at  night,  sleep  on  a  good  feather-bed,  and  ride  out  in  a 
coach  for  an  airing ;  and  if  his  posterity  do  not  become  slight- 
limbed,  puny,  and  valetudinarian,  it  will  be  a  wonder.  Thus 
our  parents,  and  their  parents,  and  the  parents  o"f  both  were 
managed ;  and  thus  ourselves  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
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instead  of  being  weather-proof,  even  without  clothing,  furs 
and  flannels  are  not  warm  enough  to  defend  us.  It  is  observ 
able,  however,  that  though  we  have  by  these  means  lost  much 
of  our  pristine  vigour,  our  days  are  not  the  fewer.  We  live  as 
long  as  those  whom,  on  account  of  the  sturdiness  of  their 
frame,  the  poets  supposed  to  have  been  the  progeny  of  oaks. 
Perhaps  too  they  had  little  feeling,  and  for  that  reason  also 
might  be  imagined  to  be  so  descended :  for  a  very  robust 
athletic  habit'  seems  inconsistent  with  much  sensibility.  But 
sensibility  is  the  sine  qud  non  of  real  happiness.  If,  therefore, 
our  lives  have  not  been  shortened,  and  if  our  feelings  have  been 
rendered  more  exquisite  as  our  habit  of  body  has  become  more 
delicate,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  have  no  cause  to  complain, 
but  are  rather  gainers  by  our  degeneracy. 

Do  you  consider  what  you  do,  when  you  ask  one  poet  his 
opinion  of  another  ?  Yet  I  think  I  can  give  you  an  honest 
answer  to  your  question,  and  without  the  least  wish  to  nibble. 
Thomson  was  admirable  in  description  ;  but  it  always  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  somewhat  of  affectation  in  his  style,  and 
that  his  numbers  are  sometimes  not  well  harmonized.  I  could 
wish  too,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  had  confined  himself  to 
this  country  ;  for  when  he  describes  what  he  never  saw,  one 
is  forced  to  read  him  with  some  allowance  for  possible  mis 
representation.  He  was,  however,  a  true  poet,  and  his  lasting 
fame  has  proved  it.  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  with  my 
best  respects  to  Mr.  King,  most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  have  been  so  much 
indisposed,  and  hope  that  your  next  will  bring*  me  a  more 
favourable  account  of  your  health.  I  know  not  why,  but  I 
rather  suspect  that  you  do  not  allow  yourself  sufficient  air  and 
exercise.  The  physicians  call  them  non-naturals,  I  suppose  to 
deter  their  patients  from  the  use  of  them. 

TO    SAMUEL   EOSE,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  23,  1788. 

WHEN  I  tell  you  that  an  unanswered  letter  troubles  my  con 
science  in  some  degree  like  a  crime,  you  will  think  me  endued 
with  most  heroic  patience,  who  have  so  long  submitted  to  that 
trouble  on  account  of  yours  not  answered  yet.  But  the  truth 
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is,  that  I  have  been  much  engaged.  Homer  (you  know)  affords 
me  constant  employment ;  besides  -which  I  have  rather  what 
may  be  called,  considering  the  privacy  in  which  I  have  long 
lived,  a  numerous  correspondence :  to  one  of  my  friends  in 
particular,  a  near  and  much-loved  relation,  I  write  weekly,  and 
sometimes  twice  in  the  week  ;  nor  are  these  my  only  excuses  ; 
the  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  have  much  affected  me, 
and  especially  with  a  disorder  most  unfavourable  to  letter- 
writing,  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes.  With  all  these  apologies 
I  approach  you  once  more,  not  altogether  despairing  of  for 
giveness. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  rain,  without  which  this  part 
of  our  country  at  least  must  soon  have  become  a  desert.  The 
meadows  have  been  parched  to  a  January  brown,  and  we  have 
foddered  our  cattle  for  some  time,  as  in  the  winter.  The 
goodness  and  power  of  God  are  never  (I  believe)  so  universally 
acknowledged  as  at  the  end  of  a  long  drought.  Man  is  natu 
rally  a  self-sufficient  animal,  and  in  all  concerns  that  seem  to 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  ability,  thinks  little  or  not  at 
all  of  the  need  he  always  has  of  protection  and  furtherance 
from  above.  But  he  is  sensible  that  the  clouds  will  not  assem 
ble  at  his  bidding,  and  that,  though  the  clouds  assemble,  they 
will  not  fall  in  showers  because  he  commands  them.  When 
therefore  at  last  the  blessing  descends,  you  shall  hear  even  in 
the  streets  the  most  irreligious  and  thoughtless  with  one  voice 
exclaim — "  Thank  God  !"  confessing  themselves  indebted  to 
his  favour,  and  willing,  at  least  so  far  as  words  go,  to  give  him 
the  glory.  I  can  hardly  doubt  therefore  that  the  earth  is 
sometimes  parched,  and  the  crops  endangered,  in  order  that 
the  multitude  may  not  want  a  memento  to  whom  they  owe 
them,  nor  absolutely  forget  the  power  on  which  all  depend  for 
all  things. 

Our  solitary  part  of  the  year  is  over.  Mrs.  Unwin's  daugh 
ter  and  son-in-law  have  lately  spent  some  time  with  us.  We 
shall  shortly  receive  from  London  our  old  friends  the  Newtons 
(he  was  once  minister  of  Olney  ;)  and,  when  they  leave  us,  we 
expect  that  Lady  Hesketh  will  succeed  them,  perhaps  to  spend 
the  summer  here,  and  possibly  the  winter  also.  The  summer 
indeed  is  leaving  us  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  do  all  the  seasons,  and 
though  I  have  marked  their  flight  so  often,  I  know  not  which 
is  the  swiftest.  Man  is  never  so  deluded  as  when  he  dreams 
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of  his  own  duration.  The  answer  of  the  old  patriarch  to  Pha 
raoh  may  be  adopted  by  every  man  at  the  close  of  the  longest 
life — "  Few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my 
pilgrimage."  Whether  we  look  back  from  fifty,  or  from  twice 
fifty,  the  past  appears  equally  a  dream ;  and  we  can  only  be 
said  truly  to  have  lived,  while  we  have  been  profitably  em- 
ployed.  Alas,  then  !  making  the  necessary  deductions,  how 
short  is  life !  Were  men  in  general  to  save  themselves  all  the 
steps  they  take  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  what  numbers, 
who  are  now  active,  would  become  sedentary  ! 

Thus  I  have  sermonized  through  my  paper.  Living  where 
you  live,  you  can  bear  with  me  the  better.  I  always  follow 
the  leading  of  my  unconstrained  thoughts,  when  I  write  to  a 
friend,  be  they  grave  or  otherwise.  Homer  reminds  me  of 
you  every  day.  I  am  now  in  the  twenty-first  Iliad.  Adieu, 

W.  C. 

TO   THE    EEV.    JOUN   NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  Julie  24,  1/88. 

I  EEJOICE  that  my  letter  found  you  at  all  points  so  well  pre 
pared  to  answer  it  according  to  i  our  wishes.  I  have  written 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  to  apprise  her  of  your  intended  journey 
hither,  and  she,  having  as  yet  made  no  assignation  with  us 
herself,  will  easily  adjust  her  measures  to  the  occasion. 

I  have  not  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Bean. 
The  late  rains,  which  have  revived  the  hopes  of  the  farmers, 
have  intercepted  our  communication.  I  hear,  however,  that 
he  meets  with  not  a  little  trouble  in  his  progress  towards  a 
reformation  of  Olney  manners  :  and  that  the  Sabbath,  which 
he  wishes  to  have  hallowed  by  a  stricter  and  more  general  ob 
servation  of  it,  is,  through  the  brutality  of  the  lowest  order,  a 
day  of  more  turbulence  and  riot  than  any  other.  At  the  latter 
end  of  last  week  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make  another 
trip  to  the  justice,  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  the  princi 
pal  inhabitants.  What  passed,  I  have  not  learned  ;  but  I 
understand  their  errand  to  have  been,  partly  at  least,  to  efface 
the  evil  impressions  made  upon  his  worship's  mind,  by  a  rascal 
who  had  applied  to  him  a  day  or  two  before  for  a  warrant 
against  the  constable ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  obtain.  I 
rather  fear  that  the  constables  are  not  altogether  judicious  in 
the  exercise  either  of  their  justice,  or  their  mercy.  Some  who 
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have  seemed  proper  objects  of  punishment  they  have  released, 
on  a  hopeless  promise  of  better  behaviour  ;  and  others,  whose 
offence  has  been  personal  against  themselves,  though  in  other 
respects  less  guilty,  they  have  set  in  the  stocks.  The  ladies, 
however,  and  of  course  the  ladies  of  Silver-End  in  particular, 
give  them  the  most  trouble,  being  always  active  on  these  occa 
sions,  as  well  as  clamorous,  and  both  with  impunity.  For  the 
sex  are  privileged  in  the  free  use  of  their  tongues,  and  of  their 
nails,  the  Parliament  having  never  yet  laid  them  under  any 
penal  restrictions  ;  and  they  employ  them  accordingly.  John 
son,  the  constable,  lost  much  of  his  skin,  and  still  more  of  his 
coat,  in  one  of  those  Sunday  battles  :  and  had  not  Ashburner 
hastened  to  his  aid,  had  probably  been  completely  stripped  of 
both.  With  such  a  zeal  are  these  fair  ones  animated,  though, 
unfortunately  for  all  parties,  rather  erroneously. 

What  you  tell  me  of  the  effect  that  the  limitation  of  numbers 
to  tonnage,  is  likely  to  have  on  the  Slave  Trade,  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Should  it  amount,  in  the  issue,  to  an  abo 
lition  of  the  traffic,  I  shall  account  it  indeed  an  argument  of 
great  wisdom  in  our  youthful  minister.  A  silent  and  indirect 
way  of  doing  it,  is,  I  suppose,  the  only  safe  one.  At  the  same 
time,  in  how  horrid  a  light  does  it  place  the  trade  itself ;  when 
it  comes  to  be  proved  by  consequences,  that  the  mere  article 
of  a  little  elbow-room  for  the  poor  creatures  in  their  passage 
to  the  islands,  could  not  be  secured  by  an  order  of  Parliament, 
without  the  utter  annihilation  of  it !  If  so  it  prove,  no  man 
deserving  to  be  called  a  man,  can  say  that  it  ought  to  subsist 
a  moment  longer. — My  writing-time  is  expended,  and  break 
fast  is  at  hand.  With  our  joint  love  to  the  trio,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  your  good  journey  to  Weston,  I  remain,  my  dear 
friend,  Affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S.  I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
with  many  thanks  for  his  obliging  present,  which  I  shall 
highly  value. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  27,  1788. 

FOR  the  sake  of  a  longer  visit,  my  dearest  coz.,  I  can  be  well 
content  to  wait.  The  country,  this  country  at  least,  is  pleasant 
at  all  times,  and  when  winter  is  come,  or  near  at  hand,  we  shall 
have  the  better  chance  for  being  snug.  I  know  your  passion  for 

8.  C. 4.  D 
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retirement  indeed,  or  for  what  we  call  deedy  retirement,  and 

the  F s  intending  to  return  to  Bath  with  their  mother,  when 

her  visit  at  the  Hall  is  over,  you  will  then  find  here  exactly  the 
retirement  in  question.  I  have  made  in  the  orchard  the  best 
winter-walk  in  all  the  parish,  sheltered  from  the  east,  and  from 
the  north-east,  and  open  to  the  sun,  except  at  his  rising,  all  the 
day.  Then  we  will  have  Homer  and  Don  Quixote  :  and  then  we 
will  have  saunter  and  chat,  and  one  laugh  more  before  we  die. 
Our  Orchard  is  alive  with  creatures  of  all  kinds  ;  poultry  of  every 
denomination  swarms  in  it,  and  pigs,  the  drollest  in  the  world ! 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  a  cousin  Charles  also,  as  well  as  a  cou 
sin  Henry,  who  has  had  the  address  to  win  the  good-likings  of 
the  Chancellor.  May  he  fare  the  better  for  it !  As  to  myself,  I  have 
long  since  ceased  to  have  any  expectations  from  that  quarter. 
Yet  if  he  were  indeed  mortified  as  you  say  (and  no  doubt  you 
have  particular  reasons  for  thinking  so,)  and  repented  to  that 
degree  of  his  hasty  exertions  in  favour  of  the  present  occupant, 
who  can  tell?  he  wants  neither  means  nor  management,  but  can 
easily  at  some  future  period  redress  the  evil,  if  he  chooses  to  do 
it.  But  in  the  mean  time  life  steals  away,  and  shortly  neither  he 
will  be  in  circumstances  to  do  me  a  kindness,  nor  I  to  receive 
one  at  his  hands.  Let  him  make  haste  therefore,  or  he  will  die 
a  promise  in  my  debt,  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  perform. 
Your  communications  on  this  subject  are  as  safe  as  you  can 
wish  them.  We  divulge  nothing  but  what  might  appear  in  the 
magazine,  nor  that  without  great  consideration. 

I  must  tell  you  a  feat  of  my  dog  Beau.  Walking  by  the  river 
side,  I  observed  some  water-lilies  floating  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  bank.  They  are  a  large  white  flower,  with  an  orange 
coloured  eye,  very  beautiful.  I  had  a  desire  to  gather  one,  and, 
having  your  long  cane  in  my  hand,  by  the  help  of  it  endeavour 
ed  to  bring  one  of  them  within  my  reach.  But  the  attempt 
proved  vain,  and  I  walked  forward.  Beau  had  all  the  while  ob 
served  me  attentively.  Returning  soon  after  toward  the  same 
place,  I  observed  him  plunge  into  the  river,  while  I  was  about 
forty  yards  distance  from  him  ;  and,  when  I  had  nearly  reached 
the  spot,  he  swam  to  land  with  a  lily  in  his  mouth,  which  he 
came  and  laid  at  my  foot. 

Mr.  Rose,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  as  a  visitor  of  mine 
for  the  first  time  soon  after  you  left  us,  writes  me  word  that  he 
has  seen  my  ballads  against  the  slave-mongers,  but  not  in  print. 
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Where  he  met  with  them,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Bull  begged  hard 
for  leave  to  print  them  at  Newport-Pagnel,  and  I  refused,  think 
ing  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  anticipate  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  others,  at  whose  pressing  instance  I  composed  them,  in 
their  design  to  print  them.  But  perhaps  I  need  not  have  been 
so  squeamish ;  for  the  opportunity  to  publish  them  in  London 
seems  now  not  only  ripe,  but  rotten.  I  am  well  content.  There 
is  but  one  of  them  with  which  I  am  myself  satisfied,  though  I 
have  heard  them  all  well  spoken  of.  But  there  are  very  few 
things  of  my  own  composition,  that  I  can  endure  to  read,  when 
they  have  been  written  a  month,  though  at  first  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  all  perfection. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  been  much  the  happier  since  the  time 
of  your  return  hither  has  been  in  some  sort  settled,  begs  me  to 
make  her  kindest  remembrance. 

Yours,  my  dear,  most  truly,         \V.  C. 

TO   LADY    HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  July  5,  1788. 

NOT  emetic  tartar,  my  coz.,  but  the  soluble  salt  of  tartar,  has 
been  of  such  sovereign  use  to  me,  I  have  not  ceased  to  take  it 
since  the  time  when  Dr.  Ash  prescribed  it,  and  believe  myself 
indebted  to  it  in  a  great  degree  for  the  measure  of  health  that  I 
have  enjoyed.  But  with  all  its  virtues,  it  has  not  superseded  the 
necessity  of  now  and  then  (once  or  twice  in  a  year  perhaps)  a 
dose  of  its  namesake  the  emetic.  My  stomach  is  much  im 
proved  since  the  last  operation,  and  yet  is  in  all  respects  a 
troublesome,  and  in  one  a  very  singular  stomach.  For  you  must 
know,  my  dear,  to  carry  on  the  Johnsonianism  a  little  farther, 
that  take  what  I  will  of  the  emetic  kind,  I  could  not  absolutely 
swear  when  the  operation  is  over,  that  I  have  spuked  at  ah1. 
The  only  effect  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  it  disturbs  certain  air- 
bubbles  contained  in  the  organ  of  digestion,  which,  as  they  es 
cape  out  of  the  said  organ  through  the  gullet  or  throat,  bring 
with  them  a  part  of  what  I  wish  to  be  rid  of.  But  your  true 
roaring  vomit,  that  pumps  up  the  very  dregs  from  the  bottom, 
is  an  exploit  to  which  I  am  by  no  means  equal.  Accordingly 
much  is  left  where  it  was. 

I  have  seen  no  more  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Letters  than  the  Maga 
zine  and  Review  have  afforded.  If  I  remember  right,  the  letters 
of  Johnson  pleased  me  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  though  on 

D  2 
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all  other  occasions  he  wrote  like  nobody,  in  his  letters  he  ex 
presses  himself  somewhat  in  the  style  of  other  folks.  For  I 
hate  triplets  in  prose,  and  can  hardly  think  even  his  good  sense 
a  sufficient  counterpoise  for  his  affectation.  I  admire  your  new 
way  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  to  save  yourself  from  the  Royal 
Durance,  alias  the  King's  Bench,  by  printing  my  letters.  You 
have  my  free  permission  to  do  it,  but  not  till  I  am  dead.  No, 
nor  even  then,  till  you  have  given  them  a  complete  revisal,  eras 
ing  all  that  the  critics  in  such  matters  would  condemn.  In  which 
case,  my  dear,  thou  wilt  reduce  thy  noble  to  nine  pence,  and 
must  take  thy  seat  in  a  gaol  at  last. 

I  shall  be  as  happy  in  the  arrival  of  my  Solander,  as  he 
whose  name  it  bears,  was  to  arrive  once  more  in  England  after 
his  circumnavigation.  To  be  the  proprietor  of  any  thing  that 
M-as  once  my  uncle's  will  make  me  rich.  A  mere  trifle  acquires 
value  by  having  been  the  property  of  such  a  man ;  but  his 
watch  will  be  a  vade  mecum  with  which  I  shall  hold  a  thou 
sand  conversations  when  I  am  in  the  woods  alone  ;  nor  will  his 
snuff-box  fall  a  whit  short  of  it,  as  a  most  desirable  companion. 
The  love  I  bore  him,  and  the  honour  I  have  for  his  memory, 
will  make  them  both  inestimable  to  me.  The  box  therefore 
charged  with  these  treasures  will,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  contents,  be  an  addition  not  to  my  convenience 
only,  but  likewise  to  my  real  comfort ; — not  forgetting  the 
Dean's  toothpick.  For  the  Dean  also  was  justly  one  of  the 
principal  boasts  of  our  family,  and  a  man  whom  I  loved  and 
honoured  most  devoutly.  I  have  not  words  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  feel  myself  obliged  by  the  distinction  made  in  my  favour  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  beg  you  will  tell  your  sister  so,  giving  her 
at  the  same  time  my  sincerest  thanks  and  acknowledgements. 
With  respect  to  the  conveyance  of  them  hither,  I  think  I  shall 
be  easier  if  they  come  by  the  Wellingborough  coach,  having 
more  confidence  in  it  than  in  the  waggon.  The  passage  is 
quicker,  the  quantity  of  lumber  less,  and  the  chances  of  dam 
age  are  fewer  in  proportion.  It  is  also  an  established  law,  that 
the  trusty  Kitch  meets  always  the  coach  at  its  arrival,  and 
brings  hither  our  parcels  immediately,  whereas  we  wait  some 
times  two  or  three  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  for  a  parcel 
sent  by  the  waggon.  Thanks,  too,  for  the  chocolate. 

Beau's  performance  was  exactly  such  as  I  have  represented 
it,  without  any  embellishment.  I  may  now  add,  that  the  next 
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time  we  walked  to  the  same  place  together,  he  repeated  it.  With 
respect  to  his  diet,  it  is  always  of  the  most  salutary  kind  :  lights 
he  never  eats,  and  liver,  having  observed  that  it  makes  him  sick, 
we  never  give  him.  Bread  he  eats  in  abundance,  and  it  is  the 
only  thing  for  which  he  begs  with  much  importunity.  He  is  re 
gularly  combed,  and  his  ears,  which  are  remarkably  handsome, 
are  my  own  particular  care.  They  gather  burrs  while  he  threads 
all  the  thickets  in  his  way,  from  which  I  deliver  them  myself 
as  soon  as  we  get  home.  But  having  taught  him  to  take  the 
water,  and  even  to  delight  in  it,  I  never  give  him  a  forced  wash 
ing,  lest  he  should  contract  a  hydrophobia,  and  refuse  the  river. 
I  have  observed,  too,  that  dogs  often  washed  get  rheumatisms, 
because  they  do  not  dry  themselves  by  exercise,  but  lie  down  in 
their  damp  coats,  which  is  hurtful  to  every  thing  but  a  high- 
lander. 

The  Frogs  are  to  come  home  this  day  by  dinner.  I  want 
much  to  see  what  resolution  the  Chancellor  moved  against 
Mr.  Rose.  At  least  he  will  give  him  a  trimming,  and  a  good 
one,  I  doubt  not. 

Ever  yours,  my  dear,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  watch  is  no  repeater, 
neither  good  for  much  in  its  kind.  It  was  made  at  Cambridge 
for  my  brother,  and  brought  home  the  day  after  his  death — a 
metal  one,  for  which  I  paid  six  guineas.  It  has  been  one  of 
my  chief  employments  to  wish  for  a  better. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  6,  1788. 

if  BITTEB,  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear "  have  compelled 
me  to  draw  on  you  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  payable  to 
John  Higgins,  Esq.  or  order.  The  draft  bears  date  July  5th. 
— You  will  excuse  my  giving  you  this  trouble,  in  consideration 
that  I  am  a  poet,  and  can  consequently  draw  for  money  much 
easier  than  I  can  earn  it. 

I  heard  of  you  a  few  days  since,  from  Walter  Bagot,  who 
called  here  and  told  me  that  you  were  gone,  I  think,  into  Rut 
landshire,  to  settle  the  accounts  of  a  large  estate  unliquidated 
many  years.  Intricacies,  that  would  turn  my  brains,  are  play 
to  you.  But  I  give  you  joy  of  a  long  vacation  at  hand,  when 
I  suppose  that  even  you  will  find  it  pleasant,  if  not  to  be  idle, 
at  least  not  to  be  hemmed  around  by  business. 

Yours  ever,  WM.  COWPER. 
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TO    LADT    HESKETH,    NEW    NORFOLK    STREET,    GROSYENOE 

SQUARE,  LONDON. 
MY  DEAREST  coz,  Saturday,  July  11,  1788. 

BETWEEN  Homer  time  and  walking  time  I  catch  a  few  minutes 
to  relieve  you  from  all  anxiety  concerning  the  Solaiidrian  vo 
lume  and  its  contents,  precious  to  me,  by  informing  you  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  sustained  the  least  damage  by 
the  road.  Once  more  I  beg  you  to  give  my  affectionate  thanks 
to  your  sister,  for  all  her  kind  remembrances  on  this  occasion, 
not  forgetting  the  books,  which  I  shall  with  the  utmost  plea 
sure  expect  by  the  waggon. 

This  short  scribblement  I  shall  send  by  special  messenger  to 
Newport,  for  the  failure  of  Rogers  the  great  having  put  an  end 
to  all  banking  business  at  Olney,  we  have  no  longer  the  con 
venience  of  a  daily  post. 

What  is  become  of  the  General  ?  It  is  so  long  since  I  heard 
from  him,  that  I  wonder  and  am  concerned.  I  wrote  to  him 
yesterday. 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  since  I  wrote  last  a  cover, 
franked  by  Mr.  Arnott,  brought  me  a  bank  note  for  twenty-five 
pounds  from  Anonymous.  Those  two  words  being  all  that  it 

contained  beside. 

*  *         * 

Have  you  seen  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ?  There  am  I, 
and  there  am  I  abused  likewise.  Somebody  has  sent  my 
Mortuary  Verses,  who  I  know  not.  My  censurer  is  neither  a 
poet  nor  a  good  reasoner,  therefore  a  fig  for  all  such  grum 
blings. 

*  *         * 

The  Newtons  come  to-morrow  ; — could  not  come  to-day, 
his  Grace  of  Bedford  having  engaged  all  the  chaises  in  the 
town. 

I  have  hung  Grey  over  the  chimney,  and  Solander  lies  on 
the  study  window-seat,  spread  with  a  green  cloth,  to  save  him 
from  the  chafe  and  friction  otherwise  incident  to  his  situation. 
He  is  perfectly  welcome.  Adieu,  my  dearest  coz. 

Thine,  JEREMY  JAGO. 

TO    LADY   HESKETTT. 

The  Lodge,  July  28,  1788. 

IT  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  me  you  have  no  talent  at  description, 
while  in  fact  you  describe  better  than  any  body.     You  have 
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given  me  a  most  complete  idea  of  your  mansion  and  its  situa 
tion  ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  with  your  letter  in  my  hand  by  way 
of  map,  could  I  be  set  down  on  the  spot  in  a  moment,  I  should 
find  myself  qualified  to  take  my  walks  and  my  pastime  in 
whatever  quarter  of  your  paradise  it  should  please  me  the 
most  to  visit.  We  also,  as  you  know,  have  scenes  at  Weston 
worthy  of  description ;  but  because  you  know  them  well,  I 
will  only  say  that  one  of  them  has,  within  these  few  days, 
been  much  improved  ;  I  mean  the  lime  walk.  By  the  help  of 
the  axe  and  the  wood-bill,  which  have  of  late  been  constantly 
employed  in  cutting  out  all  straggling  branches  that  intercepted 
the  arch,  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  now  defined  it  with  such 
exactness,  that  no  cathedral  in  the  world  can  show  one  of 
more  magnificence  or  beauty.  I  bless  myself  that  I  live  so 
near  it ;  for  were  it  distant  several  miles,  it  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  visit  it,  merely  as  an  object  of  taste  ;  not  to  mention 
the  refreshment  of  such  a  gloom  both  to  the  eyes  and  spirits. 
And  these  are  the  things  which  our  modern  improvers  of  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  have  displaced  without  mercy,  because, 
forsooth,  they  are  rectilinear !  It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  sunbeams  for  the  same  reason. 

Have  you  seen  the  account  of  Five  hundred  celebrated 
authors  now  living  ?  I  am  one  of  them  ;  but  stand  charged 
with  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of  totally  neglecting 
method  ;  an  accusation  which,  if  the  gentleman  would  take  the 
pains  to  read  me,  he  would  find  sufficiently  refuted.  I  am 
conscious  at  least  of  having  laboured  much  in  the  arrangement 
of  my  matter,  and  of  having  given  to  the  several  parts  of  my 
book  of  the  Task,  as  well  as  to  each  poem  in  the  first  volume, 
that  sort  of  slight  connexion  which  poetry  demands  ;  for  in 
poetry,  (except  professedly  of  the  didactic  kind)  a  logical  pre 
cision  would  be  stiff,  pedantic,  and  ridiculous.  But  there  is 
no  pleasing  some  critics  ;  the  comfort  is,  that  I  am  contented, 
whether  they  be  pleased  or  not.  At  the  same  time,  to  my 
honour  be  it  spoken,  the  chronicler  of  us  five  hundred  pro 
digies  bestows  on  me,  for  aught  I  know,  more  commendations 
than  on  any  other  of  my  confraternity.  May  he  live  to  write 
the  histories  of  as  many  thousand  poets,  and  find  me  the  very 
best  among  them  !•  Amen  ! 

I  join  with  you,  my  dearest  coz,  in  wishing  that  I  owned 
the  fee  simple  of  all  the  beautiful  scenes  around  you,  but  such 
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emoluments  were  never  designed  for  poets.  Am  I  not  happier 
than  ever  poet  was,  in  having  thee  for  my  cousin,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  thy  arrival  here  whenever  Strawberry  Hill  shall 
lose  thee  ?  Ever  thine,  \V.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  August  9,  1788. 

THE  Newtons  are  still  here,  and  continue  with  us  I  believe 
until  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.  Here  is  also  my  friend,  Mr. 
Rose,  a  valuable  young  man,  who,  attracted  by  the  effluvia 
of  my  genius,  found  me  out  in  my  retirement  last  January 
twelvemonth.  I  have  not  permitted  him  to  be  idle,  but  have 
made  him  transcribe  for  me  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad.  He 
brings  me  the  compliments  of  several  of  the  literati,  with  whom 
he  is  acquainted  in  town,  and  tells  me,  that  from  Dr.  Maclaine, 
whom  he  saw  lately,  he  learns  that  my  book  is  in  the  hands  of 
sixty  different  persons  at  the  Hague,  who  are  all  enchanted 
with  it,  not  forgetting  the  said  Dr.  Maclaine  himself,  who  tells 
him  that  he  reads  it  every  day,  and  is  always  the  better  for  it. 

0  rare  we ! 

I  have  been  employed  this  morning  in  composing  a  Latin 
motto  for  the  King's  clock  ;  the  embellishments  of  which  are 
by  Mr.  Bacon.  That  gentleman  breakfasted  with  us  on  Wed 
nesday,  having  come  thirty-seven  miles  out  of  his  way  on  pur 
pose  to  see  your  cousin.  At  his  request  I  have  done  it,  and 
have  made  two :  he  will  choose  that  which  liketh  him  best. 
Mr.  Bacon  is  a  most  excellent  man,  and  a  most  agreeable  com 
panion  :  I  would  that  he  lived  not  so  remote,  or  that  he  had 
more  opportunity  of  travelling. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  syllable  of  the  rhyming 
correspondence  between  me  and  my  poor  brother  left,  save  and 
except  the  six  lines  of  it  quoted  in  yours.  I  had  the  whole  of 
it,  but  it  perished  in  the  wreck  of  a  thousand  other  things, 
when  I  left  the  Temple. 

Breakfast  calls.     Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL   HOSE,    ESQ. 
MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  \Veston,  Aug.  18,  1788. 

1  LEFT  you  with  a  sensible  regret,  alleviated  only  by  the  con 
sideration  that  I  shall  see  you  again  in  October.     I  was  under 
some  concern  also,  lest,  not  being  able  to  give  you  any  certain 
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directions  myself,  nor  knowing  where  you  might  find  a  guide, 
you  should  wander  and  fatigue  yourself,  good  walker  as  you 
are,  before  you  could  reach  Northampton.  Perhaps  you  heard 
me  whistle  just  after  our  separation  :  it  was  to  call  back  Beau, 
who  was  running  after  you  with  all  speed,  to  entreat  you  to 
return  with  me.  For  my  part,  I  took  my  own  time  to  return, 
and  did  not  reach  home  till  after  one  ;  and  then  so  weary, 
that  I  was  glad  of  my  great  chair,  to  the  comforts  of  which  I 
added  a  crust  and  a  glass  of  rum  and  water,  not  without  great 
occasion.  Such  a  foot-traveller  am  I. 

I  am  writing  on  Monday,  but  whether  I  shall  finish  my  let 
ter  this  morning  depends  on  Mrs.  Unwin's  coming  sooner  or 
later  down  to  breakfast.  Something  tells  me  that  you  set  off 
to-day  for  Birmingham  ;  and  though  it  be  a  sort  of  Iricism  to 
say  here,  I  beseech  you  take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  day 
threatens  great  heat, — I  cannot  help  it ;  the  weather  may  be 
cold  enough  at  the  time  when  that  good  advice  shall  reach 
you ;  but  be  it  hot,  or  be  it  cold,  to  a  man  who  travels  as  you 
travel,  "  take  care  of  yourself "  can  never  be  an  unseasonable 
caution.  I  am  sometimes  distressed  on  this  account ;  for 
though  you  are  young,  and  well  made  for  such  exploits,  those 
very  circumstances  are  more  likely  than  any  thing  to  betray 
you  into  danger. 

Consuls  quid  valeant  PIANT.X,  quid  ferre  recusent. 
The  Newtons  left  us  on  Friday.  We  frequently  talked  about 
you  after  your  departure,  and  every  thing  that  was  spoken 
was  to  your  advantage.  I  know  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
in  London,  and  perhaps  when  your  summer  and  autumn 
rambles  are  over,  you  will  afford  them  that  pleasure.  The 
Throckmortons  are  equally  well  disposed  to  you,  and  them 
also  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  valuable  connexion,  the  rather 
because  you  can  pnly  cultivate  it  at  Weston. 

I  have  not  been  idle  since  you  went,  having  not  only 
laboured  as  usual  at  the  Iliad,  but  composed  a  spick  and  span 
new  piece,  called  "  The  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily,"  which  you 
shall  see  when  we  meet  again.  I  believe  I  related  to  you  the 
incident  which  is  the  subject  of  it.  I  have  also  read  most  of 
Lavater's  Aphorisms  ;  they  appear  to  me  some  of  them  wise, 
many  of  them  whimsical,  a  few  of  them  false,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  extravagant.  Nil  illi  medium.  If  he  finds  in  a  man 
the  feature  or  quality  that  he  approves,  he  defies  him  ;  if  the 
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contrary,  he  is  a  devil.  His  verdict  is  in  neither  case,  I  sup 
pose,  a  just  one.  \V.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  cozwoz,  The  Lodge,  Aug.  21,  1788. 

OUE  friends,  as  you  opine,  are  gone,  having  made  us,  (to  our 
selves  at  least,)  a  very  agreeable  visit.  We  are  now  as  quiet  as 
dormice  in  a  hollow  tree,  but  not  always  so,  neither  shall  we 
be  so  to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow.  The  Frogs  dine  with  us  to 
day,  and  to-morrow  we  with  them.  The  Dowager  and  George 
arrived  yesterday.  They  have  also  at  their  house  an  aunt  of 
Mrs.  Frog's  named  Canning,  together  with  her  husband :  so 
we  are  likely  to  be  a  numerous  party.  But  be  not  alarmed, 
my  dear,  lest  such  a  feast  should  produce  a  famine.  There 
would,  I  confess,  be  danger  of  it,  were  we  to  entertain  such 
multitudes  often ;  but  we  and  our  neighbours  have,  without  a 
word  said  on  the  subject,  fallen  on  the  only  method  that  could 
certainly  prevent  it.  We  receive  five  or  six  invitations,  and 
sometimes  more,  for  one  that  we  give  ; — a  measure  extremely 
salutary  to  the  finances  of  a  poet ; — and  poet  as  I  am,  I  could 
not  eat  with  any  comfort  at  their  table  did  I  not  occasionally 
set  forth  my  board  for  them.  Poor  Mrs.  Frog  is  far  from 
well.  In  the  morning  she  has  tremblings  and  flutterings  and 
other  nervous  affections  as  constantly  as  the  morning  comes  ; 
though  as  the  day  wears  off,  so  do  her  indispositions  with  it, 
and  she  becomes  herself  again.  I  shall  press  her  by  and  by 
to  take  the  medicine  of  your  recommendation.  George's 
company  in  the  mean  time  bids  fair  to  be  of  use  to  her.  They 
love  each  other  dearly,  and  he  is  ever  droll  and  cheerful. 

The  behaviour  of  my  little  dog  on  the  occasion  which  I  re 
lated  to  you  has  given  birth  to  the  following,  which  I  tran 
scribe  in  the  hope  it  may  entertain  you  at  least  as  well  as  any 
thing  that  I  could  say  in  prose.  It  is  spick  and  span,  and 
unseen  as  yet  by  mortal  eyes,  except  Mrs.  Unwin's. 

To  me,  my  dear,  it  seemeth  that  we  shall  never  by  any  ma 
nagement  make  a  deep  impression  on  Mrs.  Montague.  Persons 
who  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  praise  become  proof 
against  it.  Mr.  Walpole's  opinion  of  me,  as  I  forbode,  will 
not  flatter  much  your  predilections  in  favour  of  your  cousin . 
I  know  not  why,  but  something  tells  me  so. 

My  anonymous  friend  has  again  sent  me  fish  : — three  cod, 
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•with  oysters.  I  should  like  them  better  if  he  would  announce 
himself.  I  have  made  a  new  frock, — the  Weston  uniform. 
We  are  all  to  meet  so  habited  this  day. — Mr.  Newton  has 
lately  procured  me  several  subscriptions,  and  the  General,  I 
suppose,  has  told  you  that  I  am  likely  to  get  those  of  the 
Scots  Universities.  Farewell,  my  ever  beloved  coz. 

Thine  most  truly,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   MES.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Aug.  28,  1788. 

SnouLB  you  discard  me  from  the  number  of  your  correspond 
ents,  you  would  treat  me  as  I  seem  to  deserve,  though  I  do 
not  actually  deserve  it.  I  have  lately  been  engaged  with  com 
pany  at  our  house,  who  resided  with  us  five  weeks,  and  have 
had  much  of  the  rheumatism  into  the  bargain.  Not  in  my 
fingers,  you  will  say ; — True.  But  you  know  as  well  as  I, 
that  pain,  be  it  where  it  may,  indisposes  us  to  writing. 

You  express  some  degree  of  wonder  that  I  found  you  out  to 
be  sedentary,  at  least  much  a  stayer  within  doors,  without  any 
sufficient  data  for  my  direction.  Now  if  I  should  guess  your 
figure  and  stature  with  equal  success,  you  will  deem  me  not 
only  a  poet  but  a  conjurer.  Yet  in  fact  I  have  no  pretensions 
of  that  sort.  I  have  only  formed  a  picture  of  you  in  my  own 
imagination,  as  we  ever  do  of  a  person  of  whom  we  think 
much,  though  we  have  never  seen  that  person.  Your  height 
I  conceive  to  be  about  five  feet  five  inches,  which,  though  it 
would  make  a  short  man,  is  yet  height  enough  for  a  woman. 
If  you  insist  on  an  inch  or  two  more,  I  have  no  objection. 
You  are  not  very  fat,  but  somewhat  inclined  to  be  fat,  and  un 
less  you  allow  yourself  a  little  more  air  and  exercise,  will  incur 
some  danger  of  exceeding  in  your  dimensions  before  you  die. 
Let  me,  therefore,  once  more  recommend  to  you  to  walk  a 
little  more,  at  least  in  your  garden,  and  to  amuse  yourself  oc 
casionally  with  pulling  up  here  and  there  a  weed,  for  it  will  be 
an  inconvenience  to  you  to  be  much  fatter  than  you  are,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  your  strength  will  be  naturally  on  the  de 
cline.  I  have  given  you  a  fair  complexion,  a  slight  tinge  of 
the  rose  in  your  cheeks,  dark  brown  hair,  and,  if  the  fashion 
would  give  you  leave  to  show  it,  an  open  and  well-formed 
forehead.  To  all  this  I  add  a  pair  of  eyes  not  quite  black, 
but  nearly  approaching  to  that  hue,  and  very  animated.  I 
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have  not  absolutely  determined  on  the  shape  of  your  nose,  or 
the  form  of  your  mouth  ;  but  should  you  tell  me  that  I  have 
in  other  respects  drawn  a  tolerable  likeness,  have  no  doubt 
but  I  can  describe  them  too.  I  assure  you  that  though  I  have 
a  great  desire  to  read  him,  I  have  never  seen  Lavater,  nor  have 
availed  myself  in  the  least  of  any  of  his  rules  on  this  occasion. 
Ah,  madam !  if  with  all  that  sensibility  of  yours,  which  exposes 
you  to  so  much  sorrow,  and  necessarily  must  expose  you  to  it, 
in  a  world  like  this,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
you  smile,  I  have  then  painted  you,  whether  with  a  strong 
resemblance,  or  with  none  at  all,  to  very  good  purpose. 

I  had  intended  to  have  sent  you  a  little  poem,  which  I  have 
lately  finished,  but  have  no  room  to  transcribe  it.  You  shall 
have  it  by  another  opportunity.  Breakfast  is  on  the  table, 
and  my  time  also  fails,  as  well  as  my  paper.  I  rejoice  that  a 
cousin  of  yours  found  my  volumes  agreeable  to  him,  for,  being 
your  cousin,  I  will  be  answerable  for  his  good  taste  and  judge 
ment. 

When  I  wrote  last,  I  was  in  mourning  for  a  dear  and  much- 
valued  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
six.  My  best  respects  attend  Mr.  King ;  and  I  am,  dear 
madam,  Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.  JOHN  JfEWTOJf. 

MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  Sept.  2,  1788. 

I  EEJOICE  that  you  and  yours  reached  London  safe,  especially 
when  I  reflect  that  you  performed  the  journey  on  a  day  so 
fatal,  as  I  understand,  to  others  travelling  the  same  road.  I 
found  those  comforts  in  your  visit  which  have  formerly  sweet 
ened  all  our  interviews,  in  part  restored.  I  knew  you  ;  knew 
you  for  the  same  shepherd  who  was  sent  to  lead  me  out  of 
the  wilderness  into  the  pasture  where  the  chief  Shepherd  feeds 
his  flock,  and  felt  my  sentiments  of  affectionate  friendship  for 
you  the  same  as  ever.  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting,  and 
that  thing  the  crown  of  all.  I  shall  find  it  in  God's  time,  if  it  be 
not  lost  for  ever.  When  I  say  this,  I  say  it  trembling  ;  for  at 
what  time  soever  comfort  shall  come,  it  will  not  come  without 
its  attendant  evil ;  and  whatever  good  thing  may  occur  in  the 
interval,  I  have  sad  forebodings  of  the  event,  having  learned  by 
experience,  that  I  was  born  to  be  persecuted  with  peculiar 
fury,  and  assuredly  believing,  that  such  as  my  lot  has  been, 
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it  will  be  so  to  the  end.  This  belief  is  connected  in  my  mind 
with  an  observation  I  have  often  made,  and  is  perhaps  founded, 
in  great  part,  upon  it :  that  there  is  a  certain  style  of  dispen 
sations  maintained  by  Providence  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 
every  man,  which,  however  the  incidents  of  his  life  may  vary, 
and  though  he  may  be  thrown  into  many  different  situations,  is 
never  exchanged  for  another.  The  style  of  dispensation  pecu 
liar  to  myself  has  hitherto  been  that  of  sudden,  violent,  un 
looked-for  change.  When  I  have  thought  myself  falling  into 
the  abyss,  I  have  been  caught  up  again ;  when  I  have  thought 
myself  on  the  threshold  of  a  happy  eternity,  I  have  been  thrust 
down  to  hell.  The  rough  and  the  smooth  of  s.ich  a  lot,  taken 
together,  should  perhaps  have  taught  me  never  to  despair ; 
but  through  an  unhappy  propensity  in  my  nature  to  forebode 
the  worst,  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  operated  as  an  admoni 
tion  to  me  never  to  hope.  A  firm  persuasion  that  I  can  never 
durably  enjoy  a  comfortable  state  of  mind,  but  must  be  de 
pressed  in  proportion  as  I  have  been  elevated,  withers  my  joys 
in  the  bud,  and,  in  a  manner,  entombs  them  before  they  are 
born  :  for  I  have  no  expectation  but  of  sad  vicissitude,  and  ever 
believe  that  the  last  shock  of  all  will  be  fatal. 

We  have  been  careful  to  execute  your  commission  of  compli 
ments  and  respects  to  the  Throckmortons.  They  speak  of 
you  both  in  the  handsomest  terms  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Frog  will  visit  Colman's  Buildings  the  first  oppor 
tunity. 

Mr.  Bean  has  still  some  trouble  with  his  parishioners.  The 
suppression  of  five  public  houses  is  the  occasion.  He  called 
on  me  yesterday  morning  for  advice  ;  though,  discreet  as  he  is 
himself,  he  has  little  need  of  such  counsel  as  I  can  give  him. 
Harold,  who  is  subtle  as  a  dozen  foxes,  met  him  on  a  Sunday, 
exactly  at  his  descent  from  the  pulpit,  and  proposed  to  him  a 
general  meeting  of  the  parish,  in  vestry,  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Bean,  attacked  so  suddenly,  consented  ;  but  afterward  repented 
that  he  had  done  so,  assured  as  he  was  that  he  should  be  out 
voted.  There  seemed  no  remedy  but  to  apprise  them  before 
hand  that  he  would  meet  them  indeed,  but  not  with  a  view  to 
have  the  question  decided  by  a  majority  :  that  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  to  make  his  allegations  against  each  of  the 
houses  in  question,  which  if  they  could  refute,  well ;  if  not, 
they  could  no  longer  reasonably  oppose  his  measures.  This 
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was  what  he  came  to  submit  to  my  opinion.  I  could  do  no 
less  than  approve  it ;  and  he  left  me  with  a  purpose  to  declare 
his  mind  to  them  immediately. 

My  thanks 'attend  Mrs.  Newton  for  her  Cambridge  news. 
The  worthy  Doctor  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  in  a  sad  scrape. — 
I  beg  that  you  will  give  my  affectionate  respects  to  Mr.  Bacon, 
and  assure  him  of  my  sincere  desire  that  he  should  think  him 
self  perfectly  at  liberty  respecting  the  mottos,  to  choose  one,  or 
to  reject  both,  as  likes  him  best.  I  wish  also  to  be  remembered 
with  much  affection  to  Mrs.  Cowper,  and  always  rejoice  to 
hear  of  her  well-being. 

Mrs.  Unwin  will  speak  for  herself.  She  is  going  she  tells 
me  to  write  to  Mrs.  Newton.  You  will  therefore  present  my 
best  love  to  her  and  to  Miss  Catty,  and  believe  me,  as  I  truly 
am,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Sept.  11,  1788. 

SINCE  your  departure  I  have  twice  visited  the  oak,  and  with 
an  intention  to  push  my  enquiries  a  mile  beyond  it,  where  it 
seems  I  should  have  found  another  oak,  much  larger,  and 
much  more  respectable  than  the  former ;  but  once  I  was 
hindered  by  the  rain,  and  once  by  the  sultriness  of  the  day. 
This  latter  oak  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  Judith  many 
ages,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an  oak  at  the  time  of  the  Con 
quest.  If  I  have  not  an  opportunity  to  reach  it  before  your 
arrival  here,  we  will  attempt  that  exploit  together ;  and  even 
if  I  should  have  been  able  to  visit  it  ere  you  come,  I  shall  yet 
be  glad  to  do  so ;  for  the  pleasure  of  extraordinary  sights, 
like  all  other  pleasures,  is  doubled  by  the  participation  of  a 
friend. 

You  wish  for  a  copy  of  my  little  dog's  eulogium,  which  I 
will  therefore  transcribe  ;  but  by  so  doing,  I  shall  leave  myself 
but  scanty  room  for  prose. 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  neighbours  at  the  Hall  should  have 
left  it,  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  want  you 
to  see  them  soon  again,  that  a  little  consuetude  may  wear  off 
restraint ;  and  you  may  be  able  to  improve  the  advantage  you 
have  already  gained  in  that  quarter.  I  pitied  you  for  the  fears 
which  deprived  you  of  your  uncle's  company,  and  the  more  for 
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having  suffered  so  much  by  those  fears  myself.  Fight  against 
that  vicious  fear,  for  such  it  is,  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  It 
is  the  worst  enemy  that  can  attack  a  man  destined  to  the 
forum  ; — it  ruined  me.  To  associate  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  most  respectable  company,  for  good  sense  and  good 
breeding,  is,  I  believe,  the  only,  at  least  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
best,  remedy.  The  society  of  men  of  pleasure  will  not  cure  it, 
but  rather  leaves  us  more  exposed  to  its  influence  in  company 
of  better  persons. 

Now  for  the  Dog  and  the  Water  Lily.  W.  C. 

TO    LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  .  The  Lodge,  Sept.  13,  1788. 

BEAU  seems  to  have  objections  against  my  writing  to  you  this 
morning  that  are  not  to  be  overruled.  He  will  be  in  my 
lap,  li eking  my  face,  and  nibbling  the  end  of  my  pen.  Perhaps 
he  means  to  say,  I  beg  you  will  give  my  love  to  her,  which"  I 
therefore  send  you  accordingly.  There  cannot  be,  this  hinder- 
ance  excepted,  a  situation  more  favourable  to  the  business  I 
have  in  hand  than  mine  at  this  moment.  Here  is  no  noise, 
save  (as  the  poets  always  express  it)  that  of  the  birds  hopping 
on  their  perches  and  playing  with  their  wires,  while  the  sun 
glimmering  through  the  elm  opposite  the  window  falls  on  my 
desk  with  all  the  softness  of  moonshine.  There  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  nor  a  leaf  that  moves,  so  that  over  and  above  the 
enjoyment  of  the  purest  calm,  I  feel  a  well-warranted  expect 
ation  that  such  as  the  day  is,  it  will  be  to  its  end.  This  is  the 
month  in  which  such  weather  is  to  be  expected,  and  which  is 
therefore  welcome  to  me  beyond  all  others,  October  excepted, 
which  promises  to  bring  you  hither.  At  your  coming  you  will 
probably  find  us,  and  us  only,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  uzz. 
The  Frogs,  as  I  told  you,  hop  into  Norfolk  soon,  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Petre,  who  beside  his  palace  in  Essex,  has  another  in  that 
county.  All  the  brothers  are  now  at  the  Hall,  save  the  phy 
sician,  who  is  employed  in  prescribing  medicine  to  the  Welsh 
at  Cardiff'.  There  lives  he  with  madume  son  cpouse,  with  an 
income  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, — all  happiness  and 
contentment.  The  mother  is  also  here  ;  and  here  is  also  our 
uncle  Gifford, — a  man  whom  if  you  know  you  must  love,  and 
if  you  do  not,  I  wish  you  did.  But  he  goes  this  morning,  and 
I  expect  every  minute  to  see  him  pass  my  window.  In  volu- 
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bility,  variety,  and  earnestness  of  expression,  he  very  much 
resembles  your  father,  and  in  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  too  ; 
so  that  though  he  be  but  a  passenger,  or  rather  a  bird  of  pass 
age,  for  his  head-quarters  are  in  France,  and  he  only  flits  occa 
sionally  to  England,  he  has  much  engaged  my  affections.  I 
walked  with  him  yesterday  on  a  visit  to  an  oak  on  the  borders 
of  Yardley  Chase,  an  oak  which  I  often  visit,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  wonders  that  I  show  to  all  who  come  this  way,  and 
have  never  seen  it.  I  tell  them  all  that  it  is  a  thousand  years 
old,  verily  believing  it  to  be  so,  though  I  do  not  know  it.  A 
mile  beyond  this  oak  stands  another,  which  has  for  time  imme 
morial  been  known  by  the  name  of  Judith,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  an  oak  when  my  namesake  the  Conqueror  first  came 
hither.  And  beside  all  this,  there  is  a  good  coach-way  to  them 
both,  and  I  design  that  you  shall  see  them  too. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  'arrival  of  your  last  letter  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  that  of  a  hamper,  stuffed  with  various 
articles  in  the  grocery  way,  corresponding  exactly  with  a  bill 
of  parcels  which  accompanied  them.  Though  we  had  received 
no  advice  of  the  same,  we  were  not  at  all  at  a  loss  for  the 
sender,  and  hereby,  my  dear,  make  you  our  very  best  acknow 
ledgments  for  your  kind  present.  Having  had  company  this 
summer,  and  being  also  obliged  now  and  then  to  feed  the 
Frogs,  our  stock  of  hams  and  tongues  is  not,  at  present  much  ; 
— one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  making  up  our  whole 
store  in  that  way. 

I  have  as  yet  no  news  from  the  Chancellor.  It  is  possible 
that  none  I  may  have  till  he  can  send  me  good ;  for  to  me  it 
seems  that  after  having  expressed  for  me  so  much  warmth  of 
friendship  still  subsisting,  he  has  laid  himself  under  pretty 
strong  obligations  to  do  something  for  me,  if  any  thing  can  be 
done.  But  though  in  my  time  my  rest  has  been  broken  by 
many  things,  it  never  was  yet  by  the  desire  of  riches,  or  the 
dread  of  poverty.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  objection  to  all 
that  he  can  do  for  me,  be  it  ever  so  much. 

I  am  going  this  morning  with  the  Dowager  Frog  to  Chiche- 
ley,  on  a  visit  to  the  Chesters,  which  obliges  me  to  shorten  my 
scribble  somewhat.  Unless  I  finish  my  letter  first  you  will 
not  get  it  by  this  post.  Therefore  farewell,  my  dear :  may 
God  keep  thee,  and  give  us  a  joyful  meeting ;  so  pray  we 
both.  Amen.  Ever  thine,  \VM.  C. 
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TO   SAMUEL  KOBE,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Sept.  25,  1788. 

Say  what  is  the  thing  by  my  riddle  design'd 
Which  you  carried  to  London,  and  yet  left  behind  ? 

I  EXPECT  your  answer,  and  without  a  fee.  The  half  hour  next 
before  breakfast  I  devote  to  you.  The  moment  Mrs.  Unwin 
arrives  in  the  study,  be  what  I  have  written  much  or  little,  I 
shall  make  my  bow,  and  take  leave.  If  you  live  to  be  a  judge, 
as  if  I  augur  right  you  will,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  a  walking 
circuit. 

I   was  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  of .     Superior 

talents,  it  seems,  give  no  security  for  propriety  of  conduct ;  on 
the  contrary,  having  a  natural  tendency  to  nourish  pride,  they 
often  betray  the  possessor  into  such  mistakes  as  men  more 
moderately  gifted  never  commit.  Ability,  therefore,  is  not 
wisdom,  and  an  ounce  of  grace  is  a  better  guard  against  gross 
absurdity  than  the  brightest  talents  in  the  world. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  prepared  for  transcript  work :  here 
will  be  plenty  for  you.  The  day  on  which  you  shall  receive 
this,  I  beg  you  will  remember  to  drink  one  glass  at  least  to 
the  success  of  the  Iliad,  which  I  finished  the  day  before  yester 
day,  and  yesterday  began  the  Odyssey.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  I  shall  perceive  myself  travelling  in  another  road ; 
the  objects  around  me  are  at  present  so  much  the  same ; 
Olympus  and  a  council  of  gods  meet  me  at  my  first  entrance.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  heroes  and  deities,  and,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  shall  be  glad  for  variety's  sake  to  ex 
change  their  company  for  that  of  a  Cyclops. 

Weston  has  not  been  without  its  tragedies  since  you  left  us  ; 
Mr.  Throckmorton's  piping  bullfinch  has  been  eaten  by  a  rat, 
and  the  villain  left  nothing  but  poor  Bully's  beak  behind  him. 
It  will  be  a  wonder  if  this  event  does  not  at  some  convenient 
time  employ  my  versifying  passion.  Did  ever  fair  lady,  from 
the  Lesbia  of  Catullus  to  the  present-day,  lose  her  bird  and 
find  no  poet  to  commemorate  the  loss?  W.  C. 

TO   MES.    KING. 

MY    DEAREST    MADAM,  Sept.  25,  1788. 

How  surprised  was  I  this  moment  to  meet  a  servant  at  the 
gate,  who  told  me  that  he  came  from  you !     He  could  not 
S.  c. — 4.  u 
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have  been  more  welcome,  unless  lie  had  announced  your 
self.  I  am  charmed  with  your  kindness  and  with  all 
your  elegant  presents.  So  is  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  begs  me  in 
particular  to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  housewife,  the  very 
thing  she  had  just  begun  to  want.  In  the  fire-screen  you 
have  sent  me  an  enigma,  which  at  present  I  have  not  the  in 
genuity  to  expound  ;  but  some  Muse  will  help  me,  or  I  shall 
meet  with  somebody  able  to  instruct  me.  In  all  that  I  have 
seen  besides,  (for  that  I  have  not  yet  seen,)  I  admire  both  the 
taste  and  the  execution.  A  tooth-pick  case  I  had ;  but  one  so 
large,  that  no  modern  waistcoat  pocket  could  possibly  contain 
it :  it  was  some  years  since  the  Dean  of  Durham's,  for  whose 
sake  I  valued  it,  though  to  me  useless.  Yours  is  come  oppor 
tunely  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  shall  be  my  constant  com 
panion  to  its  last  thread.  The  cakes  and  the  apples  we  will 
eat,  remembering  who  sent  them ;  and  when  I  say  this,  I  will 
add  also,  that  when  we  have  neither  apples  nor  cakes  to  eat, 
we  will  still  remember  you. — What  the  MS.  poem  can  be,  that 
you  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  me,  I  am  not  able  to 
guess  ;  and  since  you  will  not  allow  that  I  have  guessed  your 
person  well,  am  become  shy  of  exercising  conjecture  on  any 
meaner  subject.  Perhaps  they  may  be  some  mortuary  verses, 
which  I  wrote  last  year  at  the  request  of  a  certain  parish  clerk. 
If  not,  and  you  have  never  seen  them,  I  will  send  you  them 
hereafter. 

You  have  been  at  Bedford.  Bedford  is  but  twelve  miles 
from  Weston.  When  you  are  at  home,  we  are  but  eighteen 
miles  asunder.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  paltry  interval  can 
separate  us  always  ?  I  will  never  believe  it.  Our  house  is 
going  to  be  filled  by  a  cousin  of  mine  and  her  train,  who  will, 
I  hope,  spend  the  winter  with  us.  I  cannot,  therefore,  repeat 
my  invitation  at  present,  but  expect  me  to  be  very  troublesome 
on  that  theme  next  summer.  I  could  almost  scold  you  for  not 
making  Weston  in  your  way  home  from  Bedford.  Though  I 
am  neither  a  relation,  nor  quite  eighty-six  years  of  age,  believe 
me  I  should  as  much  rejoice  to  see  you  and  Mr.  King  as  if  I 
were  both. 

(Mrs.  Unwin  has  this  moment  opened  the  screen,  which  I 
admire,  and  shall  find  particularly  useful.) 

I  send  you,  my  dear  madam,  the  poem  I  promised  you,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  any  thing  and  every  thing  I  write  as 
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fast  as  it  flows.  Behold  my  two  volumes  1  which,  though  your 
old  acquaintance,  I  thought,  might  receive  an  additional  re 
commendation  in  the  shape  of  a  present  from  myself. 

What  I  have  written  I  know  not,  for  all  has  been  scribbled 
in  haste.  I  will  not  tempt  your  servant's  honesty,  who  seems 
by  his  countenance  to  have  a  great  deal,  being  equally  watch 
ful  to  preserve  uncorrupted  the  honesty  of  my  own. 

I  am,  my  dearest  madam,  with  a  thousand  thanks  for  this 
stroke  of  friendship,  which  I  feel  at  my  heart,  and  with  Mrs. 
Unwin's  very  best  respects,  most  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  My  two  hares  died  little  more  than  two  years  since  ; 
one  of  them  aged  ten  years,  the  other  eleven  years  and  eleven 
months. 

Our  compliments  attend  Mr.  King. 

TO   MES.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Oct.  11,  1788. 

You  are  perfectly  secure  from  all  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
with  presents  from  me.  It  is  not  much  that  a  poet  can  pos 
sibly  have  it  in  his  power  to  give.  When  he  has  presented  his 
own  works,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  exhausted  all  means 
of  donation.  They  are  his  only  superfluity.  There  was  a 
time,  but  that  time  was  before  I  commenced  writer  for  the 
press,  when  I  amused  myself  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to 
yours  ;  allowing,  I  mean,  for  the  difference  between  masculine 
and  female  operations.  The  scissors  and  the  needle  are  your 
chief  implements  ;  mine  were  the  chisel  and  the  saw.  In 
those  days  you  might  have  been  in  some  danger  of  too  plen 
tiful  a  return  for  your  favours.  Tables,  such  as  they  were, 
and  joint  stools  such  as  never  were,  might  have  travelled  to 
Pertenhall  in  most  inconvenient  abundance.  But  I  have  long 
since  discontinued  this  practice,  and  many  others  which  I  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt,  that  I  might  escape  the  worst  of  all  evils, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences — an  idle  life.  Many 
arts  I  have  exercised  with  this  view,  for  which  nature  never 
designed  me  ;  though  among  them  were  some  in  which  I  ar 
rived  at  considerable  proficiency,  by  mere  dint  of  the  most 
heroic  perseverance.  There  is  not  a  'squire  in  all  this  country 
who  can  boast  of  having  made  better  squirrel-houses,  hutches 
for  rabbits,  or  bird-cages,  than  myself :  and  in  the  article  of 
cabba<re-nets,  I  had  no  superior.  I  even  had  the  hardiness  to 
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take  in  hand  the  pencil,  and  studied  a  whole  year  the  art  of 
drawing.  Many  figures  were  the  fruit  of  my  labours,  which 
had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being  unparalleled  by  any  produc 
tion  either  of  art  or  nature.  But  before  the  year  was  ended, 
I  had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  progress  that  may  be  made,  in 
despite  of  natural  deficiency,  by  dint  alone  of  practice  ;  for  I 
actually  produced  three  landscapes,  which  a  lady  thought  wor 
thy  to  be  framed  and  glazed.  I  then  judged  it  high  time  to 
exchange  this  occupation  for  another,  lest,  by  any  subsequent 
productions  of  inferior  merit,  I  should  forfeit  the  honour  I 
had  so  fortunately  acquired.  But  gardening  was,  of  all  em 
ployments,  that  in  which  I  succeeded  best ;  though  even  in 
this  I  did-  not  suddenly  attain  perfection.  I  began  with  lettuces 
and  cauliflowers  :  from  them  I  proceeded  to  cucumbers  ;  next 
to  melons.  I  then  purchased  an  orange-tree,  to  which,  in  due 
time,  I  added  two  or  three  myrtles.  These  served  me  day  and 
night  with  employment  during  a  whole  severe  winter.  To  de 
fend  them  from  the  frost,  in  a  situation  that  exposed  them  to 
its  severity,  cost  me  much  ingenuity  and  much  attendance.  I 
contrived  to  give  them  a  fire  heat ;  and  have  waded  night  after 
night  through  the  snow,  with  the  bellows  under  my  arm,  just 
before  going  to  bed,  to  give  the  latest  possible  puff  to  the  em 
bers,  lest  the  frost  should  seize  them  before  morning.  Very 
minute  beginnings  have  sometimes  important  consequences. 
From  nursing  two  or  three  little  evergreens,  I  became  ambi 
tious  of  a  green-house,  and  accordingly  built  one ;  which, 
verse  excepted,  afforded  me  amusement  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  expedient  of  all  the  many  to  which  I  have  fled  for  refuge 
from  the  misery  of  having  nothing  to  do.  When  I  left  Olney 
for  Weston,  I  could  no  longer  have  a  green-house  of  my  own ; 
but  in  a  neighbour's  garden  I  find  a  better,  of  which  the  sole 
management  is  consigned  to  me. 

I  had  need  take  care,  when  I  begin  a  letter,  that  the  subject 
with  which  I  set  off  be  of  some  importance  ;  for  before  I  can 
exhaust  it,  be  it  what  it  may,  I  have  generally  filled  my  paper. 
But  self  is  a  subject  inexhaustible,  which  is  the  reason  that 
though  I  have  said  little  or  nothing,  I  am  afraid,  worth  your 
hearing,  I  have  only  room  to  add,  that  I  am,  my  dear  Madam, 

Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  present  her  best  compliments,  and  say 
how  much  she  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  the  receipt  to  make 
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that  most  excellent  cake  which  came  hither  in  its  native  pan. 
There  is  no  production  of  yours  that  will  not  be  always  most 
welcome  at  Weston. 

TO   THE   EEV.   WALTEB  BAGOT. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  WestOD,  Oct.  30,  1788. 

THE  good  fortune  that  you  wished  me  I  have  actually  enjoyed, 
having  had  an  opportunity  by  means  of  Lady  Hesketh's  car 
riage  to  see  your  brother  Howard  at  Chicheley.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  near  an  hour  with  him  in  the  study,  for 
the  consequences  of  his  unfortunate  fall  which  he  got  in  Nor 
folk,  did  not  permit  him  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  saloon.  It 
gave  me  much  concern  that  not  having  seen  him  so  many 
years,  I  should  at  last  find  him  with  a  broken  bone.  He  was 
however  otherwise  in  good  health,  and  as  I  told  him,  had  suf 
fered  less  in  his  looks  by  the  lapse  of  time  that  has  passed 
since  we  were  at  school  together,  than  any  of  us. 

I  was  truly  happy  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  the 
Chesters  and  my  cousin  to  an  acquaintance.  She  and  your 
sister  would  love  each  other  more  than  people  generally  do  in 
this  neighbourhood,  could  they  come  often  together.  Another 
year  perhaps  may  afford  more  frequent  opportunities  than  they 
are  likely  to  find  in  the  present,  which  is  now  far  spent,  and 
threatens  us  with  foul  weather  soon  and  dirty  roads,  which 
make  Chicheley  unapproachable  by  mortal  wight  who  is  sub 
ject  to  fear  in  a  carriage.  Menelaus  tells  Telemachus  that  had 
Ulysses  returned  safe  from  Troy  it  was  in  his  intention  to  have 
built  him  a  city  and  a  house  in  Argos,  that  he  and  his  people, 
transferring  themselves  thither  from  Ithaca,  might  have  be 
come  his  neighbour.  Had  I  the  thousands  with  which  some 
people  are  favoured  I  would  gladly  build  for  the  Chesters,  not 
a  city,  which  they  would  not  want,  but  a  house  at  least  as 
good  as  that  which  Menelaus  had  designed  for  Ulysses,  in  the 
precincts  of  Weston  Underwood,  their  non-residence  here 
being  the  only  defect  in  the  situation. — But  I  ought  to  account 
myself  in  my  present  circumstances  here,  if  not  so  happy  as 
in  that  case  I  should  be,  at  least  as  happy  as  a  world  which  I 
do  not  hold,  as  the  saying  is,  in  a  string,  is  ever  likely  to  make 
me.  We  are  but  one  remove  from  brother  and  sister,  and- 
that  distance  has  long  since  been  absorbed  by  a  more  than 
sisterly  affection. 
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The  Northampton  Clerk  has  been  with  me  again,  and  I  have 
again  promised  him  my  assistance.  You  may  depend  on  my 
sending  you  a  printed  copy  of  this  my  second  meditation  upon 
churchyard  subjects,  as  soon  as  I  have  received  the  impression. 
It  is  likely  indeed  to  be  an  annual  remittance  ;  for  said  Clerk 
will  I  dare  say  resort  to  me  for  poetical  aid  till  either  he  or  I 
shall  want  an  epitaph  for  ourselves.  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  em 
ployed  by  him,  considering  the  task,  in  respect  of  the  occasion 
of  it,  as  even  more  important  than  Iliad  and  Odyssey  together. 
To  put  others  in  mind  of  their  latter  end,  is  at  least  as  proper  an 
occupation  for  a  man  whose  own  latter  end  is  nearer  by  almost 
sixty  years  than  once  it  was,  as  to  write  about  gods  and  heroes. 
Let  me  once  get  well  out  of  these  two  long  stories,  and  if  I  ever 
meddle  with  such  matters  more,  call  me,  as  Fluellen  says,  a 
fool  and  an  ass  and  a  prating  coxcomb. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  that  Lord  Bagot  is  so 
well,  and  I  sincerely  wish  that  he  may  find  the  Naiads  of  Bux- 
ton  as  propitious  to  him  as  those  of  Cheltenham.  The  Peerage 
can  ill  spare  such  Peers  as  he. 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  respects,  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 
most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   RET.  JOHN   NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR  FRIEND,  NOV.  29,  1788. 

NOT  to  fill  my  paper  with  apologies,  I  will  only  say,  that  you 
know  my  occupation,  and  how  little  time  it  leaves  me  for  other 
employments,  in  which,  had  I  leisure  for  them,  I  could  take 
much  pleasure.  Letter-writing  would  be  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  and  especially  writing  to  you.  It  happens  too  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  I  lie  in  bed  later  than  when  the  days 
are  not  so  short ;  not  for  the  sake  of  indulgence,  but  through 
necessity ;  for  the  servants  lying  later  too,  there  is  no  room 
for  me  below  till  near  nine  o'clock.  Thus  is  my  time,  that 
part  of  it  which  I  give  to  my  correspondents,  sadly  abridged, 
so  that  I  am  at  this  moment  in  debt  to  them  all,  except  one 
who  lives  in  Ireland.  I  have  occasionally  however  heard  of 
your  well-being ;  you  would  otherwise,  notwithstanding  all 
these  hinderances,  have  received  at  least  a  line  or  two,  could  I 
have  sent  no  more.  I  know  too  that  you  have  heard  of  mine; 
or  if  not  of  my  well-being,  at  least  of  my  being  as  well  as 
when  you  saw  me. 
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About  three  days  since,  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Wright,  Lord 
Dartmouth's  steward,  was  at  Olney,  and  yesterday  I  passed 
through  Olney,  entering  the  town  at  one  end  and  going  out  at 
the  other,  without  once  recollecting  that  such  a  person  exists. 
This  morning  he  is  gone  to  London.  My  fault  is  therefore 
irreparable,  unless  you  should  at  any  time  happen  to  see  Mr. 
Wright,  and  will  be  so  good  as  to  ask  his  pardon  for  me.  He 
is  one  of  the  last  men  living  to  whom  I  would  show  disrespect, 
because  he  is  truly  respectable  himself,  and  the  servant  of  a 
most  valuable  master ;  the  case,  too,  seems  the  more  flagrant, 
because  I  must  have  passed  immediately  before  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  he  sat,  whether  he  was  at  the  Swan  or  at 
Mr.  Gardener's,  where  he  dined  yesterday,  and  I  passed  at  two 
o'clock.  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,  however,  to  understand 
by  a  message  from  Mr.  Wright,  delivered  here  by  Mr.  Raban, 
that  his  Lordship  enjoys  better  health  than  for  years  past. 
May  he  long  enjoy  it ! 

Poor  Jenny  Raban  is  declining  fast  toward  the  grave,  and  as 
fast  aspiring  to  the  skies.  I  expected  to  have  heard  yesterday 
of  her  death ;  but  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  she  was  better. 
Dr.  Kerr  has  seen  her,  and  by  virtue,  I  suppose,  of  his  pre 
scriptions,  her  fits,  with  which  she  was  frequently  troubled, 
are  become  less  frequent.  But  there  is  no  reason,  I  believe, 
to  look  for  her  recovery.  Her  case  is  a  consumption,  into 
which  I  saw  her  sliding  swiftly  in  the  spring.  There  is  not 
much  to  be  lamented,  or  that  ought  to  be  so,  in  the  death  of 
those  that  go  to  glory.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  and  perhaps 
may  have  left  a  heart-ache  for  a  legacy  to  some  poor  swain  of 
Olney  ;  though  I  never  heard,  beautiful  as  she  was,  that  she 
had  any  lawyers.  Many  an  ugly  bundle  can  find  a  husband 
in  such  a  place  as  Olney,  while  Venus  herself  would  shine  there 
unnoticed. 

If  you  find  many  blots,  and  my  writing  illegible,  you  must 
pardon  them  in  consideration  of  the  cause.  Lady  Hesketh 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  are  both  talking  as  if  they  designed  to  make 
themselves  amends  for  the  silence  they  are  enjoined  while  I  sit 
translating  Homer.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  preparing  the  breakfast, 
and  not  having  seen  each  other  since  they  parted  to  go  to  bed, 
they  have  consequently  a  deal  to  communicate. 

I  saw  Mr.  Bean  lately,  and  he  is  well.  I  called  there  yes 
terday  but  found  him  not.  He  also  dined  at  Mr.  Gardener's. 
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It  gave  me  concern  to  be  told  by  the  servant  that  Mrs.  Bean 
is  very  much  indisposed  with  the  rheumatism.  I  have  seen 
Mr.  Greatheed  both  at  his  own  house  and  here,  but  his  wife 
I  have  not  seen,  neither  have  I  heard  in  what  state  of  health 
and  spirits  she  finds  herself  at  present.  Not  long  since  she 
suffered  a  melancholy  that  seemed  rather  alarming.  Prosperity 
sits  well  on  Mr.  Greatheed,  and  I  cannot  find  that  this  ad 
vantageous  change  in  his  condition  has  made  any  alteration 
either  in  his  views  or  his  behaviour. 

When  we  returned  thanks  for  an  excellent  basket  of  fish, 
shrimps  were  not  mentioned,  because  the  shrimps  were  not 
found  till  after  the  letter  was  sent,  and  then  by  mere  accident. 
They  were  brought  to  light  however 'soon  enough  to  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  them. 

The  winter  is  gliding  merrily  away  while  my  cousin  is  with 
us.  She  annihilates  the  difference  between  cold  and  heat, 
gloomy  skies  and  cloudless.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  well,  and  joins 
me  in  the  most  affectionate  remembrances  of  the  trio  in  Cole- 
man's  Buildings.  I  have  written  I  know  not  what,  and  with 
the  despatch  of  legerdemain  ;  but  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
consciousness  of  what  I  say,  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
I  am  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL  BOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Nov.  30,  1788. 

YOUB  letter,  accompanying  the  books  with  which  you  have 
favoured  me,  and  for  which  I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks, 
did  not  arrive  till  yesterday.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
taking  now  and  then  a  peep  at  my  old  friend  Vincent  Bourne  ; 
the  neatest  of  all  men  in  his  versification,  though  when  I  was 
under  his  ushership,  at  Westminster,  the  most  slovenly  in  his 
person.  He  was  so  inattentive  to  his  boys,  and  so  indifferent 
whether  they  brought  him  good  or  bad  exercises,  or  none  at 
all,  that  he  seemed  determined,  as  he  was  the  best,  so  to  be 
the  last  Latin  poet  of  the  Westminster  line ;  a  plot  which,  I 
believe,  he  executed  very  successfully ;  for  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  who  has  at  all  deserved  to  be  compared  with  him. 

We  have  had  hardly  any  rain  or  snow  since  you  left  us ;  the 
roads  are  accordingly  as  dry  as  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
the  opportunity  of  walking  much  more  favourable.  We  have 
no  season  in  my  mind  so  pleasant  as  such  a  winter :  and  I, 
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account  it  particularly  fortunate  that  such  it  proves,  my  cousin 
being  with  us.  She  is  in  good  health,  and  cheerful,  so  are 
we  all ;  and  this  I  say,  knowing  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it, 
for  you  have  seen  the  time  when  this  could  not  be  said  of  all 
your  friends  at  Weston.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  you  here  at 
Christmas  ;  but  I  recollected  when  I  hinted  such  an  excursion 
by  word  of  mouth,  you  gave  me  no  great  encouragement  to 
expect  you.  Minds  alter,  and  yours  may  be  of  the  number 
of  those  that  do  so :  and  if  it  should,  you  will  be  entirely 
welcome  to  us  all.  Were  there  no  other  reason  for  your  coming 
than  merely  the  pleasure  it  will  afford  to  us,  that  reason  alone 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  after  so  many  toils,  and  with  so  many 
more  in  prospect,  it  seems  essential  to  your  well-being  that 
you  should  allow  yourself  a  respite,  which  perhaps  you  can 
take  as  comfortably,  (I  am  sure  as  quietly,)  here  as  any  where. 
The  ladies  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you  with  all  possible 
esteem  and  regard  ;  they  are  just  come  down  to  breakfast, 
and  being  at  this  moment  extremely  talkative,  oblige  me  to 
put  an  end  to  my  letter.  Adieu.  W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston-Underwood,  Dec.  2,  1788. 

I  TOLD  you  lately  that  I  had  an  ambition  to  introduce  to  your 
acquaintance  my  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Rose.  He  is  now  before 
you.  You  will  find  him  a  person  of  genteel  manners  and 
agreeable  conversation.  As  to  his  other  virtues  and  good 
qualities,  which  are  many,  and  such  as  are  not  often  found  in 
men  of  his  years,  I  consign  them  over  to  your  own  discern 
ment,  perfectly  sure  that  none  of  them  will  escape  you.  I 
give  you  joy  of  each  other,  and  remain,  my  dear  old  friend, 
most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    MBS.    KI>*O. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston-Underwood,  Dec.  6,  1788. 

IT  must,  if  you  please,  be  a  point  agreed  between  us,  that  we 
will  not  make  punctuality  in  writing  the  test  of  our  regard  for 
each  other,  lest  we  should  incur  the  danger  of  pronouncing 
and  suffering  by  an  unjust  sentence,  and  this  mutually.  I 
have  told  you,  I  believe,  that  the  half  hour  before  breakfast 
is  my  only  letter-writing  opportunity.  In  summer  I  rise  rather 
early,  and  consequently  at  that  season  can  find  more  time  for 
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scribbling  than  at  present.  If  I  enter  my  study  now  before 
nine,- 1  find  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  ;  for  servants  will  take,  in 
part  at  least,  the  liberty  claimed  by  their  masters.  That  you 
may  not  suppose  us  all  sluggards  alike,  it  is  necessary,  how 
ever,  that  I  should  add  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject,  in  justi 
fication  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who,  because  the  days  are  too  short 
for  the  important  concerns  of  knitting  stockings  and  mending 
them,  rises  generally  by  candle-light ;  a  practice  so  much  in 
the  style  of  all  the  ladies  of  antiquity  who  were  good  for  any 
thing,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  it. 

Mrs.  Battison  being  dead,  I  began  to  fear  that  you  would 
have  no  more  calls  to  Bedford  ;  but  the  marriage,  so  near  at 
hand,  of  the  young  lady  you  mention  with  a  gentleman  of  that 
place,  gives  me  hope  again  that  you  may  occasionally  approach 
us  as  heretofore,  and  that  on  some  of  those  occasions  you  will 
perhaps  find  your  way  to  Weston.  The  deaths  of  some  and 
the  marriages  of  others  make  a  new  world  of  it  every  thirty 
years.  Within  that  space  of  time,  the  majority  are  displaced, 
and  a  new  generation  has  succeeded.  Here  and  there  one  is 
permitted  to  stay  a  little  longer,  that  there  may  not  be  wanting 
a  few  grave  dons  like  myself,  to  make  the  observation.  This 
thought  struck  me  very  forcibly  the  other  day,  on  reading  a 
paper,  called  the  County  Chronicle,  which  came  hither  in  the 
package  of  some  books  from  London.  It  contained  news 
from  Hertfordshire,  and  informed  me,  among  other  things, 
that  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  the  place  of  my  birth,  there  is 
hardly  a  family  left  of  all  those  with  whom,  in  my  earlier  days, 
I  was  so  familiar.  The  houses,  no  doubt,  remain,  but  the  in 
habitants  are  only  to  be  found  now  by  their  grave-stones  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  I  might  pass  through  a  town,  in  which  I  was 
once  a  sort  of  principal  figure,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
They  are  happy  who  have  not  taken  up  their  rest  in  a  world 
fluctuating  as  the  sea,  and  passing  away  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
river.  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  yourself  and  Mr.  King  may 
long  continue,  as  you  have  already  long  continued,  exceptions 
from  the  general  truth  of  this  remark.  You  doubtless  married 
early,  and  the  thirty-six  years  elapsed  may  have  yet  other  years 
to  succeed  them,  I  do  not  forget  that  your  relation  Mrs. 
Battison  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-six.  I  am  glad  of  her 
longevity,  because  it  seems  to  afford  some  assurances  of  yours; 
and  1  hope  to  know  you  better  yet  before  you  die. 
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Should  you  again  dream  of  an  interview  with  me,  I  hope 
you  will  have  the  precaution  to  shut  all  doors  and  windows, 
that  no  such  impertinents  as  those  you  mention  may  intrude  a 
second  time.  It  is  hard  that  people  who  never  meet  awake, 
cannot  come  together  even  in  sleep  without  disturbance.  We 
might,  I  think,  he  ourselves  untroubled,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  so  incapable  of  giving  trouble  to  others,  even  had  we  the 
inclination. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Observer,  but  am  pleased  with  being 
handsomely  spoken  of  by  an  old  school-fellow.  Cumberland, 
and  I  boarded  together  in  the  same  house  at  Westminster.  He 
was  at  that  time  clever,  and  I  suppose  has  given  proof  suffi 
cient  to  the  world  that  he  is  still  clever  :  but  of  all  that  he 
has  written,  it  has  never  fallen  in  my  way  to  read  a  syllable, 
except  perhaps  in  a  magazine  or  review,  the  sole  sources,  at 
present,  of  all  my  intelligence.  Addison  speaks  of  persons 
who  grow  dumb  in  the  study  of  eloquence,  and  I  have  actu 
ally  studied  Homer  till  I  am  become  a  mere  ignoramus  in 
every  other  province  of  literature. 

An  almost  general  cessation  of  egg-laying  among  the  hens 
has  made  it  impossible  for  Mrs.  Unwin  to  enterprise  a  cake. 
She,  however,  returns  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  the  receipt ; 
and  being  now  furnished  with  the  necessary  ingredients,  will 
begin  directly,  My  letter-writing  time  is  spent,  and  I  must 
now  to  Homer.  With  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  King,  I  remain, 
dear  Madam,  Most  affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 

When  I  wrote  last,  I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  Lady  Hesketh 
was  with  us.  She  is  with  us  now,  making  a  cheerful  winter 
for  us  at  Weston.  The  acquisition  of  a  new  friend,  and,  at  a 
late  day,  the  recovery  of  the  friend  of  our  youth,  are  two  of 
the  chief  comforts  of  which  this  life  is  susceptible. 

TO    THE     BET.     JOHN    NEWTON. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dec.  9,  17$8. 

THAT  I  may  return  you  the  Latin  manuscript  as  soon  as  pos 
sible,  I  take  a  short  opportunity  to  scratch  a  few  hasty  lines, 
that  it  may  not  arrive  alone.  I  have  made  here  and  there  an 
alteration,  which  appeared  to  me  for  the  better ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  your  adroitness  in  a  business  to 
which  you  have  been  probably  at  no  time  much  accustomed, 
and  which  for  many  years,  you  have  not  at  all  practised.  If, 
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when  you  shall  have  written  the  whole,  you  shall  wish  for  a 
corrector  of  the  rest,  so  far  as  my  own  skill  in  the  matter  goes, 
it  is  entirely  at  your  service. 

Lady  Hesketh  is  obliged  to  you  for  the  part  of  your  letter 
in  which  she  is  mentioned,  and  returns  her  compliments.  She 
loves  all  my  friends,  and  consequently  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
you.  The  Throckmortons  are  gone  into  Norfolk,  on  a  visit 
to  Lord  Petre.  They  will  probably  return  this  day  fortnight. 

Mr.  F is  now  preacher  at  Ravenstone.     Mr.  C 

still  preaches  here.  The  latter  is  warmly  attended.  The 
former  has  heard  him,  having,  I  suppose,  a  curiosity  to  know 
by  what  charm  he  held  his  popularity ;  but  whether  he  has 
heard  him  to  his  own  edification,  or  not,  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  Probably  he  wonders,  for  I  have  heard  that  he  is  a  sen 
sible  man.  His  successful  competitor  is  wise  in  nothing  but 
his  knowledge  of  the  gospel. 

I  am  summoned  to  breakfast,  and  am,  my  dear  friend,  with 
our  best  love  to  Mrs.  Newton,  Miss  Catlett,  and  yourself, 

Most  affectionately  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

I  have  not  the  assurance  to  call  this  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
in  which  were  many  things  deserving  much  notice  :  but  it  is 
the  best  that,  in  the  present  moment,  I  am  able  to  send  you. 

TO   BOBEBT    SMITH,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston-Underwood,  Dec.  20,  1788. 

MBS.  UN~WIIT  is  in  tolerable  health,  and  adds  her  warmest 
thanks  to  mine  for  your  favour,  and  for  your  obliging  enqui 
ries.  My  own  health  is  better  than  it  has  been  many  years. 
Long  time  I  had  a  stomach  that  would  digest  nothing,  and 
now  nothing  disagrees  with  it ;  an  amendment  for  which  I  am, 
under  God,  indebted  to  the  daily  use  of  soluble  tartar,  which 
I  have  never  omitted  these  two  years.  I  am  still,  as  you  may 
suppose,  occupied  in  my  long  labour.  The  Iliad  has  nearly 
received  its  last  polish.  And  I  have  advanced  in  a  rough 
copy  as  far  as  to  the  ninth  book  of  the  Odyssey.  My  friends 
are  some  of  them  in  haste  to  see  the  work  printed,  and  my 
answer  to  them  is — "  I  do  nothing  else,  and  this  I  do  day  and 
night ; — it  must  in  time  be  finished." 

My  thoughts,  however,  are  not  engaged  to  Homer  only.  I 
cannot  be  so  much  a  poet  as  not  to  feel  greatly  for  the  King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  country.  My  speculations  on  these  sub- 
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jects  are  indeed  melancholy,  for  no  such  tragedy  has  befallen 
in  my  day.  We  are  forbidden  to  trust  in  man ;  I  will  not 
therefore  say  I  trust  in  Mr.  Pitt ; — but  in  his  counsels,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  remedy  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found,  if  a  remedy  there  be.  His  integrity,  firmness,  and  sa 
gacity,  are  the  only  human  means  that  seem  adequate  to  the 
great  emergence. 

You  say  nothing  of  your  own  health,  of  which  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  heard  favourably.  May  you  long 
enjoy  the  best.  Neither  Mrs.  Unwin  nor  myself  have  a  sin- 
cerer  or  a  warmer  wish,  than  for  your  felicity. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate,         W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL    HOSE.    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  19,  1789. 

I  HAVE  taken,  since  you  went  away,  many  of  the  walks  which 
we  have  taken  together  ;  and  none  of  them,  I  believe,  without 
thoughts  of  you.  I  have,  though  not  a  good  memory  in  ge 
neral,  yet  a  good  local  memory,  and  can  recollect,  by  the  help 
of  a  tree  or  a  stile,  what  you  said  on  that  particular  spot.  For 
this  reason  I  purpose,  when  the  summer  is  come,  to  walk  with 
a  book  in  my  pocket ;  what  I  read  at  my  fireside  I  forget,  but 
what  I  read  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  side  of  a  pond,  that  pond 
and  that  hedge  will  always  bring  to  my  remembrance  ;  and 
this  is  a  sort  of  memoria  technica,  which  I  would  recommend 
to  you,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  have  no  occasion  for  it. 

I  am  reading  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  still  hold  the  same 
opinion  of  his  book,  as  when  you  were  here.  There  are  in  it, 
undoubtedly,  some  awkwardnesses  of  phrase,  and  which  is 
worse,  here  and  there  some  unequivocal  indications  of  a  vanity 
not  easily  pardonable  in  a  man  of  his  years  ;  but  on  the  whole 
I  find  it  amusing,  and  to  me  at  least,  to  whom  every  thing  that 
has  passed  in  the  literary  world  within  these  five-and-twenty 
years  is  new,  sufficiently  replete  with  information.  Mr. 
Throckmorton  told  me  about  three  days  since,  that  it  was 
lately  recommended  to  him  by  a  sensible  man,  as  a  book  that 
would  give  him  great  insight  into  the  history  of  modern  lite 
rature,  and  modern  men  of  letters,  a  commendation  which  I 
really  think  it  merits.  Fifty  years  hence,  perhaps,  the  world 
will  feel  itself  obliged  to  him.  W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  EOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  24,  1/89. 

WE  have  heard  from  my  cousin  in  Norfolk  Street ;  she  reached 
home  safely,  and  in  good  time.  An  observation  suggests  it 
self,  which,  though  I  have  but  little  time  for  observation  making, 
I  must  allow  myself  time  to  mention.  Accidents,  as  we  call 
them,  generally  occur  when  there  seems  least  reason  to  expect 
them  ;  if  a  friend  of  ours  travels  far  in  diiferent  roads,  and  at 
an  unfavourable  season,  we  are  reasonably  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  one  in  whom  we  take  so  much  interest ;  yet  how 
seldom  do  we  hear  a  tragical  account  of  such  a  journey  1  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  at  home,  in  our  yard  or  garden,  perhaps  in 
our  parlour,  that  disaster  finds  us  ;  in  any  place,  in  short, 
where  we  seem  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  The 
lesson  inculcated  by  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  Provi 
dence  towards  us  seems  to  be  that  of  perpetual  dependence. 

Having  preached  this  sermon,  I  must  hasten  to  a  close. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  idle,  nor  can  I  afford  to  be  so :  I 
would  gladly  spend  more  time  with  you,  but  by  some  means 
or  other  this  day  has  hitherto  proved  a  day  of  hinderance  and 
confusion.  W.  C. 

TO    MRS.    KINO. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Wcston,  Jan.  29,  1789. 

THIS  morning  I  said  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  "  I  must  write  to  Mrs. 
King  :  her  long  silence  alarms  me — something  has  happened." 
These  words  of  mine  proved  only  a  prelude  to  the  arrival  of 
your  messenger  with  his  most  welcome  charge,  for  which  I 
return  you  my  sincerest  thanks.  You  have  sent  me  the  very 
things  I  wanted,  and  which  I  should  have  continued  to  want, 
had  not  you  sent  them.  As  often  as  the  wine  is  set  on  the 
table,  I  have  said  to  myself,  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  have 
no  bottle-stands  :  and  myself  as  often  replied,  No  matter ; 
you  can  make  shift  without  them.  Thus  I  and  myself  have 
conferred  together  many  a  day  ;  and  you,  as  if  you  had  been 
privy  to  the  conference,  have  kindly  supplied  the  deficiency, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  debate  for  ever. 

When  your  messenger  arrived  I  was  beginning  to  dress  for 
dinner,  being  engaged  to  diue  with  my  neighbour  Mr.  Throck- 
morton,  from  whose  house  I  am  just  returned,  and  snatch  a 
few  (moments  before  supper  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged 
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to  you.  You  will  not,  therefore,  find  me  very  prolix  at  pre 
sent  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  long  before  you  shall  hear  further 
from  me.  Your  honest  old  neighbour  sleeps  under  our  roof, 
and  will  be  gone  in  the  morning  before  I  shall  have  seen  him. 

I  have  more  items  than  one  by  which  to  remember  the  late 
frost  :  it  has  cost  me  the  bitterest  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Unwin 
got  a  fall  on  the  gravel-walk  covered  with  ice,  which  has  con- 
lined  her  to  an  upper  chamber  ever  since.  She  neither  broke 
nor  dislocated  any  bones  ;  but  received  such  a  contusion  below 
the  hip,  as  crippled  her  completely.  She  now  begins  to  re 
cover,  after  having  been  helpless  as  a  child  for  a  whole  fort 
night  ;  but  so  slowly  at  present,  that  her  amendment  is  even 
now  almost  imperceptible. 

Engaged,  however,  as  I  am  with  my  own  private  anxieties, 
I  yet  find  leisure  to  interest  myself  not  a  little  in  the  distresses 
of  the  Royal  Family,  especially  in  those  of  the  Queen.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  called  the  other  morning  on  Lord  Stafford  : 
entering  the  room,  he  threw  his  hat  on  the  sofa  at  the  fireside, 
and  clasping  his  hands,  said,  I  have  heard  of  distress,  and  I 
have  read  of  it  ;  but  I  never  saw  distress  equal  to  that  of  the 
Queen.  This  I  know  from  particular  and  certain  authority. 

My  dear  Madams  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  at  present  on 
this  subject,  or  to  touch  any  other.  Once  more,  therefore, 
thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  of  which  I  am  truly  sensible  ; 
and  thanking,  too,  Mr.  King  for  the  favour  he  has  done  me  in 
subscribing  to  my  Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  you 
to  make  my  best  compliments  to  him  ;  I  conclude  myself,  with 
Mrs.  Unwin'  s  acknowledgments  of  your  most  acceptable  present 
to  her,  Your  obliged  and  affectionate  W.  C. 

TO    THE    EEV.    "WALTEE   BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Jan.  29,  1789. 

I  SHALL  be  a  better,  at  least  a  more  frequent  correspondent, 
when  I  have  done  with  Homer.  I  am  not  forgetful  of  any 
letters  that  I  owe,  and  least  of  all  forgetful  of  my  debts  in  that 
way  to  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  live  in  a  continual  state  of 
self-reproach  for  not  writing  more  punctually  ;  but  the  old 
Grecian,  whom  I  charge  myself  never  to  neglect,  lest  I  should 
never  finish  him,  has  at  present  a  voice  that  seems  to  drown 
all  other  demands,  and  many  to  which  I  could  listen  with  more 
pleasure  than  even  his  os  rotundum.  I  am  now  in  the  eleventh 
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book  of  the  Odyssey,  conversing  with  the  dead.  Invoke  the 
Muse  in  my  behalf,  that  I  may  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  with 
some  success.  To  do  it  as  Homer  has  done  it  is,  I  suppose, 
in  our  verse  and  language,  impossible  ;  but  I  will  hope  not  to 
labour  altogether  to  as  little  purpose  as  Sisyphus  himself  did. 

Though  I  meddle  little  with  politics,  and  can  find  but  little 
leisure  to  do  so,  the  present  state  of  things  unavoidably  en 
gages  a  share  of  my  attention.  But  as  they  say,  Archimedes, 
when  Syracuse  was  taken,  was  found  busied  in  the  solution  of 
a  problem,  so,  come  what  may,  I  shall  be  found  translating 
Homer.  Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  31,  1789. 

1  HAVE  dined  thrice  at  the  Hall  since  we  lost  you,  and  this 
morning  accompanied  Mrs.  Frog  in  her  chaise  to  Chicheley. 
What  vagary  I  shall  perform  next  is  at  present  uncertain,  but 
such  violent  doings  must  have  proportionable  consequences. 
Mrs.  Unwin  certainly  recovers,  but  not  fast  enough  to  satisfy 
me.  She  now  moves  from  chamber  to  chamber  without  help 
of  wheels,  but  not  without  help  of  a  staff  on  one  side  and  a 
human  prop  on  the  other.  In  another  week  I  hope  she  will 
be  able  to  descend  the  staircase,  but  it  will  probably  be  long  ere 
she  will  move  unsupported.  Yesterday  an  old  man  came  hither 
on  foot  from  Kimbolton ;  he  brought  a  basket  addressed  to 
me  from  my  yet  unseen  friend  Mrs.  King ;  it  contained  two 
pair  of  bottle-stands,  her  own  manufacture ;  a  knitting  bag, 
and  a  piece  of  plum-cake.  The  time  seems  approaching  when 
that  good  lady  and  we  are  to  be  better  acquainted ;  and  all 
these  douceurs  announce  it. 

I  have  lately  had  a  letter  to  write  daily,  and  sometimes  more 
than  one ;  this  is  one  reason  why  I  have  not  sooner  answered 
your  last.  You  will  not  forget  that  you  allowed  me  a  latitude 
in  that  respect,  and  I  begin  already  to  give  you  proof  how 
much  I  am  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  with  which  you  did  it. 
In  truth,  I  am  the  busiest  man  that  ever  lived  sequestered  as  I 
do,  and  am  never  idle.  My  days  accordingly  roll  away  with  a 
most  tremendous  rapidity. 

Mr.  Chester,  who,  if  not  a  professed  virtuoso,  is  yet  a  per 
son  of  some  skill  in  articles  of  virtu,  produced  for  our  amuse 
ment  a  small  drawer  furnished  with  seals  and  impressions  of 
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seals, — antiques.  When  he  had  displayed  and  we  had  admired 
all  his  treasures  of  this  kind,  I  took  the  ring  from  my  finger, 
which  you  gave  me,  and  offered  it  to  his  inspection,  telling  him 
by  whom  it  was  purchased,  where,  and  at  what  price.  He 
examined  it  with  much  attention,  and  begged  me  to  let  him 
take  an  impression  from  it.  He  did  so,  and  expressed  still 
more  admiration.  I  put  it  again  on  my  finger,  and  in  a  quar 
ter  of  an  hour  he  begged  to  take  another.  Having  taken 
another,  he  returned  it  to  me,  saying,  that  he  had  shown  me 
an  impression  of  a  seal  accounted  the  best  in  England,  (if  I 
mistake  not,  it  was  a  Hercules,  an  antique  in  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,)  but  that  he  thought  mine  a  better, 
and  much  undersold  at  thirty  guineas.  He  took  the  impression 
with  much  address,  and  I  never  myself  viewed  it  before  to  so 
great  advantage. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  kill  me,  by  putting  me  into  a 
chaise  and  commanding  me  to  talk  as  I  go.  It  is  astonishing 
how  exhausted  I  feel  myself  after  rumbling  and  chattering  in 
cessantly  for  three  hours. 

Mrs.  Frog,  of  Bath,  is  better,  and  George  continues  at  the 
Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gifford  are  expected  there  next  Tuesday. 
Bully  is  in  perfect  health,  and  if  I  can  secure  him  from  such  a 
fate,  shall  never  be  cat's-meat.  Take  care  of  thyself  for  my 
sake,  that  I  may  see  thee  yet  again  in  due  season.  It  is  very 
kind  in  Mr.  Rose  to  distinguish  so  honourably  a  poor  poet  like 
me,  and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  merit  by  my  future  good 
behaviour  as  a  bard  the  favour  which  he  shows  me  now.  Your 
kind  expression  on  the  same  subject  I  will  never  forget ;  but 
I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  be  as  poor  as  all  poets  are,  than 
you  should  ungown  yourself  to  prevent  it. 

I  sent  my  verses  to  the  WORLD  at  the  wrong  time.  That 
paper  is  certainly  veering,  and  has  been  veering  for  some  weeks 
past :  it  was  not  likely  therefore  that  the  printer  of  it  should 
do  anything  less  than  suppress  a  squib  sent  hissing  at  the 
Morning  Herald,  the  principal  trumpet  of  the  party  he  had 
just  adopted.  Farewell,  my  dearest  coa.  With  Mrs.  Unwin's 
affectionate  respects,  I  am  ever  thine,  WM.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESEETH. 

MY  DEAR  cousix,  Westoa  Lodge,  Feb.  4,  1789: 

A  LETTER  of  mine  is  no  sooner  sealed  and  sent  than  I  begin  ta 
S.  C. — 4.  F 
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be  dissatisfied  with,  and  to  hate  it.  I  have  accordingly  hated 
the  two  letters  that  I  have  sent  to  you  since  your  departure, 
on  many  accounts,  but  principally  because  they  have  neither 
of  them  expressed  any  proportion  of  what  I  have  felt.  I  have 
mourned  for  the  loss  of  you,  and  they  have  not  said  so.  Deal 
with  them  as  you  desire  me,  for  another  reason,  to  deal  with 
yours, — burn  them,  for  they  deserve  it. 

The  room  over  the  study  is  still  the  place  of  our  habitation, 
though  Mrs.  Unwin  is  certainly  on  the  recovery.  This  day 
we  have  both  been  more  sensible  of  an  amendment  in  the  part 
affected,  than  on  any  day  since  she  received  the  hurt.  Yet 
even  now  the  chief  subject  of  our  boast  is  merely  this,  not  that 
she  walks,  but  that  she  limps  with  less  labour.  But  we  are,  I 
hope,  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the  affair,  when  one  day  will  do 
more  toward  her  restoration  than  three  days  did  at  the  begin 
ning. 

I  thank  you  for  all  your  politics  and  anecdotes  of  political 
persons,  and  you  may  depend  on  it  that  all  the  treason  and 
treasonable  matter  with  which  you  shall  entrust  me,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  flames  ;  I  confide  in  you  for  the  same  pru 
dent  disposal  of  all  my  wicked  and  malicious  communications. 
Perhaps  a  time  is  at  hand  when  it  may  not  be  altogether  so 
safe  to  give  our  free  sentiments  of  public  persons,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  as  it  has  been  these  many  years  to  express  them 
with  the  utmost  licentiousness  in  print.  A  vicious  government 
is  always  a  jealous  and  a  vindictive  one.  But  in  the  worst  of 
times  we  may  arch  our  eye-brows  and  shrug  our  shoulders ; 
and  that  shall  be  our  comfort  when  all  other  comforts  fail. 

This  day's  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Bout  on  de 
Rose.  Having  told  me  that  he  had  called  on  you  last  Sunday 
evening,  in  his  way  from  Chiswick,  and  spent  three  most 
agreeable  hours  with  you  and  your  sister,  he  proceeds  thus  : — 
"  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  Lady  Hesketh  flattered  and  gratified 
me  much  by  the  polite  and  kind  attentions  with  which  she 
honoured  me.  Since  my  father's  death  I  have  not  been  ex 
posed  to  the  temptation  of  much  notice,  therefore  my  feelings 
are  not  altogether  blunted  by  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence, 
and  I  must  feel  sensibly  obliged  when  virtue,  understanding, 
and  rank  condescend  to  assure  me  of  their  regard.  I  do  my 
self  an  honour  when  I  declare  I  love  Lady  Hesketh, — but  it  is 
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an  honour  I  cannot  forego,  and  I  sincerely  believe  there  are 
few  persons  to  whom  her  Ladyship  has  been  known,  who  have 
not  experienced  a  similarity  of  feelings  with  myself." 

I  rejoice  that  my  young  friend  has  so  just  an  estimation  of 
what  deserves  his  affections,  and  love  him  the  better  for  it. 

The  Athenaid  sleeps  while  I  write  this.  I  have  made  tables 
of  contents  for  twelve  books  of  it,  and  have  yet  eight  to  analyse. 
I  must  then  give  somewhat  like  a  critical  account  of  the  whole, 
as  critical  at  least  as  the  brevity  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe, 
will  allow.  A  poem  consisting  of  twenty  books,  could  not 
perhaps  hope  for  many  readers  who  would  go  fairly  through 
it,  and  this  has  possibly  missed  a  part  of  the  praise  it  might 
have  received,  had  the  story  been  comprised  within  more 
reasonable  limits.  I  am  the  more  persuaded  this  is  the  case, 
having  found  in  it  many-  pages  to  admire.  It  is  condemned  I 
dare  say  by  those  who  have  never  read  the  half  of  it ;  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  first- 
rate  poem,  but  certainly  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  cast  aside  as 
lumber,  the  treatment  which  I  am  told  it  has  generally  met 
with. 

This  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Greatheed.  He  has 
been  lately  in  London,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  get 
miniatures  of  himself  and  his  wife.  His  wife's  he  showed 
me :  it  seemed  to  me  admirably  well  done,  and  I  asked  by 
whom.  He  said  by  Englefeldt, — if  I  heard  and  remember  the 
name  aright.  He  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me,  said,  I  wish  I 
had  yours !  Mine,  I  replied,  is  nowhere  extant.  He  replied 
and  said, — That's  a  pity  ;  I  expect  Englefeldt  soon  to  call  on 
me. — Would  you  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  over  to  Weston 
that  he  may  take  your  likeness  ?  I  should  be  happy  to  have 
it. — I  answered,  I  could  not  possibly  refuse  a  request  that  did 
me  so  much  honour.  I  shall  not  therefore  at  last  die  without 
leaving  something  behind  me  in  my  own  likeness.  If  Fuseli 
should  happen  to  come  on  the  same  errand,  I  shall  be  multi 
plied  with  a  witness.  I  felt  myself,  however,  pleased  with 
Mr.  Greatheed's  request,  not  because  I  am  fool  enough  to 
think  a  phiz  like  mine  worthy  to  be  perpetuated,  but  because 
it  seemed  to  bespeak  him  more  warmly  affected  toward  me 
than  I  suspected. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  first  volume  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
Johnson  can  have  been  put  into  any  of  your  trunks  or  boxes  by 

!•  2 
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mistake  ?  for  I  can  only  find  the  second.  I  looked  for  it  soon 
after  you  went,  but  forgot  till  now  to  mention  it. 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments,  I  remain,  my  beloved 
coz,  Most  truly  thine,  WM.  C. 

TO   LADT   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  15,  1789. 

HORACE  censures  the  Phseacian  youth  for  having  spent  too 
much  of  their  time  in  taking  care  of  their  skins,  and  I  am  in 
danger  myself  of  meriting  to  fail  under  the  same  censure.  My 
correspondents  at  least  have  cause  to  deplore  the  day  when  you 
first  recommended  to  me  the  flesh-brush  in  the  use  of  which  I 
now  spend  most  of  the  time  which  formerly  I  could  give  to 
them.  The  practice  is,  I  suppose,  salutary  as  most  things  are 
that  are  troublesome  ;  and  yet  be  it  as  salutary  as  its  most  san 
guine  advocate  can  allege,  it  is  certainly  either  not  infallible,  or 
must  be  long  pursued  in  order  to  be  made  effectual,  for  yesterday 
the  lumbago  seized  me  exactly  in  the  moment  when  I  was  cur 
rying  the  very  part  which  the  lumbago  always  seizes.  But  I 
am  not  discouraged,  on  the  contrary,  I  scrub  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  have  this  morning  received  much  benefit  in  said 
part  by  the  operation. 

We  are  delighted  with  your  accounts  of  the  King,  and  with 
the  symptoms  that  now  show  themselves  of  his  speedy  reco 
very.  May  a  few  more  weeks  confirm  our  hopes,  and  place 
him  on  his  throne  again  to  the  everlasting  mortification  of  the 
dogs  who  now  grin  and  go  about  the  city,  grudging  that  they 
are  not  satisfied. 

The  tenth  of  this  month  was  what  we  call  here,  a  High-Buck  - 
Holiday.  On  that  day  Mrs.  Unwin  descended,  for  the  first  time 
since  her  fall,  into  the  study.  We  have  twice  taken  walks  into 
the  orchard,  limpingly  indeed,  with  much  labour,  and  some 
pain  ;  but  much,  I  believe,  to  her  benefit.  For  this  reason  I  re 
gret  these  perpetual  storms,  which  will  not  suffer  a  more  fre 
quent  repetition  of  that  remedy  ;  but  notwithstanding  so  much 
necessary  confinement  she  recovers  strength,  and  the  use  of  her 
leg  daily,  and  though  thinner  than  before,  looks  as  well  as 
ever.  She  bids  me  give  you  many  thanks,  on  her  part,  for  all 
your  enquiries  and  kind  mention  of  her. 

Among  the  few  events  which  occur  at  Weaton,  it  seems  one 
of  the  most  worthy  to  be  here  recorded,  that  about  a  week 
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since,  I  had  an  evening  visit  from  Mr.  Canniford.  His  business 
was  to  solicit  my  subscription  to  a  publication  of  ancient  In 
scriptions,  but  I  had  the  barbarity  to  refuse  it.  He  pleased  me 
when  he  went.  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  work  is  not  his,  nor  by 
any  friend  of  his,  for  which  cause  I  found  it  the  less  difficult  to 
be  close-fisted. 

My  neighbour  George  is  proceeding  with  the  transcript  of 
my  Homer,  having  taken  it  up  where  you  left  it.  This  review 
ing  business  I  find  too  much  an  interruption  in  my  main  con 
cern,  and  when  I  return  the  books  to  Johnson,  shall  desire  him 
to  send  me  either  authors  less  impatient,  or  no  more  till  I  have 
finished  Homer.  Mr.  Frog  goes  to  Town  on  Tuesday,  on  which 
day  I  dine  at  the  Hall,  for  the  consolation  of  his  wife  in  his  ab 
sence.  He  returns  on  Thursday.  Bully  is  in  perfect  health,  and 
sings  all  day.  I  have  planted  all  the  laurels  you  wished  I  should, 
viz.  two  dozen  more. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin,  ever  truly  yours, 

WM.  COWPER. 

My  love  to  the  Hillikins. 

P,  S.  The  miniature  of  Mrs.  Greatheed  appeared  to  me  to  be. 
exceedingly  well  executed,  with  great  freedom  and  elegance, 
and  by  what  I  have  heard  of  her,  must  be  as  favourable  a  copy 
of  her  physiognomy  as  you  can  wish  should  be  made  of  mine. 
Her  husband  will  suffer  no  engraving  to  be  made  from  it  with 
out  my  sovereign  permission.  Of  that  you  may  rest  assured. 

This  subject  reminds  me  of  the  cameo  of  Sir  Thomas,  which 
you  have  so  kindly  destined  to  a  place  in  my  study.  Can  it  not 
accompany  the  pamphlet  you  mentioned,  and  which  we  long  to 
see  ?  You  cannot  regret  your  late  tranquil  mornings  and  even 
ings  here  more  than  we  regret  that  you  do  not  still  enjoy  them. 
But — le  bans  terns  viendra.  I  have  owed  Mr.  Rose  a  letter  so 
long,  that  the  thought  of  it  haunts  me  continually.  I  must  pay 
him  soon,  if  it  be  only  for  peace  of  conscience. 

Once  more,  my  dear  coz,  farewell. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Wednesday,  Feb.  25,  1789. 

Yotr  dislike  the  crossing  of  letters,  and  so  do  I ;  yet  though  I 
write  at  the  hazard  of  that  inconvenience,  I  feel  that  I  must 
write  this  evening.  My  hands  are  at  present  less  full  than 
usual.  Having  lately  sent  Johnson  as  much  Review  work  as 
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will  serve  to  satisfy  him  for  a  time,  I  allow  myself  a  little  vaca 
tion  from  those  labours,  which,  however,  I  must  soon  resume. 
The  King's  recovery  is  with  us  a  subject  of  daily  conversa 
tion  and  of  continual  joy.  It  is  so  providentially  timed  that  no 
man  who  believes  a  Providence  at  all  can  say  less  of  it  than 
that  This  is  the  finger  of  God!  Never  was  a  hungry  faction  so 
mortally  disappointed,  nor  the  integrity  of  an  upright  adminis 
tration  more  openly  rewarded.  It  is  a  wonderful  era  in  the  his 
tory  of  this  country,  and  posterity  will  envy  us  the  happiness 
of  having  lived  at  such  a  period.  We  who  are  loyal  subjects 
and  love  our  monarch,  may  now  take  up  the  old  Jacobite  ditty, 
and  say,  The  kiny  shall  evjoy  his  own  again, — an  application 
which  I  fear  we  should  never  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
had  his  recovery  been  delayed  but  a  little  longer.  The  faction 
at  home  have  driven  too  fast,  and  the  Irish  will  find  that  they 
have  made  a  blunder.  Now  let  us  listen  to  the  raptures  that 
will  be  pretended  on  this  occasion.  Sheridan,  I  expect,  will 
soar  in  rhetorical  ecstasies  ;  Burke  will  say  his  prayers  are  an 
swered  ;  and  Fox  will  term  it  the  happiest  event  that  he  has 
ever  witnessed ;  and  while  they  thus  speak,  they  will  gnash 
their  teeth,  and  curse  inwardly.  Oh  !  they  are  a  blessed  junto  ! 
— may  opposition  to  ministry  be  their  business  while  they  live ! 

You  must  not  yet,  my  dear,  felicitate  me  on  the  double  reco 
very  of  the  King  and  Mrs.  Unwin  too.  I  rather  think  it  pro 
bable  that  the  King  will  be  able  to  rule  us,  before  she  will  be 
able  to  walk.  She  boasts,  indeed,  that  she  is  as  active  as  old 
Farmer  Archer,  but  she  would  find  few  hardy  enough  to  'bet  on 
her  head,  were  a  trial  to  take  place  between  them.  My  hopes 
are  chiefly  in  the  approach  of  a  gentler  season,  for  the  progress 
of  her  amendment  is  now  almost  imperceptible. 

About  a  fortnight  since  I  received  six  bottles  of  rum  from 
Henry,  who  might,  according  to  what  the  General  told  me, 
have  sent  seven  had  he  pleased, — no  law  forbidding  it.  I  have 
written  twice  to  the  General,  and  have  had  no  answer  ; — Is  he 
ill  ?  or  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  occasions  his  silence  ? 

Mr.  Newton  writes  me  word  that  Martin  Madan,  on  his  way 
to  London,  where  he  intended  to  have  spent  a  day  or  two  with 
his  sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen  these  four  years,  was  seized 
with  an  asthma,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Epsom.  His  illness 
continued  a  fortnight,  and  he  was  judged  to  be  in  great  danger : 
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he,  however,  recovered.  By  the  report  of  his  physicians  he  is 
not  likely  to  last  long. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  the  Hall,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  our  political  sentiments,  we  we're  perfectly  at 
peace  with  each  other.  Religion  and  politics  both  excluded,  we 
are  sometimes  threatened  with  a  dearth  of  topics,  but  in  gene 
ral  make  a  tolerable  shift  without  them.  They  are  always  kind 
and  friendly. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments  attend  you.  I  am,  my  dear, 
most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  Weston  Lodge,  March  5,  1789. 

SINCE  I  send  you  so  much  verse,  I  shall  send  you  the  less 
prose.  Desirous  to  forward  the  enclosed  to  you  as  early  as  pos 
sible,  I  violate  my  engagements  to  Homer  for  once,  and  give 
the  morning  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  you.  On  the  word  of 
a  poet,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  done  my  best,  sensible  that 
when  verses  are  presented  to  a  royal  personage,  they  ought  not 
to  be  slovenly  put  together,  nor  such  as  one  might  produce  be 
tween  sleeping  and  waking.  I  have  bestowed  praise,  which,  on 
these  occasions,  is  a  thing  of  course,  but  have  endeavoured  to 
dress  it  so  as  to  give  it  some  air  of  novelty  ;  and  the  best  of  the 
matter  is,  that  though  it  be  praise,  it  is  truth,  and  I  could  swear 
to  it.  Had  the  King  and  the  Queen  been  such  as  the  world  has 
been  pestered  with  ever  since  such  folks  were  heard  of,  they 
should  have  had  no  verse  from  me,  unless  you  had  insisted ; 
but  being  such  as  they  are,  it  seemed  necessary  that  T,  who  am 
now  poet  by  profession,  should  not  leave  an  event  in  which 
their  happiness  and  that  of  the  nation  are  so  much  concerned 
uncelebrated. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear,  for  the  parcel,  which  was  truly 
welcome,  especially  on  account  of  the  cameo,  in  which,  how 
ever,  unless  Sir  Thomas  altered  much  after  I  saw  him  last,  I 
cannot  trace  much  resemblance  of  him.  In  the  nose,  forehead, 
and  eyes,  some  likeness  ;  in  cheek,  chin,  and  mouth,  none  at 
all ;  which  I  wonder  at  the  more  because  I  have  seen  the 
strongest  resemblances  taken  in  that  manner.  But  I  am  happy 
to  have  it,  though  but  a  remote  copy  of  one  whom  we  both 
knew  and  loved.  I  have  read  the  pamphlet,  and  admire  both 
the  matter  and  manner  of  it ;  but  how  the  deuce  a  country 
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gentleman  should  be  so  accurately  and  intimately  informed  as 
the  writer  certainly  is,  has  excited  some  wonder  both  in  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  in  me.  Had  he  rather  chosen  to  write  in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,  resident  in  town,  to  his  friend  in  the 
country,  I  should  have  found  it  a  more  natural  procedure. 
His  minute  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  views  of  both 
parties  would  then  have  been  easily  accounted  for,  whereas 
now  it  is  rather  mysterious.  But  this  is  no  great  matter, — a 
faux-pas,  if  it  be  one,  that  does  not  at  all  affect  the  sequel.  Per 
mit  me  to  add  to  all  this,  that  Molly  Pears  and  Hannah,  to 
gether  with  their  duty  to  your  ladyship,  send  their  love  and 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Eaton  for  her  kind  remembrance  of  them. 

Mr.  Bean  called  here  last  night,  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  conversing  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  recovery. 
His  heart  is  warm  on  that  theme,  and  we  had  a  hearty  laugh 
at  the  Opposition  and  their  blundering  friends,  the  Irish. 
When  the  knowing  ones  are  so  completely  taken  in,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  poor  Teague  is  entrapped  also.  I  shall  not  forget 
to  thank  you,  too,  for  your  papers,  which  are  really  useful  as 
an  antidote  to  the  baneful  Herald. 

Adieu,  my  dear ;  I  can  say  no  more  just  now,  but  that  I 
am,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  compliments,  who  is  still 
a  stick-propped  walker, 

Ever  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO    THE    BEY.    WILLIAM   BULL. 
MY  DEAR  FKIEND,  "Weston,  March  6,  1789. 

To  travel  so  far,  and  come  back  in  no  better  health,  hardly 
pays  you  for  the  trouble  of  the  journey.  A  southern  trip 
would  be  more  likely  to  benefit  you  than  a  northern.  He 
whose  pores  have  been  stopped  during  a  whole  English  winter, 
need  not  go  to  Scotland  to  have  them  shut  still  faster.  But 
spring  is  at  hand,  and  we  hope  that  all  your  present  complaints 
will  give  way  to  the  influences  of  a  warmer  atmosphere. 

Mrs.  Uuwin  had  a  terrible  fall,  which  by  its  consequences 
confined  her  above  stairs  a  whole  month,  and  she  is  still  so 
lame  as  to  be  able  to  walk  only  on  smooth  ground,  and  with 
a  stick,  and  for  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

As  for  me,  I  am  as  well  as  usual.  \Ve  shall  rejoice  to  see 
you  when  it  shall  suit  you  to  come  over.  „  Our  affectionate 
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compliments  to  Mrs.  Bull  and  your  son.  I  have  not  time  to 
add  more,  but  that  I  am,  Yours,  W.  COWPER. 

TO   MBS.    KING. 

MY    DEAR   MADAM,  March  12,  1789. 

I  FEEL  myself  in  no  small  degree  unworthy  of  the  kind 
solicitude  which  you  express  concerning  me  and  my  wel 
fare,  after  a  silence  so  much  longer  than  I  gave  you  reason  to 
expect.  I  should  indeed  account  myself  inexcusable,  had  I  not 
to  allege  in  my  defence  perpetual  engagements  of  such  a  kind 
as  would  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with.  Had  Homer  alone 
been  in  question,  Homer  should  have  made  room  for  you  :  but 
I  have  had  other  work  in  hand,  at  the  same  time,  equally 
pressing,  and-  more  laborious.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  I  have 
not  wilfully  neglected  you  for  a  moment,  and  that  you  have 
never  been  out  of  my  thoughts  a  day  together.  But  I  begin 
to  perceive,  that  if  a  man  will  be  an  author,  he  must  five 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  friends  so  much  as  to  others, 
whom  he  never  saw  nor  shall  see. 

My  promise  to  follow  my  last  letter  with  another  speedily, 
which  promise  I  kept  so  ill,  is  not  the  only  one  which  I  am 
conscious  of  having  made  to  you,  and  but  very  indifferently  per 
formed.  I  promised  you  all  the  smaller  pieces  that  I  should  pro 
duce,  as  fast  as  occasion  called  them  forth,  and  leisure  occurred 
to  write  them.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  I  have  produced  several 
since  I  made  that  fair  profession,  of  which  I  have  sent  you 
hardly  any.  The  reason  is,  that,  transcribed  into  the  body  of 
a  letter,  they  would  leave  me  no  room  for  prose  ;  and  that  other 
conveyance  than  by  the  post  I  cannot  find,  even  after  enquiry 
made  among  all  my  neighbours  for  a  traveller  to  Kimbolton. 
Well,  we  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  in  the  summer,  and  then  I  will 
show  you  all.  I  will  transcribe  one  for  you  every  morning 
before  breakfast  as  long  as  they  last ;  and  when  you  come  down 
you  shall  find  it  laid  on  your  napkin.  I  sent  one  last  week  to 
London,  which  by  some  kind  body  or  another,  I  know  not 
whom,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen.  The  subject,  as  you 
may  guess,  is  the  King's  recovery, — a  theme  that  might  make 
a  bad  poet  a  good  one,  and  a  good  one  excel  himself.  This, 
too,  you  shall  see  when  we  meet,  unless  it  should  bounce  upon 
you  before  from  some  periodical  register  of  all  such  matters. 
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I  shall  commission  my  cousin,  who  lately  left  us,  to  procure 
for  me  the  book  you  mention.  Being,  and  having  long  been, 
so  deep  in  the  business  of  translation,  it  was  natural  that  I 
should  have  my  thoughts  on  that  subject.  I  have  accordingly 
had  as  many  as  would  of  themselves,  perhaps,  make  a  volume, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  compare  them  with  those  of  any  writer 
recommended  by  Mr.  Martyn.  When  you  write  next  to  that 
gentleman,  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  present  my  compliments  to 
him,  with  thanks  both  for  the  mention  of  Mr.  Twining's  book, 
and  for  the  honour  of  his  name  among  my  subscribers. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  though  two  months  ago  she  fell,  is  still  lame. 
The  severity  of  the  season,  which  has  not  suffered  her  to  exer 
cise  herself  in  the  open  air,  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  her  reco 
very  ;  but  she  recovers,  though  even  more  slowly  than  she 
walks.  She  joins  me  in  best  respects  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
King,  and  in  hearty  desires  to  see  you  both  at  Weston.  Forgive 
the  past.  I  make  no  more  promises,  except  to  remain  always, 
my  dear  madam,  Your  affectionate,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH,   NEW  NORFOLK    STREET,    GROSYENOR 
SQUARE,    LONDON. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  April  6,  1789. 

You  received,  I  suppose,  about  a  fortnight  since,  a  letter  from 
me,  containing  divers  matters  of  which  you  have  hitherto  said 
nothing.  In  that  letter  I  asked  you  what  we  should  do  with 
our  Verses  on  the  King's  Recovery ;  for  that  they  should  be 
printed  by  some  means  or  other  seems  expedient.  For  my 
own  part,  I  know  not  very  well  what  course  to  take.  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  figuring  very  often  in  the  Magazine,  for 
reasons  which  perhaps  my  vanity  may  suggest  to  me,  and  which 
your  zeal  for  my  success  may  possibly  suggest  to  you.  It 
seems  rather  a  publication  in  which  candidates  should  wish  to 
appear,  than  they  who  have  acquired  some  little  rank  already. 
But  the  decision  of  this  important  point,  as  then,  so  I  still 

refer  absolutely  to  you. 

******** 

When  you  next  see  Mr.  Rose,  tell  him  that  I  love  him, 
though  I  do  not  write  to  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of 
my  correspondents  will  measure  my  regard  for  them  by  the 
frequency,  or  rather  seldomcy  of  my  epistles.  It  is  very  little 
that  I  can  do,  occupied  as  I  am,  toward  satisfying  their  just 
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demands  upon  me,  and  I  am  at  this  moment  in  debt  to  every 
creature  to  whom  I  ever  write  at  all.  Mr.  'Rose  informed  me 
in  his  last,  that  in  conversation  with  the  Archbishop  of  York,  he 
had  mentioned  to  him  my  translation  of  Homer.  It  was  news 
to  his  Grace  ;  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  Consequently 
he  has  not  yet  subscribed.  But  is  there  no  way  of  getting  at 
him  ?  for  his  rank  and  literary  repute  are  such,  that  would  he 
give  me  his  name,  I  had  rather  admit  him  to  a  place  in  my  list 
for  nothing  than  go  without  it.  He  was  tutor  to  your  late 

friend  and  mine  at  Oxford. 

******** 

We  have  had  our  rejoicings  also  at  Weston.  Last  Saturday 
fortnight  Mr.  Frog  illuminated  the  front  of  his  house  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  threw  up  many  rockets,  gave  a  large  bon 
fire  and  beer  to  the  people.  I  was  there,  and,  as  my  friends 
tell  me,  caught  a  violent  cold  on  the  occasion,  though  I  was 
not  sensible  of  it  myself.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  whether 
in  consequence  of  that  vagary  or  not,  I  have  since  been  mise 
rably  tormented  with  a  distemper  called  a  canker.  It  seized 
my  tongue,  and  affected  me  frequently  both  in  the  day  and  in 
the  night  with  sensations  which  I  could  hardly  bear,  and  not 
at  all  describe.  I  now  just  begin  to  eat  again  as  other  people 
do,  and  shall  dine  at  the  Hall  to-morrow. 

My  dear,  April  is  come,  and  May  cannot  ba  very  far  off.  In 
May,  you  know,  we  are  to  see  you  here.  Remember  this.  I 
know  you  will  come  if  it  be  possible,  because  you  assured  me 
that  nothing  but  impossibility  should  prevent  you.  Need  I 
add  that  we  shall  both  be  happy  to  receive  you  ?  Certainly  I 
need  not,  did  not  the  custom  established  in  all  such  cases  re- 
cuire  it.  For  it  is  true,  and  doubtless  you  already  know  it, 
that  we  are  never  so  comfortable  as  when  you  are  with  us. 
Mrs.  Unwin  heartily  subscribes  to  this,  and  sends  you  her  best 
remembrances.  She  is  still  lame,  but  in  a  way  of  a-mend- 

ment, — that  is  to  say,  mends  very  slowly. 

****** 

Believe  me,  as  I  truly  am,  thine,         \VM.  COWPER. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

Weston,  April  14,  1739 

I  THKEATEXED  you  with  this,  my  cousin,  by  the  hrnds  of  Mr. 
Menzies,  and  it  would  have  reached  you  sooner  had  he  beeu 
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the  bearer  ;  but  Mr.  Bull  gave  me  yesterday  a  morning  call, 
offered  to  be  my  Mercury  on  the  occasion,  promising  at  the 
same  time  to  deliver  any  pacquet  with  which  I  should  entrust 
him  into  your  own  hands.  He  wanted,  he  said,  an  errand  by 
way  of  introduction,  and  could  not  on  any  other  terms  find 
courage  enough  to  call  on  you.  To  alleviate  therefore  his 
terrors,  and  to  procure  you  a  visit  from  a  man  whom  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  see,  I  have  substituted  him  in  the  place  of 
the  first  intended. 

Your  letters  in  which  you  postpone  your  visit  to  an  uncer 
tain  period,  though  I  felt  the  force  of  your  reason,  sunk  my 
spirits  for  a  time.  .Woodcocks,  I  said,  should  come  in  the 
winter,  and  go  in  the  spring  ;  but  the  order  of  nature  is  re 
versed  that  I  may  be  disappointed.  But  I  depend  on  you  with 
an  absolute  reliance  that  you  will  return  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  with  this  persuasion  shall  endeavour  in  the  mean  time  to 
compose  my  spirits. 

Place  it  entirely  to  the  account  of  my  forgetfulness  that  the 
receipt  of  your  favour,  (such  in  a  double  sense,)  was  not 
sooner  acknowledged.  It  happened  that  the  very  evening  on 
which  it  arrived,  Hannah  was  by  invitation  gone  to  the  hall  to 
a  dance,  given  on  occasion  of  the  King's  recovery.  Mrs.  Unwin 
immediately  sent  it  after  her,  and  it  was  pinned  before  her 
then  and  there.  She  was  not  a  little  proud  of  being  the  only 
lady  in  the  company  so  distinguished,  and  is  sorry  that  you 
have  not  been  sooner  thanked  for  it.  She  is  truly  a  good  girl, 
and  in  no  part  of  her  behaviour  blameable.  Her  chief  occu 
pation  at  present  in  the  day-tune  is  to  make  black  lace  for  a 
cloak,  which  she  does,  by  the  account  of  the  judicious  in  those 
matters,  exceedingly  well.  In  the  evening  she  works  at  her 
needle.  Ever  since  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  Mrs.  Unwin's 
lameness  she  has  slept  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  her  closet, 
that  she  might  be  at  hand  to  assist  her  as  often  as  she  wanted 
help  ;  and  though  sometimes  called  from  her  pallet  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  night,  has  risen  always  with  an  affectionate  readi 
ness  that  no  artifice  can  imitate. 

You  very  reasonably  supposed,  my  dear,  that  I  was  not  un 
acquainted  with  the  figure  I  had  made  in  the  Morning  Herald  : 
yet  true  it  is  that  the  first  notice  I  had  of  it  was  from  yourself. 
Whether  the  Frogs  never  sent  me  that  paper,  or  whether  I 
overlooked  them,  (for  I  generally  skim  it  hastily  over,)  the  in- 
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formation  was  entirely  news  to  me.  I  am  inclined  with  you 
to  suppose  that  they  sent  them.  I  sent  to  the  General  Even 
ing  an  account  of  their  illumination  ;  and  to  return  the  com 
pliment,  they  doubtless  sent  my  verses  to  the  Herald.  I  fully 
purposed  to  have  fished  it  out  yesterday  when  I  dined  there, 
but  for  want  of  a  fair  opportunity  at  first,  afterwards  forgot  it. 

Mr.  Frog  goes  to  town  on  Thursday,  and  his  wife  follows 
him  on  the  Monday  after.  She  told  me  with  a  signifi 
cant  sort  of  a  look  that  she  was  going  on  purpose  to  be  pre 
sent  at  the  ball  at  Brook's.  I  answered,  It  is  indifferent  to 
me  on  what  account  you  go,  if  you  do  but  take  care  of  your 
self  while  you  are  gone,  and  return  in  good  health  to  Weston. 
Thus,  and  by  such  management  as  this,  I  contrive  to  avoid  all 
party  disputation, — a  moderate  course,  which  I  think  myself 
the  more  at  liberty  to  pursue,  because  my  political  principles 
are  upon  record,  having  long  since  been  printed. 

I  have  considered,  and  had  indeed  before  I  received  your 
last,  considered  of  the  practicability  of  a  new  publication,  and 
the  result  of  my  thoughts  on  that  topic  is,  that  with  my  pre 
sent  small  stock  of  small  pieces,  the  matter  is  not  feasible.  I 
have  but  few,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  few  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Magazine ; — a  circumstance  which  of  itself 
would  render  a  collection  of  them  just  at  this  time  improper. 
It  is,  however,  an  increasing  fund,  and  a  month  perhaps  seldom 
passes  in  which  I  do  not  add  something  to  it.  In  time  their 
number  will  make  them  more  important,  and  in  time  possibly 
I  may  produce  something  in  itself  of  more  importance  ;  then 
all  may  be  packed  off  to  the  press  together,  and  in  the  interim 
whatever  I  may  write  shall  be  kept  secret  among  ourselves, 
that  being  new  to  the  public,  it  may  appear,  when  it  appears, 
with  more  advantage. 

Two  copies  accompany  this  : — the  verses  sent  to  the  Queen  ; 
and  the  Queen's  Visit. 

The  clock  strikes  nine ; — good  night,  my  dear,  and  God 
bless  thee !  Yours  ever,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   MRS.    KTN'G. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston,  April  22,  1789. 

HAVING  waited  hitherto  in  expectation  of  the  messenger 
whom,  in  your  last,  you  mentioned  a  design  to  send,  I  have  at 
length  sagaciously  surmised  that  you  delay  to  send  him  in  ex- 
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pectation  of  hearing  first  from  me.  I  would  that  his  errand 
hither  were  better  worthy  the  journey.  I  shall  have  no  very 
voluminous  packet  to  charge  him  with  when  he  comes.  Such, 
however,  as  it  is,  it  is  ready  ;  and  has  received  an  addition  in 
the  interim  of  one  copy,  which  would  not  have  made  a  part 
of  it  had  your  Mercury  arrived  here  sooner.  It  is  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  London  on  the  night  of  the  illumi 
nations.  Mrs.  Unwin,  knowing  the  burthen  that  lies  on  my 
back  too  heavy  for  any  but  Atlantean  shoulders,  has  kindly 
performed  the  copyist's  part,  and  transcribed  all  that  I  had  to 
send  you.  Observe,  madam,  I  do  not  write  thus  to  hasten 
your  messenger  hither,  but  merely  to  account  for  my  own  si 
lence.  It  is  probable  that  the  Liter  he  arrives,  the  more  he 
will  receive  "when  he  comes  ;  for  I  never  fail  to  write  when  I 
think  I  have  found  a  favourable  subject. 

We  mourn  that  we  must  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  you  and 
Mr.  King  at  Weston.  Had  our  correspondence  commenced 
sooner,  we  had  certainly  found  the  means  of  meeting ;  but  it 
seems  that  we  were  doomed  to  know  each  other  too  late  for  a 
meeting  in  this  world.  May  a  better  world  make  us  amends, 
as  it  certainly  will,  if  I  ever  reach  a  better !  Our  interviews 
here  are  but  imperfect  pleasures  at  the  best ;  and  generally  from 
such  as  promise  us  most  gratification,  we  receive  the  most  dis 
appointment.  But  disappointment  is,  I  suppose,  confined  to 
the  planet  on  which  we  dwell ; — the  only  one  in  the  universe, 
probably,  that  is  inhabited  by  sinners. 

I  did  not  know,  or  even  suspect,  that  when  I  received  your 
last  messenger,  I  received  so  eminent  a  disciple  of  Hippo 
crates  ;  a  physician  of  such  absolute  control  over  disease  and 
the  human  constitution,  as  to  be  able  to  put  a  pestilence  into 
liis  pocket,  confine  it  there,  and  to  let  it  loose  at  his  pleasure. 
\Ve  are  much  indebted  to  him,  that  he  did  not  give  us  here  a 
stroke  of  his  ability. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  have  received,  (probably 
not  without  your  privity,)  Mr.  Twining' s  valuable  volume. 
For  a  long  time  I  supposed  it  to  have  come  from  my  book 
seller,  who  now  and  then  sends  me  a  new  publication  ;  but  I 
find,  on  enquiry,  that  it  came  not  from  him.  I  beg,  madam, 
if  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Twining  himself  sent  it,  or  your 
friend  Mr.  Martyn,  that  you  will  negotiate  for  me  on  the  oc 
casion,  and  contrive  to  convey  to  the  obliging  donor  my  very 
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warmest  thanks.  I  am  impatient  till  he  receives  them.  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  do  justice  to  a  writer  so  sensible,  ele 
gant,  and  entertaining,  by  a  complete  perusal  of  his  work  ; 
but  I  have  with  pleasure  sought  out  all  those  passages  to  which 
Mr.  Martyn  was  so  good  as  to  refer  me,  and  am  delighted  to 
observe  the  exact  agreement  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  trans 
lation  in  general,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Pope's  in  particular,  that 
subsists  between  Mr.  Twining  and  myself.  "  Ornament  for 
ever !"  cries  Pope  ;  "  Simplicity  for  ever !"  cries  Homer.  No 
two  can  be  more  opposite. 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments,   I  remain,   my  dear 
madam,  your  obliged  and  affectionate  W.  C. 

Our  joint  respects  attend  Mr.  King. 

TO   MBS.    KQfG. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Thursday,  April  30,  1789, 

I  THOUGHT  to  have  sent  you,  by  the  return  of  your  messenger 
a  letter  ;  at  least,  something  like  one  :  but  instead  of  sleeping 
here,  as  I  supposed  he  would,  he  purposes  to  pass  the  night 
at  Lavendon,  a  village  three  miles  off.  This  design  of  his  is 
but  just  made  known  to  me,  and  it  is  now  near  seven  in  the 
evening.  Therefore,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  feel  out  his 
way,  in  an  unknown  country,  in  the  dark,  I  am  forced  to  scrib 
ble  a  hasty  word  or  two,  instead  of  devoting,  as  I  intended,  the 
whole  evening  to  your  service. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  your  basket,  and  all  the  good  things 
that  it  contained ;  particularly  for  my  brother's  Poems,  whose 
hand-writing  struck  me  the  moment  I  saw  it.  They  gave  me 
some  feelings  of  a  melancholy  kind,  but  not  painful.  I  will 
return  them  to  you  by  the  next  opportunity.  I  wish  that 
mine,  which  I  send  you,  may  prove  half  as  pleasant  to  you  as 
your  excellent  cakes  and  apples  have  proved  to  us.  You  will 
then  think  yourself  sufficiently  recompensed  for  your  obliging 
present.  If  a  crab-stock  can  transform  a  pippin  into  a  non 
pareil,  what  may  not  I  effect  in  a  translation  of  Homer?  Alas! 
I  fear  nothing  half  so  valuable. 

I  have  learned,  at  length,  that  I  am  indebted  for  Twin  ing's 
Aristotle  to  a  relation  of  mine.  General  Cowper. 

Pardon  me  that  I  quit  you  so  soon.  It  is  not  willingly  ;  but 
I  have  compassion  on  your  poor  messenger. 
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Adieu,  my  dear  madam,  and  believe  me,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's 
best  compliments,  Affectionately  yours,          \V.  C. 


MY  DEAR  SIR, 


TO   SAMUEL   HOSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  May  20,  1789. 

myself,  between  twelve  and  one,  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  I  give  the  interval  between 
the  present  moment  and  the  time  of  walking  to  you.  If  I 
write  letters  before  I  sit  down  to  Homer,  I  feel  my  spirits  too 
flat  for  poetry  ;  and  too  flat  for  letter-writing,  if  I  address  my 
self  to  Homer  tirst  ;  but  the  last  I  choose  as  the  least  evil, 
because  my  friends  will  pardon  my  dullness,  but  the  public 
will  not. 

I  had  been  some  days  uneasy  on  your  account,  when  yours 
arrived.  We  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  you,  would 
your  engagements  have  permitted  :  but  in  the  autumn  I  hope, 
if  not  before,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  receive  you.  At 
what  time  we  may  expect  Lady  Hesketh,  at  present  I  know 
not  ;  but  imagine  that  at  any  time  after  the  month  of  June 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  her  with  us,  which  I  mention,  know 
ing  that  to  meet  you  will  add  a  relish  to  all  the  pleasures  she 
can  find  at  Weston. 

When  I  wrote  those  lines  on  the  Queen's  visit,  I  thought  I 
had  performed  well  ;  but  it  belongs  to  me,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  to  dislike  whatever  I  write  when  it  has  been  written  a 
month.  The  performance  was  therefore  sinking  in  my  esteem, 
when  your  approbation  of  it,  arriving  in  good  time,  buoyed  it 
up  again.  It  will  now  keep  possession  of  the  place  it  holds 
in  my  good  opinion,  because  it  has  been  favoured  with  yours  ; 
and  a  copy  will  certainly  be  at  your  service,  whenever  you 
choose  to  have  one. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  when  I  wrote  the  line, 
God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town, 

I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very  similar  one,  which 
you  quote  from  Hawkins  Browne.  It  convinces  me  that  critics, 
(and  none  more  than  Warton,  in  his  notes  on  Milton's  minor 
poems,)  have  often  charged  authors  with  borrowing  what  they 
drew  from  their  own  fund.  Browne  was  an  entertaining  com 
panion  when  he  had  drunk  his  bottle,  but  not  before  ;  this 
proved  a  snare  to  him,  and  he  would  sometimes  drink  too 
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much  ;  but  I  know  not  that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  other 
irregularities.  He  had  those  among  his  intimates  who  would 
not  have  been  such  had  he  been  otherwise  viciously  inclined ; 
— the  Buncombes,  in  particular,  father  and  son,  who  were  of 
unblemished  morals.  *  W.  C. 

TO   MBS.  KING. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Weston,  May  30,  1789. 

MAIJT  thanks  for  your  kind  and  valuable  dispatches,  none  of 
which,  except  your  letter,  I  have  yet  had  time  to  read ;  for 
true  it  is,  and  a  sad  truth  too,  that  I  was  in  bed  when  your 
messenger  arrived.  He  waits  only  for  my  answer,  for  which 
reason  I  answer  as  speedily  as  I  can. 

I  am  glad  if  my  poetical  packet  pleased  you.  Those  stanzas 
on  the  Queen's  visit  were  presented  some  time  since,  by  Miss 
Goldsworthy,  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  who  has  probably  given 
them  to  the  Queen  ;  but  of  their  reception  I  have  heard 
nothing.  I  gratified  myself  by  complimenting  two  sovereigns 
whom  I  love  and  honour ;  and  that  gratification  will  be  my 
reward.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  per 
sons  who  keep  a  Laureate  in  constant  pay,  should  have  either 
praise  or  emolument  to  spare  for  every  volunteer  scribbler  who 
may  choose  to  make  them  his  subject. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  enquiries, 
is  but  little  better  since  I  wrote  last.  No  person  ever  recover 
ed  more  imperceptibly ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  she  does  recover. 
I  am  persuaded  myself  that,  though  it  was  not  suspected  at 
the  time,  the  thigh  bone  was  longitudinally  fractured,  anc(  she 
is  of  my  opinion.  Much  time  is  requisite  to  the  restoration 
of  a  bone  so  injured,  and  nothing  can  be  done  to  expedite  the 
cure.  My  mother-in-law  broke  her  leg  bone  in  the  same  man 
ner,  and  was  long  a  cripple.  The  only  comfort  in  the  present 
case  is,  that  had  the  bone  been  broken  transversely,  the  conse 
quences  must  probably  have  been  mortal. 

I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  papers  with  which  you 
have  entrusted  me,  and  will  return  them  by  the  next  oppor 
tunity.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  people  of  Bedford 
should  choose  to  have  the  small-pox,  just  at  the  season  when 
it  would  be  sure  to  prevent  our  meeting.  God  only  knows, 
madam,  when  we  shall  meet,  or  whether  at  all  in  this  world  ; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  whether  we  meet  or  not 

I  am  most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

B.  c. — 4.  G 
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Mrs.  Uirwin  presents  her  best  respects,  and  I  beg  you  will 
make  mine  to  Mr.  King. 

TO   SAMUEL  EOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  June  5, 1789. 

I  AM  going  to  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  London  folks 
must  be  content  to  be  troubled  by  country  folks ;  for  in  Lon 
don  only  can  our  strange  necessities  be  supplied.  You  must 
buy  for  me,  if  you  please,  a  cuckoo  clock  ;  and  now  I  will  tell 
you  wbere  they  are  sold,  which,  Londoner  as  you  are,  it  is 
possible  you  may  not  know.  They  are  sold,  I  am  informed, 
at  more  houses  than  one,  in  that  narrow  part  of  Holborn  which 
leads  into  Broad  St.  Giles's.  It  seems  they  are  well-going 
clocks,  and  cheap,  which  are  the  two  best  recommendations  df 
any  clock.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  and  such  numbers  of 
them  are  annually  imported,  that  they  are  become  even  a  con 
siderable  article  of  commerce. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  BoswelTs  Tour.  I  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Unwin  after  supper,  and  we  find  it  amusing.  There  is 
much  trash  in  it,  as  there  must  always  be  in  every  narrative 
that  relates  indiscriminately  all  that  passed.  But  now  and 
then  the  Doctor  speaks  like  an  oracle,  and  that  makes  amends 
for  all.  Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and  Boswell  is  not  less  a 
coxcomb,  though  of  another  kind.  I  fancy  Johnson  made 
coxcombs  of  all  his  friends,  and  they  in  return  made  him  a 
coxcomb  ;  for,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  such  he  certainly 
was,  and  flattered  as  he  was,  he  was  sure  to  be  so. 

Thanks  for  your  invitation  to  London, — but  unless  London 
can  come  to  me,  I  fear  we  shall  never  meet.  I  was  sure  that 
you  would  love  my  friend,  when  you  should  once  be  well 
acquainted  with  him ;  and  equally  sure  that  he  would  take 
kindly  to  you. 

Now  for  Homer.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  6,  1789. 

I  KNOW  not,  my  dearest  coz,  that  I  have  any  thing  to  trouble 
thee  about,  save  half  a  dozen  tooth-brushes.  Mrs.  Unwin  will 
be  much  obliged  to  thee  also  for  a  black  summer  cloak  un- 
trimmed,  because  Hannah  is  making  a  trimming  for  it.  Two 
of  the  brushes  above-said  must  be  for  inside  scurry funging, 
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I 

viz.,  they  must  be  hooked.  These  wants  satisfied,  we  have  no 
other  commissions  with  which  to  charge  thee.  The  stiifer  the 
brushes,  the  better. 

My  friend  Walter  Bagot,  to  whom  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  Illu 
mination  verses,  objected  as  thou  didst  to  the  concluding 
stanzas  ;  but  I  could  not  alter  them  on  the  credit  of  his  judge- 

Iment  only  ;  when  thine  and  that  of  thy  friends  had  confirmed 
it,  I  then  thought  it  prudent  to  surrender  my  own,  and  am  now 
glad  that  I  did,  for  I  think  the  copy  much  mended,  and 
mended  almost  as  much  by  the  omission  of  the  others. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  copy  of  which  Miss 
Stapleton  is  the  subject,  gratified  much  both  her  and  her  fa 
ther.  She  wrote  to  Mrs.  Frog  lately,  and  told  her,  among 
other  handsome  things  that  she  said  on  the  occasion,  that  she 
showed  them  with  not  a  little  pride  to  all  her  acquaintance  who 
could  read  and  had  sense  to  understand  them.  She  expressed 
herself  thus,  because  it  happened  that  a  young  gentleman  who 
could  not  read,  being  commissioned  to  read  them  at  her  father's 
table,  he  not  only  murdered  them  by  his  bad  delivery,  but  felo 
niously  attempted  to  maim  them  likewise  by  a  puny  criticism 
on  one  of  the  lines.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  vindicated  by 

I  the  company,  and  the  young  sprig  of  a  critic,  severely  rallied 
by  Mr.  Stapleton,  was  made  to  blush  for  his  misemployed  sa 
gacity.  Mrs.  Frog  told  me  she  never  saw  her  friend  so  angry 
in  her  life. 

I  have  composed  since  a  small  poem  on  a  hideous  subject, 
with  which  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  furnished  me  ; 
— it  is  nevertheless  a  true  one,  hideous  as  it  is.  Mr.  Bull  and 
Mr.  Greatheed  both  have  seen  the  man  on  whose  death  it  is 
written,  and  know  that  he  died  as  there  related.  It  is  entitled 
The  Cockfighter's  Garland.  Expecting  to  see  thee  soon,  I  shall 
not  send  it. 

Running  over  what  I  have  written,  I  feel  that  I  should  blush 
to  send  it  to  any  but  thyself.  Another  would  charge  me  with 
being  impelled  by  a  vanity  from  which  my  conscience  sets  me 
clear,  to  speak  so  much  of  myself  and  my  verses  as  I  do.  But, 
I  thus  speak  to  none  but  thee,  nor  to  thee  do  I  thus  speak  from 
any  such  motives.  I  egotize  in  my  letters  to  thee,  not  because 
I  am  of  much  importance  to  myself,  but  because  to  thee,  both 
Ego  and  all  that  Ego  does,  is  interesting.  God  doth  know  that 
when  I  labour  most  to  excel  as  a  poet,  I  do  it  under  such  mor- 
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tifying  impressions  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  fame  and  glory, 
however  acquired,  that  I  wonder  I  can  write  at  all. 

Mr.  Frog  made  his  wife  a  short  visit  in  his  way  from  Buck- 
lands  to  London,  and  on  Thursday  they  dined  with  us, — the 
only  dinner  they  have  had  here  these  seven  months.  He  is  gone 
again,  and  expects  to  be  detained  from  home  about  a  fortnight 
longer.  In  July  they  go  to  Tunbridge,  and  thence  to  Margate  ; 
after  which  they  make  another  jaunt,  I  know  not  whither  with 
certainty,  but  I  think  to  Bucklands.  Thus  we  are  likely  to  be 
pretty  much  a  trio,  and  to  have  none  but  ourselves  to  depend  on 
for  our  entertainment.  Well,  we  can  fadge.  On  Monday  I  shall 
dine  at  Newport  with  Mr.  Greatheed ;  he  comes  to  give  me  a 
cast  thither  in  his  chaise  and  one.  The  artist  who  is  to  copy 
my  phiz  is  expected  in  August.  This  falls  out  well,  because 
you,  I  hope,  will  be  here,  who  will  settle  what  sort  of  a  head  he 
shall  give  me  better  than  any  body.  I  am  now  going  to  revise 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  to 
morrow  shall  begin  the  nineteenth.  Mrs.  Unwin  makes  her 
best  compliments,  and  I  am,  Ever  thine,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S.  Mrs.  U.  recollects  that  when  you  were  here,  and  we 
had  a  dinner  to  get  for  the  Frogs,  you  regretted  that  sponge 
biscuits,  (so  she  thinks  you  called  them,)  were  not  to  be  had. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  bring  a  small  parcel  of  that  commo 
dity  with  you. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH,   NEW  NORFOLK   STEEET,   GEOSTENOE 
SQUAEE,  LONDON.  • 

The  Lodge,  June  13,  1789. 

I  STEAL  a  few  moments  from  the  old  Grecian,  my  dear  cousin, 
just  to  hint  to  you,  in  the  way  of  admonition,  that  when  this 
reaches  your  fair  hands  the  half  of  June  will  be  over.  You  will 
know  without  my  telling  you  to  what  subject  in  particular  this 
gentle  insinuation  applies. 

At  present  we  boast  not  much  either  of  bright  suns  or  genial 
airs.  In  this  wonderful  climate  we  have  often  sunless  summers 
and  clear-shining  winters  ;  but  when  once  we  meet  we  will  not 

trouble  ourselves  about  the  weather. 

******* 

I  dined,  as  I  told  you  I  should,  at  Newport  last  Monday,  and 
had  an  agreeable  day.  Mr.  Greatheed  came  for  me,  and  carried 
me  thither  in  a  single-horsed  chaise  almost  as  high  as  a  phaeton. 
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At  first  I  was  rather  alarmed  at  such  an  extraordinary  eleva 
tion,  having  never  been  accustomed  to  ride  in  such  triumphant 
sort ;  but  having  learned  soon  after  I  mounted  that  Mrs.  Great- 
heed  frequently  committed  herself  to  it,  I  felt  it  a  shame  to  fear 
that  which  has  no  terrors  for  a  lady.  I  think  them  neverthe 
less  dangerous  ; — should  the  horse  fall,  woe  to  the  necks  of 

the  riders ! 

******* 

Poor  Mrs.  Frog  is  still  a  widow,  and  I  fear  that  her  husband 
and  she  will  receive  no  other  recompense  of  their  separation 
than  a  disappointment.  The  Chancellor  is  no  friend  to  the  mea 
sure  which  the  Catholics  are  now  pressing  in  Parliament. 
******* 

Mrs.  Hill's  turkey  is  become  the  father  of  fifteen  beautiful 
children  ; — one  of  them  white,  and  two  or  three  of  them  buff. 
If  you  see  her,  pray  tell  her  how  much  she  has  enriched  us. 

I  am,  my  dearest  coz,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  affections, 
Ever  thine,        WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S.  Many  thanks  for  the  waistcoats.  I  have  received  a  pre 
sent  of  a  silk  one,  together  with  a  silver  snuff-box,  from  a  per 
son  who  lays  nie  under  an  unpleasant  restraint,  forbidding  me 
absolutely  to  say  from  whom.  Mrs.  U.  has  a  snuff-box  also 
from  the  same  quarter. 

TO   THE  EEV.   WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  WestOD,  June  16,  1789. 

You  will  naturally  suppose  that  the  letter  in  which  you  an 
nounced  your  marriage  occasioned  me  some  concern,  though  in 
my  answer  I  had  the  wisdom  to  conceal  it.  The  account  you 
gave  me  of  the  object  of  your  choice  was  such  as  left  me  at  li 
berty  to  form  conjectures  not  very  comfortable  to  myself,  if  my 
friendship  for  you  were  indeed  sincere.  I  have  since  however 
been  sufficiently  consoled.  Your  brother  Chester  has  informed 
me,  that  you  have  married  not  only  one  of  the  most  agreeable, 
but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
an  old  maxim  that  it  is  better  to  exceed  expectation  than  to  dis 
appoint  it,  and  with  this  maxim  in  your  view  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  you  dwelt  only  on  circumstances  of  disadvantage,  and 
would  not  treat  me  with  a  recital  of  others  which  abundantly 
overweigh  them.  I  now  congratulate  not  you  only,  but  myself, 
and  truly  rejoice  that  my  friend  has  chosen  for  his  fellow-tra- 
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veller  through  the  remaining  stages  of  his  journey,  a  compa 
nion  who  will  do  honour  to  his  discernment,  and  make  his  way, 
so  far  as  it  can  depend  on  a  wife  to  do  so,  pleasant  to  the  last. 

My  verses  on  the  Queen's  visit  to  London  either  have  been 
printed,  or  soon  will  be,  in  the  World.  The  finishing  to  which 
you  objected  I  have  altered,  and  have  substituted  two  new  stan 
zas  instead  of  it.  Two  others  also  I  have  struck  out,  another 
critic  having  objected  to  them.  I  think  I  am  a  very  tractable 
sort  of  a  poet.  Most  of  my  fraternity  would  as  soon  shorten 
the  noses  of  their  children  because  they  were  said  to  be  too 
long,  as  thus  dock  their  compositions  in  compliance  with  the 
opinion  of  others.  I  beg  that  when  my  life  shall  be  written 
hereafter,  my  authorship's  ductability  of  temper  may  not  be 
forgotten.  I  am,  my  dear  friend  !  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL  EOSE,   ESQ. 

AKICO  Dfio,  The  Lodge,  June  20,  1789. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  it  must  be  so  long  before  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  meet.  My  cousin,  in  her  last  letter  but  one,  in 
spired  me  with  other  expectations,  expressing  a  purpose,  if  the 
matter  could  be  so  contrived,  of  bringing  you  with  her ;  I  was 
willing  to  believe  that  you  had  consulted  together  on  the  sub 
ject,  and  found  it  feasible.  A  month  was  formerly  a  trifle  in  my 
account ;  but  at  my  present  age  I  give  it  all  its  importance,  and 
grudge  that  so  many  months  should  yet  pass,  in  which  I  have 
not  even  a  glimpse  of  those  I  love,  and  of  whom,  the  course  of 
nature  considered,  I  must  ere  long  take  leave  for  ever : — but  I 
shall  live  till  August. 

Many  thanks  for  the  cuckoo,  which  arrived  perfectly  safe, 
and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement  and  amazement  of  all  who 
hear  it.  Hannah  lies  awake  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  not  others  in  the  house  that  admire  his  music  as  much 
as  she. 

Having  read  both  Hawkins  and  Boswell,  I  now  think  myself 
almost  as  much  a  master  of  Johnson's  character  as  if  I  had 
known  him  personally,  and  can  not  but  regret  that  our  bards  of 
other  times  found  no  such  biographers  as  these.  They  have 
both  been  ridiculed,  and  the  wits  have  had  their  laugh ;  but 
such  a  history  of  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  as  they  have  given  of 
Johnson — 0  how  desirable  ! 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  23, 1789. 

ONE  more  scrap  of  a  letter,  my  dearest  coz,  and  then  I  hope 
it  will  be  long  before  I  shall  have  occasion  to  epistolize  thee 
again.  I  rejoice  that  the  day  is  at  last  fixed  for  your  coming, 
and  woe  be  to  any,  whether  male  or  female,  who  shall  now  in 
terpose  to  hinder  it !  We  have  had  much  foul  weather,  and 
the  weather  is  still  foul.  This  is  tant  mieux.  It  will  be  fair 
when  you  arrive,  and  the  country  the  pleasanter  for  the  deluge 
that  ha-s  been  poured  down  upon  it.  My  laurels  already  give 
proof  of  the  benefit  they  have  received.  A  few  days  ago  they 
were  in  appearance  lifeless,  but  they  are  now  almost  covered 
with  young  leaves,  save  and  except  those  under  your  parlour- 
window,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  still  but  melancholy 
figures.  Why  they  should  have  fared  worse  than  the  rest  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  for  they  certainly  have  been  more 
sheltered,  and  have  a  better  aspect. 

Mr.  Frog  has  just  passed  by  on  his  return  to  London.  I 
dined  with  him  yesterday.  Mrs.  Unwin  being  no  longer  able 
to  walk  in  pattens  or  clogs,  was  prevented  by  the  dirt.  The 
Catholic  application  to  Parliament,  I  find,  is  not  likely  to  speed 
at  present.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  not  favourable  to  it ;  he 
leads  all  the  other  Bishops,  and  the  Bishops  all  together  lead 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  Chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  their 
friend.  But  whether  Chancellor  alone  will  be  able  hereafter 
to  preponderate  against  such  a  weight  of  episcopacy  seems 
doubtful. 

I  learn  from  the  Frogs  that  I  am  somewhat  formidable  to 
Mrs.  B.  Chester,  and  that  she  trembles  at  the  thought  of  en 
countering  a  man  of  my  extraordinary  consequence.  I  am 
glad  of  this.  Notliing  could  so  effectually  relieve  me  from  the 
fears  that  I  should  otherwise  have  of  her.  Let  her  not  detain 
you  longer  than  the  appointed  Tuesday,  and  I  will  promise  to 
frighten  her  as  little  as  possible. 

Thanks  for  the  pains  thou  hast  taken  to  promulgate  my 
Illumination  verses,  especially  that  thou  didst  take  so  sure  a 
way  to  mortify  the  printer  of  the  World.  I  dare  say  the 
rogue  is  now  ready  to  hang  himself.  It  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  him  the  subject  of  an  article  in  his  own  paper. — 
"The  cause  of  this  rash  action,  we  understand,  was  the  con- 
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cern  he  felt  at  having  neglected  to  print  those  incomparable 
stanzas  by  the  author  of  the  Task,  which  appeared  lately  in 
the  Times." — Thus  would  complete  justice  be  done  to  my 
violated  importance,  and  an  example  held  up  in  the  eyes  of  all 
such  vermin  to  deter  them  from  taking  such  liberty  with  me 
in  future. 

Adieu,  my  dear.  The  bells  are  effectually  muffled,  and  you 
have  no  salute  to  fear  from  the  steeple.  Lady  Spenser  is 
doubtless  a  respectable  patroness,  and  I  can  have  no  objection 
to  her,  should  you  persist  in  declining  yourself  the  honour 
that  I  designed  you.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  rather 
have  seen  your  name  prefixed  to  my  labours  than  even  hers  or 
anybody's. 

We  truly  rejoice  in  the  King's  complete  restoration,  a  resto 
ration  as  worthy  to  be  remembered  as  any  that  has  ever  been 
commemorated  in  this  country.  The  jaunt  he  proposes  will 
probably  be  of  great  use  to  him,  and,  to  the  mortification  of 
some  enemies  that  he  has  in  his  own  household,  prove  the 
means  of  lengthening  his  reign  and  our  prosperity. 

God  give  thee  a  good  journey, — so  prays  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
so,  my  dear  cousin,  Ever  yours,  \VM.  COWPER. 

TO   MES.  THEOCKMOETON. 

July  18,  1789. 

MANY  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  your  extract  from  George's 
letter.  I  retain  but  little  Italian,  yet  that  little  was  so  forcibly 
mustered  by  the  consciousness  that  I  was  myself  the  subject, 
that  I  presently  became  master  of  it.  I  have  always  said  that 
George  is  a  poet,  and  I  am  never  in  his  company  but  I  dis 
cover  proofs  of  it ;  and  the  delicate  address  by  which  he  has 
managed  his  complimentary  mention  of  me,  convinces  me  of 
it  still  more  than  ever.  Here  are  a  thousand  poets  of  us,  who 
have  impudence  enough  to  write  for  the  public  ;  but  amongst 
the  modest  men  who  are  by  diffidence  restrained  from  such  an 
enterprise  are  those  who  would  eclipse  us  all.  I  wish  that 
George  woidd  make  the  experiment.  I  would  bind  on  his 
laurels  with  my  own  hand. 

Your  gardener  has  gone  after  his  wife,  but  having  neglected 
to  take  his  lyre,  alias  fiddle,  with  him,  has  not  yet  brought 
home  his  Eurydice.  Your  clock  in  the  hall  has  stopped,  and 
(strange  to  tell !)  it  stopped  at  sight  of  the  watchmaker ;  for 
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he  only  looked  at  it,  and  it  has  been  motionless  ever  since. 
Mr.  Gregson  is  gone,  and  the  Hall  is  a  desolation.  Pray  don't 
think  any  place  pleasant  that  you  may  find  in  your  rambles, 
that  we  may  see  you  the  sooner.  Your  aviary  is  all  in  good 
health.  I  pass  it  every  day,  and  often  enquire  at  the  lattice  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  it  send  their  duty,  and  wish  for  your  return. 
I  took  notice  of  the  inscription  on  your  seal,  and  had  we  an 
artist  here  capable  of  furnishing  me  with  another,  you  should 
read  on  mine,  "Encore  une  lettre"  Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL  EOSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  July  23,  1789. 

You  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  improve  your  opportunity ;  to 
speak  in  the  rural  phrase,  this  is  your  sowing  time,  and  the 
sheaves  you  look  for  can  never  be  yours  unless  you  make  that 
use  of  it.  The  colour  of  our  whole  life  is  generally  such  as 
the  three  or  four  first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters, 
make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  shape  our  own 
destiny,  and  to  treasure  up  for  ourselves  a  series  of  future 
successes  or  disappointments.  Had  I  employed  my  time  as 
wisely  as  you,  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  yours,  I  had  never 
been  a  poet  perhaps,  but  I  might  by  this  time  have  acquired  a 
character  of  more  importance  in  society ;  and  a  situation  in 
which  my  friends  would  have  been  better  pleased  to  see  me. 
But  three  years  misspent  in  an  attorney's  office  were  almost  of 
course  followed  by  several  more  equally  misspent  in  the  Tem 
ple,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph  says, 
"  Sto  qui" — The  only  use  I  can  make  of  myself  now,  at  least 
the  best,  is  to  serve  in  terrorem  to  others,  when  occasion  may 
happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  escape  (so  far  as  my  admonitions 
can  have  any  weight  with  them,)  my  folly  and  my  fate.  When 
you  feel  yourself  tempted  to  relax  a  little  of  the  strictness  of 
your  present  discipline,  and  to  indulge  in  amusement  incom 
patible  with  your  future  interests,  think  on  your  friend  at 
Weston. 

Having  said  this,  I  shall  next,  with  my  whole  heart,  invite 
you  hither,  and  assure  you  that  I  look  forward  to  approaching 
August  with  pleasure,  because  it  promises  me  your  company. 
After  a  little  time,  (which  we  shall  wish  longer,)  spent  with 
us,  you  will  return  invigorated  to  your  studies,  and  pursue 
them  with  the  more  advantage.  In  the  mean  time  you  have 
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lost  little,  in  point  of  season,  by  being  confined  to  London. 
Incessant  rains  and  meadows  under  water,  have  given  to  the 
summer  the  air  of  winter,  and  the  country  has  been  deprived 
of  half  its  beauties. 

It  is  time  to  tell  you  that  we  are  well,  and  often  make  you 
our  subject.  This  is  the  third  meeting  that  my  cousin  and  we 
have  had  in  this  country  ;  and  a  great  instance  of  good  fortune 
I  account  it  in  such  a  world  as  this,  to  have  expected  such  a 
pleasure  thrice  without  being  once  disappointed.  Add  to  this 
wonder  as  soon  as  you  can  by  making  yourself  of  the  party. 

W.  C. 

TO   MBS.  KINO. 
MY   DEAR   MADAM,  Weston,  Aug.  1,  1789. 

THE  post  brings  me  no  letters  that  do  not  grumble  at  my  si 
lence.  Had  not  you,  therefore,  taken  me  to  task  as  roundly 
as  others,  I  should  have  concluded  you,  perhaps,  more  indif 
ferent  to  my  epistles  than  the  rest  of  my  correspondents  ;  of 
whom  one  says — "  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  have  finished 
Homer ;  then  possibly  you  will  find  a  little  leisure  for  an  old 
friend."  Another  says — "  I  don't  choose  to  be  neglected,  un 
less  you  equally  neglect  every  one  else."  Thus  I  hear  of  it 
with  both  ears,  and  shall  till  I  appear  in  the  shape  of  two 
great  quarto  volumes,  the  composition  of  which,  I  confess,  en 
grosses  me  to  a  degree  that  gives  my  friends,  to  whom  I  feel 
myself  much  obliged  for  their  anxiety  to  hear  from  me,  but  too 
much  reason  to  complain.  Johnson  told  Mr.  Martyn  the 
truth  ;  but  your  inference  from  that  truth  is  not  altogether  so 
just  as  most  of  your  conclusions  are.  Instead  of  finding  my 
self  the  more  at  leisure  because  my  long  labour  draws  to  a 
close,  I  find  myself  the  more  occupied.  As  when  a  horse 
approaches  the  goal,  he  does  not,  unless  he  be  jaded,  slacken 
his  pace,  but  quickens  it :  even  so  it  fares  with  me.  The  end 
is  in  view  ;  I  seem  almost  to  have  reached  the  mark  ;  and  the 
nearness  of  it  inspires  me  with  fresh  alacrity.  But,  be  it 
known  to  you  that  I  have  still  two  books  of  the  Odyssey  be 
fore  me,  and,  when  they  are  finished,  shall  have  almost  the 
whole  eight-and-forty  to  revise.  Judge  then  my  dear  Madam, 
if  it  is  yet  time  for  me  to  play,  or  to  gratify  myself  with  scrib 
bling  to  those  I  love.  No.  It  is  still  necessary  that  waking 
I  should  be  all  absorpt  in  Homer,  and  that  sleeping  I  should 
dream  of  nothing  else. 
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I  am  a  great  lover  of  good  paintings,  but  no  connoisseur, 
having  never  had  an  opportunity  to  become  one.  In  the  last 
forty  years  of  my  life,  I  have  hardly  seen  six  pictures  that 
were  worth  looking  at;  for  I  was  never  a  frequenter  of  auctions, 
having  never  had  any  spare  money  in  my  pocket ;  and  the 
public  exhibitions  of  them  in  London  had  hardly  taken  place 
when  I  left  it.  My  cousin,  who  is  with  us,  saw  the  gentleman 
whose  pieces  you  mention,  on  the  top  of  a  scaffold,  copying  a 
famous  picture  in  the  Vatican.  She  has  seen  some  of  his  per 
formances,  and  much  admires  them. 

You  have  had  a  great  loss,  and  a  loss  that  admits  of  no  con 
solation,  except  such  as  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you  ; 
such,  I  mean,  as  the  Scripture  furnishes.  We  must  all  leave, 
or  be  left ;  and  it  is  the  circumstance  of  all  others  that  makes 
long  life  the  least  desirable,  that  others  go  while  we  stay, — 
till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  alone,  like  a  tree  on  a  hill-top. 

Accept,  my  dear  Madam,  mine  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  com 
pliments  to  yourself  and  Mr.  King,  and  believe  me  however 
unfrequent  in  telling  you  that  I  am  so, 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Aug.  8,  1789. 

COME  when  you  will,  or  when  you  can,  you  cannot  come  at  a 
wrong  time,  but  we  shall  expect  you  on  the  day  mentioned. 

If  you  have  any  book  that  you  think  will  make  pleasant 
evening  reading,  bring  it  with  you.  I  now  read  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
Travels  to  the  ladies  after  supper,  and  shall  probably  have 
finished  them  before  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
It  is  the  fashion,  I  understand,  to  condemn  them.  But  we 
who  make  books  ourselves  are  more  merciful  to  book-makers. 
I  would  that  every  fastidious  judge  of  authors  were  himself 
obliged  to  write ;  there  goes  more  to  the  composition  of  a 
volume  than  many  critics  imagine.  I  have  often  wondered 
that  the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  Dunciad  should  have  written 
these  lines, 

The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas !  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was  the 
measure  of  the  mercy  he  received  !  he  was  the  less  pardonable 
too,  because  experienced  in  all  the  difficulties  of  composition. 
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I  scratch  this  between  dinner  and  tea  ;  a  time  when  I  can 
not  write  much  without  disordering  my  noddle,  and  bringing 
a  flush  into  my  face.  You  will  excuse  me  therefore  if,  through 
respect  for  the  two  important  considerations  of  health  and 
beauty,  I  conclude  myself  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,   ESQ. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  August  12,  1789. 

I  EEJOICE  that  you  and  Mrs.  Hill  are  so  agreeably  occupied 
in  your  retreat.  August,  I  hope,  will  make  us  amends  for  the 
gloom  of  its  many  wintry  predecessors.  We  are  now  gather 
ing  from  our  meadows,  not  hay,  but  muck ;  such  stuff  as 
deserves  not  the  carriage,  which  yet  it  must  have,  that  the 
after-crop  may  have  leave  to  grow.  The  Ouse  has  hardly 
deigned  to  run  in  his  channel  since  the  summer  began. 

My  muse  were  a  vixen,  if  she  were  not  always  ready  to  fly 
in  obedience  to  your  commands.  But  what  can  be  done  ?  '  I 
can  write  nothing  in  the  few  hours  that  remain  to  me  of  this 
day,  that  will  be  fit  for  your  purpose ;  and,  unless  I  could 
dispatch  what  I  write  by  to-morrow's  post,  it  would  not  reach 
you  in  time.  I  must  add,  too,  that  my  friend  the  vicar  of  the 
next  parish  engaged  me,  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  furnish 
him  by  next  Sunday  with  a  hymn,  to  be  sung  on  the  occasion 
of  his  preaching  to  the  children  of  the  Sunday-school :  of 
which  hymn  I  have  not  yet  produced  a  syllable.  I  am  some 
what  in  the  case  of  lawyer  Dowling,  in  Tom  Jones ;  and  could 
I  split  myself  into  as  many  poets  as  there  are  Muses,  could 
find  employment  for  them  all. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 
I  am  ever  yours,        WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  Aug.  16,  1789. 

MBS.  NEWTON  and  you  are  both  kind  and  just  in  believing 
that  I  do  not  love  you  less  when  I  am  long  silent.  Perhaps  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  wishes  me  to  have  him  always  in  my 
thoughts,  is  never  so  effectually  possessed  of  the  accomplish 
ment  of  that  wish,  as  when  I  have  been  long  his  debtor ;  for 
then  I  think  of  him  not  only  every  day,  but  day  and  night, 
and  all  day  long.  But  I  confess  at  the  same  time,  that  my 
thoughts  of  you  will  be  more  pleasant  to  myself  when  I  shall 
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have  exonerated  my  conscience  by  giving  you  the  letter  so 
long  your  due.  Therefore,  here  it  comes  ; — little  worth  your 
having  ;  but  payment,  such  as  it  is,  that  you  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  that  is  essential  to  my  own  tranquillity. 

That  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  should  have  proved  the  oc 
casion  of  my  suspending  my  correspondence  with  you,  is  a 
proof  how  little  we  foresee  the  consequences  of  what  we  pub 
lish.  Homer,  I  dare  say,  hardly  at  all  suspected  that  at  the 
fag-end  of  time  two  personages  would  appear,  the  one  ycleped 
Sir  Newton,  and  the  other  Sir  Cowper,  who  loving  each  other 
heartily,  would  nevertheless  suffer  the  pains  of  an  interrupted 
intercourse,  his  poems  the  cause.  So,  however,  it  has  hap 
pened  ;  and  though  it  would  not,  I  suppose,  extort  from  the 
old  bard  a  single  sigh,  if  he  knew  it,  yet  to  me  it  suggests 
the  serious  reflection  above  mentioned.  An  author  by  pro 
fession  had  need  narrowly  to  watch  his  pen,  lest  a  line  should 
escape  it  which  by  possibility  may  do  mischief,  when  he  has 
been  long  dead  and  buried.  What  we  have  done,  when  we 
have  written  a  book,  will  never  be  known  till  the  day  of  judge 
ment  :  then  the  account  will  be  liquidated,  and  all  the  good 
that  it  has  occasioned,  and  all  the  evil,  will  witness  either  for 
or  against  us. 

I  am  now  in  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey,  yet  have  still,  I 
suppose,  half  a  year's  work  before  me.  The  accurate  revisal 
of  two  such  voluminous  poems  can  hardly  cost  me  less.  I 
rejoice,  however,  that  the  goal  is  in  prospect ;  for  though  it 
has  cost  me  years  to  run  this  race,  it  is  only  now  that  I  begin 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  it.  That  I  shall  never  receive  any  pro 
portionable  pecuniary  recompense  for  my  long  labours,  is 
pretty  certain ;  and  as  to  any  fame  that  I  may  possibly  gain 
by  it,  that  is  a  commodity  that  daily  sinks  in  value,  in  measure 
as  the  consummation  of  all  things  approaches.  In  the  day 
when  the  lion  shall  dandle  the  kid,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them,  the  world  will  have  lost  all  relish  for  the  fabulous  legends 
of  antiquity,  and  Homer  and  his  translator  may  budge  off  the 
stage  together. 

The  ladies-  are  coming  down,  and  breakfast  is  at  hand. 
Should  I  throw  aside  my  letter  unfinished,  it  is  not  probable 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  send  it  by  this  opportunity.  Therefore 
that  you  may  not  wait  longer  for  that  for  which  you  have 
waited  too  long  already,  I  will  only  add  that  I  always  love  and 
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value  you  both  as  much  as  you  can  possibly  wish,  and  that  I 
am,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  remembrances,  my  dear 
friend,  ever  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

You  know  that  Lady  Hesketh  is  with  us ;  you  have  had  her 
compliments  before,  and  I  send  them  now,  because  she  would 
bid  me,  if  she  knew  that  I  write  to  you.  We  have  a  snug 
summer.  Our  neighbours  are  out  on  a  ramble,  and  we  have 
all  their  pleasant  places  to  ourselves.  Not  that  their  return  in 
September  will  interrupt  our  pleasures,  for  they  are  always 
kind  and  agreeable,  but  it  will  give  them  a  different  cast. 

Pray  remember  me  to  Mr.  Bacon. 

TO   CLOTWOBTHY  BOWLEY,   ESQ. 

Weston  Underwood,  near  Olney,  Bucks. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  last  day  of  AllgUSt. 

I  HAVE  been  often  in  pain  about  you,  and  have  anxiously 
mentioned  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin  several  times,  fearing  lest  illness 
or  some  evil  had  befallen  you.  Your  letter,  enclosing  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  sixteen  guineas,  has  rambled  eleven  days  in 
quest  of  me  ;  neither  can  I  easily  conjecture  by  what  means 
it  reached  me  at  last,  having  set  off  with  a  wrong  direction,  as 
the  date  of  this  will  inform  you.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express 
my  sense  of  your  kindness.  Labouring  as  you  do  in  my 
cause,  you  give  me  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  friendship  superior 
to  the  influence  of  time,  and  to  which  I  seem  to  make  but  a 
cold  return,  at  least  an  inadequate  one,  when  I  only  thank  you 
for  it.  But  what  can  I  do  more  ?  Poets  are  seldom  good  for 
any  thing  except  in  rhyme.  It  is  however  true  that  I  both 
love  and  honour  you  for  your  fidelity  and  kindness. 

I  have  from  the  beginning  been  aware  that  my  translation 
of  Homer  will  have  much  prejudice  to  encounter,  more  per 
haps  than  would  have  attended  any  other  work  that  I  could 
possibly  have  undertaken.  I  confess  it  a  bold  enterprise ;  not 
because  Pope  has  succeeded  in  it,  for  he  certainly  has  not ; 
but  because  he  is  by  thousands  ignorantly  supposed  to  have 
succeeded,  and  because  it  may  perhaps  be  impossible  to  render 
justice  to  the  original  in  our  language.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
I  will  do  my  best,  and  of  one  thing  at  least  I  will  assure  you, 
that  according  to  all  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  other  translations 
of  the  same  author,  none  of  them  have  in  any  respect  at  all 
resembled  mine.  Whether  mine  shall  be  found  to  differ  to  a 
good  purpose,  probandum  est. 
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In  answer  to  your  question  when  I  go  to  press  ?  I  reply, 
when  my  bookseller  pleases.  I  am  now  finishing  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  being  advanced  so  far,  could  easily 
keep  before  the  printers  were  they  to  begin  to-morrow.  But 
Johnson  recommends  it  to  me  by  no  means  to  print  till  the 
whole  is  finished,  alleging  for  his  reason  that  the  printers 
cannot  possibly  plan  the  work  till  they  shall  have  the  whole 
before  them.  And  my  most  intelligent  friends  advise  me  to 
be  determined  by  Johnson,  who  has  universally  the  character 
of  a  sensible  and  honest  man. 

I  rejoice  much  in  the  account  you  give  me  of  your  do 
mestic  happiness.  May  it  continue,  and,  if  possible,  increase ! 
You  may  safely  present  my  love  to  Miss  Rowley.  A  present 
of  that  sort  from  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  can  do 
her  no  harm — at  least  at  this  distance.  Were  we  nearer  to  each 
other,  perhaps  the  approach  might  not  be  altogether  so  safe 
for  me. 

My  uncle,  as  you  observe,  died  full  of  years,  but  not  rich. 
The  profits  of  the  very  lucrative  office  which  he  held  so  long, 
were  not  his,  but  General  Cowper's,  whose  interest  in  them  de 
termined  on  the  death  of  Ashley.  A  gold  repeater  and  a  tooth 
pick  case  are  all  that  I  have  gained  by  the  loss  of  a  relation 
whom  all  who  knew  him,  most  highly  loved  and  valued,  and 
whose  like  I  shall  not  presently  see  again. 

Mr.  Madan  lives  at  Epsom,  since  the  publication  of  his 
Thelyphthora,  little  noticed  I  believe  either  by  our  family'  or 
his  former  friends.  He  and  I  have  no  correspondence.  He 
neither  has  nor  wants  preferment ;  his  paternal  estate,  as  I 
have  heard,  bringing  him  in  between  four  and  five  thousand 
per  annum.  I  pity  the  man,  and  time  was  when  I  felt  much 
abhorrence  of  his  book  ;  but  it  is  now  a  dead  thing,  out  of 
mind,  and  no  longer  a  subject  either  of  liking  or  aversion. 

I  have  scribbled  in  haste,  being  desirous  that  you  may  have 
the  earliest  possible  advice  of  the  safe,  though  late  arrival  of 
yours.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome  to  me  than 
either  your  son  William  or  any  of  yours.  Would  I  could  see 
you  all  at  the  lake  side.  I  am  happy  that  you  are  in  health. 
May  God  keep  you  so.  Except  scratching  now  and  then  a 
letter  as  fast  as  I  can  do,  I  do  nothing  but  translate. 

Ever  yours,  my  dearest  friend,         WM.  COWPER. 
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TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Sept.  24,  1789. 

You  left  us  exactly  at  the  wrong  time.  Had  you  stayed  till 
now,  you  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  even  my  cousin 
say — "  I  am  cold." — And  the  still  greater  pleasure  of  being 
warm  yourself ;  for  I  have  had  a  fire  in  the  study  ever  since 
you  went.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  summers,  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  warm  or  cold  enough.  Were  they  warmer,  we  should  not 
want  a  fire ;  and  were  they  colder,  we  should  have  one. 

I  have  twice  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr.  Jekyll.  He  is 
witty,  intelligent,  and  agreeable  beyond  the  common  measure 
of  men  who  are  so.  But  it  is  the  constant  effect  of  a  spirit 
of  party  to  make  those  hateful  to  each  other,  who  are  truly 
amiable  in  themselves. 

Beau  sends  his  love  ;  he  was  melancholy  the  whole  day  after 
your  departure.  W.  C 

TO   SAMUEL  EOSE,   ESQ. 

M5T    DEAR   FRIEND,  WeStOH,  Oct.  4,  1789. 

THE  hamper  is  come,  and  come  safe  ;  and  the  contents  I  can 
affirm  on  my  own  knowledge  are  excellent.  It  chanced  that 
another  hamper  and  box  came  by  the  same  conveyance,  all 
which  I  unpacked  and  expounded  in  the  hall ;  my  cousin  sit 
ting,  mean  time,  on  the  stairs,  spectatress  of  the  business. 
We  diverted  ourselves  with  imagining  the  manner  in  which 
Homer  would  have  described  the  scene.  Detailed  in  his  cir 
cumstantial  way,  it  would  have  furnished  materials  for  a  para 
graph  of  considerable  length  in  an  Odyssey. 

The  straw-stulTd  hamper  with  his  ruthless  steel 

He  open'd,  cutting  sheer  the'  inserted  cords, 

Which  bound  the  lid  and  lip  secure.     Forth  came 

The  rustling  package  first,  bright  straw  of  wheat, 

Or  oats,  or  barley  ;  next  a  bottle  green 

Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents,  distill'd 

Drop  after  drop  odorous,  by  the  art 

Of  the  fair  mother  of  his  friend — the  Rose. 

And  so  on. 

I  should  rejoice  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  tale  in  the  hands  of 
Homer. 

You  will  remember,  I  trust,  that  when  the  state  of  your 
health  or  spirits  calls  for  rural  walks  and  fresh  air,  you  have 
always  a  retreat  at  Weston. 
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We  are  all  well,  all  love  you,  down  to  the  very  dog ;  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  exchanged  languor  for 
alacrity,  and  the  debility  that  you  mention,  for  indefatigable 
vigour. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  has  made  me  a  handsome  present ;  Vil- 
loison's  edition  of  the  Iliad,  elegantly  bound  by  Edwards.  If 
I  live  long  enough,  by  the  contributions  of  my  friends,  I  shall 
once  more  be  possessed  of  a  library. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO    THE    EEV.    JOHN   NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  December  1,  1789. 

ON  this  fine  first  of  December,  under  an  uncloudy  sky,  and 
in  a  room  full  of  sunshine,  I  address  myself  to  the  payment 
of  a  debt  long  in  arrear,  but  never  forgotten  by  me,  however 
I  may  have  seemed  to  forget  it.  I  will  not  waste  time  in 
apologies.  I  have  but  one,  and  that  one  will  suggest  itself 
unmentioned.  I  will  only  add,  that  you  are  the  first  to  whom 
I  write,  of  several  to  whom  I  have  not  written  many 
months,  who  all  have  claims  upon  me ;  and  who,  I  flatter 
myself,  are  all  grumbling  at  my  silence.  In  your  case, 
perhaps,  I  have  been  less  anxious  than  in  the  case  of  some 
others  ;  because,  if  you  have  not  heard  from  myself,  you  have 
heard  from  Mrs.  Unwin.  From  her  you  have  learned  that  I  live, 
that  I  am  as  well  as  usual,  and  that  I  translate  Homer  : — 
three  short  items,  but  in  which  is  comprised  the  whole  detail 
of  my  present  history.  Thus  I  fared  when  you  were  here  ; 
thus  I  have  fared  ever  since  you  were  here :  and  thus,  if  it 
please  God,  I  shall  continue  to  fare  for  some  time  longer  :  for, 
though  the  work  is  done,  it  is  not  finished  ;  a  riddle  which 
you,  who  are  a  brother  of  the  press,  will  solve  easily.  I  have 
also  been  the  less  anxious,  because  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  hear  of  you ;  and  have  always  heard  that 
you  are  in  good  health  and  happy.  Of  Mrs.  Newton,  too, 
I  have  heard  more  favourable  accounts  of  late,  which  have 
given  us  both  the  sincerest  pleasure.  Mrs.  Unwin's  case  is, 
at  present,  my  only  subject  of  uneasiness,  that  is  not 
immediately  personal,  and  properly  my  own.  She  has 

s.  c. — 4.  H  * 
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almost  constant  head-aches  ;  almost  a  constant  pain  in  her 
side,  which  nobody  understands  ;  and  her  lameness,  within 
the  last  half  year,  is  very  little  amended.  But  her  spirits 
are  good,  because  supported  by  comforts  which  depend  not 
on  the  state  of  the  body  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  with  all 
these  pains,  her  looks  are  at  all  altered  since  we  had  the 
happiness  to  see  you  here,  unless,  perhaps,  they  are  altered 
a  little  for  the  better.  I  have  thus  given  you  as  circum 
stantial  an  account  of  ourselves  as  I  could  ;  the  most  .inter 
esting  matter,  I  verily  believe,  with  which  I  could  have  filled 
my  paper,  unless  I  could  have  made  spiritual  mercies  to 
myself  the  subject.  In  my  next,  perhaps,  I  shall  find 
leisure  to  bestow  a  few  lines  on  what  is  doing  in  France,  and 
in  the  Austrian  Netherlands ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am 
much  better  qualified  to  write  an  essay  on  the  siege  of  Troy, 
than  to  descant  on  any  of  these  modern  revolutions.  I  ques 
tion  if,  in  either  of  the  countries  just  mentioned,  full  of 
bustle  and  tumult  as  they  are,  there  be  a  single  character 
whom  Homer,  were  he  living,  would  deign  to  make  his  hero. 
The  populace  are  the  heroes  now,  and  the  stuff  of  which 
gentlemen  heroes  are  made,  seems  to  be  all  expended. 

I  will  endeavour  that  my  next  letter  shall  not  follow  this 
so  tardily  as  this  has  followed  the  last ;  and  with  our  joint 
affectionate  remembrances  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Newton, 
remain  as  ever, 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  cocsiN,  The  Lodge,  Dec.  13,  1789. 

UNABLE  to  resist  the  temptation  of  a  basket,  I  take  the  oppor 
tunity  that  it  affords,  to  send  you  a  hasty  and  short  scribble- 
ment,  though  at  an  undue  hour  ;  for  I  write  after  breakfast, 
having  overslept  my  usual  time  of  rising.  Homer  will  pardon 
me  a  trespass  so  seldom  committed,  and  by  which  he  will  be 
but  little  a  loser. 

In  the  first  place  I  thank  thee  heartily,  that  with  the  patience 
and  the  perseverance  of  an  angler,  in  ponds  where  fish  an-, 
thou  hast  at  lengfli  contrived  to  hook  that  great  gudgeon  men 
tioned  in  thy  last.  I  do  not  think  at  the  same  time  that  thou 
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wast  guilty  of  any  flattery  in  thy  management  of  the  matter  ; 
for  to  tell  such  a  man  that  the  absence  of  his  name  from  my 
list  of  subscribers  would  have  been  a  dishonour  to  my  book, 
considering  especially  what  book  it  is,  was  telling  him  the 
truth.  And  now  I  will  speak  a  proud  word.  He  will  be  glad 
when  he  gets  the  book  that  he  did  subscribe  to  it ;  and  this 
proud  word  I  speak  almost  as  much  with  a  view  to  thy  en 
couragement  as  to  gratify  my  own  vanity,  and  self-complacence. 
Authors  are  not  often  good  judges  of  themselves  ;  but  thou 
must  know  that  I  am  an  exception. 

Again  I  thank  thee  for  wine, — for  two  dozen  of  excellent 
Madeira,  not  a  bottle  of  which  was  broken  by  the  way.  Im 
patient  to  taste  it,  though  it  was  hardly  allowing  it  a  fair  trial, 
I  opened  a  bottle  of  it  last  night,  and  found  it  very  superior  to 
my  last  stock  of  that  commodity,  which  I  doubt  not  had  been 
kept  too  long.  Thanks  also  for  newspapers,  which  I  forgot 
like  a  beast  to  acknowledge  in  my  last ! 

I  sincerely  rejoice  with  thee  that  thou  hast  succeeded  in 
procuring  a midshipmanship  (there's  a  word  for  you!)  for  the 
poor  young  man  in  question.  May  he  live  to  command  where 
he  now  serves ! 

We  should  sooner  have  had  a  daily  post  could  the  people 
of  Olney  have  settled  the  affair  among  themselves.  Better 
now  than  never.  I  must  not  forget  to  beg  that  you  make  my 
best  compliments  to  the  lady,  whoever  she  is,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  a  subscription  so  handsomely  given. 

Our  poor  neighbours  have  both  been  indisposed,  Mrs.  Frog 
with  a  terrible  cold,  from  which  she  is  just  recovered  after  a 
fortnight's  illness,  and  Mr.  Frog  with  his  first  fit  of  the  gout, 
which  seized  him  about  a  week  since  by  the  foot,  and  which 
confines  him  still. 

As  to  ourselves  we  are  much  in  statu  quo,  except  that  Mrs. 
U.  has  a  slight  nervous  fever  accompanied  with  head-aches, 
which  she  had  not  when  you  were  here.  She  drinks  lemonade, 
and  finds  it  her  best  remedy. 

Received  from  my  master,  on  account  current  with  Lady 
Hesketh,  the  sum  of — one  kiss  on  my  forehead.  Witness  my 
paw,  Beau  +  his  mark. 

Mrs.  U.  sends  her  affectionate  compliments. 

S.  C.— 4.  K 
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TO   JOSEPH    HILL,  ESQ. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  Weston,  Dec.  18,  1789. 

THE  present  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  period  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  That  nations  so  long  contentedly  slaves  should 
on  a  sudden  become  enamoured  of  liberty,  and  understand,  as 
suddenly,  their  own  natural  right  to  it,  feeling  themselves  at 
the  same  time  inspired  with  resolution  to  assert  it,  seems  diffi 
cult  to  account  for  from  natural  causes.  With  respect  to  the 
final  issue  of  all  this,  I  can  only  say,  that  if,  having  discovered 
the  value  of  liberty,  they  should  next  discover  the  value  of 
peace,  and  lastly  the  value  of  the  word  of  God,  they  will  be 
happier  than  they  ever  were  since  the  rebellion  of  the  first  pair, 
and  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  they  should  be  in  the  present 
life.  Most  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTEK   BAOOT. 
MY  DEAR  WALTER, 

I  KNOW  that  you  are  too  reasonable  a  man  to  expect  any  thing 
like  punctuality  of  correspondence  from  a  translator  of  Homer, 
especially  from  one  who  is  a  doer  also  of  many  other  things  at 
the  same  time  ;  for  I  labour  hard  not  only  to  acquire  a  little 
fame  for  myself,  but  to  win  it  also  for  others,  men  of  whom  I 
know  nothing,  not  even  their  names,  who  send  me  their  poetry, 
that  by  translating  it  out  of  prose  into  verse,  I  may  make  it 
more  like  poetry  than  it  was.  Having  heard  all  this,  you  will 
feel  yourself  not  only  inclined  to  pardon  my  long  silence,  but 
to  pity  me  also  for  the  cause  of  it.  You  may  if  you  please 
believe  likewise,  for  it  is  true,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remem 
bering  my  friends  even  when  I  do  not  write  to  them,  and  of 
loving  them  not  one  jot  the  less,  though  I  leave  them  to  starve 
for  want  of  a  letter  from  me.  And  now  I  think  you  have  an 
apology  both  as  to  style,  matter,  and  manner,  altogether  un 
exceptionable. 

Why  is  the  winter  like  a  backbiter  ?  Because  Solomon  says 
that  a  backbiter  separates  between  chief  friends,  and  so  does 
the  winter ;  to  this  dirty  season  it  is  owing,  that  I  see  nothing 
of  the  valuable  Chesters,  whom  indeed  I  see  less  at  all  times 
than  serves  at  all  to  content  me.  I  hear  of  them  indeed  oc- 
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casionally  from  my  neighbours  at  the  Hall,  but  even  of  that 
comfort  I  have  lately  enjoyed  less  than  usual,  Mr.  Throck- 
morton  having  been  hindered  by  his  first  fit  of  the  gout  from 
his  usual  visits  to  Chicheley.  The  gout  however  has  not  pre 
vented  his  making  me  a  handsome  present  of  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Iliad,  published  about  a  year  since  at  Venice,  by  a  literate, 
who  calls  himself  Villoison.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  seen 
it,  and  that  if  you  have  it  not  yourself,  it  has  at  least  found  its 
•way  to  Lord  Bagot's  library.  If  neither  should  be  the  case, 
when  I  write  next,  (for  sooner  or  later  I  shall  certainly  write 
to  you  again  if  I  live,)  I  will  send  you  some  pretty  stories  out 
of  his  Prolegomena,  which  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  end, 
as  mine  has  stood  on  end  already,  they  so  horribly  affect,  in 
point  of  authenticity,  the  credit  of  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Homer. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  Bagot  all  the  happiness  that  a  new 
year  can  possibly  bring  with  it,  I  remain  with  Mrs.  Unwin's 
best  respects,  yours,  my  dear  friend,  with  all  sincerity, 

W.  C. 

My  paper  mourns  for  the  death  of  Lord  Cowper,  my  valuable 
cousin,  and  much  my  benefactor. 


TO   THE   REV.   WALTER  BAGOT. 

XT    DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  AM  a  terrible  creature  for  not  writing  sooner,  but  the  old 
excuse  must  serve,  at  least  I  will  not  occupy  paper  with  the 
addition  of  others  unless  you  should  insist  on  it,  in  which 
case  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  them  ready.  Now  to 
business. 

From  Villoison  I  learn  that  it  was  the  avowed  opinion  and 
persuasion  of  CaUimachus,  (whose  hymns  we  both  studied  at 
Westminster,)  that  Homer  was  very  imperfectly  understood 
even  in  his  day  :  that  his  admirers,  deceived  by  the  perspicuity 
of  his  style,  fancied  themselves  masters  of  his  meaning,  when 
in  truth  they  knew  little  about  it. 

Now  we  know  that  Callimachus,  as  I  have  hinted,  was  him 
self  a  poet,  and  a  good  one ;  he  was  also  esteemed  a  good 
critic  :  he  almost,  if  not  actually,  adored  Homer,  and  imitated 
him  as  nearly  as  he  could. 
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What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  I  -will  tell  you  what  I  say  to  it. 
Callimachus  meant,  and  he  could  mean  nothing  more  by  this 
assertion,  than  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  in  fact  an  alle 
gory  ;  that  under  the  obvious  import  of  his  stories  lay  con 
cealed  a  mystic  sense,  sometimes  philosophical,  sometimes  re 
ligious,  sometimes  moral,  —  and  that  the  generality  either 
wanted  penetration  or  industry,  or  had  not  been  properly  qua 
lified  by  their  studies,  to  discover  it.  This  I  can  readily  be 
lieve,  for  I  am  myself  an  ignoramus  in  these  points,  and  ex 
cept  here  and  there,  discern  nothing  more  than  the  letter.  But 
if  Callimachus  will  tell  me  that  even  of  that  I  am  ignorant, 
I  hope  soon  by  two  great  volumes  to  convince  him  of  the 
contrary. 

I  learn  also  from  the  same  Villoison,  that  Pisistratus,  who 
was  a  sort  of  Mecsenas  in  Athens,  where  he  gave  great  en 
couragement  to  literature,  and  built  and  furnished  a  public 
library,  regretting  that  there  was  no  complete  copy  of  Homer's 
works  in  the  world,  resolved  to  make  one.  For  this  purpose 
he  advertised  rewards  in  all  the  newspapers  to  those,  who, 
being  possessed  memoriter  of  any  part  or  parcels  of  the  poems 
of  that  bard,  would  resort  to  his  house,  and  repeat  them  to 
his  secretaries,  that  they  might  write  them.  Now  it  happened 
that  more  were  desirous  of  the  reward  than  qualified  to  deserve 
it.  The  consequence  was  that  the  nonqualified  persons  having, 
many  of  them,  a  pretty  knack  at  versification,  imposed  on  the 
generous  Athenian  most  egregiously,  giving  him  instead  of 
Homer's  verses,  which  they  had  not  to  give,  verses  of  their 
own  invention.  He,  good  creature,  suspecting  no  such  fraud, 
took  them  all  for  gospel,  and  entered  them  into  his  volume 
accordingly. 

Now  let  him  believe  the  story  who  can.  That  Homer's 
works  were  in  this  manner  corrected,  I  can  believe  ;  but  that 
a  learned  Athenian  could  be  so  imposed  upon,  with  sufficient 
means  of  detection  at  hand,  I  cannot.  Would  he  not  be  on 
his  guard  ?  Would  not  a  difference  of  style  and  manner  have 
occurred  ?  Would  not  that  difference  have  excited  a  suspicion  ? 
Would  not  that  suspicion  have  led  to  enquiry  ?  and  would  not 
that  enquiry  have  issued  in  detection  ?  For  how  easy  was  it 
in  the  multitude  of  Homer-conners  to  find  two,  ten,  twenty, 
possessed  of  the  questionable  passage,  and  by  confronting 
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them  with  the  impudent  impostor,  to  convict  him.    Abeas  ergo 
in  malam  rem  cum  istis  tuis  hallucinationibus,  Villoisone  ! 

Faithfully  yours,  W.  C. 


TO   SAMUEL  BOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  3,  1790. 

I  HATE  been  long  silent,  but  you  have  had  the  charity,  I  hope 
and  believe,  not  to  ascribe  my  silence  to  a  wrong  cause.  The 
truth  is  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write  to  any  body,  having  been 
obliged  to  give  my  early  mornings  to  the  revisal  and  correction 
of  a  little  volume  of  Hymns  for  Children,  written  by  I  know 
not  whom.  This  task  I  finished  but  yesterday,  and  while  it 
was  in  hand  wrote  only  to  my  cousin,  and  to  her  rarely.  From 
her,  however,  I  knew  that  you  would  hear  of  my  well  being, 
which  made  me  less  anxious  about  my  debts  to  you,  than  I 
could  have  been  otherwise. 

I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston,  known  to  you,  who 
have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this  winter.  In  your  next  letter 
give  us  some  account  of  your  own  state  of  health,  for  I  have 
had  many  anxieties  about  you.  The  winter  has  been  mild ; 
but  our  winters  are  in  general  such  that  when  a  friend  leaves 
us  in  the  beginning  of  that  season,  I  always  feel  in  my  heart  a 
perhaps  importing  that  we  have  possibly  met  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  the  robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  us  be 
fore  the  return  of  summer. 

I  am  still  thrumming  Homer's  lyre  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am 
still  employed  in  my  last  revisal ;  and  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  intenseness  of  my  toils,  I  will  inform  you  that  it  cost 
me  all  the  morning  yesterday,  and  all  the  evening,  to  translate 
a  single  simile  to  my  mind.  The  transitions  from  one  member 
of  the  subject  to  another,  though  easy  and  natural  in  the 
Greek,  turn  out  often  so  intolerably  awkward  in  an  English 
version,  that  almost  endless  labour,  and  no  little  address,  are 
requisite  to  give  them  grace  and  elegance.  I  forget  if  I  told 
you  that  your  German  Clavis  has  been  of  considerable  use  to 
me.  I  am  indebted  to  it  for  a  right  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  Achilles  prepared  pork,  mutton,  and  goat's 
flesh,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  in  the  night  when 
they  came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  a  recoricilia- 
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tion  :  a  passage  of  which  nobody  in  the  world  is  perfectly 
master,  myself  only  and  Schaulfelbergerus  excepted,  nor  ever 
was,  except  when  Greek  was  a  live  language. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  cousin  has  told  you  or  not  how 
I  brag  in  my  letters  to  her  concerning  my  Translation  ;  per 
haps  her  modesty  feels  more  for  me  than  mine  for  myself,  and 
she  would  blush  to  let  even  you  know  the  degree  of  my  self- 
conceit  on  that  subject.  I  will  tell  you,  however,  expressing 
myself  as  decently  as  vanity  will  permit,  that  it  has  undergone 
such  a  change  for  the  better  in  this  last  revisal,  that  I  have 
much  warmer  hopes  of  success  than  formerly. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MBS. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Jan.  4,  1790. 

YOFK  long  silence  has  occasioned  me  to  have  a  thousand 
anxious  thoughts  about  you.  So  long  it  has  been,  that  whe 
ther  I  now  write  to  a  Mrs.  King  at  present  on  earth,  or  already 
in  heaven,  I  know  not.  I  have  friends  whose  silence  troubles 
me  less,  though  I  have  known  them  longer  ;  because,  if  I  hear 
not  from  themselves,  I  yet  learn  from  others  that  they  are  still 
living,  and  likely  to  live.  But  if  your  letters  cease  to  bring 
me  news  of  your  welfare,  from  whom  can  I  gain  the  desirable 
intelligence  ?  The  birds  of  the  air  will  not  bring  it,  and  third 
person  there  is  none  between  us  by  whom  it  might  be  con 
veyed.  Nothing  is  plain  to  me  on  this  subject,  but  that  either 
you  are  dead,  or  very  much  indisposed  ;  or,  which  would  affect 
me  with  perhaps  as  deep  a  concern,  though  of  a  different  kind, 
very  much  offended.  The  latter  of  these  suppositions  I  think 
the  least  probable,  conscious  as  I  am  of  an  habitual  desire  to 
offend  nobody,  especially  a  lady,  and  especially  a  lady  to  whom 
I  have  many  obligations.  But  all  the  three  solutions  above- 
mentioned  are  very  uncomfortable  ;  and  if  you  live,  and  can 
send  me  one  that  will  cause  me  less  pain  than  either  of  them, 
I  conjure  you,  by  the  charity  and  benevolence  which  I  know 
influence  you  upon  all  occasions,  to  communicate  it  without 
delay. 

It  is  possible,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
that  you  are  not  become  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  and  to 
what  concerns  me.  I  will  therefore  add  a  word  or  two  on  a 
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subject  which  once  interested  you,  and  which  is,  for  that  rea 
son,  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  though  truly  for  no  other — 
meaning  myself.  I  am  well,  and  have  been  so,  (uneasiness  on 
your  account  excepted,)  both  in  mind  and  body,  ever  since  I 
wrote  to  you  last.  I  have  still  the  same  employment :  Homer 
in  the  morning,  and  Homer  in  the  evening,  as  constant  as  the 
day  goes  round.  In  the  spring  I  hope  to  send  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  press.  So  much  for  me  and  my  occupations. 
Poor  Mrs.  Unwin  has  hitherto  had  but  an  unpleasant  winter, 
— unpleasant  as  constant  pain,  either  in  her  head  or  side, 
could  make  it.  She  joins  me  in  affectionate  compliments  to 
yourself  and  Mr.  King,  and  in  earnest  wishes  that  you  will 
soon  favour  me  with  a  line  that  shall  relieve  me  from  all  my 
perplexities.  I  am,  dear  madam, 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO   MES.  KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Jan.  18,  1790. 

THE  sincerest  thanks  attend  you,  both  from  Mrs.  Unwin  and 
myself,  for  your  many  good  things,  on  some  of  which  I  have 
already  regaled  with  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  giver. 
We  have  not  yet  opened  the  cocoa-nut,  but  it  was  particularly 
welcome.  It  is  medicine  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  finds  it  always 
more  beneficial  to  her  health  than  any  thing  properly  called 
medicinal.  We  are  truly  sorry  that  you  are  so  much  a  sufferer 
by  the  rheumatism.  I  also  occasionally  suffer  by  the  same 
disorder,  and  in  years  past  was  much  tormented  by  it.  I  can 
therefore  pity  you. 

The  report  that  informed  you  of  enquiries  made  by  Mrs. 
Unwin  after  a  house  at  Huntingdon  was  unfounded.  We 
have  no  thought  of  quitting  Weston,  unless  the  same  Provi 
dence  that  led  us  hither,  should  lead  us  away.  It  is  a  situa 
tion  perfectly  agreeable  to  us  both  ;  and  to  me  in  particular, 
who  write  much  and  walk  much,  and  consequently  love  silence 
and  retirement,  one  of  the  most  eligible.  If  it  has  a  fault,  it 
is  that  it  seems  to  threaten  us  with  a  certainty  of  never  seeing 
you.  But  may  we  not  hope  that  when  a  milder  season  shall 
have  improved  your  health,  we  may  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
distance,  be  favoured  with  Mr.  King's  and  your  company  ?  A 
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better  season  will  likewise  improve  the  roads,  arid  exactly  in 
proportion  as  it  does  so,  will,  in  effect,  lessen  the  interval  be 
tween  us.  I  know  not  if  Mr.  Martyn  be  a  mathematician,  but 
most  probably  he  is  a  good  one,  and  he  can  tell  you  that  this 
is  a  proposition  mathematically  true,  though  rather  paradoxical 
in  appearance. 

I  am  obliged  to  that  gentleman,  and  much  obliged  to  him, 
for  his  favourable  opinion  of  my  Translation.  What  parts  of 
Homer  are  particularly  intended  by  the  critics,  as  those  in 
which  I  shall  probably  fall  short,  I  know  not ;  but  let  me  fail 
where  I  may,  I  shall  fail  nowhere  through  want  of  endeavours 
to  avoid  it.  The  under  parts  of  the  poems,  (those  I  mean 
which  are  merely  narrative,)  I  find  the  most  difficult.  These 
can  only  be  supported  by  the  diction,  and  on  these,  for  that 
reason,  I  have  bestowed  the  most  abundant  labour.  Fine 
similes  and  fine  speeches  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  the 
exact  process  of  slaying  a  sheep  and  dressing  it,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  dignify  in  our  language,  and  in  our  measure.  But  I 
shall  have  the  comfort,  as  I  said,  to  reflect,  that  whatever  may 
be  hereafter  laid  to  my  charge,  the  sin  of  idleness  will  not ; — 
justly,  at  least,  it  never  will.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear 
madam,  I  whisper  to  you  a  secret, — not  to  fall  short  of  the 
original  in  every  thing,  is  impossible. 

I  send  you,  I  believe,  all  my  pieces  that  you  have  never 
seen.  Did  I  not  send  you  Catharina  ?  If  not,  you  shall  have 
it  hereafter.  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  health  is  lately  somewhat 
amended,  unites  with  me  in  affectionate  compliments  to  your 
self  and  Mr.  King. 

I  am,  dear  madam,  ever,  ever  in  haste, 

Sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 


TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  Jan.  23,  1790. 

I  HAD  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  wild  boy  Johnson,  for  whom 
I  have  conceived  a  great  affection.  It  was  just  such  a  letter  as 
I  like,  of  the  true  belter  skelter  kind  ;  and  though  he  writes  a 
remarkably  good  hand,  scribbled  with  such  rapidity,  that  it 
was  barely  legible.  He  gave  me  a  droll  account  of  the  adven 
tures  of  Lord  Howard's  note,  and  of  his  own  in  pursuit  of  it. 
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The  poem  he  brought  me  came  as  from  Lord  Howard,  with  his 
lordship's  request  that  I  would  revise  it.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  pastoral,  and  is  entitled  The  Tale  of  the  Lute;  or,"  The 
Beauties  of  Audley  End.  I  read  it  attentively ;  was  much 
pleased  with  part  of  it,  and  part  of  it  I  equally  disliked.  I 
told  him  so,  and  in  such  terms  as  one  naturally  uses  when 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  qualify  or  to  alleviate  censure. 
I  observed  him  afterwards  somewhat  more  thoughtful  and 
silent,  but  occasionally  as  pleasant  as  usual ;  and  in  Kilwick 
wood,  where  we  walked  the  next  day,  the  truth  came  out ;  that 
he  was  himself  the  author ;  and  that  Lord  Howard  not  approv 
ing  it  altogether,  and  several  friends  of  his  own  age,  to  whom 
he  had  shown  it,  differing  from  his  lordship  in  opinion,  and 
being  highly  pleased  with  it,  he  had  come  at  last  to  a  resolu 
tion  to  abide  by  my  judgement ;  a  measure  to  which  Lord 
Howard  by  all  means  advised  him.  He  accordingly  brought 
it,  and  will  bring  it  again  in  the  summer,  when  we  shall  lay 
our  heads  together  and  try  to  mend  it. 

I  have  lately  had  a  letter  also  from  Mrs.  King,  to  whom  I 
had  written  to  enquire  whether  she  were  living  or  dead.  She 
tells  me  the  critics  expect  from  my  Homer  every  thing  in  some 
parts,  and  that  in  others  I  shall  fall  short.  These  are  the 
Cambridge  critics  ;  and  she  has  her  intelligence  from  the  bo 
tanical  professor,  Martyn.  That  gentleman  in  reply  answers 
them,  that  I  shall  fall  short  in  nothing,  but  shall  disappoint 
them  all.  It  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  of  succeeding.  W.  C. 


TO    LADY   IIESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  26,  1790. 

MY  blunder  in  thanking  thee,  my  dearest  coz,  for  a  basket  in 
stead  of  a  box,  seems  to  have  had  something  prophetic  in  it ; 
for  in  the  evening  a  basket  sent  from  you,  and  filled  with  ex 
cellent  fishes,  actually  arrived  :  with  some  of  them  we  have 
compensated  our  neighbours  for  pigs  presented  to  us  in  times 
past,  and  on  the  remainder  we  have  chiefly  subsisted  ever 
since,  nor  is  our  stock  even  now  exhausted.  Many  thanks 
are  due  to  thee  for  this  supply,  and  we  pay  them  with  much 
sincerity. 
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Could  I  blunder  as  I  did  in  the  instance  of  my  Norfolk 
cousin,  always,  I  mean,  with  such  ludicrous  consequences,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  do  it  daily.  I  have  not  laughed  so  much 
many  a  long  day  as  at  your  and  his  droll  account  of  the  strange 
and  unimaginable  distresses  that  ensued  on  the  mere  omission 
of  those  two  important  syllables  that  compose  the  name  of 
Johnson, 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  are  so  much  pleased  with 
him,  because  I  was  much  pleased  with  him  myself.  There  is 
a  simplicity  in  his  character  that  charms  me,  and  the  more  be 
cause  it  is  so  great  a  rarity.  Humour  he  certainly  has,  and 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  His  letter  to  you  proves  it,  and 
so  does  his  poem  ;  and  that  he  has  many  other  talents  which, 
at  present,  his  shyness  too  much  suppresses,  I  doubt  not.  He 
has  a  countenance  which,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  temper  that 
it  expresses,  expresses  also  a  mind  much  given  to  reflection,  and 
an  understanding  that  in  due  time  will  know  how  to  show  it 
self  to  advantage. 

An  indisposition  from  which  Mrs.  Frog  was  not  sufficiently 
recovered  to  see  company,  and  especially  a  stranger,  was  the 
reason  of  our  not  being  invited  while  he  was  with  me.  She  is 
now,  however,  perfectly  restored  ;  I  dined  there  the  day  after 
he  went,  and  dine  there  again  to-morrow. 

The  young  man  begged  that  he  might  carry  away  with  him 
eight  or  ten  books  of  Homer,  which  he  would  transcribe  for 
me,  he  said,  at  Cambridge ;  but  I  feared  to  trust  them  in  that 
pestilent  place,  where  some  of  his  wild  young  Trigrymatea 
might  have  snatched  them  from  him,  and  have  done  with  them 
I  know  not  what. 

I  wish  you  to  read  Adriano,  or  the  First  of  June,  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it.  Johnson  has  sent  it  to  me  for  my 
opinion,  and  I  must  return  it  soon.  It  is  rather  a  thin  octavo, 
and  will  not  occupy  much  of  thy  time. 

Our  friends  at  the  Hall  are  all  pretty  well  at  present ;  but 
the  lord  of  the  mansion  has  not  perfectly  recovered  his  foot 
again.  Mrs.  Unwin  still  has  her  fever,  which  chiefly  attacks 
her  in  the  night.  Beau  is  well,  as  are  the  two  cats,  and  the 
three  birds,  whose  cages  I  am  going  to  clean,  and  all  send  their 
love  to  you.  Yours,  my  dear,  WM.  C. 

A  bank  note  will  be  most  commodious,  and  we  have  no  fears 
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about  its  safe  arrival.  Johnson,  I  believe,  is  tolerably  well  in- 
comed.  I  asked  him  if  he  depended  on  his  success  in  the 
church  for  a  maintenance,  and  he  answered, — No. 

A  rod  is  preparing  for  Miss  Birch,  and  when  Enfold' s 
Speaker  appears  she  will  feel  it. 

'Tis  hardly  fair,  Miss  Birch,  that  you 
Should  steal  our  hearts  and  poems  too. 

I  am  glad  that  the  General  dealt  so  kindly  by  your  protege" ; 
he  has  dealt  kindly  too  by  me,  having  sent  me  a  whole  ream 
of  paper. 

Here  endeth  my  postscript. 

TO    CLOTWOBTHY   EOAVLEY,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  ROWLEY,  Weston  Underwood,  Feb.  1,  1790. 

I  SHOT  a  few  lines  after  you  to  Holyhead,  according  to  your 
desire,  and  considering  the  distance  of  the  place  from  London, 
I  think  it  possible  that  you  might  find  them  there,  though 
your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  the  second  day  after  your  de 
parture.  But  lest  it  should  have  happened  otherwise,  I  take 
your  letter  first  from  an  unanswered  heap  to  tell  you  again 
what  I  told  you  there, — that  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  kind 
ness,  and,  considering  our  long  separation,  am  sensible  of  it 
the  more.  Thou  art  the  only  one  of  ah1  my  Temple  connexions 
who  has,  or  seems  to  have,  adverted  to  me  since  I  left  them 
seven  and  twenty  years  ago.  From  many  others  I  have  received 
numerous  acts  of  kindness,  but  none  from  them. 

I  told  you  also  in  that  note  that  I  would  in  due  time  take 
you  roundly  to  task  for  being  so  long  silent,  and  for  not  giving 
me  a  day  or  two  of  your  company  while  you  were  in  England. 
The  latter  perhaps  you  could  not,  and  if  you  could  not  I  am 
so  merciful  that  I  will  excuse  you,  much  as  I  should  have  been 
gratified  by  a  sight  of  you :  but  how  you  will  make  amends 
for  not  visiting  me  once  in  a  year  and  a  half  by  letter,  I  am 
not  able  to  conceive,  unless  by  writing  more  frequently  in 
future. 

Alston's  connexion  with  the  Chancellor  has  been  to  him 
both  honourable  and  useful,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  have  ap 
plied,  and  application  has  been  made  for  me  to  the  same  source 
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of  honour  and  profit,  but  in  vain.  I  am  indeed  a  man .  not 
easily  served,  being  fit  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  write 
verses,  which  I  do  without  intermission,  and  shall  probably 
while  I  can  hold  a  pen.  But  it  is  late  in  the  day,  and  every 
day  the  motives  by  which  men  are  urged  to  distinguish  them 
selves,  with  me  grow  weaker.  The  monumentum  cere  peren- 
nius  is  of  difficult  acquisition,  and,  in  fact,  of  no  worth  to  him 
whose  name  it  perpetuates.  But  write  I  must,  because  idle 
ness  is  misery ;  and  not  to  write  my  best  would  be  absurd,  be 
cause  though  posthumous  fame  will  do  me  no  good,  I  could 
not  well  bear  while  I  lived  to  be  called  a  blockhead. 

This  brings  me  naturally  to  answer  your  inquiries  concern 
ing  Homer.  Homer  then,  I  hope,  will  go  to  press  in  the 
spring, — in  April,  perhaps,  or  in  May.  I  have  -finished  the 
Odyssey  pretty  much  to  my  mind,  and  fourteen  books  of  the 
Iliad.  When  the  Iliad  has  had  the  revisal  which  I  am  now 
giving  it,  I  shall  give  the  whole  one  more,  in  which  I  shall  find 
but  little  to  do,  and  then  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.  On  the  sum  of  the  matter,  I  think  it  probable,  nay 
certain,  that  the  two  volumes  will  come  out  next  winter. 

And  now,  my  friend,  adieu !  Homer  calls.  I  rejoice  that 
your  family  are  well,  and  love  them  for  your  sake.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  at  some  idle  hour,  if  you  have  any  such,  and 
believe  me  affectionately,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  Feb.  2, 1790. 

SHOULD  Heyne's  Homer  appear  before  mine,  which  I  hope  is 
not  probable,  and  should  he  adopt  in  it  the  opinion  of  Bentley, 
that  the  whole  last  Odyssey  is  spurious,  I  will  dare  to  contra 
dict  both  him  and  the  Doctor.  I  am  only  in  part  of  Bentley' a 
mind,  (if  indeed  his  mind  were  such,)  in  this  matter ;  and 
giant  as  he  was  in  learning,  and  eagle-eyed  in  criticism,  am 
persuaded,  convinced,  and  sure,  (can  I  be  more  positive  ?)  that 
except  from  the  moment  when  the  Ithacans  begin  to  meditate 
an  attack  on  the  cottage  of  Laertes,  and  thence  to  the  end, 
that  book  is  the  work  of  Homer.  From  the  moment  aforesaid, 
I  yield  the  point,  or  rather  have  never,  since  I  had  any  skill 
in  Homer,  felt  myself  at  all  inclined  to  dispute  it.  But  I  be- 
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lieve  perfectly  at  the  same  time  that,  Homer  himself  alone 
excepted,  the  Greek  poet  never  existed  who  could  have  written 
the  speeches  made  by  the  shade  of  Agamemnon,  in  which 
there  is  more  insight  into  the  human  heart  discovered  than  I 
ever  saw  in  any  other  work,  unless  in  Shakespeare's.  I  am 
equally  disposed  to  fight  for  the  whole  passage  that  describea 
Laertes,  and  the  interview  between  him  and  Ulysses.  Let  Bent- 
ley  grant  these  to  Homer,  and  I  will  shake  hands  with  him  as  to 
all  the  rest.  The  battle  with  which  the  book  concludes  is,  I 
think,  a  paltry  battle,  and  there  is  a  Imddle  in  the  manage 
ment  of  it  altogether  unworthy  of  my  favourite,  and  the  fa 
vourite  of  all  ages. 

If  you  should  happen  to  fall  into  company  with  Dr.  Warton 
again,  you  will  not,  I  dare  say,  forget  to  make  him  my  re 
spectful  compliments,  and  to  assure  him  that  I  felt  myself  not 
a  little  flattered  by  the  favourable  mention  he  was  pleased  to 
make  of  me  and  my  labours.  The  poet  who  pleases  a  man 
like  him  has  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  I  am  glad  that  you 
were  pleased  with  my  young  cousin  Johnson  ;  he  is  a  boy,  and 
bashful,  but  has  great  merit  in  respect  both  of  character  and 
intellect.  So  far,  at  least,  as  in  a  week's  knowledge  of  him  I 
could  possibly  learn ;  he  is  very  amiable,  and  very  sensible, 
and  inspired  me  with  a  warm  wish  to  know  him  better. 

W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  5,  1790. 

YOTTB  kind  letter  deserved  a  speedier  answer,  but  you  know  my 
excuse,  which  were  I  to  repeat  always,  my  letters  would  re 
semble  the  fag-end  of  a  newspaper,  where  we  always  find  the 
price  of  stocks,  detailed  with  little  or  no  variation. 

When  January  returns,  you  have  your  feelings  concerning 
me,  and  such  as  prove  the  faithfulness  of  your  friendship.  I 
have  mine  also  concerning  myself,  but  they  are  of  a  cast  dif 
ferent  from  yours.  Yours  have  a  mixture  of  sympathy  and 
tender  solicitude,  which  makes  them,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
unpleasant.  Mine,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  an  unmixed  na 
ture,  and  consist  simply,  and  merely,  of  the  most  alarming 
apprehensions.  Twice  has  that  month  returned  upon  me,  ac 
companied  by  such  horrors  as  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
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ever  made  part  of  the  experience  of  any  other  man.  I  ac 
cordingly  look  forward  to  it,  and  meet  it,  with  a  dread  not  to 
be  imagined.  I  number  the  nights  as  they  pass,  and  in  the 
morning  bless  myself  that  another  night  is  gone,  and  no  harm 
has  happened.  This  may  argue,  perhaps,  some  imbecility  of 
.  mind,  and  no  small  degree  of  it ;  but  it  is  natural,  I  believe, 
and  so  natural  as  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable.  I  know 
that  God  is  not  governed  by  secondary  causes,  in  any  of  his 
operations,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  so  many 
agents,  in  his  hand,  which  strike  only  when  he  bids  them.  I 
know  consequently  that  one  month  is  as  dangerous  to  me  as 
another,  and  that  in  the  middle  of  summer,  at  noon-day,  and 
in  the  clear  sunshine,  I  am,  in  reality,  unless  guarded  by  him, 
as  much  exposed,  as  when  fast  asleep  at  midnight,  and  in  mid 
winter.  But  we  are  not  always  the  wiser  for  our  knowledge, 
and  I  can  no  more  avail  myself  of  mine,  than  if  it  were  in 
the  head  of  another  man,  and  not  in  my  own.  I  have  heard  of 
bodily  aches  and  ails  that  have  been  particularly  troublesome 
when  the  season  returned  in  which  the  hurt  that  occasioned 
them  was  received.  The  mind,  I  believe,  (with  my  own,  how 
ever,  I  am  sure  it  is  so,)  is  liable  to  similar  periodical  affection. 
But  February  is  come ;  January,  my  terror,  is  passed ;  and 
some  shades  of  the  gloom  that  attended  his  presence,  have 
passed  with  him.  I  look  forward  with  a  little  cheerfulness  to 
the  buds  and  the  leaves  that  will  soon  appear,  and  say  to  my 
self,  till  they  turn  yellow  I  will  make  myself  easy.  The  year 
will  go  round,  and  January  will  approach.  I  shall  tremble 
again,  and  I  know  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time  I  will  be  as  com 
fortable  as  I  can.  Thus,  in  respect  of  peace  of  mind,  such  as 
it  is  that  I  enjoy,  I  subsist,  as  the  poor  are  vulgarly  said  to  do, 
from  hand  to  mouth ;  and,  of  a  Christian,  such  as  you  once 
knew  me,  am,  by  a  strange  transformation,  become  an  Epicu 
rean  philosopher,  bearing  this  motto  on  my  mind, — Quid  sit 
futurum  cras,fuge  qucerere. 

I  have  run  on  in  a  strain  that  the  beginning  of  your  letter  sug 
gested  to  me,  with  such  impetuosity,  that  I  have  not  left  my 
self  opportunity  to  write  more  by  the  present  post :  and  being 
unwilling  that  you  should  wait  longer  for  what  will  be  worth 
nothing  when  you  get  it,  will  only  express  the  great  pleasure 
we  feel  on  hearing,  as  we  did  lately  from  Mr.  Bull,  that  Mrs. 
Newton  is  so  much  better. 
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Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  very  indifferent  all  the  winter,  harassed 
by  continual  head-aches  and  want  of  sleep,  the  consequences 
of  a  nervous  fever  :  but  I  hope  she  begins  to  recover. 

With  our  best  love  to  Mrs.  Newton,  not  forgetting  Miss 
Catlett,  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

Truly  yours,  WM.  COWPEB. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  9,  1790. 

I  HAVE  sent  you  lately  scraps  instead  of  letters,  having  had 
occasion  to  answer  immediately  on  the  receipt,  which  always 
happens  while  I  am  deep  in  Homer. 

I  knew  when  I  recommended  Johnson  to  you  that  you 
would  find  some  way  to  serve  him,  and  so  it  has  happened, 
for  notwithstanding  your  own  apprehensions  to  the  contrary, 
you  have  already  procured  him  a  chaplainship.  This  is  pretty 
well,  considering  that  it  is  an  early  day,  and  that  you  have  but 
just  begun  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  man  under  heaven. 
I  had  rather  myself  be  patronized  by  a  person  of  small  in 
terest,  with  a  heart  like  yours,  than  by  the  Chancellor  himself, 
if  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  me. 

If  I  did  not  desire  you  to  make  my  acknowledgment  to 
Anonymous,  as  I  believe  I  did  not,  it  was  because  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  warranted  to  do  so.  But  the  omission  is  of 
less  consequence,  because  whoever  he  is,  though  he  has  no 
objection  to  doing  the  kindest  things,  he  seems  to  have  an 
aversion  to  the  thanks  they  merit. 

You  must  know  that  two  odes  composed  by  Horace  have 
lately  been  discovered  at  Rome ;  I  wanted  them  transcribed 
into  the  blank  leaves  of  a  little  Horace  of  mine,  and  Mrs. 
Throckmorton  performed  that  service  for  me  ;  in  a  blank  leaf 
therefore  of  the  same  book  I  wrote  the  following1.  \V.  C. 


TO   ME.    JOHNSON. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Feb.  11,  1790. 

I  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  and 
beg  that  you  will  tell  him  so  :  they  afford  me  opportunities  of 

1  The  verses  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton  on  her  beautiful  transcript  of  one  of 
those  spurious  Odes  concluded  this  letter. 
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improvement,  which  I  shall  not  neglect.  When  he  shall  see 
the  press-copy,  he  will  be  convinced  of  this ;  and  will  be  con 
vinced  likewise  that  smart  as  he  sometimes  is,  he  spares  me 
often  when  I  have  no  mercy  on  myself.  He  will  see  almost  a 
new  translation.  *  *  *  I  assure  you  faithfully,  that  whatever 
my  faults  may  be,  to  be  easily  or  hastily  satisfied  with  what  I 
have  written  is  not  one  of  them. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  26,  1790. 

You  have  set  my  heart  at  ease,  my  cousin,  so  far  as  you  were 
yourself  the  object  of  its  anxieties.  What  other  troubles  it 
feels  can  be  cured  by  God  alone.  But  you  are  never  silent  a 
week  longer  than  usual,  without  giving  an  opportunity  to  my 
imagination,  (ever  fruitful  in  flowers  of  a  sable  hue,)  to  tease 
me  with  them  day  and  night.  London  is  indeed  a  pestilent 
place,  as  you  call  it,  and  I  would,  with  all  my  heart,  that  thou 
hadst  less  to  do  with  it ;  were  you  under  the  same  roof  with 
me,  I  should  know  you  to  be  safe,  and  should  never  distress 
you  with  melancholy  letters. 

I  feel  myself  well  enough  inclined  to  the  measure  you  pro 
pose,  and  will  show  to  your  new  acquaintance  with  all  my 
heart  a  sample  of  my  translation,  but  it  shall  not,  if  you 
please,  be  taken  from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  a  poem  of  a  gentler 
character  than  the  Iliad,  and  as  I  propose  to  carry  her  by  a 
coup  de  main,  I  shall  employ  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  the 
two  armies  of  Greece  and  Troy  in  my  service.  I  will  accord 
ingly  send  you  in  the  box  that  I  received  from  you  last  night 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  for  that  lady's  perusal ;  to 
those  I  have  given  a  third  revisal ;  for  them  therefore  1  will 
be  answerable,  and  am  not  afraid  to  stake  the  credit  of  my 
work  upon  them  with  her,  or  with  any  living  wight,  espe 
cially  one  who  understands  the  original.  I  do  not  mean  that 
even  they  are  finished,  for  I  shall  examine  and  cross-examine 
them  yet  again,  and  so  you  may  tell  her,  but  I  know  that  they 
will  not  disgrace  me  ;  whereas  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  looked 
at  the  Odyssey,  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  They 
shall  set  sail  from  Olney  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Diligence, 
and  will  reach  you  I  hope  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  she  has 
done  with  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  again,  for  the 
time  draws  near  when  I  shall  want  to  give  them  the  last  touch. 
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I  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's  kindness,  in  giving  me 
the  only  picture  of  my  own  mother  that  is  to  be  found,  I  sup 
pose,  in  all  the  world.  I  had  rather  possess  it  than  the  rich 
est  jewel  in  the  British  crown,  for  I  loved  her  with  an  affec 
tion  that  her  death,  fifty-two  years  since,  has  not  in  the  least 
abated.  I  remember  her  too,  young  as  I  was  when  she  died, 
well  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  very  exact  resemblance  of 
her,  and  as  such  it  is  to  me  invaluable.  Every  body  loved 
her,  and  with  an  amiable  character  so  impressed  upon  all  her 
features,  every  body  was  sure  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  very  affectionate  and  a  very  clever  letter  from  John 
son,  who  promises  me  the  transcript  of  the  books  entrusted  to 
him  in  a  few  days.  I  have  a  great  love  for  that  young  man  ; 
he  has  some  drops  of  the  same  stream  in  his  veins  that  once 
animated  the  original  of  that  dear  picture.  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  COUSIN  JOHN,  Weston,  Feb.  28,  1790. 

I  HATE  much  wished  to  hear  from  you,  and  though  you  are 
welcome  to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin  as  often  as  you  please,  I  wish 
myself  to  be  numbered  among  your  correspondents. 

I  shall  find  time  to  answer  you,  doubt  it  not !  Be  as  busy  as 
we  may,  we  can  always  find  time  to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  us. 
By  the  way,  had  you  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Unwin  ?  I  am  witness 
that  she  addressed  one  to  you  before  you  went  into  Norfolk ; 
but  your  mathematico-poetical  head  forgot  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  it. 

I  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  to  learn,  and  to 
learn  from  herself,  that  my  dearest  Rose l  is  still  alive.  Had  she 
not  engaged  me  to  love  her  by  the  sweetness  of  her  character 
when  a  child,  she  would  have  done  it  effectually  now,  by  mak 
ing  me  the  most  acceptable  present  in  the  world,  my  own  dear 
mother's  picture.  I  am  perhaps  the  only  person  living  who  re 
members  her,  but  I  remember  her  well,  and  can  attest  on  my 
own  knowledge,  the  truth  of  the  resemblance.  Amiable  and 
elegant  as  the  countenance  is,  such  exactly  was  her  own  ;  she 
was  one  of  the  tenderest  parents,  and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is 
therefore  to  me  invaluable. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to  tell  her  all  this,  and  to 
thank  her  for  her  kindness  in  sending  it.  Neither  do  I  forget 

1  Mrs.  Anne  Bodham. 
8.  C. 4.  I 
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your  kindness,  who  intimated  to  her  that  I  should  be  happy  to 
possess  it. 

She  invites  me  into  Norfolk ;  but,  alas,  she  might  as  well  in 
vite  the  house  in  which  I  dwell ;  for  all  other  considerations 
and  impediments  apart,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  translator  of 
Homer  should  lumber  to  such  a  distance  ?  But  though  I  can 
not  comply  with  her  kind  invitation,  I  have  made  myself  the 
best  amends  in  my  power  by  inviting  her,  and  all  the  family  of 
Donnes  to  Weston.  Perhaps  we  could  not  accommodate  them 
all  at  once,  but  in  succession  we  could ;  and  can  at  any  time 
find  room  for  five,  three  of  them  being  females,  and  one  a  mar 
ried  one.  You  are  a  mathematician  ;  tell  me  then  how  five  per 
sons  can  be  lodged  in  three  beds,  (two  males  and  three  females,) 
and  I  shall  have  good  hope,  that  you  will  proceed  a  senior  op- 
time  ?  It  would  make  me  happy  to  see  our  house  so  furnished. 
As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  subscalarian,  or  a  man 
that  sleeps  under  the  stairs,  I  should  have  no  objection  at  all, 
neither  could  you  possibly  have  any  yourself  to  the  garret,  as  a 
place  in  which  you  might  be  disposed  of  with  great  felicity  of 
accommodation. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  services  in  the  transcribing  way, 
and  would  by  no  means  have  you  despair  of  an  opportunity  to 
serve  me  in  the  same  way  yet  again.  Write  to  me  soon,  and  tell 
me  when  I  shall  see  you. 

I  have  not  said  the  half  that  I  have  to  say,  but  breakfast  is 
at  hand,  which  always  terminates  my  epistles. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  poem  ?  The  trimming  that  it 
procured  you  here  has  not,  I  hope,  put  you  out  of  conceit  with 
it  entirely  ;  you  are  more  than  equal  to  the  alteration  that  it 
needs.  Only  remember,  that  in  writing,  perspicuity  is  always 
more  than  half  the  battle  :  the  want  of  it  is  the  ruin  of  more 
than  half  the  poetry  that  is  published.  A  meaning  that  does  not 
stare  you  in  the  face  is  as  bad  as  no  meaning,  because  nobody 
will  take  the  pains  to  poke  for  it.  So  now  adieu  for  the  pre 
sent.  Beware  of  killing  yourself  with  problems  ;  for  if  you  do, 
you  will  never  live  to  be  another  Sir  Isaac. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  remembrances  attend  you ;  Lady 
Hesketh  is  much  disposed  to  love  you  ;  perhaps  most  who  know 
you  have  some  little  tendency  the  same  way. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  The  Lodge,  March  8, 1790. 
I  THANK  thee  much,  and  oft,  for  negotiating  so  well  this  poeti 
cal  concern  with  Mrs. ,  and  for  sending  me  her  opinion  in 

her  own  hand.  I  should  be  unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be 
highly  gratified  by  it,  and  I  like  it  the  better  for  being  modestly 
expressed.  It  is,  as  you  know,  and  it  shall  be  some  months 
longer,  my  daily  business  to  polish  and  improve  what  is  done, 
that  when  the  whole  shall  appear  she  may  find  her  expectations 
answered.  I  am  glad  also  that  thou  didst  send  her  the  six 
teenth  Odyssey,  though,  as  I  said  before,  I  know  not  at  all  at 
present  whereof  it  is  made :  but  I  am  sure  that  thou  wouldst 
not  have  sent  it,  hadst  thou  not  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  it 
thyself,  and  thought  that  it  would  do  me  credit.  It  was  very 
kind  in  thee  to  sacrifice  to  this  Minerva  on  my  account. 

For  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Test  Act,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  thee  to  my  poem,  entitled  and  called,  "  Ex 
postulation."  I  have  there  expressed  myself  not  much  in  its 
favour, — considering  it  in  a  religious  view  ;  and  in  a  political 
one,  I  like  it  not  a  jot  the  better.  I  am  neither  Tory  nor  High 
Churchman,  but  an  old  Whig,  as  my  father  was  before  me ; 
and  an  enemy  consequently  to  all  tyrannical  impositions. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  return  thee  many  thanks  for  thy  inqui 
ries  so  kindly  made  concerning  her  health.  She  is  a  little  bet 
ter  than  of  late,  but  has  been  ill  continually  ever  since  last  No 
vember.  Every  thing  that  could  try  patience  and  submission 
she  has  had,  and  her  submission  and  patience  have  answered  in 
the  trial,  though  mine  on  her  account  have  often  failed  sadly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Johnson,  who  tells  me  that  he  has  sent 
his  transcript  to  you,  begging  at  the  same  time  more  copy.  Let 
him  have  it  by  all  means  ;  he  is  an  industrious  youth,  and  I 
love  him  dearly.  I  told  him  that  you  are  disposed  to  love  him 
a  little.  A  new  poem  is  born  on  the  receipt  of  my  mother's 
picture.  Thou  shalt  have  it.  W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  March  11,  1790. 

I  WAS  glad  to  hear  from  you,  for  a  line  from  you  gives  me  al 
ways  much  pleasure,  but  was  not  much  gladdened  by  the  con 
tents  of  your  letter.  The  state  of  your  health,  which  I  have 
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learned  more  accurately  perhaps  from  my  cousin,  except  in  this 
last  instance,  than  from  yourself,  has  rather  alarmed  me,  and 
even  she  has  collected  her  information  upon  that  subject  more 
from  your  looks,  than  from  your  own  acknowledgments.  To 
complain  much  and  often  of  our  indispositions,  does  not  always 
ensure  the  pity  of  the  hearer,  perhaps  sometimes  forfeits  it ;  but 
to  dissemble  them  altogether,  or  at  least  to  suppress  the  worst, 
is  attended  ultimately  with  an  inconvenience  greater  still ;  the 
secret  will  out  at  last,  and  our  friends,  unprepared  to  receive  it, 
are  doubly  distressed  about  us.  In  saying  this  I  squint  a  little 
at  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  will  read  it ;  it  is  with  her,  as  with  you, 
the  only  subject  on  which  she  practises  any  dissimulation  at 
all ;  the  consequence  is,  that  when  she  is  much  indisposed  I 
never  believe  myself  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  live  in 
constant  expectation  of  hearing  something  worse,  and  at  the 
long  run  am  seldom  disappointed.  It  seems  therefore,  as  on  all 
other  occasions,  so  even  in  this,  the  better  course  on  the  whole 
to  appear  what  we  are ;  not  to  lay  the  fears  of  our  friends 
asleep  by  cheerful  looks,  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  us, 
or  by  letters  written  as  if  we  were  well,  when  in  fact  we  are 
very  much  otherwise.  On  condition  however  that  you  act  dif 
ferently  toward  me  for  the  future,  I  will  pardon  the  past ;  and 
she  may  gather  from  my  clemency  shown  to  you,  some  hopes, 
on  the  same  conditions,  of  similar  clemency  to  herself. 

W.  C. 

TO   MBS.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Westoa  Underwood,  March  12,  1/90. 

I  LITE  in  such  a  nook,  have  so  few  opportunities  of  hearing 
news,  and  so  little  time  to  read  it,  that  to  me,  to  begin  a  letter 
seems  always  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope.  Can  it  be  possible,  I  say 
to  myself,  that  I  should  have  any  thing  to  communicate  ? 
These  misgivings  have  an  ill  effect,  so  far  as  my  punctuality  is 
concerned,  and  are  apt  to  deter  me  from  the  business  of  letter- 
writing,  as  from  an  enterprise  altogether  impracticable. 

I  will  not  say  that  you  are  more  pleased  with  my  trifles  than 
they  deserve,  lest  I  should  seem  to  call  your  judgment  in  ques 
tion  ;  but  I  suspect  that  a  little  partiality  to  the  brother  of  my 
brother,  enters  into  the  opinion  you  form  of  them.  IS'o  matter, 
however,  by  what  you  are  influenced,  it  is  for  my  interest  that 
you  should  like  them  at  any  rate,  because,  such  as  they  are, 
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they  are  the  only  return  that  I  can  make  you  for  all  your  kind 
ness.  This  consideration  will  have  two  effects ;  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  me  more  industrious  in  the  production  of 
such  pieces,  and  more  attentive  to  the  manner  in  which  I  write 
them.  This  reminds  me  of  a  piece  in  your  possession,  which  I 
entreat  you  to  commit  to  the  flames,  because  I  am  somewhat 
ashamed  of  it.  To  make  you  amends,  I  hereby  promise  to  send 
you  a  new  edition  of  it  when  time  shall  serve,  delivered  from 
the  passages  that  I  dislike  in  the  first,  and  in  other  respects 
amended.  The  piece  that  I  mean,  is  one  entitled — "  To  Lady 
Hesketh  on  her  furnishing  for  me  our  house  at  Weston" — or, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  words  to  that  amount.  I  have,  likewise, 
since  I  sent  you  the  last  packet,  been  deli vered  of  two  or  three 
other  brats,  and,  as  the  year  proceeds,  shall  probably  add  to 
the  number.  All  that  come  shall  be  basketed  in  time,  and  con 
veyed  to  your  door. 

I  have  lately  received  from  a  female  cousin  of  mine  in  Nor 
folk,  whom  I  have  not  seen  these  thirty  years,  a  picture  of  my 
own  mother.  She  died  when  I  wanted  two  days  of  being  six 
years  old ;  yet  I  remember  her  perfectly,  find  the  picture  a 
strong  likeness  of  her,  because  her  memory  has  been  ever  pre 
cious  to  me,  have  written  a  poem  on  the  receipt  of  it :  a  poem 
which,  one  excepted,  I  had  more  pleasure  in  writing,  than  any 
that  I  ever  wrote.  That  one  was  addressed  to  a  lady  whom  I 
expect  in  a  few  minutes  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  who 
has  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  my  own  mother — my  own  in 
valuable  mother,  these  six-and-twenty  years.  Some  sons  may  be 
said  to  have  had  many  fathers,  but  a  plurality  of  mothers  is  not 
common. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Madam  ;  be  assured  that  I  always  think  of 
you  with  much  esteem  and  affection,  and  am,  with  mine  and 
Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments  to  you  and  yours,  most  un- 
feignedly  your  friend  and  humble  servant,  W.  C. 

TO    MES.    THROCKMORTOy. 

MY  DEAREST  MADAM,  The  Lodge,  March  21,  1790. 

I  SHALL  only  observe  on  the  subject  of  your  absence  that  you 
have  stretched  it  since  you  went,  and  have  made  it  a  week 
longer.  Weston  is  sadly  unked  without  you ;  and  here  are 
two  of  us,  who  will  be  heartily  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  be 
lieve  you  are  happier  at  home  than  any  where,  which  is  a  com- 
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fortable  belief  to  your  neighbours,  because  it  affords  assurance 
that  since  you  are  neither  likely  to  ramble  for  pleasure,  nor  to 
meet  with  any  avocations  of  business,  while  Weston  shall  con 
tinue  to  be  your  home,  it  will  not  often  want  you. 

The  two  first  books  of  my  Iliad  have  been  submitted  to  the 
inspection  and  scrutiny  of  a  great  critic  of  your  sex,  at  the 
instance  of  my  cousin,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  lady  is  mis 
tress  of  more  tongues  than  a  few,  (it  is  to  be  hoped  she  is 
single,)  and  particularly  she  is  mistress  of  the  Greek.  She 
returned  them  with  expressions  that  if  any  thing  could  make 
a  poet  prouder  than  all  poets  naturally  are,  would  have  made 
me  so.  I  tell  you  this,  because  I  know  that  you  all  interest 
yourselves  in  the  success  of  the  said  Iliad. 

My  periwig  is  arrived,  and  is  the  very  perfection  of  all  peri 
wigs,  having  only  one  fault ;  which  is,  that  my  head  will  only 
go  into  the  first  half  of  it,  the  other  half,  or  the  upper  part  of 
it,  continuing  still  unoccupied.  My  artist  in  this  way  at 
Olney  has  however  undertaken  to  make  the  whole  of  it  tenant- 
able,  and  then  I  shall  be  twenty  years  younger  than  you  have 
ever  seen  me. 

I  heard  of  your  birthday  very  early  in  the  morning ;  the 
news  came  from  the  steeple.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  22,  1790. 

I  HEJOICE  my  dearest  cousin,  that  my  MSS.  have  roamed  the 
earth  so  successfully,  and  have  met  with  no  disaster.  The 
single  book  excepted  that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Thames 
and  rose  again,  they  have  been  fortunate  without  exception. 
I  am  not  superstitious,  but  have  nevertheless  as  good  a  right 
to  believe  that  adventure  an  omen,  and  a  favourable  one,  as 
Swift  had  to  interpret,  as  he  did,  the  loss  of  a  fine  fish,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  laid  on  the  bank,  than  it  flounced  into  the 
water  again.  This  he  tells  us  himself  he  always  considered 
as  a  type  of  his  future  disappointments  :  and  why  may  not  I 
as  well  consider  the  marvellous  recovery  of  my  lost  book  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  as  typical  of  its  future  prosperity  ? 
To  say  the  truth,  I  have  no  fears  now  about  the  success  of  my 
Translation,  though  in  time  past  I  have  had  many.  I  knew 
there  was  a  style  somewhere,  could  I  but  find  it,  in  which 
Homer  ought  to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would  suit  him. 
Long  time  I  blundered  about  it,  ere  I  could  attain  to  any  de- 
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cided  judgement  on  the  matter ;  at  first  I  was  betrayed  by  a 
desire  of  accommodating  my  language  to  the  simplicity  of  his, 
into  much  of  the  quaintness  that  belonged  to  our  writers  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  course  of  many  revisals  I  have 
delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  believe,  entirely ;  but  I  have 
done  it  slowly,  and  as  a  man  separates  himself  from  his  mis 
tress  when  he  is  going  to  marry.  I  had  so  strong  a  predi 
lection  in  favour  of  this  style  at  first,  that  I  was  crazed  to  find 
that  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with  it  as  myself. 
At  every  passage  of  that  sort  which  I  obliterated,  I  groaned 
bitterly,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am  spoiling  my  work  to  please 
those  who  have  no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity. 
But  in  measure,  as  I  adopted  a  more  modern  phraseology,  I 
became  a  convert  to  their  opinion,  and  in  the  last  revisal,  which 
I  am  now  making,  am  not  sensible  of  having  spared  a  single 
expression  of  the  obsolete  kind.  I  see  my  work  so  much  im 
proved  by  this  alteration,  that  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at  my 
own  backwardness  to  assent  to  the  necessity  of  it,  and  the 
more  when  I  consider  that  Milton,  with  whose  manner  I  ac 
count  myself  intimately  acquainted,  is  never  quaint,  never 
twangs  through  the  nose,  but  is  every  where  grand  and  elegant, 
without  resorting  to  musty  antiquity  for  his  beauties.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  a  long  stride  forward,  left  the  language  of 
his  own  day  far  behind  him,  and  anticipated  the  expressions 
of  a  century  yet  to  come. 

I  have  now,  as  I  said,  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  event, 
but  I  will  give  thee  a  shilling  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  what  I  shall 
say  in  my  Preface.  It  is  an  affair  of  much  delicacy,  and  I 
have  as  many  opinions  about  it  as  there  are  whims  in  a  weather 
cock. 

Send  my  MSS.  and  thine  when  thou  wilt.  In  a  day  or  two 
I  shall  enter  on  the  last  Iliad.  When  I  have  finished  it  I  shall 
give  the  Odyssey  one  more  reading,  and  shall  therefore  shortly 
have  occasion  for  the  copy  in  thy  possession  ;  but  you  see  that 
there  is  no  need  to  hurry. 

I  leave  the  little  space  for  Mrs.  Unwin's  use,  who  means,  I 
believe,  to  occupy  it, 

And  am  evermore  thine  most  truly,         W.  C. 

Postscript  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Unwin. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  your  ladyship  would  oblige 
your  unworthy  servant,  if  you  would  be  so  good  to  let  me 
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know  in  what  point  I  differ  from  you.  All  that  at  present  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  will  readily  sacrifice  my  own  opinion,  unless 
I  can  give  you  a  substantial  reason  for  adhering  to  it. 

TO   JOHN   JOHNSOK,    ESQ. 

Weston,  March  23,  1790. 

YOUR  MSS.  arrived  safe  in  New  Norfolk  Street,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  labours.  Were  you  now  at 
Weston  I  could  furnish  you  with  employment  for  some  weeks, 
and  shall  perhaps  be  equally  able  to  do  it  in  summer,  for  I 
have  lost  my  best  amanuensis  in  this  place,  Mr.  George  Throck- 
morton,  who  is  gone  to  Bath. 

You  are  a  man  to  be  envied,  who  have  never  read  the  Odys 
sey,  which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  story-books  in  the 
world.  There  is  also  much  of  the  finest  poetry  in  the  world 
to  be  found  in  it,  notwithstanding  all  that  Longinus  has  in 
sinuated  to  the  contrary.  His  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  meridian,  and  to  the  declining  sun,  is  pretty, 
but  I  am  persuaded,  not  just.  The  prettiness  of  it  seduced 
him ;  he  was  otherwise  too  judicious  a  reader  of  Homer  to 
have  made  it.  I  can  find  in  the  latter  no  symptoms  of  im 
paired  ability,  none  of  the  effects  of  age ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  a  certainty,  that  Homer,  had  he  written  the 
Odyssey  in  his  youth,  could  not  have  written  it  better  :  and  if 
the  Iliad  in  his  old  age,  that  he  would  have  written  it  just  as 
well.  A  critic  would  tell  me,  that  instead  of  written,  I  should 
have  said  composed.  Very  likely ; — but  I  am  not  writing  to 
one  of  that  snarling  generation. 

My  boy,  I  long  to  see  thee  again.  It  has  happened  some 
way  or  other,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  thee.  That  I  should,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  (because  thou  art  a  shred  of  my  own  mother ;)  neither  is 
the  wonder  great  that  she  should  fall  into  the  same  predica 
ment  :  for  she  loves  every  thing  that  I  love.  You  will  observe, 
that  your  own  personal  right  to  be  beloved  makes  no  part  of 
the  consideration.  There  is  nothing  that  I  touch  with  so 
much  tenderness  as  the  vanity  of  a  young  man,  because  I  know 
how  extremely  susceptible  he  is  of  impressions  that  might 
hurt  him  in  that  particular  part  of  his  composition.  If  you 
should  ever  prove  a  coxcomb,  from  which  character  you  stand 
just  now  at  a  greater  distance  than  any  young  man  I  know, 
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it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  have  made  you  one ;  no,  you  will 
gain  nothing  by  me  but  the  honour  of  being  much  valued  by 
a  poor  poet,  who  can  do  you  no  good  while  he  lives,  and  has 
nothing  to  leave  you  when  he  dies.  If  you  can  be  contented 
to  be  dear  to  me  on  these  conditions,  so  you  shall ;  but  other 
terms  more  advantageous  than  these,  or  more  inviting,  none 
have  I  to  propose.. 

Farewell.  Puzzle  not  yourself  about  a  subject  when  you 
write  to  either  of  us ;  every  thing  is  subject  enough  from  those 
we  love.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BEV.    ROWLAND   HILL. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,'  Weston  Underwood,  March  29,  1790. 

THE  moment  when  you  ceased  to  be  incog.  I  ought  to  have 
written  you  at  least  a  few  lines  of  apology  for  the  liberties  I 
had  taken  with  your  hymns,  but  being  extremely  busy  at  that 
time,  and  hoping  that  you  would  be  so  charitable  as  to  pardon 
the  omission,  I  desired  Mr.  Bull  to  be  my  proxy,  charging  him 
to  make  my  excuses,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  your  making  any  alterations  that  you  might  see 
to  be  necessary  in  my  text.  If  any  thing  fell  from  my  pen 
that  seemed  to  countenance  the  heresy  of  universal  redemption, 
you  did  well  to  displace  it,  for  it  contradicted  the  Scripture, 
and  belied  me. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  little  volumes  which  I  re 
ceived  safe  on  Saturday  ;  and  because  I  suppose  that  your  end 
will  be  best  answered  by  dispersion,  if  I  should  have  occasion 
for  half  a  dozen  more,  will  order  them  from  your  bookseller 
without  scruple. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  respect,  and  with  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  compliments, 

Your  affectionate  humble  servant,         WM.  COWPER. 

Should  you  want  me  on  any  similar  occasion  hereafter,  I  am 
always  at  your  disposal. 

TO  JOHN   JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  April  17,  1790. 

YOTJB,  letter  that  now  lies  before  me  is  almost  three  weeks  old, 
and  therefore  of  full  age  to  receive  an  answer,  which  it  shall  have 
without  delay,  if  the  interval  between  the  present  moment  and 
that  of  breakfast  should  prove  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
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Yours  to  Mrs.  Unwin  was  received  yesterday,  for  which  she 
will  thank  you  in  due  time.  I  have  also  seen,  and  have  now 
in  my  desk,  your  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh  ;  she  sent  it  thinking 
that  it  would  divert  me  ;  in  which  she  was  not  mistaken.  I 
shall  tell  her  when  I  write  to  her  next,  that  you  long  to  receive 
a  line  from  her.  Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  the^subject  of  the 
politic  device  you  saw  good  to  recur  to,  when  you  presented 
me  with  your  manuscript ;  it  was  an  innocent  deception,  at 
least  it  could  harm  nobody  save  yourself ;  an  effect  which  it 
did  not  fail  to  produce  ; — and  since  the  punishment  followed 
it  so  closely,  by  me  at  least  it  may  very  well  be  forgiven.  You 
ask,  how  I  can  tell  that  you  are  not  addicted  to  practices  of 
the  deceptive  kind  ?  And  certainly,  if  the  little  time  that  I 
have  had  to  study  you  were  alone  to  be  considered,  the  ques 
tion  would  not  be  unreasonable ;  but  in  general  a  man  who 
reaches  my  years  finds 

"  That  long  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

I  am  very  much  of  Lavater's  opinion,  and  persuaded  that 
faces  are  as  legible  as  books,  only  with  these  circumstances  to 
recommend  them  to  our  perusal,  that  they  are  read  in  much 
less  time,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  deceive  us.  Yours  gave 
me  a  favourable  impression  of  you  the  moment  I  beheld  it, 
and  though  I  shall  not  tell  you  in  particular  what  I  saw  in  it, 
for  reasons  mentioned  in  my  last,  I  will  add  that  I  have  ob 
served  in  you  nothing  since  that  has  not  confirmed  the  opinion 
I  then  formed  in  your  favour.  In  fact,  I  cannot  recollect  that 
my  skill  in  physiognomy  has  ever  deceived  me,  and  I  should 
add  more  on  this  subject  had  I  room. 

When  you  have  shut  up  your  mathematical  books,  you 
must  give  yourself  to  the  study  of  Greek  ;  not  merely  that 
you  may  be  able  to  read  Homer  and  the  other  Greek  classics 
with  ease,  but  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Greek  fathers 
also.  Thus  qualified,  and  by  the  aid  of  your  fiddle  into  the 
bargain,  together  with  some  portion  of  the  grace  of  God, 
(without  which  nothing  can  be  done,)  to  enable  you  to  look 
well  to  your  flock,  when  you  shall  get  one,  you  will  be  well 
set  up  for  a  parson.  In  which  character,  if  I  live  to  see  you 
in  it,  I  shall  expect  and  hope  that  you  will  make  a  very  differ 
ent  figure  from  most  of  your  fraternity. 

Ever  yours,  \V.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  April  19,  1790. 

I  THANK  thee  for  my  cousin  Johnson's  letter,  which  diverted 
me.  I  had  one  from  him  lately,  in  which  he  expressed  an 
ardent  desire  of  a  line  from  you,  and  the  delight  he  would  feel 
in  receiving  it.  I  know  not  whether  you  will  have  the  charity 
to  satisfy  his  longings,  but  mention  the  matter,  thinking  it 
possible  that  you  may.  A  letter  from  a  lady  to  a  youth  im 
mersed  in  mathematics  must  be  singularly  pleasant. 

I  am  finishing  Homer  backward,  having  begun  at  the  last 
book,  and  designing  to  persevere  in  that  crab-like  fashion,  till 
I  arrive  at  the  first.  This  may  remind  you  perhaps  of  a  cer 
tain  poet's  prisoner  in  the  Bastile  (thank  Heaven !  in  the  Bas- 
tile  now  no  more,)  counting  the  nails  in  the  door  for  variety's 
sake  in  all  directions.  I  find  so  little  to  do  in  the  last  revisal, 
that  I  shall  soon  reach  the  Odyssey,  and  soon  want  those  books 
of  it  which  are  in  thy  possession  ;  but  the  two  first  of  the 
Iliad,  which  are  also  in  thy  possession,  much  sooner ;  thou 
mayest  therefore  send  them  by  the  first  fair  opportunity.  I 
am  in  high  spirits  on  this  subject,  and  think  that  I  have  at 
last  licked  the  clumsy  cub  into  a  shape  that  will  secure  to  it 

the  favourable  notice  of  the  public.     Let  not retard 

me,  and  I  shall  hope  to  get  it  out  next  winter. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  sent  the  General  those  verses  on 
my  mother's  picture.  They  will  amuse  him, — only  I  hope 
that  he  will  not  miss  my  mother-in-law,  and  think  that  she 
ought  to  have  made  a  third.  On  such  an  occasion  it  was  not 
possible  to  mention  her  with  any  propriety.  I  rejoice  at  the 
General's  recovery ; — may  it  prove  a  perfect  one.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  April  30,  1790. 

To  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Madan,  thou  couldst  not  have  spoken 
better  than  thou  didst.  Tell  him,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  him :  tell  him  also  that  to  my  heart  and  home 
he  will  be  always  welcome  ;  nor  he  only,  but  all  that  are  his. 
His  judgement  of  my  Translation  gave  me  the  highest  satisfac 
tion,  because  I  know  him  to  be  a  rare  old  Grecian. 

The  General's  approbation  of  my  picture  verses  gave  me  also 
much  pleasure.  I  wrote  them  not  without  tears,  therefore  I 
presume  it  may  be  that  they  are  felt  by  others.  Should  he 
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oiFer  me  my  father's  picture,  I  shall  gladly  accept  it.  A 
melancholy  pleasure  is  better  than  none, — nay  verily,  better 
than  most.  He  had  a  sad  task  imposed  on  him,  but  no  man 
could  acquit  himself  of  such  a  one  with  more  discretion,  or 
with  more  tenderness.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  young 
man  reminded  me  of  those  lines  in  Lycidas, 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  the'  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine ! 

How  beautiful?  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH,    NEW  NOBFOLK   STEEET,    GBOSVENOB 
SQUABE,  LONDON. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  May  2,  (1790),  Sunday,  2  o'clock. 

I  SEND  this  in  answer  to  yours  just  received,  by  express  to 
Newport,  to  prevent  if  possible  thy  sending  us  any  salmon  at 
the  enormous  price  you  mention.  We  shall  not  in  the  mean, 
time  die  for  want  of  fish,  my  friend  Sephus  having  lately  sent 
two  baskets  of  mackerel,  on  the  last  of  which  we  dine  to-day, 
and  Griggy  dines  with  us  on  a  turkey  to-morrow.  Therefore 
send  no  salmon,  unless  you  wish  us  both  to  be  choked,  till  it 

comes  down  to  a  price  that  one  may  swallow  with  safety. 

******** 

Our  hearts  jumped  for  joy  at  the  Guardian's  escape,  of  which 
the  papers  informed  us,  and  we  still  sympathize  with  all  parties 
concerned. 

I  shall  be  happy  also  if  thou  hast  been  able  to  acquaint  my 
dear  friend  Spencer,  either  by  means  of  his  son,  or  by  personal 
intercourse  or  otherwise,  with  the  joy  that  it  will  give  me  to 
see  him  here,  and  his  reverend  offspring  with  him.  I  shall 
not  be  altogether  hopeless  that  he  will  call  perhaps  in  his  way 
downward.  Yours,  with  the  celerity  of  lightning, 

WM.  COWPER. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  2,  1790. 

I  AM  still  at  the  old  sport — Homer  all  the  morning,  and 
Homer  all  the  evening.  Thus  have  I  been  held  in  constant 
employment,  I  know  not  exactly  how  many,  but  I  believe 
these  six  years,  an  interval  of  eight  months  excepted.  It  is 
now  become  so  familiar  to  me  to  take  Homer  from  my  shelf  at 
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a  certain  hour,  that  I  shall,  no  doubt,  continue  to  take  him 
from  my  shelf  at  the  same  time,  even  after  I  have  ceased  to 
want  him.  That  period  is  not  far  distant.  I  am  now  giving 
the  last  touches  to  a  work  which,  had  I  foreseen  the  difficulty 
of  it,  I  should  never  have  meddled  with  ;  but  which,  having 
at  length  nearly  finished  it  to  my  mind,  I  shall  discontinue 
with  regret. 

My  very  best  compliments  attend  Mrs.  Hill,  whom  I  love 
unsight  unseen,  as  thev  say ;  but  vet  truly. 

Yours  ever, "  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   MRS.  THBOCKMOETON. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  FROG,  The  Lodge,  May  10,  1790. 

You  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  heard  from  the  Doctor, 
whom  I  desired  to  present  to  you  our  best  affections,  and  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  well.  He  sent  an  urchin,  (I  do  not  mean 
a  hedge-hog,  commonly  called  an  urchin  in  old  times,  but  a 
boy,  commonly  so  called  at  present,)  expecting  that  he  would 
find  you  at  Bucklands,  whither  he  supposed  you  gone  on 
Thursday.  He  sent  him  charged  with  divers  articles,  and 
among  others  with  letters,  or  at  least  with  a  letter  ;  which  I 
mention,  that  if  the  boy  should  be  lost,  together  with  his  dis 
patches,  past  all  possibility  of  recovery,  you  may  yet  know 
that  the  Doctor  stands  acquitted  of  not  writing.  That  he  is 
utterly  lost,  (that  is  to  say,  the  boy,  for  the  Doctor  being  the 
last  antecedent,  as  the  grammarians  say,  you  might  otherwise 
suppose  that  he  was  intended,)  is  the  more  probable,  because 
he  was  never  four  miles  from  his  home  before,  having  only 
travelled  at  the  side  of  a  plough-team ;  and  when  the  Doctor 
gave  him  his  direction  to  Bucklands,  he  asked,  very  naturally, 
if  that  place  was  in  England.  So  what  has  become  of  him 
Heaven  knows  ! 

I  do  not  know  that  any  adventures  have  presented  them 
selves  since  your  departure  worth  mentioning,  except  that  the 
rabbit,  that  infested  your  wilderness,  has  been  shot  for  devour 
ing  your  carnations ;  and  that  I  myself  have  been  in  some 
danger  of  being  devoured  in  like  manner  by  a  great  dog,  viz. 
Pearson's.  But  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on  Friday,  (I  mean  a 
letter  to  Pearson,  not  to  his  dog,  which  I  mention  to  prevent 
mistakes— for  the  said  last  antecedent  might  occasion  them  in 
this  place  also,)  informing  him,  that  unless  he  tied  up  his  great 
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mastiff  in  the  day-time,  I  would  send  him  a  worse  thing,  com 
monly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  an  attorney.  When 
I  go  forth  to  ramble  in  the  fields,  I  do  not  sally  like  Don 
Quixote,  with  a  purpose  of  encountering  monsters,  if  any  such 
can  be  found ;  but  am  a  peaceable  and  poor  gentleman,  and  a 
poet,  who  mean  nobody  any  harm, — the  foxhunters  and  the 
two  universities  of  this  land  excepted. 

I  cannot  learn  from  any  creature  whether  the  Turnpike  Bill 
is  alive  or  dead  ; — so  ignorant  am  I,  and  by  such  ignoramuses 
surrounded.  But  if  I  know  little  else,  this  at  least  I  know, 
that  I  love  you  and  Mr.  Frog ;  that  I  long  for  your  return, 
and  that  I  am  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  affections, 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  May  11,  1790. 

WE  have  of  late  exchanged  dispatches  with  such  frequency 
and  nimbleness  of  finger,  that  it  began  to  be  necessary  we 
should  allow  ourselves  time  to  breathe.  It  is  well  for  us  both 
that  we  spend  much  of  our  life  with  a  pen  in  our  hand,  else  I 
know  not  when  we  should  have  recovered  the  effects  of  such 
severe  exercise. 

Your  news  of  Martin's  death  reached  me  in  one  of  my  me 
lancholy  moods,  and  I  reflected  on  it  and  felt  it  accordingly. 
What  he  was  in  reality,  God  only  knows.  That  he  once 
seemed  to  have  grace  is  certain,  and  that  no  man  had  a  mind 
more  evangelically  enlightened  is  equally  so.  The  Giver  of 
grace  and  fight,  and  He  only,  knows  how  to  make  allowance 
for  the  unavoidable  effects  of  situation  in  life,  constitution, 
and  errors  in  judgement,  and  those  occurrences  which  give  an 
unavoidable  warp  to  the  conduct.  If  by  his  providence  he 
places  one  of  his  own  people  under  the  influence  of  any  or  all 
these  possible  causes  of  declension  in  spirituality  of  heart  and 
mind,  He  will  consider  it,  and  to  Him,  as  you  observe,  the  de 
linquent  must  be  left.  He  has  saved,  I  doubt  not,  thousands 
who  in  man's  account  have  perished,  and  has  left  many  to 
perish  whom  their  survivors  have  been  ready  to  canonize.  Of 
Martin,  therefore,  in  his  present  state,  I  will  hope  the  best, 
judging  and  condemning  not  him,  but  his  abominable  and 
foolish  book,  which,  for  the  sake  of  his  connexions,  I  wish  he 
had  never  written.  The  book,  indeed,  is  pretty  much  for- 
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gotten,  but  it  will  never  be  forgotten  that  polygamy  has  been 
defended  and  recommended  in  a  Christian  land,  and  by  a  mi 
nister  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  his  name  was  Madan.  When 
you  shall  have  learned  how  he  disposed  of  the  much  that  he 
left,  you  will  gratify  my  curiosity  by  informing  me. 

The  Frogs  made  their  transit  from  Chillington  to  Bucklands 
on  Sunday  last,  and  will  come  home  again  the  last  week  of  the 
month.  From  her  I  have  had  a  letter,  which  I  answered  yes 
terday.  George  is  to  join  them  here  at  their  return,  and  then 
the  village  will  seem  peopled  again. 

Poor  Beau  has  been  much  indisposed  these  two  days,  and  I 
have  sent  him  this  morning  to  Gayhurst  to  consult  the  hunts 
man.  What  ails  him,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  his  ail,  I  know 
not ;  but  he  is  ever  gulping,  as  if  swallowing  somewhat  that 
would  hardly  pass,  or  retching,  or  coughing, — yet  is  his  viva 
city  not  in  the  least  abated. 

I  have  not  heard  lately  from  Johnson  the  Cantab,  but  won 
der  much  more  that  I  have  had  no  answer  from  Norfolk  Rose, 
to  whom  I  wrote  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  her  letter, 
sending  her  a  loving  and  pressing  invitation  to  Weston.  The 
only  news  of  the  place  is,  that  three  great  rogues  have  been 
apprehended  at  Olney,  and  are  gone  to  prison, — one  of  whom 
will  probably  be  hanged. 

If  thou  hast  any  such  things  as  rags  (pardon  the  expression) 
belonging  to  thee,  Mrs.  Unwin  is  ready  to  beg  them  on  her 
knees  for  the  use  of  two  miserable  women  on  the  point  of 

producing, we  have  not  a  rag  left.  When  my  odd  book 

comes,  they  may  come  with  it.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz.  The  Lodge,  May  28,  1790. 

I  THANK  thee  for  the  offer  of  thy  best  services  on  this  occa 
sion.  But  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the  wreath  you  men 
tion,  whatever  wreath  beside  may  hereafter  adorn  them  !  It 
would  be  a  leaden  extinguisher  clapped  on  all  the  fire  of  my 
genius,  and  I  should  never  more  produce  a  line  worth  reading. 
To  speak  seriously,  it  would  make  me  miserable,  and  therefore 
I  am  sure  that  thou,  of  all  my  friends,  would  least  wish  me  to 
wear  it. 

Adieu,  ever  thine — in  Homer-hurry,  W.  C. 
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TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Weston,  June  3,  1790. 

Yor  will  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  I,  even  I,  am  considered 
by  people,  who  live  at  a  great  distance,  as  having  interest  and 
influence  sufficient  to  procure  a  place  at  court  for  those  who 
may  happen  to  want  one.  I  have  accordingly  been  applied  to 
within  these  few  days  by  a  Welshman,  with  a  wife  and  many 
children,  to  get  him  made  poet-laureat  as  fast  as  possible.  If 
thou  wouldst  wish  to  make  the  world  merry  twice  a  year,  thou 
canst  not  do  better  than  procure  the  office  for  him.  I  will 
promise  thee,  that  he  shall  afford  thee  a  hearty  laugh  in  return 
every  birthday,  and  every  new  year.  He  Ls  an  honest  man. 

Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  June  6,  1790. 

I  SHOULD  sooner  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  thy  cha 
rity-box  had  I  not  been  lately  engaged  more  than  usual,  not  in 
poetry  alone,  but  in  business  also.  I  now  tell  you,  however, 
that  it  came  safe,  to  our  great  joy,  and  to  the  great  joy  espe 
cially  of  the  two  future  mothers  whose  children  were  in  some 
danger  not  only  of  coming  naked  from  the  womb,  but  of  con 
tinuing  naked  afterwards.  The  money  has  been  divided  be 
tween  them,  and  the  linen  ;  and  by  me  they  thank  thee  with 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  thy  bounty. 

The  business  to  which  I  allude  above  was  my  long  unliqui 
dated  account  with  the  Rev.  Luke  Heslop.  It  has  cost  me 
many  a  fit  of  fretting,  and  many  a  time  has  sunk  my  spirits  ; 
it  has  indeed  been  almost  a  continual  vexation  to  me  these 
twenty  years.  The  delay  has  been  occasioned  by  himself,  and 
were  the  account  justly  settled,  the  balance  would  be  in  my 
favour,  for  I  have  lost  more  by  his  negligence  than  I  owe  him 
for  his  services ;  yet  notwithstanding  these  considerations 
which  might,  and  ought  perhaps  to  have  consoled  me,  it  is  so 
detestable  a  thing  to  be  considered  as  any  man's  debtor  for 
30  long  a  time,  to  be  occasionally  dunned  for  payment,  and 
always  liable  to  it,  that  it  has  plagued  me  past  measure,  and 
was  the  cause  of  that  depression  of  spirits  which  I  mentioned 
in  my  last.  I  have  however  emerged  sooner  than  I  expected, 
— for  nervous  fevers,  if  they  once  seize  me,  do  not  often  leave 
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me  in  a  hurry.  I  pray  God  to  keep  me  from  them,  for  to  me 
they  are  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils. 

Heslop  called  here  about  a  fortnight  since,  at  which  time  I 
told  him  in  pretty  strong  and  severe  terms  my  whole  mind 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  me.  A  day 
or  two  ago  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  Sephus,  telling  him  how 
much  the  affair  had  hurt  me,  and  entreating  him  to  sell  stock 
immediately  for  satisfaction  of  my  reverend  creditor.  My 
only  fear  now  is  that  Joseph's  friendship  for  me  may  deter 
mine  him  not  to  do  it,  and  to  insist  on  a  regular  balance  being 
struck  between  us.  Should  this  be  the  case  the  vexation  will 
still  continue,  for  Heslop  is  resolved  never  to  go  near  him 
more,  having  been  rather  roughly  handled  by  him  when  he 
saw  him  last.  Thus  stands  the  matter ;  with  which  I  did  not 
mean  to  have  occupied  all  my  paper ;  but  having  told  thee 
that  T  have  been  indisposed  in  my  spirits,  I  thought  it  neces 
sary  to  tell  thee  also  the  cause.  A  few  days  will,  I  hope,  rid 
me  for  ever  of  the  subject. 

I  am  happy  that  Mrs.  Howe  is  so  well  pleased  with  what 
she  has  seen  of  my  Homer,  and  will  take  care  that  the  whole 
shall  not  disgrace  the  sample. 

I  dined  yesterday  at  the  Hall,  where  I  spent  my  time  mer 
rily.  Have  no  uneasiness  about  me,  for  I  am,  I  thank  God, 
at  this  present  writing  as  well  and  in  as  good  spirits  as  at  any 
time  these  many  years.  Poor  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  was  as  much 
hurt  as  myself,  is  now  well  also,  and  sends  you  her  best  affec 
tions  and  her  best  thanks  for  your  kind  answer  to  her  solici 
tations.  I  am,  ever  thine,  WM.  COWPER. 

Thanks  for  the  papers,  and  for  the  odd  Odd-yssey. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSOK,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  JOHN,  Weston,  June  7,  1790. 

You  know  my  engagements,  and  are  consequently  able  to  ac 
count  for  my  silence.  I  will  not  therefore  waste  time  and 
paper  in  mentioning  them,  but  will  only  aay  that,  added  to 
those  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  I  have  had  other  hinder- 
ances,  such  as  business,  and  a  disorder  of  my  spirits,  to  which 
I  have  been  all  my  life  subject.  At  present  I  am,  thank  God  ! 
perfectly  well  both  in  mind  and  body.  Of  you  I  am  always 
mindful,  whether  I  write  or  not,  and  very  desirous  to  see  you. 
You  will  remember,  I  hope,  that  you  are  under  engagements 

s.  c. — 4.  K 
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to  us,  and  as  soon  as  your  Norfolk  friends  can  spare  you,  will 
fulfil  them.  Give  us  all  the  time  you  can,  and  all  that  they 
can  spare  to  us ! 

You  never  pleased  me  more  than  when  you  told  me  you  had 
abandoned  your  mathematical  pursuits.  It  grieved  me  to  think 
that  you  were  wasting  your  time  merely  to  gain  a  little  Cam 
bridge  fame  not  worth  having.  I  cannot  be  contented  that  your 
renown  should  thrive  no  where  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 
Conceive  a  nobler  ambition,  and  never  let  your  honour  be  cir 
cumscribed  by  the  paltry  dimensions  of  an  university !  It  is 
well  that  you  have  already,  as  you  observe,  acquired  sufficient 
information  in  that  science,  to  enable  you  to  pass  creditably 
such  examinations  as  I  suppose  you  must  hereafter  undergo. 
Keep  what  you  have  gotten,  and  be  content.  More  is  need 
less. 

You  could  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I  am  to  advise  you  con 
cerning  your  studies.  I  was  never  a  regular  student  myself, 
but  lost  the  most  valuable  years  of  my  life  in  an  attorney's 
office,  and  in  the  Temple.  I  will  not  therefore  give  myself  airs, 
and  affect  to  know  what  I  know  not.  The  affair  is  of  great  im 
portance  to  you,  and  you  should  be  directed  in  it  by  a  wiser 
than  I.  To  speak  however  in  very  general  terms  on  the  sub 
ject,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  chief  concern  is  with  history, 
natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  divinity.  As  to  metaphysics,  I 
know  little  about  them.  But  the  very  little  that  I  do  know 
has  not  taught  me  to  admire  them.  Life  is  too  short  to  afford 
time  even  for  serious  trifles.  Pursue  what  you  know  to  be 
attainable,  make  truth  your  object,  and  your  studies  will  make 
you  a  wise  man  !  Let  your  divinity,  if  I  may  advise,  be  the 
divinity  of  the  glorious  Reformation  :  I  mean  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  Arminianism,  and  all  the  isms  that  were  ever  broached 
in  this  world  of  error  and  ignorance. 

The  divinity  of  the  Reformation  is  called  Calvinism,  but  in 
juriously.  It  has  been  that  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  all 
ages.  It  is  the  divinity  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  St.  Paul's  master, 
who  met  him  in  his  way  to  Damascus. 

I  have  written  in  great  haste,  that  I  might  finish  if  possible 
before  breakfast.  Adieu  !  Let  us  see  you  soon  ;  the  sooner 
the  better.  Give  my  love  to  the  silent  lady,  the  Rose,  and  all 
my  friends  around  you.  \V.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  HOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  June  8,  1790. 

AMOXG  the  many  who  love  and  esteem  you,  there  is  none  who 
rejoices  more  in  your  felicity  than  myself.  Far  from  blaming, 
I  commend  you  much  for  connecting  yourself,  young  as  you 
are,  with  a  well-chosen  companion  for  life.  Entering  on  the 
state  with  uncontaminated  morals,  you  have  the  best  possible 
prospect  of  happiness,  and  will  be  secure  against  a  thousand 
and  ten  thousand  temptations,  to  which,  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  in  such  a  Babylon  as  you  must  necessarily  inhabit,  you 
would  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  I  see  it  too  in  the  light 
you  do,  as  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  you  in  your  profession. 
Men  of  business  have  a  better  opinion  of  a  candidate  for  em 
ployment,  who  is  married,  because  he  has  given  bond  to  the 
world,  as  you  observe,  and  to  himself,  for  diligence,  industry, 
and  attention.  It  is  altogether  therefore  a  subject  of  much 
congratulation ;  and  mine,  to  which  I  add  Mrs.  Unwin's,  is 
very  sincere.  Samson  at  his  marriage  proposed  a  riddle  to  the 
Philistines.  I  am  no  Samson,  neither  are  you  a  Philistine. 
Yet  expound  to  me  the  following,  if  you  can. 

What  are  they,  which  stand  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
and  meet  without  ever  moving  ? 

Should  you  be  so  fortunate  as  to  guess  it,  you  may  propose 
it  to  the  company,  when  you  celebrate  your  nuptials  ;  and  if 
you  can  win  thirty  changes  of  raiment  by  it,  as  Samson  did  by 
his,  let  me  tell  you,  they  will  be  no  contemptible  acquisition  to 
a  young  beginner. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  your  way  to  Weston,  in  conse 
quence  of  your  marriage,  where  you  and  yours  will  be  always 
welcome.  W.  C. 

TO   MES.    KIN0. 
MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston,  June  14,  1790. 

I  HATE  hardly  a  scrap  of  paper  belonging  to  me  that  is  not 
scribbled  over  with  blank  verse  ;  and  taking  out  your  letter 
from  a  bundle  of  others,  this  moment,  I  find  it  thus  inscribed 
on  the  seal  side  : 

meantime  his  steeds 

Snorted,  by  Myrmidons  detain'd,  and  loosed 

From  their  own  master's  chariot,  foam'd  to  fly. 

You  will  easily  guess  to  what  they  belong  ;  and  I  mention  the 
circumstance  merely  in  proof  of  my  perpetual  engagement  to 

K  2 
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Homer,  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  for  when  I  committed 
these  lines  to  the  back  of  your  letter,  I  was  rambling  at  a  con 
siderable  distance  from  home.  I  set  one  foot  on  a  mole-hill, 
placed  my  hat  with  the  crown  upward  on  my  knee,  laid  your 
letter  upon  it,  and  with  a  pencil  wrote  the  fragment  that  I  have 
sent  you.  In  the  same  posture  I  have  written  many  and  many 
a  passage  of  a  work  which  I  hope  soon  to  have  done  with. 
But  all  this  is  foreign  to  what  I  intended  when  I  first  took 
pen  in  hand.  My  purpose  then  was,  to  excuse  my  long  silence 
as  well  as  I  could,  by  telh'ng  you  that  I  am  at  present  not  only 
a  labourer  in  verse,  but  in  prose  also,  having  been  requested 
by  a  friend,  to  whom  I  could  not  refuse  it,  to  translate  for  him 
a  series  of  Latin  letters  received  from  a  Dutch  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  this  additional  occu 
pation  you  will  be  sensible  that  my  hands  are  full ; .  and  it  is  a 
truth  that,  except  to  yourself,  I  would,  just  at  this  time,  have 
written  to  nobody. 

I  felt  a  true  concern  for  what  you  told  me  in  your  last  re 
specting  the  ill  state  of  health  of  your  much-valued  friend  Mr. 
Martyn.  You  say,  if  I  knew  half  his  worth,  I  should,  with 
you,  wish  his  longer  continuance  below.  Now  you  must  un 
derstand  that,  ignorant  as  I  am  of  Mr.  Martyn,  except  by  your 
report  of  him,  I  do  nevertheless  sincerely  wish  it — and  that, 
both  for  your  sake  and  my  own ;  nor  less  for  the  sake  of  the 
public.  For  your  sake,  because  you  love  and  esteem  him 
highly  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  because,  should  it  please 
God  to  take  him  before  he  has  completed  his  great  botanical 
work,  I  suppose  no  other  person  will  be  able  to  finish  it  so 
well ;  and  for  my  own  sake,  because  I  know  he  has  a  kind  and 
favourable  opinion  beforehand  of  my  translation,  and  conse 
quently,  should  it  justify  his  prejudice  when  it  appears,  he 
will  stand  my  friend  against  an  army  of  Cambridge  critics.  It 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  selfh&d  not  peeped  out  on 
this  subject.  .Ibeg  you  will  present  my  best  respects  to  him, 
and  assure  him  that  were  it  possible  he  could  visit  Weston,  I 
should  be  most  happy  to  receive  him. 

Mrs.  Unwin  would  have  been  employed  in  transcribing  my 
rhimes  for  you,  would  her  health  have  permitted  ;  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  she  can  write  without  being  much  a  sufferer  by  it. 
She  has  almost  a  constant  pain  in  her  side,  which  forbids  it. 
As  soon  as  it  leaves  her,  or  much  abates,  she  will  be  glad  to 
work  for  you. 
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I  am,  like  you  and  Mr.  King,  an  admirer  of  clouds,  but  only 
when  there  are  blue  intervals,  and  pretty  wide  ones  too,  be 
tween  them.  One  cloud  is  too  much  for  me,  but  a  hundred 
are  not  too  many.  So  with  this  riddle  and  with  my  best  re 
spects  to  Mr.  King,  to  which  I  add  Mrs.  Unwin's  to  you  both, 
I  remain,  my  dear  madam,  Truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAR  coz,  The  Lodge,  June  17,  1790. 

HEBE  am  I,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  in  full  dress,  going  a 
visiting  to  Chicheley.  We  are  a  strong  party,  and  fill  two 
chaises ;  Mrs.  F.  the  elder,  and  Mrs.  G.  in  one  ;  Mrs.  F.  the 
younger,  and  myself  in  another.  Were  it  not  that  I  shall 
find  Cheaters  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  I  should  be  inconso 
lable.  That  expectation  alone  supports  my  spirits  ;  and  even 
with  this  prospect  before  me,  when  I  saw  this  moment  a  poor 
old  woman  coming  up  the  lane  opposite  my  window,  I  could 
not  help  sighing,  and  saying  to  myaelf — "  Poor,  but  happy 
old  woman !  thou  art  exempted  by  thy  situation  in  life  from 
riding  in  chaises,  and  making  thyself  fine  in  a  morning,  happier 
therefore  in  my  account  than  I,  who  am  under  the  cruel  neces 
sity  of  doing  both.  Neither  dost  thou  write  verses,  neither 
hast  thou  ever  heard  of  the  name  Homer,  whom  I  am  miserable 
to  abandon  for  a  whole  morning !"  This,  and  more  of  the 
same  sort,  passed  in  my  mind  on  seeing  the  old  woman  above- 
said. 

The  troublesome  business,  with  which  I  filled  my  last  letter, 
is  (I  hope)  by  this  time  concluded,  and  Mr.  Archdeacon  satis 
fied.  I  can,  to  be  sure,  but  ill  afford  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for 
another  man's  negligence,  but  would  be  happy  to  pay  a 
hundred  rather  than  be  treated  as  if  I  were  insolvent, — 
threatened  with  attorneys  and  bums.  One  would  think  that, 
living  where  I  live,  I  might  be  exempted  from  trouble.  But 
alas  !  as  the  philosophers  often  affirm,  there  is.  no  nook  under 
heaven  in  which  trouble  cannot  enter  ;  and  perhaps  had  there 
never  been  one  philosopher  in  the  world,  this  is  a  truth  that 
would  not  have  been  always  altogether  a  secret. 

I  have  made  two  inscriptions  lately  at  the  request  of  Thomas 
Gifford,  Esq.  who  is  sowing  twenty  acres  with  acorns  on  one 
side  of  his  house,  and  twenty  acres  with  ditto  on  the  other. 
He  erects  two  memorials  of  stone  on  the  occasion,  that  when 
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posterity  shall  be  curious  to  know  the  age  of  the  oaks,  their 
curiosity  may  be  gratified. 

My  works  therefore  will  not  all  perish,  or  will  not  all  perish 
soon,  for  he  has  ordered  his  lapidary  to  cut  the  characters 
very  deep,  and  in  stone  extremely  hard.  It  is  not  in  vain  then, 
that  I  have  so  long  exercised  the  business  of  a  poet.  I  shall 
at  least  reap  the  reward  of  my  labours,  and  be  immortal  pro 
bably  for  many  years.  Ever  thine,  W.  C. 

TO  THE  KEY.  WAXTEB  BAGOT. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,     •  Weston,  June  22,  1790. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Villoison  makes  no  mention  of  the  serpent,  whose  skin,  or 
bowels,  or  perhaps  both,  were  honoured  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  inscribed  upon  them.  But  I  have  conversed  with  a 
living  eyewitness  of  afl  African  serpent  long  enough  to  have 
afforded  skin  and  guts  for  the  purpose.  In  Africa  there  are 
ants  also,  which  frequently  destroy  these  monsters.  They  are 
not  much  larger  than  ours,  but  they  travel  in  a  column  of  im 
mense  length,  and  eat  through  every  thing  that  opposes  them. 
Their  bite  is  like  a  spark  of  fire.  When  these  serpents  have 
killed  their  prey,  lion  or  tiger  or  any  other  large  animal,  before 
they  swallow  him,  they  take  a  considerable  circuit  round  about 
the  carcase,  to  see  if  the  ants  are  coming,  because  when  they 
have  gorged  their  prey,  they  are  unable  to  escape  them.  They 
are  nevertheless  sometimes  surprised  by  them  in  their  un 
wieldy  state,  and  the  ants  make  a  passage  through  them.  Now 
if  you  thought  your  own  story  of  Homer,  bound  in  snake 
skin,  worthy  of  three  notes  of  admiration,  you  cannot  do  less 
than  add  six  to  mine,  confessing  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I 
put  you  to  the  expense  of  a  letter,  I  do  not  make  you  pay  your 
money  for  nothing.  But  this  account  I  had  from  a  person  of 
most  unimpeached  veracity. 

I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  good  Bishop's  removal  to  St.  Asaph, 
and  especially  because  the  Norfolk  parsons  much  more  re 
semble  the  ants  above-mentioned  than  he  the  serpent.  He  is 
neither  of  vast  size,  nor  unwieldy,  nor  voracious  ;  neither,  I 
dare  say,  does  he  sleep  after  dinner,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  said  serpent.  But,  harmless  as  he  is,  I  am  mistaken  if 
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his  mutinous  clergy  did  not  sometimes  disturb  his  rest,  and  if 
he  did  not  find  their  bite,  though  they  could  not  actually  eat 
through  him,  in  a  degree  resembling  fire.  Good  men  like  him, 
and  peaceable,  should  have  good  and  peaceable  folks  to  deal 
with,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  such  in  his  new  diocese.  But 
if  he  will  keep  the  clergy  to  their  business,  he  shall  have 
trouble,  let  him  go  where  he  may  ;  and  this  is  boldly  spoken, 
considering  that  I  speak  it  to  one  of  that  reverend  body.  But 
you  are  like  Jeremiah's  basket  of  figs.  Some  of  you  could 
not  be  better,  and  some  of  you  are  stark  naught.  Ask  the 
bishop  himself,  if  this  be  not  true !  W.  C. 

TO   MES.    BODHAM. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  Weston,  June  29,  1790. 

IT  is  true  that  I  did  sometimes  complain  to  Mrs.  Unwin  of 
your  long  silence.  But  it  is  likewise  true,  that  I  made  many 
excuses  for  you  in  my  own  mind,  and  did  not  feel  myself  at 
all  inclined  to  be  angry,  nor  even  much  to  wonder.  There  is 
an  awkwardness,  and  a  difficulty  in  writing  to  those  whom 
distance  and  length  of  time  have  made  in  a  manner  new  to 
us,  that  naturally  gives  us  a  check,  when  we  would  otherwise 
be  glad  to  address  them.  But  a  time,  I  hope,  is  near  at  hand, 
when  you  and  I  shall  be  effectually  delivered  from  all  such 
constraints,  and  correspond  as  fluently  as  if  our  intercourse 
had  suffered  much  less  interruption. 

You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that  though  I  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  many  years  with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  am  myself 
altogether  at  my  ease  on  this  tremendous  occasion.  Imagine 
rather,  and  you  will  come  nearer  to  the  truth,  that  when  1 
placed  this  sheet  before  me  I  asked  myself  more  than  once, 
"  how  shall  I  fill  it  ?"  One  subject  indeed  presents  itself,  the 
pleasant  prospect  that  opens  upon  me  of  our  coming  once 
more  together ;  but  that  once  exhausted,  with  what  shall  I 
proceed  f  Thus  I  questioned  myself ;  but  finding  neither  end 
nor  profit  of  such  questions,  I  bravely  resolved  to  dismiss 
them  all  at  once,  and  to  engage  in  the  great  enterprise  of  a 
letter  to  my  quondam  Rose  at  a  venture — There  is  great  truth 
in  a  rant  of  Nat.  Lee's,  or  of  Dry  den's,  I  know  not  which, 
who  makes  an  enamoured  youth  say  to  his  mistress, 

And  nonsense  shall  be  eloquence  in  love. 
For  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  truly  love  one  another  are  not 
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very  nice  examiners  of  each -other's  style  or  matter;  if  an 
epistle  comes,  it  is  always  welcome,  though  it  be  perhaps 
neither  so  wise  nor  so  witty  as  one  might  have  wished  to  make 
it.  And  now,  my  cousin,  let  me  tell  thee  how  much  I  feel 
myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  the  readiness  he  expresses 
to  accept  my  invitation.  Assure  him  that,  stranger  as  he  is  to 
me  at  present,  and  natural  as  the  dread  of  strangers  has  ever 
been  to  me,  I  shall  yet  receive  him  with  open  arms,  because  he 
is  your  husband,  and  loves  you  dearly.  That  consideration 
alone  will  endear  him  to  me,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  shall  not 
find  it  his  only  recommendation  to  my  best  affections.  May 
the  health  of  his  relation  (his  mother  I  suppose)  be  soon  re 
stored,  and  long  continued,  and  may  nothing  melancholy,  of 
what  kind  soever,  interfere  to  prevent  our  joyful  meeting. 
Between  the  present  moment  and  September  our  house  is  clear 
for  your  reception,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  us 
a  day  or  two's  notice  of  your  coming.  In  September  we  ex 
pect  Lady  Hesketh,  and  I  only  regret  that  our  house  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  all  together,  for  were  it  possible  that  you 
could  meet,  you  would  love  each  other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  offer  you  her  best  love.  She  is  never 
well,  but  always  patient,  and  always  cheerful,  and  feels  before 
hand  that  she  shall  be  loth  to  part  with  you. 

My  love  to  all  the  dear  Donnes  of  every  name ! — Write  soon, 
no  matter  about  what.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

July  7,  1790. 

INSTEAD  of  beginning  with  the  saffron  vested  morning  to 
which  Homer  invites  me,  on  a  morning  that  has  no  saffron 
vest  to  boast,  I  shall  begin  with  you. 

It  is  irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as  we  must  for  you, 
but  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  by  a  longer  stay  you  will  make 
us  amends  for  all  this  tedious  procrastination. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole  case  to  Mr.  Gregson, 
whose  opinion  of  it  has  been  very  consolatory  to  me  :  he  says 
indeed  it  is  a  case  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of  all  physical 
aid,  but  at  the  same  time  not  at  all  dangerous.  Constant  pain 
is  a  sad  grievance,  whatever  part  is  affected,  and  she  is  hardly 
ever  free  from  an  aching  head,  as  well  as  an  uneasy  side,  but 
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patience  is  an  anodyne  of  God's  own  preparation,  and  of  that 
he  gives  her  largely. 

The  French,  who  like  all  lively  folks  are  extreme  iif  every 
thing,  are  such  in  their  zeal  for  freedom ;  and  if  it  were  pos 
sible  to  make  so  noble  a  cause  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  pro- 
^noting  it  could  not  fail  to  do  so.  Princes  and  peers  reduced 
to  plain  gentlemanship,  and  gentles  reduced  to  a  level  with 
their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of  which  they  will  repent  here 
after.  Differences  of  rank  and  subordination  are,  I  believe, 
of  God's  appointment,  and  consequently  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  :  but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism  in  religion 
is  exactly  that  which  animates  their  politics  ;  and  unless  time 
should  sober  them,  they  will,  after  all,  be  an  unhappy  people. 
Perhaps  it  deserves  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  their 
first  escape  from  tyrannic  shackles  they  should  act  extrava 
gantly,  and  treat  their  kings  as  they  have  sometimes  treated 
their  idols.  To  these  however  they  are  reconciled  in  due  time 
again,  but  their  respect  for  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They 
want  nothing  now  but  a  little  English  sobriety,  and  that  they 
want  extremely :  I  heartily  wish  them  some  wit  in  their  anger, 
for  it  were  great  pity  that  so  many  millions  should  be  miserable 
for  want  of  it. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  JOHNNY,  Weston,  July  8.  1790. 

You  do  well  to  perfect  yourself  on  the  violin.  Only  beware, 
that  an  amusement  so  very  bewitching  as  music,  especially 
when  we  produce  it  ourselves,  do  not  steal  from  you  ALL  those 
hours  that  should  be  given  to  study.  I  can  be  well  content, 
that  it  should  serve  you  as  a  refreshment  after  severer  exercises, 
but  not  that  it  should  engross  you  wholly.  Your  own  good 
sense  will  most  probably  dictate  to  you  this  precaution,  and  I 
might  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  it ;  but  I  have  a  degree 
of  zeal  for  your  proficiency  in  more  important  pursuits,  that 
would  not  suffer  me  to  suppress  it. 

Having  delivered  my  conscience  by  giving  you  this  sage  ad 
monition,  I  will  convince  you  that  I  am  a  censor  not  over  and 
above  severe,  by  acknowledging  in  the  next  place  that  I  have 
known  very  good  performers  on  the  violin  very  learned  also  ; 
and  my  cousin,  Dr.  Spencer  Madan,  is  an  instance. 

I  am  delighted  tliat  you  have  engaged  your  sister  to  visit 
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us  ;  for  I  say  to  myself,  if  John  be  amiable,  what  must  Catha 
rine  be  ?  For  we  males,  be  we  angelic  as  we  may,  are  always 
surpassed  by  the  ladies.  But  know  this,  that  I  shall  not  be 
in  love  with  either  of  you,  if  you  stay  with  us  only  a  few 
days,  for  you  talk  of  a  week  or  so.  Correct  this  erratum,  I 
beseech  you,  and  convince  us  by  a  much  longer  continuance 
here,  that  it  was  one.  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you  saw  her.  You 
are  not  passionately  fond  of  letter-writing,  I  perceive,  who 
have  dropped  a  lady  ;  but  you  will  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain  ; 
for  one  letter  of  hers  in  point  of  real  utility  and  sterling  value, 
is  worth  twenty  of  mine,  and  you  will  never  have  another  from 
her,  till  you  have  earned  it.  W.  C. 

TO   MES.    KINO. 

Ml   DEAR  MADAM,  Weston,  July  16,  1790. 

TAKING  it  for  granted  that  this  will  find  you  at  Pertenhall,  I 
follow  you  with  an  early  line,  and  a  hasty  one,  to  tell  you  how 
much  we  rejoice  to  have  seen  yourself  and  Mr.  King ;  and 
how  much  regret  you  have  left  behind  you.  The  wish  that 
we  expressed  when  we  were  together,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have 
more  than  once  expressed  since  your  departure,  and  have  al 
ways  felt  it — that  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  appoint  our 
habitations  nearer  to  each  other.  This  is  a  life  of  wishes,  and 
they  only  are  happy  who  have  arrived  where  wishes  cannot 
enter.  We  shall  live  now  in  hope  of  a  second  meeting,  and  a 
longer  interview ;  which,  if  it  please  God  to  continue  to  you 
and  to  Mr.  King  your  present  measure  of  health,  you  will  be 
able,  I  trust,  to  contrive  hereafter.  You  did  not  leave  us 
without  encouragement  to  expect  it ;  and  I  know  that  you  do 
not  raise  expectations  but  with  a  sincere  design  to  fulfil  them. 
Nothing  shall  be  wanting,  on  our  part,  to  accomplish  in  due 
time  a  journey  to  Pertenhall.  But  I  am  a  strange  creature, 
who  am  less  able  than  any  man  living  to  project  any  thing 
out  of  the  common  course,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  per 
formance.  I  have  singularities,  of  which,  I  believe,  at  present 
you  know  nothing  ;  and  which  would  fill  you  with  wonder  if 
you  knew  them.  I  will  add,  however,  in  justice  to  myself, 
that  they  would  not  lower  me  in  your  good  opinion ;  though, 
perhaps,  they  might  tempt  you  to  question  the  soundness  of 
my  upper  story.  Almost  twenty  years  have  I  been  thus  un- 
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happily  circumstanced  ;  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  hand  of  God 
only.  That  I  make  you  this  partial  communication  on  the 
subject,  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  are  well  worthy 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  whole,  is  merely  because  the  recital 
would  be  too  long  for  a  letter,  and  painful  both  to  me  and  to 
you.  But  all  this  may  vanish  in  a  moment ;  and,  if  it  please 
God,  it  shall.  In  the  mean  time,  my  dear  madam,  remember 
me  in  your  prayers,  and  mention  me  at  those  times,  as  one 
whom  it  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  with  singular  visitations. 

How  I  regret,  for  poor  Mrs.  Unwin's  sake,  your  distance ! 
She  has  no  friend  suitable  as  you  to  her  disposition  and  cha 
racter,  in  all  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  King,  too,  is  just  the 
friend  and  companion  with  whom  I  could  be  happy  ;  but  such 
grow  not  in  this  country.  Pray  tell  him  that  I  remember  him 
with  much  esteem  and  regard ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Madam,  with  the  sincerest  affection, 

Yours  entirely,  W.  C. 

I  have  just  left  myself  room  to  add  Mrs.  Unwin's  true  love. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

Weston,  July  31,  1790. 

You  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  answered  Lady  Hesketh's 
letter.  If  not,  answer  it  without  delay  ;  and  this  injunction  I 
give  you,  judging  that  it  may  not  be  entirely  unnecessary  ;  for 
though  I  have  seen  you  but  once,  and  only  for  two  or  three 
days,  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  a  scatter-brain.  I  made 
the  discovery  perhaps  the  sooner,  because  in  this  you  very 
much  resemble  myself,  who  in  the  course  of  my  life  have, 
through  mere  carelessness  and  inattention,  lost  many  advan 
tages  ;  an  insuperable  shyness  has  also  deprived  me  of  many. 
And  here  again  there  is  a  resemblance  between  us.  You  will 
do  well  to  guard  against  both,  for  of  both,  I  believe,  you  have 
a  considerable  share  as  well  as  myself. 

We  long  to  see  you  again,  and  are  only  concerned  at  the 
short  stay  you  propose  to  make  with  us.  If  time  should  seem 
to  you  as  short  at  Weston,  as  it  seems  to  us,  your  visit  here 
will  be  gone  "  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  or  as  a  watch  in 
the  night." 

It  is  a  life  of  dreams,  but  the  pleasantest  one  naturally  wishes 
longest. 

I  shall  find  employment  for  you,  having  made  already  some 
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part  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  Odyssey  a  foul  one.  I  am  revising 
it  for  the  last  time,  and  spare  nothing  that  I  can  mend.  The 
Iliad  is  finished. 

If  you  have  Donne's  poems,  bring  them  with  you,  for  I 
have  not  seen  them  many  years,  and  should  like  to  look  them 
over. 

You  may  treat  us  too,  if  you  please,  with  a  little  of  your 
music,  for  I  seldom  hear  any,  and  delight  much  in  it.  You 
need  not  fear  a  rival,  for  we  have  but  two  fiddles  in  the  neigh 
bourhood, — one  a  gardener's,  the  other  a  tailor's :  terrible 
performers  both  !  W.  C. 

TO   THE   KEY.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  AugUSt  11,  1790. 

THAT  I  may  not  seem  unreasonably  tardy  in  answering  your 
hist  kind  letter,  I  steal  a  few  minutes  from  my  customary 
morning  business,  (at  present  the  translation  of  Mr.  Van  Lier's 
Narrative,)  to  inform  you  that  I  received  it  safe  from  the 
hands  of  Judith  Hughes,  whom  we  met  in  the  middle  of  Hill- 
field.  Desirous  of  gaining  the  earliest  intelligence  possible 
concerning  Mrs.  Newton,  we  were  going  to  call  on  her,  and 
she  was  on  her  way  to  us.  It  grieved  us  much  that  her  news 
on  that  subject  corresponded  so  little  with  our  earnest  wishes 
of  Mrs.  Newton's  amendment.  But  if  Dr.  Benamer  still  gives 
hope  of  her  recovery,  it  is  not,  I  trust,  without  substantial 
reason  for  doing  so  ;  much  less  can  I  suppose  that  he  would 
do  it  contrary  to  his  own  persuasions,  because  a  thousand 
reasons  that  must  influence,  in  such  a  case,  the  conduct  of  a 
humane  and  sensible  physician,  concur  to  forbid  it.  If  it  shall 
please  God  to  restore  her,  no  tidings  will  give  greater  joy  to 
us.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  our  comfort  to  know,  that  in  any 
event  you  will  be  sure  of  supports  invaluable,  and  that  cannot 
fail  you ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  well,  that,  with 
your  feelings,  and  especially  on  so  affecting  a  subject,  you  will 
have  need  of  the  full  exercise  of  all  your  faith  and  resignation. 
To  a  greater  trial  no  man  can  be  called,  than  that  of  being  a 
helpless  eyewitness  of  the  sufferings  of  one  he  loves,  and  loves 
tenderly.  This  I  know  by  experience :  but  it  is  long  since  I 
had  any  experience  of  those  communications  from  above,  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  acquit  ourselves,  on  such  an  occasion, 
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as  we  ought.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  you,  and  I  rejoice  that 
it  is  so. 

With  respect  to  my  own  initiation  into  the  secret  of  animal 
magnetism,  I  have  a  thousand  doubts.  Twice,  as  you  know, 
I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  blackest  despair ;  and  at 
those  times  every  thing  in  which  I  have  been  at  any  period  of 
my  life  concerned,  has  afforded  to  the  enemy  a  handle  against 
me.  I  tremble,  therefore,  almost  at  every  step  I  take,  lest  on 
some  future  similar  occasion  it  should  yield  him  opportunity, 
and  furnish  him  with  means  to  torment  me.  Decide  for  me, 
if  you  can ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  present,  if  you  please,  my 
respectful  compliments  and  very  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Holloway, 
for  his  most  obliging  offer.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  only  man 
living  who  would  hesitate  a  moment,  whether,  on  such  easy 
terms,  he  should  or  should  not  accept  it.  But  if  he  finds 
another  like  me,  he  will  make  a  greater  discovery  than  even 
that  which  he  has  already  made  of  the  principles  of  this  won 
derful  art.  For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  the  gentleman 
whom  you  once  mentioned  to  me  as  indebted  only  to  his  own 
penetration  for  the  knowledge  of  it. 

I  shall  proceed,  you  may  depend  on  it,  with  all  possible  dis 
patch  in  your  business.  Had  it  fallen  into  my  hands  a  few 
months  later,  I  should  have  made  quicker  riddance  ;  for  before 
the  autumn  shall  be  ended,  I  hope  to  have  done  with  Homer. 
But  my  first  morning  hour  or  two  (now  and  then  a  letter  which 
must  be  written  excepted)  shall  always  be  at  your  service  till 
the  whole  is  finished. 

Commending  you  and  Mrs.  Newton,  with  all  the  little  power 
I  have  of  that  sort,  to  His  fatherly  and  tender  care  in  whom 
you  have  both  believed,  in  which  friendly  office  I  am  fervently 
joined  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  I  remain,  with  our  sincere  love  to  you 
both,  and  to  Miss  Catlett,  my  dear  friend, 

Most  affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   ME.    JOHNSON. 

Sept.  7,  1790. 

IT  grieves  me  that  after  all  I  am  obliged  to  go  into  public  with 
out  the  whole  advantage  of  Mr;  Fuseli's  judicious  strictures. 
My  only  consolation  is,  that  I  have  not  forfeited  them  by  my 
own  impatience.  Five  years  are  no  small  portion  of  a  man's 
life,  especially  at  the  latter  end  of  it ;  and  in  those  five  years, 
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being  a  man  of  almost  no  engagements,  I  have  done  more  in 
the  way  of  hard  work,  than  most  could  have  done  in  twice  the 
number.  I  beg  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Fuseli, 
with  many  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  services  that  his  own 
more  important  occupations  would  allow  him  to  render  me. 

TO   THE   EEV.   WILLIAM   BULL. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Sept.  8,  1790. 

WE  rejoice  that,  though  unhorsed  or  rather  horseless,  you  are 
come  safe  home  again,  and  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  you  are 
mounted  again,  because  our  having  the  pleasure  to  see  you 
here  depends  on  it. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is  never  well,  is  yet  not  worse  than  when 
you  saw  her  last.  As  to  myself,  I  am  particularly  frisky, 
having  this  very  day  sent  all  Homer  to  London. 

Our  joint  best  love  attends  yourself  and  family,  and  I  am 
most  truly  yours,  \VM.  COWPER. 

TO   MBS.    BODHAM. 

MY  DEIREST  COUSIN,  Weston,  Sept.  9,  1790. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  to  be  forced  after  all  to  resign  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  and  Mr.  Bodham  at  Weston  this  year ;  the  next 
may  possibly  be  more  propitious,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  may. 
Poor  Catharine's  unseasonable  indisposition  has  also  cost  us  a 
disappointment,  which  we  much  regret ;  and  were  it  not  that 
Johnny  has  made  shift  to  reach  us,  we  should  think  ourselves 
completely  unfortunate.  But  him  we  have,  and  him  we  will 
hold  as  long  as  we  can,  so  expect  not  very  soon  to  see  him  in 
Norfolk.  He  is  so  harmless,  cheerful,  gentle,  and  good-tem 
pered,  and  I  am  so  entirely  at  my  ease  with  him,  that  I  cannot 
surrender  him  without  a  needs  must,  even  to  those  who  have  a 
superior  claim  upon  him.  He  left  us  yesterday  morning,  and 
whither  do  you  think  he  is  gone,  and  on  what  errand  1  Gone, 
as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  to  London,  and  to  convey  my  Homer 
to  the  bookseller's.  But  he  will  return  the  day  after  to-mor 
row,  and  I  mean  to  part  with  him  no  more,  till  necessity  shall 
force  us  asunder.  Suspect  me  not,  my  cousin,  of  being  such 
a  monster  as  to  have  imposed  this  task  myself  on  your  kind 
nephew,  or  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  it.  It  happened 
that  one  clay,  as  we  chatted  by  the  fireside,  I  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  could  hear  of  some  trusty  body  going  to  London,  to 
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whose  care  I  might  consign  my  voluminous  labours,  the  work  of 
five  years.  For  I  purpose  never  to  visit  that  city  again  myself, 
and  should  have  been  uneasy  to  have  left  a  charge,  of  so  much 
importance  to  me,  altogether  to  the  care  of  a  stage-coachman. 
Johnny  had  no  sooner  heard  my  wish,  than  offering  himself  to 
the  service,  he  fulfilled  it ;  and  his  offer  was  made  in  such  terms, 
and  accompanied  with  a  countenance  and  manner  expressive  of 
so  much  alacrity,  that  unreasonable  as  I  thought  it  at  first,  to 
give  him  so  much  trouble,  I  soon  found  that  I  should  mortify 
him  by  a  refusal.  He  is  gone  therefore  with  a  box  full  of 
poetry,  of  which  I  think  nobody  will  plunder  him.  He  has 
only  to  say  what  it  is,  and  there  is  no  commodity  I  think  a 
freebooter  would  covet  less.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   ROSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  Sept.  13,  1790. 

YOUB,  letter  was  particularly  welcome  to  me,  not  only  because 
it  came  after  a  long  silence,  but  because  it  brought  me  good 
news — news  of  your  marriage,  and  consequently,  I  trust,  of 
your  happiness.  May  that  happiness  be  durable  as  your  lives, 
and  may  you  be  the  Felices  ter  et  amplius  of  whom  Horace 
sings  so  sweetly !  This  is  my  sincere  wish,  and,  though  ex 
pressed  in  prose,  shall  serve  as  your  epithalamium.  You  com 
fort  me  when  you  say  that  your  marriage  will  not  deprive  us 
of  the  sight  of  you  hereafter.  If  you  do  not  wish  that  I 
should  regret  your  union,  you  must  make  that  assurance  good 
as  often  as  you  have  opportunity. 

After  perpetual  versification  during  five  years,  I  find  myself 
at  last  a  vacant  man,  and  reduced  to  read  for  my  amusement. 
My  Homer  is  gone  to  the  press,  and  you  will  imagine  that  I 
feel  a  void  in  consequence.  The  proofs  however  will  be  coming 
soon,  and  I  shall  avail  myself  with  all  my  force  of  this  last 
opportunity  to  make  my  work  as  perfect  as  I  wish  it.  I  shall 
not  therefore  be  long  time  destitute  of  employment,  but  shall 
have  sufficient  to  keep  me  occupied  all  the  winter,  and  part  of 
the  ensuing  spring,  for  Johnson  purposes  to  publish  either  in 
March,  April,  or  May.  My  very  preface  is  finished.  It  did 
not  cost  me  much  trouble,  being  neither  long  nor  learned.  I 
have  spoken  my  mind  as  freely  as  decency  would  permit  on 
the  subject  of  Pope's  version,  allowing  him,  at  the  same  time,, 
all  the  merit  to  which  I  think  him  entitled.  I  have  given  my 
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reasons  for  translating  in  blank  verse,  and  hold  some  discourse 
on  the  mechanism  of  it,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obviate  the  pre 
judices  of  some  people  against  it.  I  expatiate  a  little  on  the 
manner  in  which  I  think  Homer  ought  to  be  rendered,  and  in 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  him  myself,  and  antici 
pated  two  or  three  cavils,  to  which  I  foresee  that  I  shall  be 
liable  from  the  ignorant  or  uncandid,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  them.  These  are  the  chief  heads  of  my  preface,  and 
the  whole  consists  of  about  twelve  pages. 

It  is  possible  when  I  come  to  treat  with  Johnson  about  the 
copy,  I  may  want  some  person  to  negotiate  for  me  ;  and  know 
ing  no  one  so  intelligent  as  yourself  in  books,  or  so  well  quali 
fied  to  estimate  their  just  value,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  resort  to 
and  rely  on  you  as  my  negotiator.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you 
unless  I  should  see  occasion.  My  cousin  was  the  bearer  of 
my  MSS.  to  London.  He  went  on  purpose,  and  returns  to 
morrow.  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  felicitations,  added  to  my 
own,  conclude  me, 

My  dear  friend,  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

The  trees  of  a  colonnade  will  solve  my  riddle. 

TO    CLOTWOETHT  EOWLET,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  ROWLEY,  Weston  Underwood,  Sept.  16,  1790. 

I  HAVE  given  you  time  to  return  to  Dublin  and  to  settle  your 
self  there  ;  and  now  perhaps  you  will  find  yourself  at  leisure 
to  receive  my  thanks  for  the  readiness  with  which  you  have 
resumed  your  enlisting  labours,  disagreeable  in  themselves, 
and  which  nothing  but  your  friendship  for  him  in  whose  ser 
vice  they  are  performed,  could  render  supportable.  You  will 
not  think  it  sufficient,  I  trust,  when, you  shall  have  completed 
your  list,  to  send  the  money  only,  but  will  transmit  the  names 
of  the  subscribers  also.  Pardon  a  hint  which  could  not  pos 
sibly  be  wanted,  except  by  an  Hibernian,  or  by  one  who  has 
lived  long  in  Ireland. 

You  are  happy  who,  I  presume,  have  not  to  deal  with  book 
sellers  and  printers,  the  most  dilatory  of  mankind,  and  who 
seem  to  exist  only  to  torment  and  distract  us  miserable  au 
thors.  My  copy  has  been  some  weeks  in  Town,  yet  have  I 
but  this  moment  received  the  second  proof-sheet.  If  you  are 
possessed  of  any  secret  that  will  make  a  snail  gallop — at 
least  urge  him  to  a  trot,  communicate  it  without  delay,  that  I 
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may  accelerate  with  it  the  movements  of  these  tedious  ver 
min. 

I  find  in  my  list  the  name  of  N.  Westcomb,  Esq.  This,  I 
presume,  is  he  whom  we  were  formerly  wont  to  call  Cousin 
Westcomb.  I  much  respect  him,  and  feel  the  obligation  he 
has  conferred  on  me,  very  sensibly,  and  if  you  have  any  cor 
respondence  with  him,  which,  considering  your  intimacy  in 
old  times,  seems  very  probable,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  tell  him  so.  I  cannot  help  considering  my  subscription 
as  a  sort  of  test  of  their  constancy  who  formerly  professed  a 
kindness  for  me.  They  in  whom  a  spark  of  that  kindness 
survives  will  hardly  fail  to  discover  it  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
seeing  the  affair  in  this  light,  I  feel  myself  a  little  grieved  and 
hurt  that  some  names  which  old  friendship  gave  me  a  right  to 
expect,  are  not  to  be  found  in  my  catalogue.  The  Lord  Chan 
cellor,  however,  has  done  handsomely,  having  twice  honoured 
me  with  his  name,  once  by  solicitation,  and  in  the  second  in 
stance  voluntarily.  He  is,  like  yourself,  a  man  whose  at 
tachments  are  made  of  stuff  that  is  proof  against  time  and 
absence. 

I  revere  your  paternal  character  and  am  delighted  with  the 
anxiety  you  express  about  your  children's  welfare,  yet  at  the 
same  time  am  a  little  apprehensive  lest  your  solicitudes  on  that 
subject  should  so  far  exceed  their  proper  limits  as  to  make  you 
at  times  unhappy.  Remember  my  friend,  that  He  who  gave 
them  to  you  is  able  by  his  providence  to  preserve  them  also. 
The  great  success  of  the  Rowleys  at  the  last  election  is  a  sub 
ject  of  congratulation,  for  which  I  ought  to  have  left  myself 
more  room.  I  can  now  only  say  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in 
it,  and  that  I  am  most  truly  yours,  W.  COWPER. 

Will  not  your  trip  to  Bath  afford  you  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  peep  at  Weston  ?  Some  of  your  trips  to  England  I  hope  will 
do  it,  for  I  should  greatly  rejoice  to  see  you. 

TO   JOSEPH  HILL,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sept.   17,  1790. 

I  EECEIVED  last  night  a  copy  of  my  subscribers'  names  from 
Johnson,  in  which  I  see  how  much  I  have  been  indebted  to 
yours  and  to  Mrs.  Hill's  solicitations.  Accept  my  best  thanks, 
so  justly  due  to  you  both.  It  is  an  illustrious  catalogue,  in 
respect  of  rank  and  title ;  but  methinks  I  should  have  liked  it 
s.  c. — 4.  L 
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as  well  had  it  been  more  numerous.  The  sum  subscribed, 
however,  will  defray  the  expense  of  printing  ;  which  is  as  much 
as,  in  these  unsubscribing  days,  I  had  any  reason  to  promise 
myself.  I  devoutly  second  your  droll  wish,  that  the  book 
sellers  may  contend  about  me.  The  more  the  better.  Seven 
times  seven,  if  they  please  ;  and  let  them  fight  with  the  fury 
of  Achilles, 

Till  every  rubric-post  be  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  booksellers,  in  battle  slain, 
For  me,  and  not  a  periwig  untorn. 

Most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER, 

TO   ME.  JOHNSON. 

Weston,  Oct.  3,  1790. 

ME.  NEWTON  having  again  requested  that  the  preface  which 
he  wrote  for  my  first  volume  may  be  prefixed  to  it,  I  am  desi 
rous  to  gratify  him  in  a  particular  that  so  emphatically  be 
speaks  his  friendship  for  me ;  and  should  my  books  see 
another  edition,  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  add  it 
accordingly. 

I  beg  that  you  will  not  suffer  your  reverence  either  for 
Homer,  or  his  translator,  to  check  your  continual  examina 
tions.  I  never  knew  with  certainty,  till  now,  that  the  margi 
nal  strictures  I  found  in  the  Task  proofs  were  yours.  The 
justness  of  them,  and  the  benefit  I  derived  from  them,  are 
fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I  doubt  not  that  their  utility  will  be 
the  same  in  the  present  instance.1 

Weston,  Oct.  30,  1790. 

TO   MES.  KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Oct.  5,  1790. 

I  AM  truly  concerned  that  you  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  your 
silence.  Were  it  proposed  to  my  choice,  whether  you  should  . 
omit  to  write  through  illness  or  indifference  to  me,  I  should  be 
selfish  enough,  perhaps,  to  find  decision  difficult  for  a  few  mo 
ments  ;  but  have  such  an  opinion,  at  the  same  time,  of  my 
affection  for  you,  as  to  be  verily  persuaded  that  I  should  at  last 
make  a  right  option,  and  wish  you  rather  to  forget  me  than  to 
be  afflicted.  But  there  is  One,  wiser  and  more  your  friend 

1  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  this  singular  anecdote ;  as  it  is  honourable 
both  to  the  modest  poet,  and  to  his  intelligent  bookseller. — HAYLKY. 
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than  I  can  possibly  be,  who  appoints  all  your  sufferings,  and 
who,  by  a  power  altogether  his  own,  is  able  to  make  them 
good  for  you. 

I  wish  heartily  that  my  verses  had  been  more  worthy  of  the 
Counterpane,  their  subject.  The  gratitude  I  felt,  when  you 
brought  it  and  gave  it  to  me,  might  have  inspired  better  ;  but 
a  head  full  of  Homer,  I  find  by  sad  experience,  is  good  for 
little  else.  Lady  Hesketh,  who  is  here,  has  seen  your  gift, 
and  pronounced  it  the  most  beautiful  and  best  executed  of  the 
kind  she  ever  saw. 

I  have  lately  received  from  my  bookseller  a  copy  of  my  sub 
scribers'  names,  and  do  not  find  among  them  the  name  of  Mr. 
Professor  Martyn.  I  mention  it,  because  you  informed  me, 
some  time  since,  of  his  kind  intention  to  number  himself 
among  my  encouragers  on  this  occasion ;  and  because  I  am 
unwilling  to  lose,  for  want  of  speaking  in  time,  the  honour 
that  his  name  will  do  me.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  he  may 
have  subscribed,  and  that  his  non-appearance  may  be  owing 
merely  to  Johnson's  having  forgot  to  enter  him.  Perhaps  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  matter.  The  cata 
logue  will  be  printed  soon,  and  published  in  the  Analytical 
Review,  as  the  last  and  most  effectual  way  of  advertising  my 
translation  ;  and  the  name  of  the  gentleman  in  question  will 
be  particularly  serviceable  to  me  in  this  first  edition  of  it. 

My  whole  work  is  in  the  bookseller's  hands,  and  ought  by 
this  time  to  be  in  the  press.  The  next  spring  is  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  the  publication.  It  is  a  genial  season,  when  people 
who  are  ever  good-tempered  at  all,  are  sure  to  be  so ;  a  cir 
cumstance  well  worthy  of  an  author's  attention,  especially  of 
mine,  who  am  just  going  to  give  a  thump  on  the  outside  of  the 
critic's  hive,  that  will  probably  alarm  them  all. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  is  on  the  whole  rather  improved  in 
her  health  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  your  short  visit ; 
I  should  say,  the  pleasure  of  your  visit,  and  the  pain  of  its 
shortness.  I  am,  my  dearest  Madam, 

Most  truly  yours,         W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.    JOHN   NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  Oct.  15,  1790. 

WE  were  surprised  and  grieved  at  Mrs.  Scott's  sudden  depar 
ture  ;  grieved,  you  may  suppose,  not  for  her,  but  for  him, 

L  2 
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•whose  loss,  except  that  in  God  he  has  an  all-sufficient  good,  is 
irreparable.  The  day  of  separation  between  those  who  have 
loved  long  and  well,  is  an  aweful  day,  inasmuch  as  it  calls  the 
Christian's  faith  and  submission  to  the  severest  trial.  Yet  I 
account  those  happy,  who,  if  they  are  severely  tried,  shall  yet 
be  supported,  and  be  carried  safely  through.  What  would  be 
come  of  me  on  a  similar  occasion !  I  have  one  comfort,  and 
only  one :  bereft  of  that,  I  should  have  nothing  left  to  lean 
on  ;  for  my  spiritual  props  have  long  since  been  struck  from 
under  me. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  being  known  as  the  translator 
of  Van  Lier's  Letters,  when  they  shall  be  published.  Rather, 
I  am  ambitious  of  it,  as  an  honour.  It  will  serve  to  prove, 
that  if  I  have  spent  much  time  to  little  purpose  in  the  transla 
tion  of  Homer,  some  small  portion  of  my  time  has,  however, 
been  well  disposed  of. 

The  honour  of  your  preface  prefixed  to  my  Poems  will  be 
on  my  side  ;  for  surely,  to  be  known  as  the  friend  of  a  much- 
favoured  minister  of  God's  word,  is  a  more  illustrious  distinc 
tion,  in  reality,  than  to  have  the  friendship  of  any  poet  in  the 
world  to  boast  of. 

We  sympathize  truly  with  you  under  all  your  tender  con 
cern  for  Mrs.  Newton,  and  with  her  in  all  her  sufferings  from 
such  various  and  discordant  maladies.  Alas  !  what  a  difference 
have  twenty-three  years  made  in  us,  and  in  our  condition !  for 
just  so  long  it  is  since  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  came  into  Bucking 
hamshire.  Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  that  memorable 
sera.  Farewell.  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   BEV.    JOHN   KEWTOK. 

MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  Oct.  26,  1790. 

WE  should  have  been  happy  to  have  received  from  you  a  more 
favourable  account  of  Mrs.  Newton's  health.  Yours  is  indeed 
a  post  of  observation,  and  of  observation  the  most  interesting. 
It  is  well  that  you  are  enabled  to  bear  the  stress  and  intense- 
ness  of  it  without  prejudice  to  your  own  health,  or  impediment 
to  your  ministry. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  I  made  known  to  him  your 
wishes  to  have  your  preface  printed,  and  affixed,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  shall  offer  ;  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  my  own 
desires  to  have  it  done.  Whether  I  shall  have  any  answer  to 
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my  proposal,  is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty ;  for  he  is  always 
either  too  idle  or  too  busy,  I  know  not  which,  to  write  to  me. 
Should  you  happen  to  pass  his  way,  perhaps  it  would  not  he 
amiss  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject ;  for  it  is  easier  to  carry 
a  point  by  six  words  spoken,  than  by  writing  as  many  sheets 
about  it.  I  have  asked  him  hither,  when  my  cousin  Johnson 
shall  leave  us,  which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight ;  and  should 
he  come,  will  enforce  the  measure  myself. 

A  yellow  shower  of  leaves  is  falling  continually  from  all  the 
trees  in  the  country.  A  few  moments  only  seem  to  have  passed 
since  they  were  buds  ;  and  in  few  moments  more,  they  will 
have  disappeared.  It  is  one  advantage  of  a  rural  situation,  that 
it  affords  many  hints  of  the  rapidity  with  which  life  flies,  that 
do  not  occur  in  towns  and  cities.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man, 
conversant  with  such  scenes  as  surround  me,  not  to  advert 
daily  to  the  shortness  of  his  existence  here,  admonished  of  it, 
as  he  must  be,  by  ten  thousand  objects.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  could  contemplate  my  present  state,  and  consider  my 
self  as  a  thing  of  a  day  with  pleasure ;  when  I  numbered  the 
seasons  "as  they  passed  in  swift  rotation,  as  a  schoolboy  num 
bers  the  days  that  interpose  between  the  next  vacation,  when 
he  shall  see  his  parents  and  enjoy  his  home  again.  But  to 
make  so  just  an  estimate  of  a  life  like  this,  is  no  longer  in  my 
power.  The  consideration  of  my  short  continuance  here, 
which  was  once  grateful  to  me,  now  fills  me  with  regret.  I 
would  live  and  live  always,  and  am  become  such  another 
wretch  as  Maecenas  was,  who  wished  for  long  life,  he  cared  not 
at  what  expense  of  sufferings.  The  only  consolation  left  me 
on  this  subject  is,  that  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  can  in  one 
moment  cure  me  of  this  mental  infirmity.  That  He  can,  I 
know  by  experience  ;  and  there  are  reasons  for  which  I  ought 
to  believe  that  He  will.  But  from  hope  to  despair  is  a  transi 
tion  that  I  have  made  so  often,  that  I  can  only  consider  the 
hope  that  may  come,  and  that  sometimes  I  believe  will,  as  a 
short  prelude  of  joy  to  a  miserable  conclusion  of  sorrow  that 
shall  never  end.  Thus  are  my  brightest  prospects  clouded, 
and  thus  to  me  is  hope  itself  become  like  a  withered  flower, 
that  has  lost  both  its  hue  and  its  fragrance. 

I  ought  not  to  have  written  in  this  dismal  strain  to  you,  in 
your  present  trying  situation,  nor  did  I  intend  it.  You  have 
more  need  to  be  cheered  than  to  be  saddened  ;  but  a  dearth  of 
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other  themes  constrained  me  to  choose  myself  for  a  subject,  and 
of  myself  I  can  write  no  otherwise. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  We  are  well ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  that  I  have  said,  I  am  myself  as  cheerful  as  usual.  Lady 
Hesketh  is  here,  and  in  her  company  even  I,  except  now  and 
then  for  a  moment,  forget  my  sorrows. 

I  remain  sincerely  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO    THE   BET.  WILLIAM   BULL. 

MY    DEAR   MR.  BULL,  WeStOH,  NOV.  1,  1790. 

I  THANK  you  much  for  the  communication  of  the  enclosed, 
which  I  read  with  a  tender  remembrance  of  the  days  that  are 
past,  and  felt  much  sympathy  with  the  writer  of  it.  If  you 
have  not  already  answered  it,  present  our  kindest  love  to  him 
when  you  do. 

I  must  trouble  you  to  beg  Mr.  Greatheed,  in  Lady  Hesketh' s 
name,  to  return,  if  he  has  done  with  it,  the  book  she  lent 
him,  sending  it  either  to  Olney  or  \Veston,  as  may  be  most 
convenient  to  him.  Griggs  the  butcher  will  take  the  charge 
of  it. 

Our  best  compliments  attend  yourself,  Mrs.  Bull,  and  your 
son.  Let  us  see  you  when  the  weather  will  permit. 

Yours,  ever,        WM.  COWPER. 

TO   MBS.  BODHAM. 

MY  DEAR  coz,  Weston,  Nov.  21,  1790. 

Ora  kindness  to  your  nephew  is  no  more  than  he  must  entitle 
himself  to  wherever  he  goes.  His  amiable  disposition  and 
manners  will  never  fail  to  secure  him  a  warm  place  in  the 
affection  of  all  who  know  him.  The  advice  I  gave  respecting 
his  poem  on  Audley  End  was  dictated  by  my  love  of  him,  and 
a  sincere  desire  of  his  success.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  what 
may  please  our  friends,  who,  because  they  are  such,  are  apt  to 
be  a  little  biassed  in  our  favour ;  and  another  to  write  what 
may  please  every  body  ;  because  they  who  have  no  connexion, 
or  even  knowledge  of  the  author,  will  be  sure  to  find  fault  if 
they  can.  My  advice,  however  salutary  and  necessary  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  such  as  I  dared  not  have  given  to  a  poet  of 
less  diffidence  than  he.  Poets  are  to  a  proverb  irritable,  and 
he  is  the  only  one  I  ever  knew,  who  seems  to  have  no  spark 
of  that  fire  about  him.  He  has  left  us  about  a  fortnight,  and 
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sorry  we  were  to  lose  him  ;  but  had  he  been  my  son,  he  must 
have  gone,  and  I  could  not  have  regretted  him  more.  If  his 
sister  be  still  with  you,  present  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her 
how  much  I  wish  to  see  them  at  Weston  together. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  probably  remembers  more  of  my  childhood, 
that  I  can  recollect  either  of  hers  or  my  own  ;  but  this  I  re 
collect,  that  the  days  of  that  period  were  happy  days,  com 
pared  with  most  I  have  seen  since.  There  are  few  perhaps  in 
the  world  who  have  not  cause  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the 
days  of  infancy ;  yet,  to  say  truth,  I  suspect  some  deception 
in  this.  For  infancy  itself  has  its  cares  ;  and  though  we  can 
not  now  conceive  how  trifles  could  affect  us  much,  it  is  certain 
that  they  did.  Trifles  they  appear  now,  but  such  they  were 
not  then.  W.  C. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Friday,  Nov.  26,  1790. 

I  AM  happy  that  you  have  escaped  from  the  claws  of  Euclid 
into  the  bosom  of  Justinian.  It  is  useful  I  suppose  to  every 
man  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  ; 
and  I  take  it  to  be  a  branch  of  science,  that  bids  much  fairer 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  give  an  accuracy  of  reasoning,  than 
all  the  mathematics  in  the  world.  Mind  your  studies,  and  you 
will  soon  be  wiser  than  I  can  hope  to  be. 

We  had  a  visit  on  Monday  from  one  of  the  first  women  in 
the  world  ;  in  point  of  character,  I  mean,  and  accomplish 
ments,  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer !  I  may  receive  perhaps 
some  honours  hereafter,  should  my  translation  speed  according 
to  my  wishes,  and  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  it ;  but  shall 
never  receive  any  that  I  shall  esteem  so  highly.  She  is  indeed 
worthy  to  whom  I  should  dedicate,  and  may  but  my  Odyssey 
prove  as  worthy  of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
critics.  Yours,  my  dear  Johnny, 

With  much  affection,  W.  C. 

TO   MES.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Nov.  29,  1790. 

IT  has  not  been  owing  to  any  neglect  of  mine,  that  by  my 
long  silence  I  have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  of  concluding 
that  your  letter,  enclosing  that  of  Mr.  Martyn,  never  reached 
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me.  The  post  brought  them  safe,  and  at  the  proper  time  ; 
but  an  indisposition  of  the  feverish  kind,  attended  by  a  violent 
cough,  seized  me  immediately  after,  and  rendered  me  incapable 
of  acknowledging  the  kindness  both  of  your  own  letter  and  of 
Mr.  Martyn's.  All  this  was  the  effect  of  a  cold,  as  you  will  sup 
pose  ;  and  it  proved  the  most  obstinate  that  I  ever  had  to  deal 
with, — so  obstinate  that  I  have  but  just  conquered  it  even  by 
the  aid  of  James's  powder. 

I  value  highly,  as  I  ought  and  hope  that  I  always  shall,  the 
favourable  opinion  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Martyn :  though  to 
say  the  truth,  their  commendations,  instead  of  making  me 
proud,  have  rather  a  tendency  to  humble  me,  conscious  as  I 
am  that  I  am  over-rated.  There  is  an  old  piece  of  advice, 
given  by  an  ancient  poet  and  satirist,  which  it  behoves  every 
man,  who  stands  well  in  the  opinion  of  others,  to  lay  up  in 
his  bosom  :  Take  care  to  be,  what  you  are  reported  to  be.  By 
due  attention  to  this  wise  counsel,  it  is  possible  to  turn  the 
praises  of  our  friends  to  good  account,  and  to  convert  that 
which  might  prove  an  incentive  to  vanity  into  a  lesson  of  wis 
dom.  I  will  keep  your  good  and  respectable  friend's  letter 
very  safely,  and  restore  it  to  you  the  first  opportunity.  I  beg, 
my  dear  Madam,  that  you  will  present  my  best  compliments 
to  Mr.  Martyn,  when  you  shall  either  see  him  next  or  write  to 
him. 

To  that  gentleman's  enquiries  I  am,  doubtless,  obliged  for 
the  recovery  of  no  small  proportion  of  my  subscription-list : 
for  in  consequence  of  his  application  to  Johnson,  and  very 
soon  after  it,  I  received  from  him  no  fewer  than  forty-five 
names,  that  had  been  omitted  in  the  list  he  sent  me,  and  that 
would  probably  never  have  been  thought  of  more.  No  au 
thor,  I  believe,  has  a  more  inattentive  or  indolent  bookseller: 
but  he  has  every  body's  good  word  for  liberality  and  honesty ; 
therefore  I  must  be  content. 

The  press  proceeds  at  present  as  well  as  I  can  reasonably 
wish.  A  month  has  passed  since  we  began,  and  I  revised  this 
morning  the  first  sheet  of  the  sixth  Iliad.  Mrs.  Unwin  begs 
to  add  a  line  from  herself,  so  that  I  have  only  room  to  subjoin 
my  best  respects  to  Mr.  King,  and  to  say  that  I  am  truly, 

My  dear  Madam,  yours,  W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL  BOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  Nov.  30,  1790. 

I  WILL  confess  that  I  thought  your  letter  somewhat  tardy, 
though  at  the  same  time  I  made  every  excuse  for  you,  except, 
as  it  seems,  the  right.     That  indeed  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  possible  conjecture.     I  could  not  guess  that  your  silence 
was  occasioned  by  your  being  occupied  with  either  thieves  or 
thief-takers.     Since,  however,  the  cause  was  such,  I  rejoice 
that  your  labours  were  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  freebooters, 
who  had  plundered  your  friend,  are  safe  in  limbo.     I  admire 
too,  as  much  as  I  rejoice  in  your  success,  the  indefatigable  spi 
rit  that  prompted  you  to  pursue,  with  such  unremitting  perse 
verance,  an  object  not  to  be  reached  but  at  the  expense  of  in 
finite  trouble,  and  that  must  have  led  you  into  an  acquaintance 
with  scenes  and  characters  the  most  horrible  to  a  mind  like 
yours.     I  see  in  this  conduct  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  your 
friendship  to  whomsoever  professed  ;  and  though  I  wanted  not 
a  proof  of  it  myself,  contemplate  so  unequivocal  an  indication 
of  what  you  really  are,  and  of  what  I  always  believed  you  to 
be,  with  much  pleasure.     May  you  rise  from  the  condition  of 
an  humble  prosecutor,  or  witness,  to  the  bench  of  judgement! 
When  your  letter  arrived,  it  found  me  with  the  worst  and 
most  obstinate  cold  that  I  ever  caught.     This  was  one  reason 
why  it  had  not  a  speedier  answer.     Another  is,  that  except 
Tuesday  morning,  there  is  none  in  the  week  in  which  I  am 
not  engaged  in  the  last  revisal  of  ray  Translation  ; — the  revisal 
I  mean  of  my  proof-sheets.     To  this  business  I  give  myself 
with  an  assiduity  and  attention  truly  admirable,  and  set  an  ex 
ample,  which  if  other  poets  could  be  apprized  of,  they  would 
do  well  to  follow.  Miscarriages  in  authorship,  I  am  persuaded, 
are  as  often  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of  painstaking,  as  to  want 
of  ability. 

Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  myself,  often  mention  you, 
and  always  in  terms,  that,  though  you  would  blush  to  hear 
them,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of ;  at  the  same  time  wishing 
much  that  you  could  change  our  trio  into  a  quartette. 

W.  C. 

TO  THE   BET.  WALTEB  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Dec.  1,  1790. 

IT  is  plain  that  you  understand  trap,  as  we  used  to  say  at 
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school :  for  you  begin  with  accusing  me  of  long  silence,  con 
scious  yourself  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  been  half  a 
year  in  my  debt,  or  thereabout.  But  I  will  answer  your  ac 
cusations  with  a  boast  of  having  intended  many  a  day  to  write 
to  you  again,  notwithstanding  your  long  insolvency.  Your 
brother  and  sister  of  Chicheley  can  both  witness  for  me  that, 
weeks  since,  I  testified  such  an  intention  ;  and  if  I  did  not  ex* 
ecute  it,  it  was  not  for  want  of  good  will,  but  for  want  of  lei 
sure.  When  will  you  be  able  to  glory  of  such  designs,  so 
liberal  and  magnificent, — you,  who  have  nothing  to  do  by  your 
own  confession  but  to  grow  fat  and  saucy  ?  Add  to  all  this, 
that  I  have  had  a  violent  cold,  such  as  I  never  have  but  at  the 
first  approach  of  winter,  and  such  as  at  that  time  1  seldom 
escape.  A  fever  accompanied  it,  and  an  incessant  cough. 

You  measure  the  speed  of  printers,  of  my  printer  at  least, 
rather  by  your  own  wishes  than  by  any  just  standard.  Mine, 
I  believe,  is  as  nimble  a  one  as  falls  to  the  share  of  poets  in  ge 
neral,  though  not  nimble  enough  to  satisfy  either  the  author  or 
his  friends.  I  told  you  that  my  work  would  go  to  press  in  au 
tumn,  and  so  it  did.  But  it  had  been  six  weeks  in  London  ere 
the  press  began  to  work  upon  it.  About  a  month  since  we  be 
gan  to  print,  and  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets  in  a  fortnight  have 
proceeded  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  Iliad.  "  No  fur 
ther  ?"  you  say.  I  answer — No,  nor  even  so  far,  without  much 
scolding  on  my  part  both  at  the  bookseller  and  the  printer. 
But  courage,  my  friend !  Fair  and  softly  as  we  proceed,  we  shall 
find  our  way  through  at  last ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  hope, 
while  I  write  this,  another  sheet  arrives.  I  expect  to  publish 
in  the  spring. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  the  ardent  desire  you  express  to 
hear  me  bruited  abroad,  et  per  ora  viriim  volitantem.  For  your 
encouragement  I  will  tell  you  that  I  read,  myself  at  least,  with 
wonderful  complacence  what  I  have  done ;  and  if  the  world, 
when  it  shall  appear,  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  I,  we  will  both 
say  and  swear  with  Fluellin,  that  it  is  an  ass  and  a  fool  (look 
you !)  and  a  prating  coxcomb. 

I  felt  no  ambition  of  the  laurel.  Else,  though  vainly  perhaps, 
I  had  friends  who  would  have  made  a  stir  on  my  behalf  on  that 
occasion.  I  confess  that  when  I  learned  the  new  condition  of 
the  office,  that  odes  were  no  longer  required,  and  that  the  sa 
lary  was  increased,  I  felt  not  the  same  dislike  of  it.  But  I  could 
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neither  go  to  court,  nor  could  I  kiss  hands,  were  it  for  a  much 
more  valuable  consideration.  Therefore  never  expect  to  hear 
that  royal  favours  find  out  me  ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  old  friend  !  I  will  send  you  a  mortuary  copy 
soon,  and  in  the  mean  time  remain,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dec.  5,  1790. 

SOMETIMES  I  am  too  sad,  and  sometimes  too  busy,  to  write. 
Both  these  causes  have  concurred  lately  to  keep  me  silent.  But 
more  than  by  either  of  these  I  have  been  hindered,  since  I  re 
ceived  your  last,  by  a  violent  cold,  which  oppressed  me  during 
almost  the  whole  month  of  November. 

Your  letter  affected  us  with  both  joy  and  sorrow  ;  with  sor 
row  and  sympathy  respecting  poor  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  feeble 
and  dying  state  suggests  a  wish  for  her  release,  rather  than  for 
her  continuance  ;  and  joy  on  your  account,  who  are  enabled  to 
bear,  with  so  much  resignation  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
will  of  God,  the  prospect  of  a  loss,  which  even  they  who  know 
you  best  apprehended  might  prove  too  much  for  you.  As  to 
Mrs.  Newton's  interest  in  the  best  things,  none,  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  her  as  we  have  been,  could  doubt  it.  She  doubt 
ed  it  indeed  herself ;  but  though  it  is  not  our  duty  to  doubt, 
any  more  than  it  is  our  privilege,  I  have  always  considered  the 
self-condemning  spirit,  to  which  such  doubts  are  principally 
owing,  as  one  of  the  most  favourable  symptoms  of  a  nature 
spiritually  renewed,  and  have  many  a  time  heard  you  make  the 
same  observation. 

[Tom  off.] 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  18,  1790. 

I  PEECEIYE  myself  so  flattered  by  the  instances  of  illustrious 
success  mentioned  in  your  letter,  that  I  feel  all  the  amiable  mo 
desty,  for  which  I  was  once  so  famous,  sensibly  giving  way  to 
a  spirit  of  vain-glory. 

The  King's  College  subscription  makes  me  proud ;  the  effect 
that  my  verses  have  had  on  your  two  young  friends  the  mathe 
maticians,  makes  me  proud ;  and  I  am,  if  possible,  prouder  still 
of  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  you  enclosed. 

You  complained  of  being  stupid,  and  sent  me  one  of  the 
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cleverest  letters.  I  have  not  complained  of  being  stupid,  and 
have  sent  you  one  of  the  dullest.  But  it  is  no  matter ;  I  never 
aim  at  any  thing  above  the  pitch  of  every  day's  scribble,  when 
I  write  to  those  I  love. 

Homer  proceeds,  my  boy !  We  shall  get  through  it  in  time, 
and  I  hope  by  the  time  appointed.  We  are  now  in  the  tenth 
Iliad.  I  expect  the  ladies  every  minute  to  breakfast.  You  have 
their  best  love ;  mine  attends  the  whole  army  of  Bonnes  at 
Mattishall  Green  assembled.  Ho.w  happy  should  I  find  myself, 
were  I  but  one  of  the  party  !  My  capering  days  are  over  ; — 
but  do  you  caper  for  me,  that  you  may  give  them  some  idea  of 
the  happiness  I  should  feel  were  I  in  the  midst  of  them ! 

W.  C. 

TO   MB.   WAI/TEE   CHTTBCHEY, 

ATTORXEY-AT-LAW,  HAT,  BRECON. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  Dec.  24,  1790, 

YOTT  know  my  occupation,  and  will  be  more  charitable  I  trust, 
than  to  impute  to  negligence  my  tardiness  in  replying  to  your 
obliging  letters. 

I  have  much  to  thank  you  for.  Imprimis,  for  your  remarks 
on  the  specimen,  which,  I  dare  say,  were  favourable  enough  to 
me.  I  know  not  if  they  have  been  published  according  to  your 
desire,  but  I  apprehend  that  Johnson,  who  is  my  fac-totitm  in 
every  thing  that  relates  to  Homer,  may  have  judged  it  to  be  ra 
ther  too  late  in  the  day  to  print  a  commentary  on  that  passage 
now,  which  was  itself  printed  five  years  ago,  and  which  the  cri 
tics  have  already  mumbled. 

I  thank  you  also  for  the  respectable  names  which  you  have 
procured  me,  and  have  added  them  to  my  catalogue. 

To  say  that  I  was  grieved  at  the  treatment  you  have  re 
ceived  from  the  Reviewers  is  saying  little,  for  I  felt  myself  not 
more  grieved  than  angry.  To  censure  a  book  in  that  general 
manner  is  neither  just  to  the  author  of  it,  nor  satisfactory  to 
their  own  readers.  Extracts  should  always  be  given  ;  first,  as  a 
proof  that  they  have  read  what  they  condemn,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  public  may  judge  for  themselves. 

I  sent  your  publisher's  address  to  Johnson,  and  directed  him 
to  send  me  your  volume  ;  but  though  he  is  a  sensible  man,  and 
an  honest  one,  I  have  not  a  few  reasons  to  suspect  that  he  is 
rather  indolent,  and  to  that  cause  ascribe  it  that  I  have  never 
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yet  had  the  pleasure  you  intended  me.  Should  it  be  convenient 
to  you  to  order  your  own  bookseller  to  send  it  by  the  Olney 
waggon,  I  shall  be  sure  of  it.  The  waggon  will  be  found  at  the 
Windmill,  St.  John  Street,  Smithfield. 

I  never  feel  myself  poor  but  when  I  see  or  hear  of  a  valuable 
man  whose  exigencies  exceed  my  ability  to  relieve  them.  How 
heartily  and  gladly  I  would  administer  to  the  complete  remo 
val  of  yours  were  it  in  my  power,  God  knows. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obliged  humble  servant,         WM.  COWPER. 

You  may  tell  your  friends  that  my  work  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  spring. 

TO   MBS.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Dec.  31, 1790. 

RETTJBNING  from  my  walk  at  half-past  three,  I  found  your  wel 
come  messenger  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  entering  the  study,  found 
also  the  beautiful  present  with  which  you  had  charged  him.  We 
have  all  admired  it,  (for  Lady  Hesketh  was  here  to  assist  us  in 
doing  so  ;)  and  for  my  own  particular,  I  return  you  my  sin- 
cerest  thanks,  a  very  inadequate  compensation.  Mrs.  Unwin, 
not  satisfied  to  send  you  thanks  only,  begs  your  acceptance 
likewise  of  a  turkey,  which,  though  the  figure  of  it  might  not 
much  embellish  a  counterpane,  may  possibly  serve  to  swell  the 
dimensions  of  a  feather-bed. 

I  have  lately  been  visited  with  an  indisposition  much  more 
formidable  than  that  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last, — a 
nervous  fever  ;  a  disorder  to  which  I  am  subject,  and  which  I 
dread  above  all  others,  because  it  comes  attended  by  a  melan 
choly  perfectly  insupportable.  This  is  the  first  day  of  my  com 
plete  recovery,  the  first  in  which  I  have  perceived  no  symptoms 
of  my  terrible  malady  ;  and  the  only  drawback  on  this  comfort 
that  I  feel  is  the  intelligence  contained  in  yours,  that  neither 
Mr.  King  nor  yourself  ore  well.  I  dread  always,  both  for  my 
own  health  and  for  that  of  my  friends,  the  unhappy  influences 
of  a  year  worn  out.  But,  my  dear  madam,  this  is  the  last  day 
of  it ;  and  I  resolve  to  hope  that  the  new  year  shall  obliterate 
all  the  disagreeables  of  the  old  one.  I  can  wish  nothing  more 
warmly  than  that  it  may  prove  a  propitious  year  to  you. 

My  poetical  operations,  I  mean  of  the  occasional  kind,  have 
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lately  been  pretty  much  at  a  stand.  I  told  you,  I  believe,  in  my 
last,  that  Homer,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  process,  occupied 
me  more  intensely  than  ever.  He  still  continues  to  do  so,  and 
threatens,  till  he  shall  be  completely  finished,  to  make  all  other 
composition  impracticable.  I  have,  however,  written  the  mortu 
ary  verses  as  usual ;  but  the  wicked  clerk  for  whom  I  write 
them  has  not  yet  sent  me  the  impression.  I  transmit  to  you 
the  long-promised  Catharina ;  and  were  it  possible  that  I  could 
transcribe  the  others,  would  send  them  also.  There  is  a  way, 
however,  by  which  I  can  procure  a  frank,  and  you  shall  not 
want  them  long. 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
King,  together  with  our  joint  wishes  for  his  and  your  complete 
recovery,  I  remain,  dearest  madam,  ever  your's,  W.  C. 

Lady  Hesketh,  though  unknown,  desires  to  present  her  com 
pliments  and  best  wishes  to  the  good  and  amiable  friend  of  her 
dear  cousin  l. 

TO   THE   REV.   WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Jan.  4,  1791. 

You  would  long  since  have  received  an  answer  to  your  last, 
had  not  the  wicked  clerk  of  Northampton  delayed  to  send  me 
the  printed  copy  of  my  annual  dirge,  which  I  waited  to  enclose. 
Here  it  is  at  last,  and  much  good  may  it  do  the  readers  ! 

I  have  regretted  that  I  could  not  write  sooner,  especially 
because  it  well  became  me  to  reply  as  soon  as  possible  to  your 
kind  enquiries  after  my  health,  which  has  been  both  better  and 
worse  since  I  wrote  hist.  The  cough  was  cured,  or  nearly  so, 
when  I  received  your  letter,  but  I  have  lately  been  afflicted 
with  a  nervous  fever,  a  malady  formidable  to  me  above  all 
others,  on  account  of  the  terror  and  dejection  of  spirits  that 
in  my  case  always  accompany  it.  I  even  looked  forward,  for 
this  reason,  to  the  month  now  current,  with  the  most  miserable 
apprehensions,  for  in  this  month  the  distemper  has  twice  seized 
me.  I  wish  to  be  thankful  however  to  the  sovereign  Dispenser 
both  of  health  and  sickness,  that,  though  I  have  felt  cause 
enough  to  tremble,  he  gives  me  now  encouragement  to  hope 
that  I  may  dismiss  my  fears,  and  expect,  for  this  January  at 

least,  to  escape  it. 

#*         *         *         *         *         *         * 

1  This  P.S.  is  in  Lady  Hesketh's  hand-writing. 
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The  mention  of  quantity  reminds  me  of  a  remark  that  I 
have  seen  somewhere,  possibly  in  Johnson,  to  this  purport, — 
that  the  syllables  in  our  language  being  neither  long  nor  short, 
our  verse  accordingly  is  less  beautiful  than  the  verse  of  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  because  requiring  less  artifice  in  its  con 
struction.  But  I  deny  the  fact,  and  am  ready  to  depose  on 
oath,  that  I  find  every  syllable  as  distinguishably  and  clearly 
either  long  or  short,  in  our  language,  as  in  any  other.  I  know 
also  that  without  an  attention  to  the  quantity  of  our  syllables, 
good  verse  cannot  possibly  be  written  ;  and  that  ignorance  of 
this  matter  is  one  reason  why  we  see  so  much  that  is  good  for 
nothing.  The  movement  of  a  verse  is  always  either  shuffling 
or  graceful,  according  to  our  management  in  this  particular, 
and  Milton  gives  almost  as  many  proofs  of  it  in  his  Paradise 
Lost  as  there  are  lines  in  the  poem.  Away  therefore  with  all 
such  unfounded  observation !  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for 
many  bushels  of  them, — nor  you  perhaps  for  this  letter.  Yet 
upon  recollection,  forasmuch  as  I  know  you  to  be  a  dear  lover 
of  literary  gossip,  I  think  it  possible  you  may  esteem  it  highly. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly  yours,          W.  C. 

TO   ME.   JOHNSON1. 

NOTE  BY  HAYLEY. 

This  extract  is,  in  fact,  entitled  to  a  much  earlier  place  in  the  collection ; 
but  having  a  common  subject  with  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pre 
ceding  Letter,  it  seemed  to  call  for  insertion  immediately  after  it. 

I  DID  not  write  the  line,  that  has  been  tampered  with,  hastily, 
or  without  due  attention  to  the  construction  of  it ;  and  what 
appeared  to  me  its  only  merit  is,  in  its  present  state,  entirely 
annihilated. 

I  know  that  the  ears  of  modern  verse-writers  are  delicate  to 
an  excess,  and  their  readers  are  troubled  with  the  same  squeam- 
ishness  as  themselves.  So  that  if  a  line  do  not  run  as  smooth 
as  quicksilver  they  are  offended.  A  critic  of  the  present  day 
serves  a  poem  as  a  cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when  she  fastens 
the  legs  of  it  to  a  post,  and  draws  out  all  the  sinews.  For 
this  we  may  thank  Pope  ;  but  unless  we  could  imitate  him  in 

1  It  happened  that  some  accidental  reviser  of  the  manuscript  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  alter  a  line  in  a  poem  of  Cowper's.  This  liberty  drew  from 
the  offended  poet  the  following  very  just  and  animated  remonstrance,  which 
I  am  anxious  to  preserve,  because  it  elucidates,  with  great  felicity  of  ex 
pression,  his  deliberate  ideas  on  English  versification. — HAYLEY. 
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the  closeness  and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as  well  as  in 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  we  had  better  drop  the  imita 
tion,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  emasculate  and 
weaken  all  we  write.  Give  me  a  manly,  rough  line,  with  a  deal 
of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical 
periods,  that  have  nothing  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  recom 
mend  them ! 

I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the  beginning,  because 
I  have  just  finished  a  much  longer  poem  than  the  last,  which 
our  common  friend  will  receive  by  the  same  messenger  that 
has  the  charge  of  this  letter.  In  that  poem  there  are  many 
lines,  which  an  ear,  so  nice  as  the  gentleman's  who  made  the 
above-mentioned  alteration,  would  undoubtedly  condemn  ;  and 
yet  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  it)  they  cannot  be  made 
smoother  without  being  the  worse  for  it.  There  is  a  rough 
ness  on  a  plum,  which  nobody  that  understands  fruit  would 
rub  off,  though  the  plum  would  be  much  more  polished  with 
out  it.  But  lest  I  tire  you,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  wish  you  to 
guard  me  from  all  such  meddling  ;  assuring  you  that  I  always 
write  as  smoothly  as  I  can  ;  but  that  I  never  did,  never  will, 
sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage  to  the  sound  of  it. 

TO   THE   EET.  J.    NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  Jan.  20,  1791. 

HAD  you  been  a  man  of  this  world,  I  should  have  held  myself 
bound,  by  the  law  of  ceremonies,  to  have  sent  you  long  since 
my  tribute  of  condolence.  I  have  sincerely'  mourned  with 
you  ;  and  though  you  have  lost  a  wife,  and  I  only  a  friend,  yet 
do  I  understand  too  well  the  value  of  such  a  friend  as 
Mrs.  Newton,  not  to  have  sympathised  with  you  very  nearly. 
But  you  are  not  a  man  of  this  world ;  neither  can  you,  who 
have  both  the  Scripture  and  the  Giver  of  Scripture  to  console 
you,  have  any  need  of  aid  from  others,  or  expect  it  from  such 
spiritual  imbecility  as  mine.  I  considered,  likewise,  that  re 
ceiving  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Unwin,  you,  in  fact,  received  one 
from  myself,  with  the  difference  only, — that  hers  could  not 
fail  to  be  better  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  to  your  own  frame 
of  mind,  than  any  that  I  could  send  you. 

You  are  now,  long  as  it  is  since  I  wrote,  the  first  of  my  cor 
respondents  to  whom  I  write,  though  I  am  actually  in  arrear 
to  all.  The  reason  of  my  insolvency  would  probably  obtrude 
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upon  you,  even  if  I  did  not  mention  it ;  but,  in  justice  to  my 
self,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  in  the  present  stage  of 
my  long  work,  my  two  great  volumes  being  now  in  the  press, 
I  find  letter-writing  a  difficulty,  and  indeed  almost  impracti 
cable.  As  fast  as  proof-sheets  arrive,  which  is  almost  by  every 
post,  I  am  called  to  consider,  for  the  last  time,  every  line  be 
fore  me  with  the  most  exact  attention,  that  the  whole  may  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  public  and  critical  scrutiny, 
which  I  have  reason  enough  to  expect  will  examine  me  with 
all  the  zeal  that  an  ambition  to  find  fault  inspires.  This  state 
of  the  matter  renders  the  closest  application  necessary,  and 
equally  necessary  it  will  continue  to  be, — 
Ceetera  desunt. 

TO  JOHN   JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

Weston.Jan.  21,  1791. 

I  KNOW  that  you  have  already  been  catechized  by  Lady  Hes- 
keth  on  the  subject  of  your  return  hither  before  the  winter 
shall  be  over,  and  shall  therefore  only  say  that,  if  you  CAN 
COME,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you.  Remember  also  that 
nothing  can  excuse  the  nonperformance  of  a  promise,  but  ab 
solute  necessity  !  In  the  mean  time  my  faith  in  your  veracity 
is  such,  that  I  am  persuaded  you  will  suffer  nothing  less  than 
necessity  to  prevent  it.  Were  you  not  extremely  pleasant  to 
us,  and  just  the  sort  of  youth  that  suits  us,  we  should  neither 
of  us  have  said  half  so  much,  or  perhaps  a  word  on  the  sub 
ject. 

Yours,  my  dear  Johnny,  are  vagaries  that  I  shall  never  see 
practised  by  any  other ;  and  whether  you  slap  your  ancle,  or 
reel  as  if  you  were  fuddled,  or  dance  in  the  path  before  me, 
all  is  characteristic  of  yourself,  and  therefore  to  me  delightful. 
I  have  hinted  to  you  indeed  sometimes,  that  you  should  be 
cautious  of  indulging  antic  habits  and  singularities  of  all  sorts, 
and  young  men  in  general  have  need  enough  of  such  admoni 
tion.  But  yours  are  a  sort  of  fairy  habits,  such  as  might  belong 
to  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  and  therefore,  good  as  the  advice 
is,  I  should  be  half  sorry  should  you  take  it. 

This  allowance  at  least  I  give  you  : — continue  to  take  your 
walks,  if  walks  they  may  be  called,  exactly  in  their  present 
fashion,  till  you  have  taken  orders.  Then  indeed,  forasmuch 
as  a  skipping,  curvetting,  bounding  divine  might  be  a  spectacle 

s.  c. — 4.  M 
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not  altogether  seemly,  I  shall  consent  to  your  adoption  of  a 
more  grave  demeanour.  \V.  C. 

TO    CLOTWOETHT    EOWLEY,    ESQ. 

Feb.  1,  1791. 

You  must  know,  my  dear  Rowley,  that  a  man  having  two  great 
volumes  in  the  press  is  no  more  master  of  his  time  than  the 
greatest  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  therefore,  that  though  I  have 
somewhat  delayed  my  answer,  I  am  clear  of  the  charge  to 
which  you  plead  guilty,  the  charge  of  procrastination. 

Your  expectations  that  my  Homer — or  our  Homer  as  you 
kindly  call  it, — will  appear  in  the  middle  of  this  month,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  are  not  very  sanguine,  because  in  proportion  as 
they  are  such  you  will  infallibly  be  disappointed.  Not  that  I 
have  lately  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  printer.  He  proceeds, 
leisurely  indeed,  but  regularly,  and  which  is  still  better,  very 
correctly.  But  it  is  a  bulky  business,  and  will  not  be  accom 
plished,  I  presume,  till  the  spring  is  nearly  over.  We  are  now 
in  the  eighteenth  Iliad.  Burke's  pamphlet  stood  in  my  way 
when  I  wrote  last ;  for  every  press,  and  consequently  mine, 
groaned  with  answers  to  it,  so  that  the  old  Grecian  and  his  not 
very  young  translator  were  sorely  neglected. 

You  have  not,  I  hope,  lost  your  catalogue  of  subscribers' 
names,  and  you  will  not,  I  hope,  forget  to  send  them  time 
enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  volume.  It  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  attend  to  this  matter,  for  as  sure  as  you  live  if  I  get 
them  not,  I  will  chronicle  them  in  the  last  edition  of  the  fist 
by  the  style  and  title  of  Sixteen  Irish,  names  and  sex  unknown. 
Unless  you  wish  us  therefore  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  your 
present  countrymen,  I  recommend  it  to  you  by  all  means  to 
send  them  in  your  next  letter,  and  not  to  suffer  that  next 
letter  to  be  very  long  in  arrear.  To  tell  you  a  sober  truth,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  received  them  sooner,  had  it 
consisted  with  your  procrastinating  moods  to  have  sent  them  ; 
for  the  first  edition  of  my  list  is  published  this  very  day,  an 
nexed  to  the  Analytical  Review,  and  their  appearance  in  it 
would  have  gratified  me  and  would  have  done  me  honour ; 
would  have  helped  likewise  to  decoy  others,  which  is  the  view 
with  which  this  present  list  is  published. 

I  rejoice  that  you  look  so  young.  I  too,  I  believe,  am  older 
than  I  seem,  or  the  ladies  flatter  me ;  and  why  they  should, 
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I  know  not,  for  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  so 
much  favour  and  goodness  at  their  delicate  hands.  I  would 
with  all  my  heart  that  you  were  not  still  accompanied  by  the 
rheumatism,  after  so  many  years  cohabitation  ;  but  it  is  better 
than  the  gout,  and  we  must  have  something.  Felicissimtis 
ille  qui  minimis  urgetur. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  old  friend,  that  a  journey  from 
Bath  hither  is  not  like  a  journey  to  the  world's  end  ;  and  the 
next  time  you  visit  the  nymph  of  that  spring,  I  shall  hope 
that  you  will  make  the  experiment.  There  is  no  creature  whom 
I  should  receive  with  more  true  pleasure,  for  I  am  most  affec 
tionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

Is  it  possible  that  you  should  know  anything  of  a  Mr.  Kellet, 
a  banker  at  Cork,  and,  as  I  understand,  in  some  sort  a  relation 
of  mine ? 

TO    SAMUEL   BOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  Feb.  5,  1791. 

MY  letters  to  you  are  all  either  petitionary,  or  in  the  style  of 
acknowledgments  and  thanks,  and  such  nearly  in  an  alternate 
order.  In  my  last,  I  loaded  you  with  commissions,  for  the 
due  discharge  of  which  I  am  now  to  say,  and  say  truly,  how 
much  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  you ;  neither  can  I  stop  there, 
but  must  thank  you  likewise  for  new  honours  from  Scotland, 
which  have  left  me  nothing  to  wish  for  from  that  country;  for 
my  list  is  now  I  believe  graced  with  the  subscription  of  all  its 
learned  bodies.  I  regret  only  that  some  of  them  arrived  too 
late  to  do  honour  to  my  present  publication  of  names.  But 
there  are  those  among  them,  and  from  Scotland  too,  that  may 
give  a  useful  hint  perhaps  to  our  own  universities.  Your  very 
handsome  present  of  Pope's  Homer  has  arrived  safe,  notwith 
standing  an  accident  that  befel  him  by  the  way.  The  Hall- 
servant  brought  the  parcel  from  Olney,  resting  it  on  the  pom 
mel  of  the  saddle,  and  his  horse  fell  with  him.  Pope  was  in 
consequence  rolled  in  the  dirt,  but  being  well  coated  got  no 
damage.  If  augurs  and  soothsayers  were  not  out  of  fashion, 
I  should  have  consulted  one  or  two  of  that  order,  in  hope  of 
learning  from  them  that  this  fall  was  ominous.  I  have  found 
a  place  for  him  in  the  parlour,  where  he  makes  a  splendid  ap 
pearance,  and  where  he  shall  not  long  want  a  neighbour,  one 
who,  if  less  popular  than  himself,  shall  at  least  look  as  big  as 

M  2 
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he.  How  has  it  happened  that,  since  Pope  did  certainly  dedi 
cate  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  no  dedication  is  found  in  this  first 
edition  of  them?  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

Feb.  13,  1791. 

I  CAN  now  send  you  a  full  and  true  account  of  this  business. 
Having  learned  that  your  inn  at  Woburn  was  the  George,  we 
sent  Samuel  thither  yesterday.  Mr.  Martin  master  of  the 
George,  told  him  *  *  *  *  *». 

W.  C. 

P.S.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  circumstance  that  will  divert 
you.  Martin  having  learned  from  Sam  whose  servant  he  was, 
told  him  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Cowper,  but  he  had  heard 
him  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  companies  that  had  called  at 
his  house,  and  therefore,  when  Sam  would  have  paid  for  his 
breakfast,  would  take  nothing  from  him.  Who  says  that  fame 
is  only  empty  breath  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  good  ale,  and 
cold  beef  into  the  bargain. 

TO  THE  BEV.  WALTEB  BAOOT. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Wcston  Undenvood,  Feb.  26,  1791. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  much  weight, 

Worth  conning  o'er  and  o'er, 
He  who  has  Homer  to  translate 

Had  need  do  nothing  more. 

BUT  notwithstanding  the  truth  and  importance  of  this  apoph 
thegm,  to  which  I  lay  claim  as  the  original  author  of  it,  it 
is  not  equally  true  that  my  application  to  Homer,  close  as  it 
is,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  delay  to  answer  you.  No. 
In  observing  so  long  a  silence  I  have  been  influenced  much 
more  by  a  vindictive  purpose, — a  purpose  to  punish  you  for 
your  suspicion  that  I  could  possibly  feel  myself  hurt  or  offended 
by  any  critical  suggestion  of  yours,  that  seemed  to  reflect  on 
the  purity  of  my  nonsense  verses.  Understand,  if  you  please, 
for  the  future,  that  whether  I  disport  myself  in  Greek  or 
Latin,  or  in  whatsoever  other  language,  you  are  hereby,  hence- 

1  This  letter  contained  the  history  of  a  servant's  cruelty  to  a  posthorse, 
which  a  reader  of  humanity  could  not  wish  to  see  in  print.  But  the  post 
script  describes  so  pleasantly  the  signal  influence  of  a  poet's  reputation  on 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal  innkeeper,  that  it  surely  ought  not  to  be  suppressed. 
— HAYLEY. 
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forth,  and  for  ever,  entitled  and  warranted  to  take  any  liberties 
with  it,  to  which  you  shall  feel  yourself  inclined,  not  except 
ing  even  the  lines  themselves  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
letter. 

You  delight  me  when  you  call  blank  verse  the  English  heroic; 
for  I  have  always  thought,  and  often  said,  that  we  have  no 
other  verse  worthy  to  be  so  entitled.  When  you  read  my 
Preface  you  will  be  made  acquainted  with  my  sentiments  on 
this  subject  pretty  much  at  large  ;  for  which  reason  I  will 
curb  my  zeal,  and  say  the  less  about  it  at  present.  That 
Johnson,  who  wrote  harmoniously  in  rhyme,  should  have  had 
so  defective  an  ear  as  never  to  have  discovered  any  music  at 
all  in  blank  verse,  till  he  heard  a  particular  friend  of  his 
reading  it,  is  a  wonder  never  sufficiently  to  be  wondered  at. 
Yet  this  is  true  on  his  own  acknowledgment,  and  amounts  to 
a  plain  confession,  (of  which  perhaps  he  was  not  aware  when 
he  made  it,)  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read  blank  verse 
himself.  In  short,  he  either  suffered  prejudice  to  lead  him  in 
a  string  whithersoever  it  would,  or  his  taste  in  poetry  was  worth 
little.*  I  don't  believe  he  ever  read  any  thing  of  that  kind 
with  enthusiasm  in  his  life  ;  and  as  good  poetry  cannot  be 
composed  without  a  considerable  share  of  that  quality  in  the 
mind  of  the  author,  so  neither  can  it  be  read  or  tasted  as  it 
ought  to  be  without  it. 

I  have  said  all  this  in  the  morning  fasting,  but  am  soon 
going  to  my  tea.  When  therefore  I  shall  have  told  you  that 
we  are  now,  in  the  course  of  our  printing,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Odyssey,  I  shall  only  have  time  to  add,  that 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  Most  truly  yours,         W.  C. 

I  think  your  Latin  quotations  very  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  France.  But  France  is  in  a  situation  new  and  untried 
before. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

Feb.  27,  1791. 

Now,  my  dearest  Johnny,  I  must  tell  thee  in  few  words  how 
much  I  love  and  am  obliged  to  thee  for  thy  affectionate  ser 
vices. 

My  Cambridge  honours  are  all  to  be  ascribed  to  you,  and  to 
you  only.  Yet  you  are  but  a  little  man  ;  and  a  little  man  into 
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the  bargain  who  have  kicked  the  mathematics,  their  idol,  out 
of  your  study.  So  important  are  the  endings  which  Providence 
frequently  connects  with  small  beginnings.  Had  you  been 
here,  I  could  have  furnished  you  with  much  employment ;  for 
]|  have  so  dealt  with  your  fair  MSS.  in  the  course  of  my 
polishing  and  improving,  that  I  have  almost  blotted  out  the 
whole.  Such  however  as  it  is,  I  must  now  send  it  to  the 
printer,  and  he  must  be  content  with  it,  for  there  is  not  time 
to  make  a  fresh  copy.  We  are  now  printing  the  second  book 
of  the  Odyssey. 

Should  the  Oxonians  bestow  none  of  their  notice  on  me  on 
this  occasion,  it  will  happen  singularly  enough  that  as  Pope 
received  all  liis  university  honours  in  the  subscription  way 
from  Oxford,  and  none  at  all  from  Cambridge,  so  I  shall  have 
received  all  mine  from  Cambridge,  and  none  from  Oxford. 
This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  because  I  understand 
that  on  whatsoever  occasion  either  of  those  learned  bodies  thinks 
fit  to  move,  the  other  always  makes  it  a  point  to  sit  still,  thus 
proving  its  superiority. 

I  shall  send  up  your  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  a  day  <*  two, 
knowing  that  the  intelligence  contained  in  it  will  afford  her  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Know  likewise  for  your  own  gratification, 
that  all  the  Scotch  universities  have  subscribed,  none  excepted. 

We  are  all  as  well  as  usual ;  that  is  to  say,  as  well  as  rea 
sonable  folks  expect  to  be  on  the  crazy  side  of  this  frail  ex 
istence. 

I  rejoice  that  we  shall  so  soon  have  you  again  at  our  fireside. 

W.  C. 

TO   MRS.    KINO. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  March  2,  1791. 

I  AM  sick  and  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  forgot  my  promise ; 
but  it  is  actually  true  that  I  did  forget  it.  You,  however,  I 
did  not  forget ;  nor  did  I  forget  to  wonder  and  to  be  alarmed 
at  your  silence,  being  myself  perfectly  unconscious  of  my 
arrears.  All  this,  together  with  various  other  trespasses  of 
mine,  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  Homer  ;  and  where- 
ever  he  is,  he  is  bound  to  make  his  apology  to  all  my  corres 
pondents,  but  to  you  in  particidar.  True  it  is,  that  if  Mrs. 
Unwin  did  not  call  me  from  that  pursuit,  I  should  forget,  in  the 
ardour  with  which  I  persevere  in  it,  both  to  eat  and  drink  and 
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retire  to  rest.  This  zeal  has  increased  in  me  regularly  as  I 
have  proceeded,  and  in  an  exact  ratio,  as  a  mathematician 
would  say,  to  the  progress  I  have  made  toward  the  point  at 
which  I  have  been  aiming.  You  will  believe  this,  when  I  tell 
you,  that,  not  contented  with  my  previous  labours,  I  have 
actually  revised  the  whole  work,  and  have  made  a  thousand 
alterations  in  it,  since  it  has  been  in  the  press.  I  have  now, 
however,  tolerably  well  satisfied  myself  at  least,  and  trust  that 
the  printer  and  I  shall  trundle  along  merrily  to  the  conclusion. 
I  expect  to  correct  the  proof-sheets  of  the  third  book  of  the 
Odyssey  to  day. 

Thus  it  is,  as  I  believe  I  have  said  to  you  before,  that  you 
are  doomed  to  hear  of  nothing  but  Homer  from  me.  There  is 
less  of  gallantry  than  of  nature  in  this  proceeding.  When  I 
write  to  you,  I  think  of  nothing  but  the  subject  that  is  upper 
most,  and  that  uppermost  is  always  Homer.  Then  I  consider 
that  though,  as  a  lady,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  other  treat 
ment  at  my  hands,  you  are  a  lady  who  has  a  husband,  and  that 
husband  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  and  who,  I  know,  inte 
rests  himself  in  my  success. 

I  am  likely,  after  all,  to  gather  a  better  harvest  of  subscribers 
at  Cambridge  than  I  expected.  A  little  cousin  of  mine,  an 
undergraduate  at  Cams'  College,  suggested  to  me,  when  he 
was  here  in  the  summer,  that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  adver 
tise  the  work  at  Merril's  the  bookseller.  I  acquiesced  in  the 
measure  ;  and  at  his  return  he  pasted  me  on  a  board,  and 
hung  me  in  the  shop,  as  it  has  proved  in  the  event,  much  to 
my  emolument.  For  many,  as  I  understand,  have  subscribed 
in  consequence,  and  among  the  rest  several  of  the  public 
libraries. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  the  last  Northampton  dirge, 
for  the  rogue  of  a  clerk  sent  me  only  half  the  number  of  printed 
copies  for  which  I  stipulated  with  him  at  first,  and  they  were 
all  expended  immediately.  The  poor  man  himself  is  dead 
now ;  and  whether  his  successor  will  continue  me  in  my  office, 
or  seek  another  laureate,  has  not  yet  transpired. 

I  began  with  being  ashamed,  and  I  must  end  with  being  so. 
I  am  ashamed  that,  when  I  wrote  by  your  messenger,  I  omitted 
to  restore  to  you  Mr.  Martyn's  letter :  but  it  is  safe,  and  shall 
be  yours  again.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  suffered  so  much 
this  winter  by  your  old  complaint  the  rheumatism.  We  shall 
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both,  I  hope,  be  better  in  a  better  season,  now  not  very  dis 
tant  ;  for  I  have  never  myself  been  free  from  my  fever  since 
the  middle  of  January ;  neither  do  I  expect  to  be  released  till 
summer  shall  set  me  free. 

I  am,  my  dear  madam,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments 
to  yourself  and  Mr.  King,         Affectionately  yours,      W.  C. 

Lady  Hesketh  has  left  us  about  a  month. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  C,  1791. 

AFTER  all  this  ploughing  and  sowing  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 
once  fruitful,  such  at  least  to  my  translating  predecessor,  some 
harvest  I  hope  will  arise  for  me  also.  My  long  work  has  re 
ceived  its  last,  last  touches  ;  and  I  am  now  giving  my  preface 
its  final  adjustment.  We  are  in  the  fourth  Odyssey  in  the 
course  of  our  printing,  and  I  expect  that  I  and  the  swallows 
shall  appear  together.  They  have  slept  all  the  winter,  but  I, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  extremely  busy.  Yet  if  I  can  viritm 
volitare  per  or  a  as  swiftly  as  they  through  the  air,  I  shall  ac 
count  myself  well  requited.  Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO   THE    EEV.   MR.    HURDIS. 

SIR,  Weston,  March  6,  1791. 

I  HAVE  always  entertained,  and  have  occasionally  avowed,  a 
great  degree  of  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Village  Curate,  unknown  at  that  time,  but  now  well 
known,  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  many.  For  before  I  was 
favoured  with  your  obliging  letter,  I  knew  your  name,  your 
place  of  abode,  your  profession,  and  that  you  had  four  sisters  ; 
all  which  I  learned  neither  from  our  bookseller,  nor  from  any 
of  his  connexions ;  you  will  perceive  therefore  that  you  are  no 
longer  an  author  incognito.  The  writer  indeed  of  many  pas 
sages  that  have  fallen  from  your  pen  could  not  long  continue 
so.  Let  genius,  true  genius,  conceal-  itself  where  it  may,  we 
may  say  of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  of  his  beautiful 
mistress,  "  Diu  latere  non  potest" 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offers  of  service,  and  will 
not  say  that  I  shall  not  be  troublesome  to  you  hereafter ;  but 
at  present  I  have  no  need  to  be  so.  I  have  within  these  two 
days  given  the  very  last  stroke  of  my  pen  to  my  long  Transla- 
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tion,  and  what  will  be  my  next  career  I  know  not.  At  any 
rate  we  shall  not,  I  hope,  hereafter  be  known  to  each  other  as 
poets  only,  for  your  writings  have  made  me  ambitious  of  a 
nearer  approach  to  you.  Your  door,  however,  will  never  be 
opened  to  me.  My  fate  and  fortune  have  combined  with  my 
natural  disposition  to  draw  a  circle  round  me  which  I  cannot 
pass  ;  nor  have  I  been  more  than  thirteen  miles  from  home 
these  twenty  years,  and  so  far  very  seldom.  But  you  are  a 
younger  man,  and  therefore  may  not  be  quite  so  immoveable  ; 
in  which  case,  should  you  choose  at  any  time  to  move  Weston- 
ward,  you  will  always  find  me  happy  to  receive  you  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  I  remain,  with  much  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  critic,  and  friend,          W.  C. 

P.  S.  I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  to  do  with  Sir 
Thomas1.  For  though  I  expressed  doubts  about  his  theatrical 
possibilities,  I  think  him  a  very  respectable  person,  and  with 
some  improvement  well  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  the 
public. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,    ESQ. 

March  10,  1791. 

GIVE  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  your  sisters,  and  tell 
them  I  am  impatient  to  entertain  them  with  my  old  story  new 
dressed. 

I  have  two  French  prints  hanging  in  my  study,  both  on  Iliad 
subjects  ;  and  I  have  an  English  one  in  the  parlour,  on  a  sub 
ject  from  the  same  poem.  In  one  of  the  former,  Agamemnon 
addresses  Achilles  exactly  in  the  attitude  of  a  dancing-master 
turning  miss  in  a  minute  :  in  the  latter  the  figures  are  plain, 
and  the  attitudes  plain  also.  This  is,  in  some  considerable 
measure  I  believe,  the  difference  between  my  translation  and 
Pope's  ;  and  will  serve  as  an  exemplification  of  what  I  am 
going  to  lay  before  you  and  the  public.  W.  C. 

TO   CLOTWOETHY   EOWLET,  ESQ. 

MY  DBAB  ROWLEY,  Weston  Underwood,  March  14,  1791. 

MOJTDAY  morning  is  a  time  that  I  now  devote  to  my  corres 
pondents  in  particular,  and  therefore  I  devote  the  present 
morning  to  you.  Monday  is  a  dies  non  Homericus,  a  day  on 
which  having  dispatched  all  the  proof  sheets  of  the  preceding 

1  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  Tragedy. 
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week,  and  as  yet  received  no  others,  I  am  free  from  all  engage 
ment  to  Homer. 

I  have  sent  my  bookseller  the  names  which  you  transmitted 
to  me  (for  which  I  now  thank  you,  with  a  lively  sense  of  thB 
kindness  you  have  shown,  and  of  the  honour  they  will  do  me). 
I  have  sent  them  copied  with  the  greatest  care.  There  is  no 
danger,  I  hope,  that  they  will  not  be  accurately  printed,  for  I 
shall  revise  the  proofs  of  the  subscription  list  myself.  I  have 
also  given  him  the  minutest  instructions,  and  the  clearest  pos 
sible,  concerning  the  conveyance  of  the  books  to  your  country 
as  soon  as  they  shall  be  ready  for  exportation,  copying  them 
from  your  letter.  Thus  nothing  has  been  or  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  promote  the  proper  management,  and  effect  a 
decent  conclusion  of  this  business. 

And  now  I  will  say,  Oh  my  poor  worried  and  tormented 
friend !  why  wast  thou  not,  like  me,  a  writer  of  verses,  or 
almost  any  thing  rather  than  a  member  of  parliament  ?  Had 
you  been  only  a  poor  poet,  the  critics  indeed  might  probably 
have  given  you  some  trouble  ;  for  that  inconvenience  no  poet 
may  hope  to  escape  entirely,  but  the  trouble  that  they  can 
give,  how  trivial  is  it  compared  with  that  of  a  contested  elec 
tion  !  I  heartily  wish  you  well  out  of  all  this  troublesome  busi 
ness,  and  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me  in  your  next 
that  you  are,  and  that  all  is  settled  to  your  mind. 

I  inquired  of  you  in  my  last,  if  you  knew  aught,  or  had  ever 
by  accident  heard  of  such  a  person  as  a  Mr.  Kellet  of  Cork, 
a  banker.  Application  was  made  to  him  long  since  for  a  sub 
scription  to  my  Homer,  and  for  his  interest  on  that  behalf,  but 
he  has  returned  no  answer.  He  is  a  sort  of  relation  of  mine 
by  marriage,  having  chosen  his  wife  out  of  my  own  mother's 
family,  and  his  silence  on  this  occasion  makes  me  curious  to 
know  whether,  as  Homer  says,  he  still  opens  his  eyes  on  the 
bright  kmp  of  day,  or  have  already  journeyed  down  into  the 
house  of  Hades.  If  you  can  possibly,  without  giving  yourself 
the  least  trouble, — for  of  that  you  have  already  as  much  as 
may  content  any  reasonable  man,  procure  me  any  intelligence 
respecting  this  dumb  body,  you  will  oblige  me  by  doing  so. 

My  subscribers'  names,  all  that  had  entered  at  that  time, 
were  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  in  the  Ana 
lytical  Review  of  the  last  month.  Should  either  of  them  fall 
in  your  way,  you  will  see  that  I  shall  introduce  you  and  your 
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friends  into  no  unworthy  company ;  several  splendid  names 
have  also  been  added  since. 

I  am,  my  dear  Rowley,  most  truly  yours, 

WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   BET.  WALTEB  BAGOT. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  Weston,  March  18,  1791. 

I  GIVE  you  joy  that  you  are  about  to  receive  some  more  of  my 
elegant  prose,  and  I  feel  myself  in  danger  of  attempting  to 
make  it  even  more  elegant  than  usual,  and  thereby  of  spoiling 
it,  under  the  influence  of  your  commendations.  But  my  old 
helter-skelter  manner  has  already  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  will 
not  even  for  the  sake  of  entitling  myself  to  a  still  greater  por 
tion  of  your  praise,  abandon  it. 

I  did  not  call  in  question  Johnson's  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
because  he  was  not  qualified  to  relish  blank  verse  (though,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  that  but  an  ugly  symptom)  ;  but  if 
I  did  not  express  it  I  meant  however  to  infer  it  from  the  per 
verse  judgment  that  he  has  formed  of  our  poets  in  general ; 
depreciating  some  of  the  best,  and  making  honourable  mention 
of  others,  in  my  opinion  not  undeservedly  neglected.  I  will 
lay  you  sixpence  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Milton,  and 
by  any  accident  had  met  with  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  would 
neither  have  directed  the  attention  of  others  to  it,  nor  have 
much  admired  it  himself.  Good  sense,  in  short,  and  strength 
of  intellect,  seem  to  me,  rather  than  a  fine  taste,  to  have  been 
his  distinguished  characteristics.  But  should  you  still  think 
otherwise,  you  have  my  free  permission ;  for  so  long  as  you 
have  yourself  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  Cowper,  I  care  not  a 
fig  whether  Johnson  had  a  taste  or  not. 

I  wonder  where  you  find  all  your  quotations,  pat  as  they 
are  to  the  present  condition  of  France.  Do  you  make  them 
yourself,  or  do  you  actually  find  them  ?  I  am  apt  to  suspect 
sometimes,  that  you  impose  them  only  on  a  poor  man  who 
has  but  twenty  books  in  the  world,  and  two  of  them  are  your 
brother  Chester's.  They  are  however  much  to  the  purpose,  be 
the  author  of  them  who  he  may. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  lately  that  my  friend  at  Chicheley 
has  been  some  time  indisposed,  either  with  gout  or  rheuma 
tism,  (for  it  seems  to  be  uncertain  which)  and  attended  by 
Dr.  Kerr.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  so  temperate  a  man 
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should  acquire  the  gout,  and  am  resolved  therefore  to  conclude 
that  it  must  be  the  rheumatism,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  in  «ny 
judgement  the  best  of  the  two  ;  and  will  afford  me  besides 
some  opportunity  to  sympathize  with  him,  for  I  am  not  per 
fectly  exempt  from  it  myself.  Distant  as  you  are  in  situation, 
you  are  yet  perhaps  nearer  to  him  in  point  of  intelligence  than 
I ;  and  if  you  can  send  me  any  particular  news  of  him;  pray 
do  it  in  your  next. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  benediction.  If  God  forgive 
me  my  sins,  surely  I  shall  love  him  much,  f6r  I  have  much  to 
be  forgiven.  But  the  quantum  need  not  discourage  me,  since 
there  is  One  whose  atonement  can  suffice  for  all. 

TH  ?i  Ka9'  alfia  p'ttv,  rat  aol,  Kni  f/ioi,  cat  dii\<f>olc 
'H^trtpoif,  avru  au^ofitvoif  Qaviirtp. 

Accept  our  joint  remembrances,  and  believe  me  affectionately 
yours,  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN   JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Wcston,  March  19,  1791. 

You  ask  if  it  may  not  be  improper  to  solicit  Lady  Hesketh's 
subscription  to  the  poems  of  the  Norwich  maiden  ?  To  which 
I  reply,  it  will  be  by  no  means  improper.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded  that  she  will  give  her  name  with  a  very  good 
will,  for  she  is  much  an  admirer  of  poesy  that  is  worthy  to  be 
admired,  and  such  I  think,  judging  by  the  specimen,  (he 
poesy  of  this  maiden,  Elizabeth  Bentiey  of  Norwich,  is  likely 
to  prove. 

Not  that  I  am  myself  inclined  to  expect  in  general  great 
matters,  in  the  poetical  way,  from  persons  whose  ill  fortune 
it  has  been  to  want  the  common  advantages  of  education  ; 
neither  do  I  account  it  in  general  a  kindness  to  such,  to  en 
courage  them  in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity  more  likely  to 
do  them  harm  in  the  end,  than  to  advance  their  interest. 
Many  such  phenomena  have  arisen  within  my  remembrance,  at 
which  all  the  world  has  wondered  for  a  season,  and  has  then 
forgot  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  though  strong  natural  genius  is  always  ac 
companied  with  strong  natural  tendency  to  its  object,  yet  it 
often  happens  that  the  tendency  is  found  where  the  genius  is 
wanting.  In  the  present  instance  however,  (the  poems  of  a 
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certain  Mrs.  Leapor  excepted,  who  published  some  forty  years 
ago,)  I  discern,  I  think,  more  marks  of  a  true  poetical  talent 
than  I  remember  to  have  observed  in  the  verses  of  any  other, 
male  or  female,  so  disadvantageously  circumstanced.  I  wish 
her  therefore  good  speed,  and  subscribe  to  her  with  all  my 
heart. 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  some  hopes,  after 
all,  of  a  harvest  from  Oxford  also  ;  Mr.  Throckmorton  has 
written  to  a  person  of  considerable  influence  there,  which  he 
has  desired  him  to  exert  in  my  favour ;  and  his  request,  I 
should  imagine,  will  hardly  prove  a  vain  one. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  \Veston,  March  24,  1791. 

You  apologize  for  your  silence  m  a  manner  which  affords  me 
so  much  pleasure,  that  I  cannot  but  be  satisfied.  Let  business 
be  the  cause,  and  I  am  contented.  This  is  a  cause  to  which  I 
would  even  be  accessary  myself,  and  would  increase  yours  by 
any  means,  except  by  a  lawsuit  of  my  own,  at  the  expense  of 
all  your  opportunities  of  writing  oftener  than  thrice  in  a 
twelvemonth. 

Your  application  to  Dr.  Dunbar  reminds  me  of  two  lines  to 
be  found  somewhere  in  Dr.  Young  : 

"  And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see, 

Grant  him  two  favours,  and  he'll  ask  for  three." 

In  this  particular  therefore  I  perceive  that  a  poet,  and  a  poet's 
friend,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  Doctor 
will  bless  himself  that  the  number  of  Scotch  universities  is 
not  larger,  assured  that  if  they  equalled  those  in  England,  in 
number  of  colleges,  you  would  give  him  no  rest  till  he  had 
engaged  them  all.  It  is  true,  as  Lady  Hesketh  told  you,  that 
I  shall  not  fear  in  the  matter  of  subscription  a  comparison  even 
with  Pope  himself ;  considering  (I  mean)  that  we  live  in  days 
of  terrible  taxation,  and  when  verse,  not  being  a  necessary  of 
life,  is  accounted  dear,  be  it  what  it  may,  even  at  the  lowest 
price.  I  am  no  very  good  arithmetician,  yet  I  calculated  the 
other  day  in  my  morning  walk,  that  my  two  volumes,  at  the 
price  of  three  guineas,  will  cost  the  purchaser  less  than  the 
seventh  part  of  a  farthing  per  line.  Yet  there  are  lines  among 
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them  that  have  cost  me  the  labour  of  hours,  and  none  that 
have  not  cost  me  some  labour.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  Friday  night,  March  25,  1791. 

JOHNSON  writes  me  word  that  he  has  repeatedly  called  on 
Horace  Walpole,  and  has  never  found  him  at  home.  He  has 
also  written  to  him,  and  received  no  answer.  I  charge  thee 
therefore  on  thy  allegiance,  that  thou  move  not  a  finger  more 
in  this  business.  My  back  is  up,  and  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  wooing  him  any  further,  nor  would  do  it,  though 
he  were  as  pig  a  gentleman  (look  you  !)  as  Lucifer  himself.  I 
have  Welsh  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree  of  the  Doimes  say 
true,  and  every  drop  of  it  says — "  Let  him  alone  !" 

T  should  have  dined  at  the  Hall  to  day,  having  engaged  my 
self  to  do  so  ;  but  an  untoward  occurrence,  that  happened  last 
night,  or  rather  this  morning,  prevented  me.  It  was  a  thun 
dering  rap  at  the  door,  just  after  the  clock  struck  three.  First, 
I  thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought  the  Hall 
was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought  it  was  a  housebreaker's  trick. 
Then  I  thought  it  was  an  express.  In  any  case  I  thought  that 
if  it  should  be  repeated,  it  would  awaken  and  terrify  Mrs. 
Unwin,  and  kill  her  with  spasms.  The  consequence  of  all 
these  thoughts  was  the  worst  nervous  fever  I  ever  had  in  my 
life,  although  it  was  the  shortest.  The  rap  was  given  but  once, 
though  a  multifarious  one.  Had  I  heard  a  second,  I  should 
have  risen  myself  at  all  adventures.  It  was  the  only  minute 
since  you  went,  in  which  I  have  been  glad  that  you  were  not 
here.  Soon  after  I  came  down,  I  learned  that  a  drunken  party 
had  passed  through  the  village  at  that  time,  and  they  were  no 
doubt  the  authors  of  this  witty,  but  troublesome  invention. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  book  you  sent  us.  Mrs. 
Unwin  has  read  to  me  several  parts  of  it,  which  I  have  much 
admired.  The  observations  are  shrewd  and  pointed  ;  and 
there  is  much  wit  in  the  similes  and  illustrations.  Yet  a  re 
mark  struck  me,  which  I  could  not  help  making  vivd  voce  on 
the  occasion.  If  the  book  has  any  real?  value,  and  does  in 
truth  deserve  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  those  to  whom  it  is  ad 
dressed,  its  claim  is  founded  neither  on  the  expression,  nor  on 
the  style,  nor  on  the  wit  of  it,  but  altogether  on  the  truth  that 
it  contains.  Now  the  same  truths  are  delivered,  to  my  know- 
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ledge,  perpetually  from  the  pulpit  by  ministers  whom  the  ad 
mirers  of  this  writer  would  disdain  to  hear.  Yet  the  truth  is 
not  the  less  important  for  not  being  accompanied  and  recom 
mended  by  brilliant  thoughts  and  expressions  ;  neither  is  God, 
from  whom  comes  all  truth,  any  more  a  respecter  of  wit  than 
he  is  of  persons.  It  will  appear  soon  whether  they  applaud 
the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  unanswerable  arguments,  or  only 
tolerate  the  argument  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  is 
enforced.  I  wish  as  heartily  that  it  may  do  them  good,  as  if 
I  were  myself  the  author  of  it.  But  alas !  my  wishes  and 
hopes  are  much  at  variance.  It  will  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  as 
another  publication  of  the  same  kind  has  been ;  and  then  the 
noise  of  Vanity  Fair  will  drown  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Chancellor  does  not  forget  me, 
though  more  for  his  sake  than  my  own ;  for  I  see  not  how  he 
can  ever  serve  a  man  like  me. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  coz.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   REV.    JOHN  JfEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  29,  1791. 

IT  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  that  you  enjoy  serenity  of  mind 
after  your  great  loss.  It  is  well  in  all  circumstances,  even  in 
the  most  afflictive,  with  those  who  have  God  for  their  com 
forter.  You  do  me  justice  in  giving  entire  credit  to  my  ex 
pressions  of  friendship  for  you.  No  day  passes  in  which  I  do 
not  look  back  to  the  days  that  are  fled ;  and  consequently, 
none  in  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  affectionately  reminded  of 
you,  and  of  her  whom  you  have  lost  for  a  season.  I  cannot 
even  see  Olney  spire  from  any  of  the  fields  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  much  less  can  I  enter  the  town,  and  still  less  the  vicar 
age,  without  experiencing  the  force  of  those  mementos,  and 
recollecting  a  multitude  of  passages,  to  which  you  and  yours 
were  parties. 

The  past  would  appear  a  dream,  were  the  remembrance  of 
it  less  affecting.  It  was  in  the  most  important  respects  so  un 
like  my  present  moment,  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  tempted 
to  suppose  it  a  dream.  But  the  difference  between  dreams 
and  realities  long  since  elapsed  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  this, 
— that  a  dream,  however  painful  or  pleasant  at  the  time,  and 
perhaps  for  a  few  ensuing  hours,  passes  like  an  arrow  through 
the  air,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  flight  behind  it ;  but  our  actual 
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experiences  make  a  lasting  impression.  We  review  those 
which  interested  us  much,  when  they  occurred,  with  hardly 
less  interest  than  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  whether  few  years 
or  many  have  intervened,  our  sensibility  makes  them  still  pre 
sent  ;  such  a  mere  nullity  is  time,  to  a  creature  to  whom  God 
gives  a  feeling  heart  and  the  faculty  of  recollection. 

That  you  have  not  the  first  sight,  and  sometimes,  perhaps, 
have  a  late  one,  of  what  I  write,  is  owing  merely  to  your  dis 
tant  situation.  Some  things  I  have  written  not  worth  your 
perusal ;  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  such  length,  that,  engaged 
as  I  have  been  to  Homer,  it  has  not  been  possible  that  I  should 
find  opportunity  to  transcribe  them.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Unwin's  constant  pain  in  her  side  has  almost  forbidden  her 
the  use  of  the  pen.  She  cannot  use  it  long  without  increasing 
that  pain  ;  for  which  reason  I  am  more  unwilling  than  herself 
that  she  should  ever  meddle  with  it.  But,  whether  what  I 
write  be  a  trifle,  or  whether  it  be  serious,  you  would  certainly, 
were  you  present,  see  them  all.  Others  get  a  sight  of  them, 
by  being  so,  who  would  never  otherwise  see  them ;  and  I 
should  hardly  withhold  them  from  you,  whose  claim  upon  me 
is  of  so  much  older  a  date  than  theirs.  It  is  not,  indeed,  with 
readiness  and  good-will  that  I  give  them  to  any  body  ;  for,  if 
I  live,  I  shall  probably  print  them  ;  and  my  friends,  who  are 
previously  well  acquainted  with  them,  will  have  less  reason  to 
value  the  book  in  which  they  shall  appear.  A  trifle  can  have 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  novelty.  I  have  spoken  of 
giving  copies  ;  but,  in  fact,  I  have  given  none.  They  who 
have  them  made  them ;  for,  till  my  whole  work  shall  have 
fairly  passed  the  press,  it  will  not  leave  me  a  moment  more 
than  is  necessarily  due  to  my  correspondents.  Their  number 
has  of  late  increased  upon  me,  by  the  addition  of  many  of  my 
maternal  relations,  who,  having  found  me  out  about  a  year 
since,  have  behaved  to  me  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
have  been  singularly  serviceable  to  me  in  the  article  of  my 
subscription.  Several  of  them  are  coming  from  Norfolk  to 
visit  me  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  last  mortuary  verses.  The  clerk, 
for  whom  they  were  written,  is  since  dead ;  and  whether  his 
successor,  the  late  sexton,  will  choose  to  be  his  own  dirge- 
maker,  or  will  employ  me,  is  a  piece  of  important  news  which 
has  not  yet  reached  me. 
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Our  best  remembrances  attend  yourself  and  Miss  Catlett, 
and  we  rejoice  in  the  kind  Providence  that  has  given  you,  in 
her,  so  amiable  and  comfortable  a  companion. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 
I  am  sincerely  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   MRS.    THEOCKMOETON. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  FROG,  April  1,  1791. 

A  WORD  or  two  before  breakfast ;  which  is  all  that  I  shall  have 
time  to  send  you. — You  have  not,  I  hope,  forgot  to  tell  Mr. 
Frog,  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  though  un 
successful  attempt  in  my  favour  at  Oxford.  It  seems  not  a 
little  extraordinary,that  persons  so  nobly  patronized  themselves 
on  the  score  of  literature,  should  resolve  to  give  no  encourage 
ment  to  it  in  return.  Should  I  find  a  fair  opportunity  to  thank 
them  hereafter,  I  will  not  neglect  it. 

Could  Homer  come  himself,  distress'd  and  poor, 
And  tune  his  harp  at  Rhedycina's  door, 
The  rich  old  vixen  would  exclaim  (I  fear), 
"  Begone  !  no  tramper  gets  a  farthing  here." 

I  have  read  your  husband's  pamphlet  through  and  through. 
You  may  think  perhaps,  and  so  may  he,  that  a  question  so 
remote  from  all  concern  of  mine  could  not  interest  me  ;  but  if 
you  think  so,  you  are  both  mistaken.  He  can  write  nothing 
that  will  not  interest  me ;  in  the  first  place,  for  the  writer's 
sake  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  because  he  writes  better  and  rea 
sons  better  than  any  body, — with  more  candour,  and  with 
more  sufficiency,  and  consequently  with  more  satisfaction  to  all 
his  readers,  save  only  his  opponents.  They,  I  think,  by  this 
time  wish  that  they  had  let  him  alone. 

Tom  is  delighted  past  measure  with  his  wooden  nag,  and 
gallops  at  a  rate  that  would  kill  any  horse  that  had  a  hfe  to 
lose.  Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN   JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  JOHNNY,  Weston,  April  6,  1791. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks  for  your  splendid  assemblage  of  Cam 
bridge  luminaries !  If  you  are  not  contented  with  your  col 
lection,  it  can  only  be  because  you  are  unreasonable  ;  for  I, 
who  may  be  supposed  more  covetous  on  this  occasion  than  any 
body,  am  highly  satisfied,  and  even  delighted  with  it.  If  in- 

8.  c. — 4.  y 
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deed  you  should  find  it  practicable  to  add  still  to  the  number, 
I  have  not  the  least  objection.  But  this  charge  I  give  you, 

*AXXo  fie  TOI  tpiia,ffv  c'  ivi  <j>pt ffl  /3«X\to  (Tptri, 

stay  not  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  have  mentioned,  even 
though  you  should  be  able  to  add  a  thousand  names  by  so 
doing !  For  I  cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  at  that  cost.  I 
long  to  see  you,  and  so  do  we  both,  and  will  not  suffer  you  to 
postpone  your  visit  for  any  such  consideration.  No,  my  dear 
boy !  in  the  affair  of  subscriptions  we  are  already  illustrious 
enough  ;  shall  be  so  at  least,  when  you  shall  have  enlisted  a 
college  or  two  more,  which  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  do  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  feel  myself  much  obliged 
to  your  university,  and  much  disposed  to  admire  the  liberality 
of  spirit  they  have  shown  on  this  occasion.  Certainly  I  had 
not  deserved  much  favour  of  their  hands,  all  things  considered. 
But  the  cause  of  literature  seems  to  have  some  weight  with 
them,  and  to  have  superseded  the  resentment  they  might  be 
supposed  to  entertain  on  the  score  of  certain  censures  that  you 
wot  of.  It  is  not  so  at  Oxford.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMTJEL  BOSE,  ESQ. 

MT   DEAR   FRIEND,  April  29,  1791. 

I  FOKGOT  if  I  told  you  that  Mr.  Throckmorton  had  applied 

through  the  medium  of to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

He  did  so,  but  without  success.  Their  answer  was,  "  that  they 
subscribe  to  nothing." 

Pope's  subscriptions  did  not  amount,  I  think,  to  six  hun 
dred  ;  and  mine  will  not  fall  very  far  short  of  five.  Noble  doings, 
at  a  time  of  day  when  Homer  has  no  news  to  tell  us ;  and 
when,  all  other  comforts  of  life  having  risen  in  price,  poetry 
has  of  course  fallen.  I  call  it  a  "  comfort  of  life  ;"  it  is  so  to 
others,  but  to  myself  it  is  become  even  a  necessary. 

These  holiday  times  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  printer's 
progress.  He  and  all  his  demons  are  making  themselves 
merry  and  me  sad,  for  I  moxirn  at  every  hinderance. 

W.  C. 

TO   THE   BEY.   "WAITER  BAGOT. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  May  2,  1791. 

MONDAY  being  a  day  in  which  Homer  has  now  no  demands 
upon  me,  I  shall  give  part  of  the  present  Monday  to  you. 
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But  it  this  moment  occurs  to  me,  that  the  proposition  with 
which  I  begin  will  be  obscure  to  you,  unless  followed  by  an 
explanation.  You  are  to  understand  therefore,  that  Monday 
being  no  post-day,  I  have  consequently  no  proof-sheets  to  cor 
rect,  the  correction  of  which  is  nearly  all  that  I  have  to  do 
with  Homer  at  present ;  I  say  nearly  all,  because  I  am  like 
wise  occasionally  employed  in  reading  over  the  whole  of  what 
is  already  printed,  that  I  may  make  a  table  of  errata  to  each 
of  the  poems.  How  much  is  already  printed  say  you? — I 
answer — the  whole  Iliad,  and  almost  seventeen  books  of  the 
Odyssey. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  perhaps  three  weeks,  I  had  a  visit 
from  your  nephew,  Mr.  Bagot,  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Hurlock, 
who  came  hither  under  conduct  of  your  niece,  Miss  Barbara. 
So  were  the  friends  of  Ulysses  conducted  to  the  palace  of  An- 
tiphates,  the  Lsestrygonian,  by  that  monarch's  daughter.  But 
mine  is  no  palace,  neither  am  I  a  giant,  neither  did  I  devour 
any  one  of  the  party  ; — on  the  contrary,  I  gave  them  choco 
late,  and  permitted  them  to  depart  in  peace.  I  was  much 
pleased  both  with  the  young  man  and  his  tutor.  In  the  coun 
tenance  of  the  former  I  saw  much  Bagotism,  and  not  less  in 
his  manners.  I  will  leave  you  to  guess  what  I  mean  by  that 
expression.  Physiognomy  is  a  study  of  which  I  have  almost 
as  high  an  opinion  as  Lavater  himself,  the  professor  of  it,  and 
for  this  good  reason,  because  it  never  yet  deceived  me.  But 
perhaps  I  shall  speak  more  truly  if  I  say  that  I  am  somewhat 
of  an  adept  in  the  art,  although  I  have  never  studied  it ;  for 
whether  I  will  or  not,  I  judge  of  every  human  creature  by  the 
countenance,  and  as  I  say,  have  never  yet  seen  reason  to  re 
pent  of  my  judgement.  Sometimes  I  feel  myself  powerfully 
attracted,  as  I  was  by  your  nephew,  and  sometimes  with  equal 
vehemence  repulsed,  which  attraction  and  repulsion  have  al 
ways  been  justified  in  the  sequel. 

I  have  lately  read,  and  with  more  attention  thari  I  ever  gave 
to  them  before,  Milton's  Latin  poems.  But  these  I  must  make 
the  subject  of  some  future  letter,  in  which  it  will  be  ten  to 
one  that  your  friend  Samuel  Johnson  gets  another  slap  or  two 
at  the  hands  of  your  humble  servant.  Pray  read  them  your 
self,  and  with  as  much  attention  as  I  did  ;  then  read  the  Doc 
tor's  remarks  if  you  have  them,  and  then  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  both.  It  will  be  pretty  sport  for  you  on  such  a  day 
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as  this,  which  is  the  fourth  that  we  have  had  of  almost  in 
cessant  rain.  The  weather,  and  a  cold  the  effect  of  it,  have 
confined  me  ever  since  last  Thursday.  Mrs.  Unwin  however 
is  well,  and  joins  me  in  every  good  wish  to  yourself  and  fa 
mily.  I  am,  my  good  friend,  Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.    MB.   BUCHANAN. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  May  11,  1791. 

You  have  sent  me  a  beautiful  poem,  wanting  nothing  but 
metre.  I  would  to  Heaven  that  you  would  give  it  that  requi 
site  yourself ;  for  he  who  could  make  the  sketch,  cannot  but  be 
well  qualified  to  finish.  But  if  you  will  not,  I  will ;  provided 
always  nevertheless,  that  God  gives  me  ability,  for  it  will  re 
quire  no  common  share  to  do  justice  to  your  conceptions. 

I  am  much  yours,  W.  C. 

Your  little  messenger  vanished  before  I  could  catch  him. 

TO   LADY    HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  May  18,  1791. 

HAS  another  of  thy  letters  fallen  short  of  its  destination  ;  or 
wherefore  is  it,  that  thou  writest  not  ?  One  letter  in  five  weeks 
is  a  poor  allowance  for  your  friends  at  Weston.  One  that  I 
received  two  or  three  days  since  from  Mrs.  Frog,  has  not  at  all 
enlightened  me  on  this  head.  But  I  wander  in  a  wilderness 
of  vain  conjecture. 

I  have  had  a  letter  lately  from  New  York,  from  a  Dr.  Cogs 
well  of  that  place,  to  thank  me  for  my  fine  verses,  and  to  tell 
me,  which  pleased  me  particularly,  that  after  having  read  the 
Task,  my  first  volume  fell  into  his  hands,  which  he  read  also, 
and  was  equally  pleased  with.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  can 
recollect  of  a  reader  who  has  done  justice  to  my  first  effusions  ; 
for  I  am  sure,  that  in  point  of  expression  they  do  not  fall  a 
jot  below  my  second,  and  that  in  point  of  subject  they  are  for 
the  most  part  superior.  But  enough,  and  too  much  of  this. 
The  Task  he  tells  me  has  been  reprinted  in  that  city. 

Adieu !  my  dearest  coz. 

We  have  blooming  scenes  under  wintry  skies,  and  with  icy 
blasts  to  fan  them.  Ever  thine,  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN   JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Weston.  May  23. 1791. 

DID  I  not  know  that  you  are  never  more  in  your  element,  than 
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•when  you  are  exerting  yourself  in  my  cause,  I  should  congra 
tulate  you  on  the  hope  there  seems  to  be  that  your  labour  will 
soon  have  an  end. 

You  will  wonder  perhaps,  my  Johnny,  that  Mrs.  Unwin,  by 
my  desire,  enjoined  you  to  secrecy  concerning  the  translation 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  Wonderful  it  may  well  seem  to  you 
that  I  should  wish  to  hide  for  a  short  time  from  a  few,  what 
I  am  just  going  to  publish  to  all.  But  I  had  more  reasons 
than  one  for  this  mysterious  management ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
had  two.  In  the  first  place,  I  wished  to  surprise  my  readers 
agreeably  ;  and  secondly,  I  wished  to  allow  none  of  my  friends 
an  opportunity  to  object  to  the  measure,  who  might  think  it 
perhaps  a  measure  more  bountiful  than  prudent.  But  I  have 
had  my  sufficient  reward,  though  not  a  pecuniary  one.  It  is 
a  poem  of  much  humour,  and  accordingly  I  found  the  trans 
lation  of  it  very  amusing.  It  struck  me  too,  that  I  must  either 
make  it  a  part  of  the  present  publication,  or  never  publish  it 
at  all ;  it  would  have  been  so  terribly  out  of  its  place  in  any 
other  volume. 

I  long  for  the  time  that  shall  bring  you  once  more  to  Weston, 
and  all  your  et  ceteras  with  you.  0  !  what  a  month  of  May 
has  this  been  !  Let  never  poet,  English  poet  at  least,  give  him 
self  to  the  praises  of  May  again.  W.  C. 

TO    MES.  KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  May  26,  1791. 

IT  is  high  time  that  I  should  write,  be  it  only  to  convince  you 
that  my  regard  for  you  will  prompt  me  to  it,  even  though  I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.  To  say  truth  we 
have  both  been  very  anxious  about  you,  verily  believing  that 
nothing  less  than  severe  indisposition  would  have  kept  you  so 
long  silent.  If  this  be  the  case,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  think 
of  returning  me  an  answer,  for  though  it  would  give  us  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  we  should  be  sincerely 
sorry  to  purchase  that  pleasure  at  your  expense,  and  can  only 
wish  for  a  line  on  condition  that  you  are  able  to  write  one 
without  increasing  the  pain  with  which  I  suppose  you  afflicted. 
With  these  apprehensions  about  you,  I  should  certainly  have 
made  this  enquiry  much  sooner,  would  my  daily  attentions  to 
what  is  going  forward  in  the  press  have  permitted.  This  en 
gagement  has  now  been  almost  of  a  year's  standing,  and  I  am 
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not  even  now  released  from  it ;  but  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say 
that  my  release  is  at  hand,  for  the  last  line  of  the  Odyssey  will 
be  printed  this  day.  There  remain  the  preface,  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  two  or  three  odd  matters  beside,  and  then  I 
shall  be  once  more  at  liberty. 

You  have  not,  I  think,  forgotten,  my  dear  Madam,  that  you 
and  Mr.  King  gave  us  a  hope  of  seeing  you  this  summer  at 
Weston.  In  a  fortnight  we  expect  some  relations  of  mine 
from  Norfolk  ;  what  stay  they  will  make  with  us,  is  to  us  un 
known  at  present,  but  I  shall  send  you  the  earliest  notice  of 
their  departure,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  supply  their  place 
as  soon  as  possible.  Years  are  waning  apace,  and  if  we  mean 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  intercourse  we  have  begun,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Let  us  not  have  it  to  say,  when  we  meet 
in  another  world,  that  we  might,  if  we  would,  have  known 
each  other  better  in  this. 

It  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you,  that  I  can 
not  at  all  recollect  the  date  of  it ;  but  I  seem  to  remember 
telling  you  in  it,  that  I  had  narrowly  escaped  the  greatest  of 
all  my  terrors,  a  nervous  fever.  To  say  that  I  escaped  it  is 
indeed  saying  too  much,  for  I  question  if  I  am  at  any  time 
entirely  free  from  it ;  but  I  thank  God  that  I  escaped  the  de 
gree  of  it  with  which,  in  January,  I  seemed  to  be  threatened. 
At  present  I  am  in  pretty  good  health,  yet  not  quite  so  well,  I 
think,  as  in  former  years  at  this  season.  Mrs.  Unwin,  I  be 
lieve,  is  about  as  well  as  when  she  had  the  pleasure  to  see  you 
at  Weston. 

Thus,  my  dear  Madam,  I  have  said  all  that  appears  to  me 
worth  saying  at  present.  I  have  told  you  how  we  fare  our 
selves,  and  that  we  are  anxious  to  know  how  it  fares  with  you. 
I  will  add  nothing  but  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments,  toge 
ther  with  my  own,  to  both  our  friends  at  Pertenhall,  and  I  am, 

Dear  Madam, 
Affectionately  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  May  27,  1791. 

I,  WHO  am  neither  dead,  nor  sick,  nor  idle,  should  have  no 
excuse,  were  I  as  tardy  in  answering,  as  you  in  writing.  I 
live  indeed  where  leisure  abounds  ;  and  you,  where  leisure  is 
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not:  a  difference  that  accounts  sufficiently  both  for  your  silence 
and  my  loquacity. 

When  you  told  Mrs. ,  that  my  Homer  would  come 

forth  in  May,  you  told  her  what  you  believed,  and  therefore 
no  falsehood.  But  you  told  her  at  the  same  time  what  will 
not  happen,  and  therefore  not  a  truth.  There  is  a  medium 
between  truth  and  falsehood;  and  (I  believe)  the  word  mistake 
expresses  it  exactly.  I  will  therefore  say  that  you  were  mis 
taken.  If  instead  of  May  you  had  mentioned  June,  I  natter 
myself  that  you  would  have  hit  the  mark.  For  in  June  there 
is  every  probability  that  we  shall  publish.  You  will  say, 
"hang  the  Printer! — for  it  is  his  fault."  But  stay,  my  dear, 
hang  him  not  just  now!  For  to  execute  him,  and  find  another, 
will  cost  us  time,  and  so  much  too  that  I  question  if,  in  that 
case,  we  should  publish  sooner  than  in  August.  To  say  truth, 
I  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  will  be  any  necessity  to 
hang  him  at  all ;  though  that  is  a  matter  which  I  desire  to 
leave  entirely  at  your  discretion,  alleging  only  in  the  mean 
time,  that  the  man  does  not  appear  to  me  during  the  last  half- 
year  to  have  been  at  all  in  fault.  His  remittance  of  sheets  in 
all  that  time  has  been  punctual,  save  and  except  while  the 
Easter  holidays  lasted,  when  (I  suppose)  he  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  his  devils  to  their  business.  I  shall  however  receive 
the  last  sheet. of  the  Odyssey  to-morrow,  and  have  already 
sent  up  the  Preface,  together  with  all  the  needful.  You  see 
therefore  that  the  publication  of  this  famous  work  cannot  be 
delayed  much  longer. 

As  for  politics,  I  reck  not,  having  no  room  in  my  head  for 
any  thing  but  the  Slave-bill.  That  is  lost ;  and  all  the  rest  is 
a  trifle.  I  have  not  seen  Paine's  book,  but  refused  to  see  it 
when  it  was  offered  to  me.  No  man  shall  convince  me  that  I 
am  improperly  governed,  while  I  feel  the  contrary. 

Adieu!        W.  C. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Wcston,  June  1,  1791. 

Now  you  may  rest — now  I  can  give  you  joy  of  the  period,  of 
which  I  gave  you  hope  in  my  last ;  the  period  of  all  your 
labours  in  my  service.  But  this  I  can  foretell  you  also,  that  if 
you  persevere  in  serving  your  friends  at  this  rate,  your  life  is 
likely  to  be  a  life  of  labour  : — Yet  persevere  !  your  rest  will 
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be  the  sweeter  hereafter !  In  the  mean  time  I  wish  you,  if  at 
any  time  you  should  find  occasion  for  him,  just  such  a  friend 
as  you  have  proved  to  me !  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.    ME.    HUBDIS. 

MY  DEAR   SIR,  WestOH,  June  13,  1791. 

I  OUGHT  to  have  thanked  you  for  your  agreeable  and  enter 
taining  letter  much  sooner,  but  I  have  many  correspondents, 
who  will  not  be  said,  nay ;  and  have  been  obliged  of  late  to 
give  my  last  attentions  to  Homer.  The  very  bast  indeed  ;  for 
yesterday  I  dispatched  to  town,  after  revising  them  carefully, 
the  proof  sheets  of  subscribers'  names,  among  which  I  took 
special  notice  of  yours,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it. 
We  have  contrived,  or  rather  my  bookseller  and  printer  have 
contrived  (for  they  have  never  waited  a  moment  for  me,)  to 
publish  as  critically  at  the  wrong  time,  as  if  my  whole  interest 
and  success  had  depended  upon  it.  March,  April,  and  May, 
said  Johnson  to  me  in  a  letter  that  I  received  from  him  in 
February,  are  the  best  months  for  publication.  Therefore 
now  it  is  determined  that  Homer  shall  come  out  on  the  1st  of 
July ;  that  is  to  say,  exactly  at  the  moment  when,  except  a 
few  lawyers,  not  a  creature  will  be  left  in  town  who  will  ever 
care  one  farthing  about  him.  To  which  of  these  two  friends 
of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  this  management,  I  know  not.  It 
does  not  please  ;  but  I  would  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
poet,  and  therefore  make  no  complaint,  or  grumble  at  all  about 
it.  You,  I  presume,  have  had  dealings  with  them  both ; — 
how  did  they  manage  for  you  ?  And  if  as  they  have  for  me, 
how  did  you  behave  under  it  ?  Some  who  love  me  complain 
that  I  am  too  passive  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  justify  myself  by  your  example.  The  fact  is,  should  I 
thunder  ever  so  loud,  no  efforts  of  that  sort  will  avail  me  now; 
therefore  like  a  good  economist  of  my  bolts,  I  choose  to  re 
serve  them  for  more  profitable  occasions. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  amusements  have  been  so  similar 
to  mine ;  for  in  this  instance  too  I  seemed  to  have  need  of 
somebody  to  keep  me  in  countenance,  especially  in  my  at 
tention  and  attachment  to  animals.  All  the  notice  that  we 
lords  of  the  creation  vouchsafe  to  bestow  on  the  creatures,  is 
generally  to  abuse  them :  it  is  well  therefore  that  here  and 
there  a  man  should  be  found  a  little  womanish,  or  perhaps  a 
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little  childish  in  this  matter,  who  will  make  some  amends,  by 
kissing,  and  coaxing,  and  laying  them  in  one's  bosom.  You 
remember  the  little  ewe  lamb,  mentioned  by  the  prophet 
Nathan ;  the  prophet  perhaps  invented  the  tale  for  the  sake 
of  its  application  to  David's  conscience  ;  but  it  is  more  pro 
bable  that  God  inspired  him  with  it  for  that  purpose.  If  he 
did,  it  amounts  to  a  proof  that  he  does  not  overlook,  but  on 
the  contrary  much  notices  such  little  partialities  and  kindness 
to  his  dumb  creatures,  as  we,  because  we  articulate,  are  pleased 
to  call  them. 

Your  sisters  are  fitter  to  judge  than  I,  whether  assembly 
rooms  are  the  places  of  all  others,  in  which  the  ladies  may  be 
studied  to  most  advantage.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  but  I  had 
once  my  dancing  days,  as  you  have  now  ;  'jet  I  could  never 
find  that  I  had  learned  half  so  much  of  a  woman's  real  cha 
racter  by  dancing  with  her,  as  by  conversing  with  her  at  home, 
where  I  could  observe  her  behaviour  at  the  table,  at  the  fire 
side,  and  in  all  the  trying  circumstances  of  domestic  life.  We 
are  all  good  when  we  are  pleased;  but  she  is  the  good  woman, 
who  wants  not  a  fiddle  to  sweeten  her.  If  I  am  wrong,  the 
young  ladies  will  set  me  right ;  in  the  mean  time  I  will  not 
tease  you  with  graver  arguments  on  the  subject,  especially  as 
I  have  a  hope  that  years,  and  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  and 
His  Spirit  whose  word  it  is,  will  in  due  time  bring  you  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  I  am  not  one  of  those  sages,  who  require 
that  young  men  should  be  as  old  as  themselves  before  they 
have  had  time  to  be  so. 

With  my  love  to  your  fair  sisters,  I  remain, 

Dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours,         W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL    HOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  June  15,  1791. 

IF  it  will  afford  you  any  comfort  that  you  have  a  share  in  my 
affections,  of  that  comfort  you  may  avail  yourself  at  all  times. 
You  have  acquired  it  by  means  which,  unless  I  should  become 
worthless  myself  to  an  uncommon  degree,  will  always  secure 
you  from  the  loss  of  it.  You  are  learning  what  all  learn, 
though  few  at  so  early  an  age,  that  man  is  an  ungrateful  ani 
mal  ;  and  that  benefits  too  often,  instead  of  securing  a  due 
return,  operate  rather  as  provocations  to  ill-treatment.  This  I 
take  to  be  the  summum  malum  of  the  human  heart.  Towards 
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God  we  are  all  guilty  of  it  more  or  less  ;  but  between  mail 
and  man,  we  may  thank  God  for  it,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
He  leaves  this  peccant  principle  to  operate  in  some  degree 
against  himself  in  all,  for  our  humiliation  I  suppose  ;  and  be 
cause  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  reality  cannot  injure  him, 
he  cannot  suffer  by  them;  but  he  knows  that  unless  he  should 
restrain  its  influence  on  the  dealings  of  mankind  with  each 
other,  the  bonds  of  society  would  be  dissolved  and  all  charit 
able  intercourse  at  an  end  amongst  us.  It  was  said  of  Arch 
bishop  Cranmer,  "  Do  him  an  ill-turn,  and  you  make  him  your 
friend  for  ever  ;"  of  others  it  may  be  said,  "  Do  them  a  good 
one,  and  they  will  be  for  ever  your  enemies"  It  is  the  grace 
of  God  only  that  makes  the  difference. 

The  absence  of  Homer  (for  we  have  now  shaken  hands  and 
parted)  is  well  supplied  by  three  relations  of  mine  from  Nor 
folk.  My  cousin  Johnson,  an  aunt  of  his,  and  his  sister.  I 
love  them  all  dearly,  and  am  well  contented  to  resign  to  them 
the  place  in  my  attentions  so  lately  occupied  by  the  chiefs  of 
Greece  and  Troy.  His  aunt  and  I  have  spent  many  a  merry 
day  together,  when  we  were  some  forty  years  younger  ;  and 
we  make  shift  to  be  merry  together  still.  His  sister  is  a  sweet 
young  woman,  graceful,  good-natured,  and  gentle,  just  what  I 
had  imagined  her  to  be  before  I  had  seen  her. 

FateweU.         W.  C. 

TO   DB.    JAMES   COGSWELL,    KEW  YOBK. 

Weston  Underwood,  near  Olney,  Bucks. 
DEAR  SIR,  June  15,  1791. 

YOITB  letter  and  obliging  present  from  so  great  a  distance  de 
served  a  speedier  acknowledgment,  and  should  not  have  wanted 
one  so  long,  had  not  circumstances  so  fallen  out  since  I  re 
ceived  them  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  sooner. 
It  is  indeed  but  within  this  day  or  two  that  I  have  heard  how, 
by  the  help  of  my  bookseller,  I  may  transmit  an  answer  to 
you. 

My  title-page,  as  well  it  might,  misled  you.  It  speaks  me  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  so  I  am,  but  a  member  of  that  society 
only,  not  as  an  inhabitant.  I  live  here  almost  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  miles  from  London,  which  I  have  not  visited  these  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  and  probably  never  shall  again.  Thus  it  fell 
out,  that  Mr.  Morewood  had  sailed  again  for  America  before 
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your  parcel  reached  me  ;  nor  should  I  (it  is  likely)  have  re 
ceived  it  at  all,  had  not  a  coiisin  of  mine,  who  lives  in  the  Temple, 
hy  good  fortune  received  it  first,  and  opened  your  letter  ;  find 
ing  for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  transmitted  to  me  both  that 
and  the  parcel.  Your  testimony  of  approbation  of  what  I  have 
published,  coming  from  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  could  not 
but  be  extremely  flattering,  as  was  your  obliging  notice  that 
the  Task  had  been  reprinted  in  your  city.  Both  volumes,  I 
hope,  have  a  tendency  to  discountenance  vice,  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  But  how  far  they  shall  be  effectual 
to  these  invaluable  purposes,  depends  altogether  on  His  bless 
ing,  whose  truths  I  have  endeavoured  to  inculcate.  In  the  mean 
time  I  have  sufficient  proof  that  readers  may  be  pleased,  may 
approve,  and  yet  lay  down  the  book,  unedified. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  occupied  with  a  work 
of  a  very  different  nature,  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys 
sey  into  blank  verse,  and  the  work  is  now  ready  for  publica 
tion.  I  undertook  it,  partly  because  Pope's  is  too  lax  a  version, 
which  has  lately  occasioned  the  learned  of  this  country  to  call 
aloud  for  a  new  one,  and  partly  because  I  could  fall  on  no  bet 
ter  expedient  to  amuse  a  mind  too  much  addicted  to  melancholy. 

I  send  you  in  return  for  the  volumes  with  which  you  favour 
ed  me,  three  on  religious  subjects,  popular  productions  that 
have  not  been  long  published,  and  that  may  not  therefore  yet 
have  reached  your  country  ;  The  Christian  Officer's  Panoply,  by 
a  marine  officer — The  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the  Great, 
and  an  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World.  The 
two  last  are  said  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  Miss  Hannah  More, 
and  are  universally  read  by  people  of  that  rank  to  which  she 
addresses  them.  Your  manners  I  suppose  may  be  more  pure 
than  ours,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  among  you  may  be 
found  some  to  whom  her  strictures  are  applicable.  I  return 
you  my  thanks,  Sir,  for  the  volumes  you  sent  me,  two  of  which 
I  have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Edwards' s  book,  and  the  Con 
quest  of  Canaan,  The  rest  I  have  not  ha"d  time  to  read,  except 
Dr.  Dwight's  Sermon,  which  pleased  me  almost  more  than  any 
that  I  have  either  seen  or  heard.  ' 

I  shall  account  a  correspondence  with  you  an  honour,  and 
remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant,  W.  C. 
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TO   LADY   HESKETH.  » 

The  Lodge,  June  23,  1791. 

me  a  draft,  my  dearest  coz,  for  as  much  money  as  I  hope 
thou  hast  by  this  time  received  on  my  account,  viz.  from  Anony 
mous,  and  viz.  from  W.  Cowper,  for  we  are  driven  to  our  last 
guinea.  Let  me  have  it  by  Sunday's  post,  lest  we  become  ab 
solutely  insolvent. 

We  have  received  beef,  tongues,  and  tea, 
And  certainly  from  none  but  thee  ; 
Therefore,  with  all  our  power  of  songs, 
Thanks  for  beef,  and  tea,  and  tongues ! 

As  I  said,  so  it  proves.  I  told  you  that  I  should  like  our 
guests  when  they  had  been  here  a  day  or  two,  and  accordingly 
I  like  them  so  well  now  that  it  is  impossible  to  like  them  bet 
ter.  Mrs.  Balls  is  an  unaffected,  plain-dressing,  good-tempered, 
cheerful,  motherly  sort  of  a  body,  and  has  the  affection  of  a  pa 
rent  for  her  niece  and  nephew.  Her  niece  is  an  amiable  young 
woman  in  all  respects,  a  handsome  likeness  of  Johnny,  and 
with  a  smile  so  like  my  mother's,  that  in  this  cousin  of  mine 
she  seems  almost  restored  to  me  again.  I  would  that  she  had 
better  health,  but  she  has  suffered  sadly  in  her  constitution  by 
divers  causes,  and  especially  by  nursing  her  father  in  his  last 
illness,  from  whose  side  she  stirred  not  till  he  expired.  John 
ny,  with  whom  I  have  been  always  delighted,  is  also  so  much 
in  love  with  me  that  no  place  in  the  world  will  suit  him  to  live 
in  at  present,  except  Weston.  Where  he  lives  his  sister  will  live 
likewise,  and  their  aunt  is  under  promise  to  live  with  them,  at 
least  till  Catharine  shall  have  attained  under  her  tuition  some 
competent  share  of  skill  in  the  art  of  house-keeping.  They  have 
looked  at  a  house,  the  next  but  one  to  ours,  and  like  it.  You 
may  perhaps  remember  it :  it  is  an  old  house  with  girt  casement 
windows,  and  has  a  fir-tree  in  the  little  court  in  front  of  it. 
Here  they  purpose  to  settle,  if  Aunt  Bodham,  who  is  most  affec 
tionately  attached  to  them  all,  can  be  persuaded  not  to  break 
her  heart  about  it.  Of  this  there  are  some  hopes,  because,  did 
they  live  in  Norfolk,  they  would  neither  live  with  her,  nor  even 
in  her  neighbourhood,  but  at  thirty  miles  distance.  Johnny  is 
writing  to  her  now  with  a  view  to  reconcile  her  to  the  measure, 
and  should  he  succeed,  the  house  will  be  hired  immediately.  It 
will  please  thee,  I  think,  to  know  that  we  are  likely  to  have  our 
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solitary  situation  a  little  enlivened,  and  therefore  I  have  given 
thee  this  detail  of  the  matter. 

I  told  thee,  I  believe,  that  my  work  is  to  be  published  on  the 
1st  of  July.  So  Johnson  purposed  when  I  heard  from  him  last, 
but  whether  he  will  so  perform  or  not  must  be  left  to  time  to 
discover.  I  see  not  what  should  hinder  it.  He  has  not  yet  made 
known  on  what  terms  he  will  treat  with  me  for  the  copy.  Per 
haps  he  will  stay  till  he  has  had  an  opportunity  in  some  mea 
sure  to  learn  the  world's  opinion  of  it,  to  which  I  have  no  ob 
jection.  I  do  not  wish  more  than  a  just  price  for  it,  but  should 
be  sorry  to  take  less ;  and  there  will  be  danger  of  either  too 
much  or  too  little  till  the  public  shall  have  stamped  its  value. 

My  chief  distress  at  present  is  that  I  cannot  write,  at  least 
can  write  nothing  that  will  satisfy  myself.  I  have  made  once  or 
twice  a  beginning,  and  disgusted  with  what  I  had  done,  have 
dropped  it.  I  have  a  subject,  and  a  subject  for  a  long  work, — a 
subject  that  I  like,  and  that  will  suggest  much  poetical  matter. 
— Mr.  Buchanan  gave  it  me,  and  it  is  called  The  Four  Ages  of 
Man. — But  I  had  need  to  have  many  more  ages  before  me  un 
less  I  can  write  on  it  to  better  purpose. 

With  affectionate  compliments  from  our  guests,  and  with  Mrs. 
Unwin's  kindest  remembrances,  I  remain,  dearest  coz, 

Ever  thine,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   B.EV.  JOHN   NEWTOJT. 

MY    DEAR  FRIEND,  June  24,  1791. 

Co>TsiDEEi2fG  the  multiplicity  of  your  engagements,  and  the 
importance, 'no  doubt,  of  most  of  them,  I  am  bound  to  set  the 
higher  value  on  your  letters ;  and  instead  of  grumbling  that 
they  come  seldom,  to  be  thankful  to  you  that  they  come  at  all. 
You  are  now  going  into  the  country,  where,  I  presume,  you 
will  have  less  to  do  ;  and  I  am  rid  of  Homer.  Let  us  try,  there 
fore,  if  in  the  interval  between  the  present  hour  and  the  next 
busy  season,  (for  I,  too,  if  I  live,  shall  probably  be  occupied 
again,)  we  can  continue  to  exchange  letters  more  frequently 
than  for  some  time  past. 

You  do  justice  to  me  and  Mra.  Unwin,  when  you  assure 
yourself  that  to  hear  of  your  health  will  give  us  pleasure :  I  know 
not,  in  truth,  whose  health  and  well-being  could  give  us  more. 
The  years  that  we  have  seen  together  will  never  be  out  of  our 
remembrance  ;  and  so  long  as  we  remember  them,  we  must  re- 
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member  you  with  affection.  In  the  pulpit,  and  out  of  the  pul 
pit,  you  have  laboured  in  every  possible  way  to  serve  us  ;  and 
we  must  have  a  short  memory  indeed  for  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  could  we,  by  any  means,  become  forgetful  of  yours.  It 
would  grieve  me  more  than  it  does,  to  hear  you  complain  of  flie 
effects  of  time,  were  not  I  also  myself  the  subject  of  them. 
While  he  is  wearing  out  you,  and  other  dear  friends  of  mine,  he 
spares  not  me  ;  for  which  I  ought  to  account  myself  obliged  to 
him,  since  I  should  otherwise  be  in  danger  of  surviving  all  that 
I  have  ever  loved — the  most  melancholy  lot  that  can  befall  a 
mortal.  God  knows  what  will  be  my  doom  hereafter  ;  but  pre 
cious  as  life  necessarily  seems  to  a  mind  doubtful  of  its  future 
happiness,  I  love  not  the  world,  I  trust,  so  much  as  to  wish  a 
place  in  it,  when  all  my  beloved  shall  have  left  it. 

You  speak  of  your  late  loss  in  a  manner  that  affected  me 
much ;  and  when  I  read  that  part  of  your  letter,  I  mourned 
with  you  and  for  you.  But  surely,  I  said  to  myself,  no  man 
had  ever  less  reason  to  charge  his  conduct  to  a  wife  with  any 
thing  blame-worthy.  Thoughts  of  that  complexion,  however, 
are  no  doubt  extremely  natural  on  the  occasion  of  such  a  loss  ; 
and  a  man  seems  not  to  have  valued  sufficiently,  when  he  pos 
sesses  it  no  longer,  what,  while  he  possessed  it,  he  valued  more 
than  life.  I  am  mistaken,  too,  or  you  can  recollect  a  time  when 
you  had  fears,  and  such  as  became  a  Christian,  of  loving  too 
much  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  you  have  even  prayed  to  be  pre 
served  from  doing  so.  I  suggest  this  to  you  as  a  plea  against 
those  self-accusations,  which  I  am  satisfied  that  you  do  not  de 
serve,  and  as  an  effectual  answer  to  them  all.  You  may  do  well, 
too,  to  consider,  that  had  the  deceased  been  the  survivor,  she 
would  have  charged  herself  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  acknowledge,  without  any  sufficient  reason.  The 
truth  is,  that  you  both  loved  at  least  as  much  as  you  Ought,  and 
I  dare  say  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  who  did  not  frequent 
ly  observe  it.  To  love  just  enough,  and  not  a  bit  too  much,  is 
not  for  creatures  who  can  do  nothing  well.  If  we  fail  in  duties 
less  arduous,  how  should  we  succeed  in  this,  the  most  arduous 
of  all? 

As  to  Jenny  Raban,  we  have  seen  nothing  of  her.  Either  she 
forgot  your  injunction  to  call  on  us,  or  for  some  reason  or  other 
did  not  chuse  it. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  yourself  that  you  are  about  to  quit  a 
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scene  that  probably  keeps  your  tender  recollections  too  much 
alive.  Another  place  and  other  company  may  have  their  uses  ; 
and  while  your  church  is  undergoing  repair,  its  minister  may  be 
repaired  also. 

As  to  Homer,  I  am  sensible  that,  except  as  an  amusement, 
he  was  never  worth  my  meddling  with  ;  but,  as  an  amusement, 
he  was  to  me  invaluable.  As  such,  he  served  me  more  than  five 
years  ;  and,  in  that  respect,  I  know  not  where  I  shall  find  his 
equal.  You  oblige  me  by  saying,  that  you  will  read  him  for  my 
sake.  I  verily  think  that  any  person  of  a  spiritual  turn  may 
read  him  to  some  advantage.  He  may  suggest  reflections  that 
may  not  be  unserviceable  even  in  a  sermon ;  for  I  know  not 
where  we  can  find  more  striking  exemplars  of  the  pride,  the  ar 
rogance,  and  the  insignificance  of  man  ;  at  the  same  time  that, 
by  ascribing  all  events  to  a  divine  interposition,  he  inculcates 
constantly  the  belief  of  a  Providence  ;  insists  much  on  the  duty 
of  charity  towards  the  poor  and  the  stranger ;  on  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  superiors,  and  to  our  seniors  in  particular  ;  and 
on  the  expedience  and  necessity  of  prayer  and  piety  toward  the 
gods  ;  a  piety  mistaken,  indeed,  in  its  object,  but  exemplary  for 
the  punctuality  of  its  performance.  Thousands,  who  will  not 
learn  from  Scripture  to  ask  a  blessing  either  on  their  actions  or 
on  their  food,  may  learn  it,  if  they  please,  from  Homer. 

My  Norfolk  cousins  are  now  with  us.  \Ve  are  both  as  well 
as  usual ;  and  with  our  affectionate  remembrances  to  Miss  Cat- 
lett,  I  remain  sincerely  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  26,  1791. 

MANY  thanks,  my  cousin,  for  the  bills,  which  arrived  safe, 
with  all  their  accompaniments.  Money  is  never  unwelcome 
here,  but  at  this  time  is  especially  welcome  when  servants' 
wages  and  house-rent  call  for  it.  Mrs.  Unwin  enjoins  me  par 
ticularly  to  make  you  her  affectionate  acknowledgements  both 
for  the  bonnet  materials  and  for  directions  how  to  make  the 
bonnet. 

I  am  glad  that  Johnson  waited  on  you,  and  glad  that  he 
acquitted  himself  so  well  in  your  presence  ;  glad  too,  that  he 
likes  my  prose,  and  filled  with  wonder  that  he  likes  my  letters, 
because  to  him  1  have  hardly  sent  any  but  letters  of  jobation. 
I  verily  believe  that  though  a  bookseller,  he  has  in  him  the 
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soul  of  a^gentlenaan.  Such  strange  combinations  sometimes 
happen,  and  such  a  one  may  have  happened  in  his  instance. 
We  shall  see. 

Johnny  Higgins  shall  have  his  waistcoat  to-morrow,  together 
with  a  note  in  which  I  will  tell  him  all  that  you  say  concerning 
his  performance  in  the  drawing  way.  Your  gift  will  not  be  the 
less  acceptable  to  him  because,  being  in  mourning,  he  cannot 
wear  it  at  present.  It  is  perfectly  elegant,  and  he  will  always 
be,  and  will  always  have  cause  to  be,  proud  of  it.  He  mourns 
for  his  mother,  who  died  about  three  weeks  since,  which,  when 
I  wrote  last,  I  forgot  to  mention.  You  know,  I  believe,  that 
she  had  ill  health,  and  was  subject  to  violent  pains  in  her 
stomach.  A  fit  of  that  sort  seized  her  ;  she  was  attended  by 
a  nurse  in  the  night,  whom  she  ordered  down  stairs  to  get  her 
some  broth,  and  when  the  woman  returned  she  was  dead. 

It  gives  us  true  pleasure  that  you  interest  yourself  so  much 
in  the  state  of  our  turnpike.  Learn  then  the  present  state  of  . 
it.  From  Gayhurst  to  Weston  the  road  is  a  gravel-walk,  but 
Weston  itself  is  at  present  in  a  chaotic  condition.  About  three 
weeks  since  they  dug  up  the  street,  and  having  done  so,  left  it. 
But  it  will  not  continue  long  in  such  disorder,  and  when  you 
see  it  next  you  will  find  the  village  wonderfully  improved.  Al 
ready  they  have  filled  up  two  abominable  ponds  more  foetid 
than  any  human  nostrils  could  endure  ;  they  were  to  be  found 
as  you  must  remember,  one  just  under  Farmer  Archer's  win 
dow,  and  the  other  a  little  beyond  it.  Covered  drains  are  to 
be  made  wherever  drains  are  wanted,  and  the  causey  is  to  be 
new-laid.  When  all  this  is  done  and  the  road  well  gravelled, 
we  will  hold  our  heads  as  high  as  any  villagers  in  the  kingdom. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  at  work  on  the  road  from  Weston 
to  Olney.  Olney  is  also  itself  in  a  state  of  beautification,  and 
the  road  between  Olney  and  Bedford  is,  I  believe,  nearly 
finished,  but,  that  I  have  never  seen.  The  sooner  you  come  to 
look  at  these  things  with  your  own  eyes,  the  better. 

I  have  hardly  left  myself  room  to  tell  you  a  story  which  yet 
I  must  tell,  but  as  briefly  as  possible.  While  I  reposed  myself 
yesterday  evening  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Palmer,  lying  at  my 
length  on  the  counter,  a  labouring  man  came  in.  He  wanted 
a  hat  for  his  boy,  and  having  bought  one  at  two  shillings,  said 
he  must  have  a  handkerchief  for  himself,  a  silk  one,  to  wear 
about  his  neck  on  Sundays.  After  much  bargaining  he  suited 
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himself  with  one  at  last  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  I 
liked  the  man's  looks,  and  having  just  one  shilling  in  my  purse, 
I  held  it  to  him,  saying  :  Here,  honest  friend,  here's  something 
toward  paying  for  your  purchase  !  He  took  the  shilling  and 
looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  long  time,  saying  nothing.  At  last 
his  surprise  burst  forth  in  these  words — I  never  saw  such  a 
gentleman  in  my  life !  He  then  faced  about,  and  was  again 
for  a  long  time  silent ;  but  at  last,  turning  to  me  again  he  said 
— If  I  had  known  you  had  been  so  stout  I  would  have  had  a 
better.  Mr.  Andrews  told  him  that  the  cutting  oif  would 
make  no  difference  to  him,  and  he  might  have  a  better  if  he 
pleased,  so  he  took  one  at  the  price  of  five  shillings,  and  went 
away  all  astonishment  at  my  great  bounty.  I  have  learned 
since  that  he  is  a  very  worthy  industrious  fellow,  and  has  a 
mother  between  seventy  and  eighty,  who  walks  every  Sunday 
eight  miles  to  hearing,  as  they  call  it,  and  back  again.  This 
is  another  instance  that  my  skill  in  physiognomy  never  de 
ceives  me. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  coz.  With  the  love  of  all  here,  I  remain 
Ever  thine,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.S.  Since  I  heard  of  Mrs.  Madan's  death  I  have  thought 
much  of  her  daughter  Sally,  and  rejoice  to  hear  that  she  is  at 
last  provided  for. — We  packed  the  drawings  as  well  as  we  could, 
but  the  band-box  was  old  and  crazy  ;  and  was  crushed,  I  sup 
pose,  in  the  hamper.  I  sent  them  that  you  might  get  them 
framed  at  your  best  leisure,  for  here  we  cannot  frame  them. 

TO    LADY    HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  June  28,  1790. 

I  WRITE  now  merely  to  tell  you  that  the  tea  came  safe,  and  is 
excellent,  for  which  you  have  my  best  thanks  ; — and  to  entreat 
vou  to  send  forthwith  either  in  a  Bank  note  or  draft  on  your 
own  bank,  the  money  you  have  in  hand  for  me.  It  is  the 
season  of  payment  of  servants'  wages,  and  we  are  liable  also, 
or  shall  be  shortly,  to  some  demands  of  rent,  which  will  make 
the  receipt  of  said  money  very  convenient. 

We  proceed  much  in  the  usual  rate,  only  Mrs.  Unwin's  con 
stant  pain  in  her  side  has  at  last  produced  a  tumour  on  that 
part,  which  distresses  me  more  than  it  does  her.  Knowing 
neither  the  cause,  nor  in  what  it  is  likely  to  terminate,  I  can 
not  but  be  very  uneasy  about  it.  It  has  but  lately  appeared  ; 

s.  c. — 4.  o 
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as  she  describes  it,  it  is  half  a  hand's  breadth  in  dimension, 
and  projects  to  about  a  hand's  thickness.  If  you  should  hap 
pen  to  see  your  skilful  apothecary,  whose  name  I  cannot  now 
recover,  but  whom  Mr.  Rose  consulted,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  ask  his  opinion.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  consult  Mr.  Gregson. 

I  expect  to  see  shortly  Mrs.  Bodham  here  and  her  husband. 
If  they  come,  which  depends  on  the  recovery  of  a  relation  ot 
theirs,  at  present  very  much  indisposed,  they  will  stay,  I  ima 
gine,  a  parson's  week,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  fortnight  and  no 
longer.  September  in  the  mean  time  will  be  approaching,  and 
will  arrive  welcome,  most  welcome  to  us,  because  it  promises 
to  bring  you  with  it.  I  dreamed  last  night  that  you  are  at 
Bath  :  your  next  will  inform  me  whether  this  is  true  or  false. 
My  dream  was  owing  perhaps  merely  to  your  longer  silence 
than  usual,  for  which  not  knowing  how  to  account  while  I  am 
waking,  I  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  my  sleep. 

Adieu !  Let  me  hear  from  thee,  and  believe  me,  as  I  know 
thou  dost,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  compliments, 

Ever  thine,          WM.  COWPER. 

The  swelling  is  under  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  stomach,  on 
the  right. 

TO   MRS.    BODHAM1. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  Weston-Undcrwood,  July  7,  1791. 

MOST  true  it  is,  however  strange,  that  on  the  twenty-h'fth  of 
last  month  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  and  verily  thought  I  had 
sent  it.  But  opening  my  desk  the  day  before  yesterday,  there 
I  found  it.  Such  a  memory  have  I, — a  good  one  never,  but 
at  present  worse  than  usual,  my  head  being  filled  with  the 
cares  of  publication,  and  the  bargain  that  I  am  making  with 
my  bookseller. 

I  am  sorry  that  through  this  forgetfulness  of  mine  you  were 
disappointed,  otherwise  should  not  at  ah1  regret  that  my  letter 
never  reached  you  ;  for  it  consisted  principally  of  such  reasons 
as  I  could  muster  to  induce  you  to  consent  to  a  favourite  mea 
sure  to  which  you  have  consented  without  them.  Your  kind 
ness,  and  self-denying  disinterestedness  on  this  occasion  have 
endeared  you  to  us  all,  if  possible,  still  the  more,  and  are  truly  , 

1  For  this  letter  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Worship. 
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worthy  of  the  Rose  that  used  to  sit  smiling  on  my  knee,  I  will 
not  say  how  many  years*ago. 

Make  no  apologies,  my  dear,  that  thou  dost  not  write  more 
frequently.  Write  when  thou  canst,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
I  am  sensible,  as  I  believe  I  have  already  told  you,  that  there 
is  an  awkwardness  in  writing  to  those  with  whom  we  have 
hardly  ever  conversed,  in  consideration  of  which  I  feel  myself 
not  at  all  inclined,  either  to  wonder  at  or  to  blame  your  silence. 
At  the  same  time  be  it  known  to  you  that  you  must  not  take 
encouragement  from  this  my  great  moderation  to  write  less 
frequently  than  you  might,  lest  disuse  increasing  the  labour, 
you  should  at  last  write  not  at  all. 

That  I  should  visit  Norfolk  at  present  is  not  possible  : — I 
have  heretofore  pleaded  my  engagement  to  Homer  as  the  rea 
son,  and  a  reason  it  was,  while  it  subsisted,  that  was  absolutely 
insurmountable.  But  there  are  still  other  impediments  which 
it  would  neither  be  pleasant  to  me  to  relate,  nor  to  you  to 
know,  and  which  could  not  well  be  comprised  in  a  letter. 
Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say,  that  could  they  be  imparted,  you 
would  admit  the  force  of  them.  It  shall  be  our  mutual  con 
solation,  that  if  we  cannot  meet  at  Mattishall,  at  least  we  may 
meet  at  Weston,  and  that  we  shall  meet  here  with  double  satis 
faction,  being  now  so  numerous. 

Your  sister  is  well ;  Kitty  I  think  better  than  when  she 
came,  and  Johnny  ails  nothing,  except  that  if  he  eat  a  little 
more  supper  than  usual  he  is  apt  to  be  riotous  in  his  sleep. 
We  have  an  excellent  physician  at  Northampton,  whom  our 
dear  Catharine  wishes  to  consult,  and  I  have  recommended  it 
to  Johnny  to  consult  him  at  the  same  time.  His  nocturnal 
ailment  is,  I  dare  say,  within  the  reach  of  medical  advice,  and 
because  it  may  happen  sometime  or  other  to  be  very  hurtful 
to  him  I  heartily  wish  him  cured  of  it.  Light  suppers  and 
early  rising  perhaps  might  alone  be  sufficient ; — but  the  latter 
is  a  difficulty  that  threatens  not  to  be  easily  surmounted. 

We  are  all  of  one  mind  respecting  you,  therefore  I  send  the 
love  of  all,  though  I  shall  see  none  of  the  party  till  breakfast 
calls  us  together.  Great  preparation  is  making  in  the  empty 
house.  The  spiders  have  no  rest,  and  hardly  a  web  is  to  be 
seen,  where  lately  there  were  thousands. 

I  am  my  dearest  cousin,  with  best  respects  to  Mr.  Bodham, 
most  affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

o  2 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  July  11,  1791. 

YOTTR  draft  is  safe  in  our  possession,  and  will  soon  be  out  of 
it,  that  is  to  say,  will  soon  be  negotiated.  Many  thanks  for 
that,  and  still  more  for  your  kindness  in  bidding  me  draw  yet 
again,  should  I  have  occasion.  None  I  hope  will  offer.  I 
have  a  purse  at  Johnson's,  to  which,  if  need  should  arise,  I 
can  recur  at  pleasure.  The  present  is  rather  an  expensive 
time  with  us,  and  will  probably  cause  the  consumption  of  some 
part  of  my  loose  cash  in  the  hands  of  my  bookseller. 

I  am  not  much  better  pleased  with  that  dealer  in  authors 
than  yourself.  His  first  proposal,  which  was  to  pay  me  with 
my  own  money,  or  in  other  words  to  get  my  copy  for  nothing, 
not  only  dissatisfied  but  hurt  me,  implying,  as  I  thought,  the 
meanest  opinion  possible  of  my  labours.  For  that  for  which 
an  intelligent  man  will  give  nothing,  can  be  worth  nothing. 
The  consequence  was  that  my  spirits  sank  considerably  below 
par,  and  have  but  just  begun  to  recover  themselves.  His  second 
offer,  which  is  to  pay  all  expenses,  and  to  give  me  a  thousand 
pounds  next  midsummer,  leaving  the  copyright  still  in  my 
hands,  is  more  liberal.  With  this  offer  I  have  closed,  and  Mr. 
Rose  will  to-morrow  clench  the  bargain.  Josephus  understands 
that  Johnson  will  gain  two  hundred  pounds  by  it,  but  I  ap 
prehend  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  that  Mr.  Rose  is  right,  who 
estimates  his  gains  at  one.  Mr.  Hill's  mistake,  if  he  be  mis 
taken,  arises  from  his  rating  the  expenses  of  the  press  at  only 
five  hundred  pounds,  whereas  Johnson  rates  them  at  six.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am  contented.  If  he  gains  two,  I  shall  not 
grudge,  and  if  he  gains  but  one,  considering  all  things,  I 
think  he  will  gain  enough. 

As  to  Sephus'  scheme  of  signing  the  seven  hundred  copies 
in  order  to  prevent  a  clandestine  multiplication  of  them,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  feel  the  wisdom  of  it,  I  feel  also  an  unsur- 
mountable  dislike  of  it.  It  would  be  calling  Johnson  a  knave, 
and  telling  the  public  that  I  think  him  one.  Now,  though  I 
do  not  perhaps  think  so  highly  of  his  liberality  as  some  people 
do,  and  I  was  once  myself  disposed  to  think,  yet  I  have  no 
reason  at  present  to  charge  him  with  dishonesty,  I  must  even 
take  my  chance,  as  other  poets  do,  and  if  I  am  wronged,  must 
comfort  myself  with  what  somebody  has  said, — that  authors 
are  the  natural  prey  of  booksellers. 
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You  judge  right  in  supposing  that  I  pity  the  King  and 
Queen  of  France.  I  can  truly  say,  that,  except  the  late  melan 
choly  circumstances  of  our  own,  (when  our  sovereign  had  lost 
his  senses,  and  his  wife  was  almost  worried  out  of  hers,)  no 
royal  distresses  have  ever  moved  me  so  much.  And  still  I 
pity  them,  prisoners  as  they  are  now  for  life,  and  since  their 
late  unsuccessful  attempt,  likely  to  be  treated  more  scurvily 
than  ever.  Heaven  help  them,  for  in  their  case,  all  other  help 
seems  vain. 

The  establishment  of  our  guests  at  Weston  is  given  up  ;  not 
for  any  impediment  thrown  in  the  way  by  Mrs.  Bodham,  for 
uhe  consented  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness  to  the  measure, 
but  because  on  surveying  accurately  the  house  in  which  they 
must  have  dwelt,  it  was  found  to  be  so  mere  a  ruin  that  it 
would  have  cost  its  value  to  make  it  habitable.  They  could 
only  take  it  from  year  to  year,  for  which  reason  the  landlord 
would  do  nothing. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Mediterranean  hint ;  but  unless  I  were 
a  better  historian  than  I  am,  there  would  be  no  proportion 
between  the  theme  and  my  ability.  It  seems  indeed  not  to  be 
so  properly  a  subject  for  one  poem  as  for  a  dozen. 

I  was  pleased  with  Bouillie's  letter,  or  to  say  truth,  rather 
with  the  principles  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The  letter  itself 
seems  too  much  the  language  of  passion,  and  can  only  be 
cleared  of  the  charge  of  extravagance  by  the  accomplishment 
of  its  denunciations, — an  event,  I  apprehend,  not  much  to  be 
expected. 

We  are  all  well  except  poor  Catharine,  who  yesterday  con 
sulted  Dr.  Kerr,  and  to-day  is  sick  of  his  prescription.  Our 
affectionate  hearts  all  lay  themselves  at  your  pettitoes,  and 
with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  remembrances,  I  remain,  for  my  own 
peculiar,  most  entirely  thine,  WM.  COWPER. 

The  Frogs  are  expected  here  on  Wednesday. 

TO   THE   EEY.    JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  July  22,    1791. 

I  DIB  not  foresee,  when  I  challenged  you  to  a  brisker  corre 
spondence,  that  a  new  engagement  of  all  my  leisure  was  at 
hand  ; — a  new,  and  yet  an  old  one.  An  interleaved  copy  of 
my  Homer  arrived  soon  after  from  Johnson,  in  which  he  re 
commended  it  to  me  to  make  any  alterations  that  might  yet  be 
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expedient,  with  a  view  to  another  impression.  The  alterations 
that  I  make  are  indeed  but  few,  and  they  are  also  short :  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  half  a  line  in  two  thousand.  But  the 
lines  are,  I  suppose,  nearly  forty  thousand  in  all ;  and  to  revise 
them  critically  must  consequently  be  a  work  of  labour.  I  sus 
pend  it,  however,  for  your  sake,  till  the  present  sheet  be  filled, 
and  that  I  may  not  seem  to  shrink  from  my  own  offer. 

Mr.  Bean  has  told  me  that  he  saw  you  at  Bedford,  and  gave 
us  your  reasons  for  not  coming  our  way.  It  is  well,  so  far  as 
your  own  comfortable  lodging  and  our  gratification  were  con 
cerned,  that  you  did  not ;  for  our  house  is  brimful,  as  it  has 
been  all  the  summer,  with  my  relations  from  Norfolk.  We 
should  all  have  been  mortified,  both  you  and  we,  had  you  been 
obliged,  as  you  must  have  been,  to  seek  a  residence  elsewhere. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Venn's  labours  below  are  so  near  to  a 
conclusion.  I  have  seen  few  men  whom  I  could  have  loved 
more,  had  opportunity  been  given  me  to  know  him  better. 
So,  at  least,  I  have  thought  as  often  as  I  have  seen  him.  But 
when  I  saw  him  last,  which  is  some  years  since,  he  appeared 
then  so  much  broken,  that  I  could  not  have  imagined  he 
would  last  so  long.  Were  I  capable  of  envying,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  a  good  man,  I  should  envy  him,  and  Mr. 
Berridge,  and  yourself ;  who  have  spent,  and,  while  they  last, 
will  continue  to  spend  your  lives,  in  the  service  of  the  only 
Master  worth  serving ;  labouring  always  for  the  souls  of  men, 
and  not  to  tickle  their  ears,  as  I  do.  But  this  I  can  say — God 
knows  how  much  rather  I  would  be  the  obscure  tenant  of  a 
lath-and-plaster  cottage,  with  a  lively  sense  of  my  interest  in  a 
Redeemer,  than  the  most  admired  object  of  public  notice  with 
out  it.  Alas !  what  is  a  whole  poem,  even  one  of  Homer's, 
compared  with  a  single  aspiration  that  finds  its  way  imme 
diately  to  God,  though  clothed  in  ordinary  language,  or  perhaps 
not  articulated  at  all.  These  are  my  sentiments  as  much  as 
ever  they  were,  though  my  days  are  all  running  to  waste 
among  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work  ;  and  if  I  am  ordained  to  work  to  better  purpose, 
that  desirable  period  cannot  be  very  distant.  My  day  is  be 
ginning  to  shut  in,  as  every  man's  must,  who  is  on  the  verge 
of  sixty. 

All  the  leisure  that  I  have  had  of  late  for  thinking  has  been 
given  to  the  riots  at  Birmingham.  What  a  horrid  zeal  for  the 
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church,  and  what  a  horrid  loyalty  to  government,  have  mani 
fested  themselves  there !  How  little  do  they  dream  that  they 
could  not  have  dishonoured  their  idol  the  Establishment  more, 
and  that  the  great  Bishop  of  souls  himself  with  abhorrence 
rejects  their  service  !  But  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  ; — break 
fast  calls  me  ;  and  all  my  post-breakfast  time  must  be  given 
to  poetry.  Adieu  !  Most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  BULL,  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  BULL,  Weston,  July  27,  1792. 

MINDFUL  of  my  promise  I  take  the  pen,  though  fearing,  and 
with  reason  enough,  that  the  performance  will  be  hardly  worth 
the  postage.  Such  as  it  is  however,  here  it  comes,  and  if  you 
like  it  not,  you  must  thank  yourself  for  it. 

I  have  blest  myself  on  your  account  that  you  are  at  Brighton 
and  not  at  Birmingham,  where  it  seems  they  are  so  loyal  and 
so  pious  that  they  show  no  mercy  to  dissenters.  How  can 
you  continue  in  a  persuasion  so  offensive  to  the  wise  and  good ! 
Do  you  not  yet  perceive  that  the  Bishops  themselves  hate  you 
not  more  than  the  very  blacksmith  of  the  establishment,  and 
will  you  not  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of  your  aversion  to 
red-nosed  singing  men  and  organs  ?  Come — be  received  into 
the  bosom  of  mother-church,  so  shall  you  never  want  a  jig  for 
your  amusement  on  Sundays,  and  shall  save  perhaps  your 
academy  from  a  conflagration. 

As  for  me,  I  go  on  at  the  old  rate,  giving  all  my  time  to 
Homer,  who  I  suppose  was  a  Presbyterian  too,  for  I  understand 
that  the  church  of  England  will  by  no  means  acknowledge  him 
as  one  of  hers.  He,  I  say,  has  all  my  time,  except  a  little  that 
I  give  every  day  to  no  very  cheering  prospects  of  futurity.  I 
would  I  were  a  Hottentot,  or  even  a  dissenter,  so  that  my 
views  of  an  hereafter  were  more  comfortable.  But  such  as  I 
am,  hope,  if  it  please  God,  may  visit  even  me  ;  and  should  we 
ever  meet  again,  possibly  we  may  part  no  more.  Then,  if 
Presbyterians  ever  find  the  way  to  heaven,  you  and  I  may 
know  each  other  in  that  better  world,  and  rejoice  in  the  recital 
of  the  terrible  things  that  we  endured  in  this.  I  will  wager 
sixpence  with  you  now,  that  when  that  day  comes,  you  shall 
acknowledge  my  story  a  more  wonderful  one  than  yours  ; — 
only  order  your  executors  to  put  sixpence  in  your  mouth  when 
they  bury  you,  that  you  may  have  wherewithal  to  pay  me. 
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I  have  received  a  long  letter  from  an  unknown  somebody, 
filled  with  the  highest  eulogiums  on  my  Homer.  This  has 
raised  my  spirits,  and  is  the  true  cause  of  all  the  merriment 
with  which  I  have  greeted  you  this  morning.  Pardon  me,  as 
Vellum  says  in  the  Comedy,  for  being  jocular.  Mrs.  Unwin 
joins  me  in  love  to  yourself  and  your  very  good  son,  and  we 
both  hope  and  both  sincerely  wish  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Bull's  re 
covery.  Yours  affectionately,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE    EEV.    WALTER   BAGOT. 
MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  WeStOH,  Aug.  2,  1791. 

I  WAS  much  obliged,  and  still  feel  myself  much  obliged  to 
Lady  Bagot,  for  the  visit  with  which  she  favoured  me.  Had  it 
been  possible  that  I  could  have  seen  Lord  Bagot  too,  I  should 
have  been  completely  happy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I  was  that 
morning  in  better  spirits  than  usual ;  and  though  I  arrived  late, 
and  after  a  long  walk,  and  extremely  hot,  which  is  a  circumstance 
very  apt  to  disconcert  me,  yet  I  was  not  disconcerted  half  so 
much  as  I  generally  am  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  especially  of 
a  stranger  lady,  and  more  especially  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger 
lady  of  quality.  When  the  servant  told  me  that  Lady  Bagot 
was  in  the  parlour,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees ;  but  the 
moment  I  saw  her,  at  least  when  I  had  been  a  minute  in  her 
company,  I  felt  them  rise  again,  and  they  soon  rose  even 
above  their  former  pitch.  I  know  two  ladies  of  fashion  now, 
whose  manners  have  this  effect  upon  me.  The  Lady  in  ques 
tion,  and  the  Lady  Spencer.  I  am  a  shy  animal,  and  want 
much  kindness  to  make  me  easy.  Such  I  shall  be  to  my  dying 
day. 

Here  sit  I,  calling  myself  shy,  yet  have  just  published  by 
the  by,  two  great  volumes  of  poetry. 

This  reminds  me  of  Ranger's  observation  in  the  Suspicious 
Husband,  who  says  to  somebody,  I  forgot  whom — "  There  is 
a  degree  of  assurance  in  you  modest  men,  that  we  impudent 
fellows  can  never  arrive  at  !•" — Assurance  indeed  !  Have  you 
seen  'em  ?  What  do  you  think  they  are  ?  Nothing  less  I  can 
tell  you  than  a  translation  of  Homer.  Of  the  sublimest  poet 
in  the  world.  That's  all.  Can  I  ever  have  the  impudence  to 
call  myself  shy  again  ? 

You  live,  I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  ? 
What  must  you  not  have  felt  on  the  late  alarming  occasion  ! 
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You  I  suppose  could  see  the  fires  from  your  windows.  We, 
who  only  heard  the  news  of  them,  have  trembled.  Never  sure 
was  religious  zeal  more  terribly  manifested,  or  more  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  own  cause. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  am,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  com 
pliments,  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   MRS.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Aug.  4,  1791. 

YOUR  last  letter,  which  gave  us  so  unfavourable  an  account  of 
your  health,  and  which  did  not  speak  much  more  comfortably 
of  Mr.  King's,  affected  us  with  much  concern.  Of  Dr.  Raitt 
we  may  say  in  the  words  of  Milton, 

His  long  experience  did  attain 

To  something  like  prophetic  strain ; 

for  as  he  foretold  to  you,  so  he  foretold  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  that 
though  her  disorders  might  not  much  threaten  life,  they  would 
yet  cleave  to  her  to  the  last ;  and  she  and  perfect  health  must 
ever  be  strangers  to  each  other.  Such  was  his  prediction,  and 
it  has  been  hitherto  accomplished.  Either  headache  or  pain 
in  the  side  has  been  her  constant  companion  ever  since  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  As  for  myself,  I  cannot  properly 
say  that  I  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health,  though  in  general  I 
have  it,  because  I  have  it  accompanied  with  frequent  fits  of 
dejection,  to  which  less  health  and  better  spirits  would,  per 
haps,  be  infinitely  preferable.  But  it  pleased  God  that  I  should 
be  born  hi  a  country  where  melancholy  is  the  national  charac 
teristic  ;  and  of  a  house  more  than  commonly  subject  to  it. 
To  say  truth,  I  have  often  wished  myself  a  Frenchman. 

N.B.  I  write  this  in  very  good  spirits. 

You  gave  us  so  little  hope  in  your  last  that  we  should  have 
your  company  this  summer  at  Weston,  that  to  repeat  our  in 
vitation  seems  almost  like  teasing  you.  I  will  only  say,  there 
fore,  that  my  Norfolk  friends  having  left  us,  of  whose  expected 
arrival  here  I  believe  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  we  should 
be  happy  could  you  succeed  them.  We  now,  indeed,  expect 
Lady  Hesketh,  but  not  immediately  :  she  seldom  sees  Weston 
till  all  its  summer  beauties  are  fled,  and  red  brown  and  yellow 
have  supplanted  the  universal  verdure. 

My  Homer  is  gone  forth,  and  I  can  devoutly  say — Joy  go 
with  it !  What  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  gene- 
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rality,  I  cannot  tell,  having  heard  no  more  about  it  since  its 
publication  than  if  no  such  work  existed.  I  must  except, 
however,  an  anonymous  eulogium  from  some  man  of  letters, 
which  I  received  about  a  week  ago.  It  was  kind  in  a  perfect 
stranger,  as  he  avows  himself  to  be,  to  relieve  me,  at  so  early 
a  day,  from  much  of  the  anxiety  that  I  could  not  but  feel  on 
such  an  occasion.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  who  he  is,  only 
that  I  might  thank  him. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is  this  moment  come  down  to  breakfast, 
joins  me  in  affectionate  compliments  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
King  ;  and  I  am,  my  dear  madam, 

Most  sincerely  yours,         W.  C. 

TO  THE   EEV.   ME.    HUEDIS. 

MY    DEAR   SIR,     *  WestOH,  Aug.  9,  1791. 

I  NEVER  make  a  correspondent  wait  for  an  answer  through 
idleness,  or  want  of  proper  respect  for  him ;  but  if  I  am  silent 
it  is  because  I  am  busy,  or  not  well,  or  because  I  stay  till 
something  occurs,  that  may  make  my  letter  at  least  a  little 
better  than  mere  blank  paper.  I  therefore  write  speedily  in 
reply  to  yours,  being  at  present  neither  much  occupied,  nor  at 
all  indisposed,  nor  forbidden  by  a  dearth  of  materials. 

I  wish  always  when  I  have  a  new  piece  in  hand  to  be  as 
secret  as  you,  and  there  was  a  time  when  I  could  be  so.  Then 
I  lived  the  life  of  a  solitary,  was  not  visited  by  a  single  neigh 
bour,  because  I  had  none  with  whom  I  could  associate  ;  nor 
never  had  an  intimate.  This  was  when  I  dwelt  at  Olney ;  but 
since  I  have  removed  to  Weston  the  case  is  different.  Here  I 
am  visited  by  all  around  me,  and  study  in  a  room  exposed  to 
all  manner  of  inroads.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room 
in  which  we  dine,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  to  be  found  by  all 
who  seek  me.  They  find  me  generally  at  my  desk,  and  with 
my  work,  whatever  it  be,  before  me,  unless  perhaps  I  have 
conjured  it  into  its  hiding  place  before  they  have  had  time  to 
enter.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  consequently, 
sooner  or  later,  I  cannot  fail  to  be  detected.  Possibly  you, 
who  I  suppose  have  a  snug  study,  would  find  it  impracticable 
to  attend  to  any  thing  closely  in  an  apartment  exposed  as 
mine  ;  but  use  has  made  it  familiar  to  me,  and  so  familiar, 
that  neither  servants  going  and  coming  disconcert  me ;  nor 
even  if  a  lady,  with  an  oblique  glance  of  her  eye,  catches  two 
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or  three  lines  of  my  MS.,  do  I  feel  myself  inclined  to  blush, 
though  naturally  the  shyest  of  mankind. 

You  did  well,  I  believe,  to  cashier  the  subject  of  which  you 
gave  me  a  recital.  It  certainly  wants  those  ayremens,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  subject  in  verse.  It  is  a 
curious  story,  and  so  far  as  the  poor  young  lady  was  concerned 
a  very  affecting  one  ;  but  there  is  a  coarseness  in  the  character 
of  the  hero,  that  would  have  spoiled  all.  In  fact,  I  find  it 
myself  a  much  easier  matter  to  write,  than  to  get  a  convenient 
theme  to  write  on. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  as  you  go  both  with 
Pope  and  with  Homer.  It  is  impossible  in  any  other  way  of 
management  to  know  whether  the  Translation  be  well  executed 
or  not,  and  if  well,  in  what  degree.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
such  a  process,  that  I  first  became  dissatisfied  with  Pope. 
More  than  thirty  years  since,  and  when  I  was  a  young  Temp 
lar,  I  accompanied  him  with  his  original,  line  by  line,  through 
both  poems.  A  fellow  student  of  mine,  a  person  of  fine  classic 
taste,  joined  himself  with  me  in  the  labour.  We  were  neither 
of  us,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  diligent  in  our  proper  busi 
ness. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  reviewers,  whosoever  they  may  be, 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  me  as  you  do.  I  want  no  praise 
that  I  am  not  entitled  to  ;  but  of  that  to  which  I  am  entitled 
I  should  be  loth  to  lose  a  tittle,  having  worked  hard  to  earn  it. 

I  would  heartily  second  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  recom 
mending  to  you  a  close  pursuit  of  your  Hebrew  studies,  were 
it  not  that  I  wish  you  to  publish  what  I  may  understand.  Do 
both,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Your  remarks,  if  I  may  but  receive  them  soon  enough  to 
serve  me  in  case  of  a  new  edition,  will  be  extremely  welcome. 

W.  C. 

TO   JOHN   JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHXNY,  WestOH,  Aug.  9,  1791. 

TIIE  little  that  I  have  heard  about  Homer  myself  has  been 

equally,  or  more  flattering  than  Dr. 's  intelligence, 

so  that  I  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  I  have  not  studied  the 
old  Grecian,  and  how  to  dress  him,  so  long  and  so  intensely, 
to  no  purpose.  At  present  I  am  idle,  both  on  account  of  my 
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eyes,  and  because  I  know  not  to  what  to  attach  myself  in  par 
ticular.  Many  different  plans  and  projects  are  recommended 
to  me.  Some  call  aloud  for  original  verse,  others  for  more 
translation,  and  others  for  other  things.  Providence,  I  hope, 
will  direct  me  in  my  choice  ;  for  other  guide  I  have  none,  nor 
wish  for  another.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Johnny. 

W.  C.1 

TO   LADY   HESKSTH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  Aug.  30,  1791. 

THE  walls  of  Ogressa's  chamber  shall  be  furnished  as  elegantly  as 
they  can  be,  and  at  little  cost;  and  when  you  see  them  you  shall 
cry — Bravo  !  Bedding  we  have,  but  two  chairs  will  be  wanting, 
the  servants'  hall  having  engaged  all  our  supernumeraries. 
These  you  will  either  send  or  give  us  commission  to  buy  them. 
Such  as  will  suit  may  be  found  probably  at  Maurice  Smith's, 
of  house-furnishing  memory ;  and  this  latter  course  I  should 
think  the  best,  because  they  are  of  all  things  most  liable  to 
fracture  in  a  waggon. 

I  know  not  how  it  can  have  happened  that  Homer  is  such  a 
secret  at  Tunbridge,  for  I  can  tell  you  that  his  fame  is  on  the 
wing,  and  flies  rapidly.  Johnson,  however,  seems  to  be  clear 
from  blame  ;  and  when  you  recollect  that  the  whole  edition  is 
his  by  purchase,  and  that  he  has  no  possible  way  to  get  his 
money  again  but  by  the  sale  of  it,  thou  thyself  wilt  think  so. 
A  tradesman, — an  old  stager  too,  may  safely  be  trusted  with  - 
his  own  interest. 

I  have  spoken  big  words  about  Homer's  fame,  and  bigger 
perhaps  than  my  intelligence  will  justify,  for  I  have  not  heard 
much,  but  what  I  have  heard  has  been  pretty  much  to  the 
purpose.  First,  little  Johnny  going  through  Cambridge,  in 
his  way  home,  learned  from  his  tutor  there  that  it  had  found 
many  admirers  amongst  the  best  qualified  judges  of  that  uni 
versity,  and  that  they  were  very  liberal  of  their  praises. 
Secondly,  Mr.  Rye  wrote  me  word  lately  that  a  certain  candid 
fair  critic  and  excellent  judge,  of  the  county  of  Northampton, 
gives  it  high  encomiums.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Rye  came  over  him 
self  from  Gayhurst  yesterday  on  purpose  to  tell  me  how  much 
he  was  delighted  with  it.  He  had  just  been  reading  the  sixth 

1  The  translation  alluded  to  was  that  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poetry  of 
Milton. 
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Iliad,  and  comparing  it  with  Pope  and  with  the  original,  and 
professed  himself  enchanted.  Fourthly,  Mr.  Frog  is  much 
pleased  with  it ;  and  fifthly,  Henry  Cowper  is  bewitched  with 
it ;  and  sixthly,  so  are — you  and  I, — f a  svffit. 

But  now  if  thou  hast  the  faculty  of  erecting  thy  ears,  lift 
them  into  the  air,  first  taking  off  thy  cap,  that  they  may  have 
the  highest  possible  elevation.  Mrs.  Unwin  says, — No,  don't 
tell  her  ladyship  all, — tell  her  only  enough  to  raise  her  curi 
osity,  that  she  may  come  the  sooner  to  Weston  to  have  it  gra 
tified.  But  I  say, — Yes,  I  will  tell  her  all,  lest  she  should  be 
overcharged  and  burst  by  the  way. 

The  Chancellor  and  I,  my  dear,  have  had  a  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  Homer.  He  had  doubts  it  seems  about  the 
propriety  of  translating  him  in  blank  verse,  and  wrote  to 
Henry  to  tell  him  so,  adding  a  translation  of  his  own  in  rhyme 
of  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Phoenix,  in  the  ninth  book ;  and 
referring  him  to  me,  who,  he  said,  could  elevate  it,  and  polish 
it,  and  give  it  the  tone  of  Homer.  Henry  sent  this  letter  to 
me,  and  I  answered  it  in  one  to  his  lordship,  but  not  meddling 
with  his  verses,  for  I  remembered  what  happened  between  Gil 
Bias  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  lordship  sent  me 
two  sheets  in  reply,  filled  with  arguments  in  favour  of  rhyme, 
which  I  was  to  answer  if  I  could ;  and  containing  another 
translation  of  the  same  passage,  only  in  blank  verse,  leaving  it 
to  me  to  give  it  rhyme,  to  make  it  close,  and  faithful,  and 
poetical.  All  this  I  performed  as  best  I  could ;  and  yester 
day  I  heard  from  him  again.  In  this  last  letter  he  says, — "  I 
am  clearly  convinced  that  Homer  may  be  best  translated  with 
out  rhyme,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the  passages  I  have 
looked  into." 

Such  is  the  candour  of  a  wise  man  and  a  real  scholar.  I 
would  to  Heaven  that  all  prejudiced  persons  were  like  him  ! — 
I  answered  this  letter  immediately ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  our 
correspondence  ends.  Have  I  not  made  a  great  convert  ?  You 
shall  see  the  letters  both  his  and  mine  when  you  come. 

My  picture  hangs  in  the  study.  I  will  not  tell  thee  what 
others  think  of  it ;  but  thou  shalt  judge  for  thyself.  I  alto 
gether  approve  Mrs.  Carter's  sentiments  upon  the  Birmingham 
riots,  and  admire  her  manner  of  expressing  them.  The  Frogs 
came  down  to-day,  bringing  Catharina  with  them.  Mrs.  Frog 
has  caught  cold,  as  I  hear,  in  her  journey ;  therefore  how  she 
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may  be  now  I  know  not,  but  before  she  went  she  was  well  and 
in  excellent  spirits.  I  rejoice  that  thy  poor  lungs  can  play 
freely,  and  shall  be  happy  when  they  can  do  the  same  at 
Weston.  My  eyes  are  weak,  and  somewhat  inflamed,  and 
have  never  been  well  this  month  past. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  tolerably  well, — that  is,  much  as  usual.  She 
joins  me  in  best  love,  and  in  every  thing  that  you  can  wish  us 
both  to  feel  for  you. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  coz, 

Ever  thine,        WM.  COWPER. 

TO  ME.    JOHNSON,   BOOKSELLEE. 

DEAR  SIB,  Weston  Underwood,  Sept.  11,  1791. 

I  HAVE  made  some  alterations  in  the  printed  proposals — I 
should  rather  say  in  the  wording  of  them,  the  reasons  of  which 
I  need  not  mention  ;  those  for  the  most  material  will  suggest 
themselves. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  your  terms,  and  shall  be  glad 
if  the  labourer  prove  worthy  of  his  hire. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  also  for  liberty  given  me  to  draw  on 
you  at  my  pleasure.  But  my  purpose  being  to  leave  the  bond- 
money  inviolate  till  tune  of  payment  shall  arrive,  I  mean  to 
trouble  you  at  present  only  with  a  draft  for  fifty  pounds  pay 
able  a  fortnight  after  date,  which  the  arrears  you  mention  will 
make  good,  whenever  paid  ;  that  they  will  be  paid  is  certain, 
though  the  time  when,  is  not  so.  When  the  whole  is  received 
there  will  be  a  small  surplus  in  your  hands,  which  I  will  beg 
you  to  remit  to  me  without  further  demand. 

I  give  you  a  discharge  for  Mr.  Walter  Bagot's  twenty  pounds 
subscription.  Lady  Walsingham  stands  in  the  list  as  a  simple 
subscriber,  which  is  a  mistake  :  she  sent  five  guineas. 

What  do  you  apprehend  will  be  the  effect  of  Boydell's  op 
position  ?  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   SAMUEL  EOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  Sept.  14,  1791. 

WHOEVEE  reviews  me  will  in  fact  have  a  laborious  task  of  it, 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  ought  to  move  leisurely,  and 
to  exercise  much  critical  discernment.  In  the  mean  time  my 
courage  is  kept  up  by  the  arrival  of  such  testimonies  in  my 
favour,  as  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  coming  from  quarters 
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the  most  respectable.  I  have  reason  therefore  to  hope  that 
our  periodical  judges  will  not  be  very  adverse  to  me,  and  that 
perhaps  they  may  even  favour  me.  If  one  man  of  taste  and 
letters  is  pleased,  another  man  so  qualified  can  hardly  be  dis 
pleased  ;  and  if  critics  of  a  different  description  grumble, 
they  will  not  however  materially  hurt  me. 

You,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me  to  be  employed, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been  called  to  a  new  literary 
engagement,  and  that  I  have  not  refused  it.  A  Milton  that  is 
to  rival,  and  if  possible  to  exceed  in  splendour  Boydell's 
Shakespeare,  is  in  contemplation,  and  I  am  in  the  editor's 
office.  Fuseli  is  the  painter.  My  business  will  be  to  select 
notes  from  others,  and  to  write  original  notes  ;  to  translate  the 
Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and  to  give  a  correct  text.  I  shall 
have  years  allowed  me  to  do  it  in.  W.  C. 

i 

TO   THE   REV.    WALTER  BAQOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOH,  Sept.  21,   1791. 

OF  all  the  testimonies  in  favour  of  my  Homer  that  I  have  re 
ceived,  none  has  given  me  so  sincere  a  pleasure  as  that  of  Lord 
Bagot.  It  is  an  unmixed  pleasure  and  without  a  drawback  ; 
because  I  know  him  to  be  perfectly,  and  in  all  respects,  whe 
ther  erudition  or  a  fine  taste  be  in  question,  so  well  qualified  to 
judge  me,  that  I  can  neither  expect  nor  wish  a  sentence  more 
valuable  than  his — 

tlffoic'  dvrfir} 

'Ev  aTrjdfaffi.  fi'ivti,  ical  poi  0i\a  yavar'  opajptt. 

I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  your  volumes,  and 
are  prepared  to  second  the  applauses  of  your  brother, — else, 
woe  be  to  you !  I  wrote  to  Johnson  immediately  on  the  re 
ceipt  of  your  last,  giving  him  a  strict  injunction  to  dispatch 
them  to  you  without  delay.  He  had  sold  some  time  since  a 
hundred  of  the  unsubscribed-for  copies. 

I  have  not  a  history  in  the  world  except  Baker's  Chronicle, 
and  that  I  borrowed  three  years  ago  from  Mr.  Throckmorton. 
Now  the  case  is  this  ;  I  am  translating  Milton's  third  Elegy — 
his  Elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
begins  it  with  saying,  that  while  he  was  sitting  alone,  de 
jected,  and  musing  on  many  melancholy  themes, — first,  the 
idea  of  the  plague  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  and  of  the 
havoc  made  by  it  among  the  great.  Then  he  proceeds  thus  : 
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Turn  memini  clarigue  ducts,  fratrisque  verendi 

Intempestivis  ossa  crtmata  royis  : 
Et  memini  Heroum,  quos  vidit  ad  athera  raptos, 

Flevit  et  anrissot  Belgia  tola  duces.   - 

I  cannot  learn  from  my  only  oracle,  Baker,  -who  this  famous 
leader  and  his  reverend  brother  were.  Neither  does  he  at  all 
ascertain  for  me  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  second  of  these 
couplets.  I  am  not  yet  possessed  of  Warton,  who  probably 
explains  it,  nor  can  be  for  a  month  to  come.  Consult  him 
for  me  if  you  have  him,  or  if  you  have  him  not  consult  some 
other ; — or  you  may  find  the  intelligence  perhaps  in  your  own 
budget ;  no  matter  how  you  come  by  it,  only  send  it  to  me  if 
you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  hate  to  leave  unsolved  diffi 
culties  behind  me.  In  the  first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton 
wasseventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  wrote  this  Elegy.  The  period 
therefore  to  which  I  would  refer  you,  is  the  two  or  three  last 
years  of  James  the  First.  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    MBS.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Oct.  21,  1791. 

You  could  not  have  sent  me  more  agreeable  news  than  that  of 
your  better  health,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  making 
me  the  first  of  your  correspondents  to  whom  you  have  given 
that  welcome  intelligence.  This  is  a  favour  which  I  should 
have  acknowledged  much  sooner,  had  not  a  disorder  in  my 
eyes,  to  which  I  have  always  been  extremely  subject,  required 
that  I  should  make  as  little  use  of  my  pen  as  possible.  I  felt 
much  for  you,  when  I  read  that  part  of  your  letter  in  which 
you  mention  your  visitors,  and  the  fatigue  which,  indisposed 
as  you  have  been,  they  could  not  fail  to  occasion  you.  Agree 
able  as  you  would  have  found  them  at  another  time,  and 
happy  as  you  would  have  been  in  their  company,  you  could 
not  but  feel  the  addition  they  necessarily  made  to  your  do 
mestic  attentions  as  a  considerable  inconvenience.  But  I  have 
always  said,  and  shall  never  say  otherwise,  that  if  patience 
under  adversity,  and  submission  to  the  afflicting  hand  of  God, 
be  true  fortitude, — which  no  reasonable  person  can  deny, — 
then  your  sex  have  ten  times  more  true  fortitude  to  boast 
than  ours ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  you  carried 
yourself  with  infinitely  more  equanimity  on  that  occasion 
than  I  should  have  done,  or  any  he  of  my  acquaintance. 
Why  is  it,  since  the  first  offender  on  earth  was  a  woman, 
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that  the  women  are  nevertheless,  in  all  the  most  import 
ant  points,  superior  to  the  men  ?  That  they  are  so,  I  will 
not  allow  to  be  disputed,  having  observed  it  ever  since  I  was 
capable  of  making  the  observation.  I  believe,  on  recollection, 
that  when  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you  here,  we  agitated 
this  question  a  little  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  that  we  arrived 
at  any  decision  of  it.  The  Scripture  calls  you  the  weaker  ves 
sels  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  there 
fore,  may  be  found  in  those  other  words  of  Scripture, — My 
strength  is  perfected  in  weakness.  Unless  you  can  furnish  me 
with  a  better  key  than  this,  I  shall  be  much  inclined  to  believe 
that  I  have  found  the  true  one. 

I  am  deep  in  a  new  literary  engagement,  being  retained  by 
my  bookseller  as  editor  of  an  intended  most  magnificent  pub 
lication  of  Milton's  Poetical  Works.  This  will  occupy  me  as 
much  as  Homer  did  for  a  year  or  two  to  come ;  and  when  I 
have  finished  it,  I  shall  have  run  through  all  the  degrees  of 
my  profession,  as  author,  translator,  and  editor.  I  know  not 
that  a  fourth  could  be  found ;  but  if  a  fourth  can  be  found,  I 
dare  say  I  shall  find  it. 

Mrs.  Unwin  joins  me  in  best  compliments  to  yourself  and 
Mr.  King,  who  I  hope  by  this  time  has  entirely  recovered  from 
the  cold  he  had  when  you  wrote,  and  from  all  the  effects  of  it. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  you  that  you  have  had  no  more 
attacks  of  your  most  painful  disorder  in  the  stomach,  and  re 
main  in  the  mean  time,  my  dear  madam,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant,  W.  C. 

TO    CLOTWOETHY    EOWLET,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  ROWLEY,  Weston  Underwood,  Oct.  22,  1791. 

How  often  am  I  to  be  mortified  by  hearing  that  you  have  been 
within  sixty  miles  of  me,  and  have  taken  your  flight  again  to 
an  immeasureable  distance  ?  Will  you  never  in  one  of  these 
excursions  to  England,  (three  of  which  at  least  you  have  made 
since  we  have  had  intercourse  by  letter,) — will  you  never  find 
your  way  to  Weston  ?  Consider  that  we  are  neither  of  us  im 
mortal,  and  that  if  we  do  not  contrive  to  meet  before  we  are 
fifty  years  older,  our  meeting  in  this  world  at  least  will  be  an 
affair  altogether  hopeless  ;  for  by  that  time  your  travelling 
days  will  be  over,  as  mine  have  been  these  many  years. 

I  often  think  of  Carr,  and  shall  always  think  of  him  with 
s.  c. — 1.  p 
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affection.  Should  I  never  see  him  more,  I  never  shall,  I 
trust,  be  capable  of  forgetting  his  indefatigable  attention  to  me 
during  the  last  year  I  spent  in  London.  Two  years  after  I 
invited  him  to  Huntingdon,  where  I  lived  at  that  time,  but  he 
pleaded  some  engagement,  and  I  have  neither  seen  him  nor 
heard  of  him,  except  from  yourself,  from  that  hour  to  the 
present.  I  know  by  experience  with  what  reluctance  we  move 
when  we  have  been  long  fixed ;  but  could  he  prevail  on  him 
self  to  move  hither  he  would  make  me  very  happy ;  and  when 
you  write  to  him  next  you  may  tell  him  so. 

I  have  to  tell  you  in  answer  to  your  question,  what  I  am 
doing, — that  I  am  preparing  to  appear  in  a  new  character,  not 
as  an  author,  but  as  an  editor ; — editor  of  Milton's  Poetical 
Works,  which  are  about  to  be  published  in  a  more  splendid 
style  than  ever  yet.  My  part  of  the  business  is  to  translate 
the  Latin  and  Italian  pieces,  to  settle  the  text,  to  select  notes 
from  others,  and  to  write  notes  of  my  own.  At  present  the  trans 
lation  employs  me  ;  when  that  shall  be  finished,  I  must  begin 
to  read  all  the  books  that  I  can  scrape  together,  of  which  either 
Milton  or  his  works  are  the  subject ;  and  that  done  shall  pro 
ceed  to  my  commentary.  Few  people  have  studied  Milton 
more,  or  are  more  familiar  with  his  poetry,  than  myself ;  but 
I  never  looked  into  him  yet  with  the  eyes  of  an  annotator  : 
therefore  whether  I  may  expect  much  or  little  difficulty,  I  know 
no  more  than  you  do,  but  I  shall  be  occupied  in  the  business, 
110  doubt,  these  two  years.  Fuseli  is  to  be  the  painter,  and 
will  furnish  thirty  capital  pictures  to  the  engraver. 

I  have  little  poems  in  plenty,  but  nothing  that  I  can  send  to 
Ireland,  unless  you  could  put  me  into  a  way  of  conveying 
them  thither  at  free  cost,  for  should  you  be  obliged  to  pay  for 
them,  le  jeu  ne  vaudra  pas  les  chandelles. 

I  rejoice  that  your  family  are  all  well,  and  in  every  thing 
that  conduces  to  your  happiness.  Adieu,  my  good,  old,  and 
valued  friend ;  permit  me  to  thank  you  once  more  for  your 
kind  services  in  the  matter  of  my  subscription, 

And  believe  me  most  truly  yours,  \VM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EEV.  WALTEE  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Oct.  25,  1791. 

YOUE  unexpected  and  transient  visit,  like  every  thing  else  that 
is  past,  has  now  the  appearance  of  a  dream ;  but  it  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  such  dreams  could  re- 
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cur  more  frequently.  Your  brother  Chester  repeated  his  visit 
yesterday,  and  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  At  such 
times  he  has,  now  and  then,  the  very  look  that  he  had  when 
he  was  a  boy ;  and  when  I  see  it,  I  seem  to  be  a  boy  myself, 
and  entirely  forget  for  a  short  moment  the  years  that  have  in 
tervened  since  I  was  one.  The  look  that  I  mean  is  one  that 
you,  I  dare  say,  have  observed. — Then  we  are  at  West 
minster  again.  He  left  with  me  that  poem  of  your  brother 
Lord  Bagot's,  which  was  mentioned  when  you  were  here.  It 
was  a  treat  to  me,  and  I  read  it  to  my  cousin  Lady  Hesketh 
and  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whom  it  was  a  treat  also.  It  has  great 
sweetness  of  numbers,  and  much  elegance  of  expression,  and 
is  just  such  a  poem  as  I  should  be  happy  to  have  composed 
myself  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  loudly  called  upon  by  a 
certain  nobleman,  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  bis  villa.  But 
I  had  two  insurmountable  difficulties  to  contend  with.  One 
was,  that  I  had  never  seen  his  villa ;  and  the  other,  that  I  had 
no  eyes  at  that  time  for  any  thing  but  Homer.  Should  I  at 
any  time  hereafter  undertake  the  task,  I  shall  now  at  least 
know  how  to  go  about  it,  which,  till  I  had  seen  Lord  Bagot's 
poem,  I  verily  did  not.  I  was  particularly  charmed  with  the 
parody  of  those  beautiful  lines  of  Milton. 


"  The  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 


(What  could  it  less,  when  spirits  immortal  sing?) 
Suspended  Hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience." 

There's  a  parenthesis  for  you  !  The  parenthesis  it  seems  is 
out  of  fashion,  and  perhaps  the  moderns  are  in  the  right  to 
proscribe  what  they  cannot  attain  to.  I  will  answer  for  it 
that,  had  we  the  art  at  this  day  of  insinuating  a  sentiment  in 
this  graceful  manner,  no  reader  of  taste  would  quarrel  with 
the  practice.  Lord  Bagot  showed  his  by  selecting  the  passage 
for  his  imitation. 

I  would  beat  Warton  if  he  were  living,  for  supposing  that 
Milton  ever  repented  of  his  compliment  to  the  memory  of 
Bishop  Andrews.  I  neither  do,  nor  can,  nor  will  believe  it. 
Milton's  mind  could  not  be  narrowed  by  any  thing ;  and 
though  he  quarrelled  with  episcopacy  in  the  church  of  Eng 
land  idea  of  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  good  bishop,  as  well  as 
any  other  good  man,  of  whatsoever  rank  or  order,  had  always 
a  share  of  his  veneration. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Very  affectionately,  W.  C. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

MY    DEAR    JOHNNY,  Weston,  Oct.  31,  1791. 

YOTTB  kind  and  affectionate  letter  well  deserves  my  thanks, 
and  should  have  had  them  long  ago,  had  I  not  been  obliged 
lately  to  give  my  attention  to  a  mountain  of  unanswered  let 
ters,  which  I  have  just  now  reduced  to  a  molehill ;  yours  lay 
at  the  bottom,  and  I  have  at  last  worked  my  way  down  to  it. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have  found  a  house  to 
your  minds.  May  you  all  three  be  happier  in  it  than  the  hap 
piest  that  ever  occupied  it  before  you  !  But  my  chief  delight 
of  all  is  to  learn  that  you  and  Kitty  are  so  completely  cured  of 
your  long  and  threatening  maladies.  I  always  thought  highly 
of  Dr.  Kerr,  but  his  extraordinary  success  in  your  two  in 
stances  has  even  inspired  me  with  affection  for  him. 

My  eyes  are  much  better  than  when  I  wrote  last,  though 
seldom  perfectly  well  many  days  together.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  I  catch  perpetual  colds,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
till  I  have  got  the  better  of  that  tenderness  of  habit  with 
which  the  summer  never  fails  to  affect  me. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  heard  well  of  my  work  in  your 
country.  Sufficient  proofs  have  reached  me  from  various 
quarters,  that  I  have  not  ploughed  the  field  of  Troy  in  vain. 

Were  you  here  I  would  gratify  you  with  an  enumeration  of 
particulars  ;  but  since  you  are  not,  it  must  content  you  to  be 
told,  that  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  in  her  letter  to  cousin  Balls,  made 
mention  of  my  new  engagement.  I  have  just  entered  on  it, 
and  therefore  can  at  present  say  little  about  it. 

It  is  a  very  creditable  one  in  itself ;  and  may  I  but  acquit 
myself  of  it  with  sufficiency,  it  will  do  me  honour.  The 
commentator's  part  however  is  a  new  one  to  me,  and  one  that 
I  little  thought  to  appear  in. 

Remember  your  promise,  that  I  shall  see  you  in  the  spring. 

The  Hall  has  been  full  of  company  ever  since  you  went, 
and  at  present  my  Catharina  is  there  singing  and  playing  like 
an  angel.  W.  C. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,    ESQ. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  NOV.  14,  1791. 

I  HAVE  waited  and  wished  for  your  opinion  with  the  feelings 
that  belong  to  the  value  I  have  for  it,  and  am  very  happy  to 
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find  it  so  favourable.  In  my  table-drawer  I  treasure  up  a 
bundle  of  suffrages,  sent  me  by  those  of  whose  approbation  I 
was  most  ambitious,  and  shall  presently  insert  yours  among 
them. 

I  know  not  why  we  should  quarrel  with  compound  epithets ; 
it  is  certain  at  least  they  are  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language  as  to  that  of  the  Greek,  which  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  their  being  admitted  into  our  common  and  colloquial  dia 
lect.  Black-eyed,  nut-brown,  crook-shanked,  hump-backed, 
are  all  compound  epithets,  and,  together  with  a  thousand  other 
such,  are  used  continually,  even  by  those  who  profess  a  dislike 
to  such  combinations  in  poetry.  Why  then  do  they  treat  with 
so  much  familiarity  a  thing  that  they  say  disgusts  them  ?  I 
doubt  if  they  could  give  this  question  a  reasonable  answer ; 
unless  they  should  answer  it  by  confessing  themselves  un 
reasonable. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  translation  of 
Milton's  Latin  poems.  I  give  them,  as  opportunity  offers,  all 
the  variety  of  measure  that  I  can.  Some  I  render  in  heroic 
rhyme,  some  in  stanzas,  some  in  seven,  and  some  in  eight 
syllable  measure,  and  some  in  blank  verse.  They  will  alj 
together,  I  hope,  make  an  agreeable  miscellany  for  the  English 
reader.  They  are  certainly  good  in  themselves,  and  cannot 
fail  to  please,  but  by  the  fault  of  the  translator.  W.  C. 

TO  THE  EEV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT   DEAR    FRIEND,  NOV.   16,  1791. 

I  AM  weary  of  making  you  wait  for  an  answer,  and  therefore 
resolve  to  send  you  one,  though  without  the  lines  you  ask  for; 
Such  as  they  are,  they  have  been  long  ready :  and  could  I 
have  found  a  conveyance  for  them,  should  have  been  with  you 
weeks  ago.  Mr.  Bean's  last  journey  to  town  might  have  af 
forded  me  an  opportunity  to  send  them ;  but  he  gave  me  not 
sufficient  notice.  They  must,  therefore,  be  still  delayed,  till 
either  he  shall  go  to  London  again,  or  somebody  else  shall 
offer.  I  thank  you  for  yours,  which  are  as  much  better  than 
mine,  as  gold  is  better  than  feathers. 

It  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  account  for  my  apparent 
tardiness  to  comply  with  the  obliging  request  of  a  lady,  and  of 
a  lady  who  employed  you  as  her  intermedium.  None  was 
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wanted,  as  you  well  assured  her.  But  had  there  been  occasion 
for  one,  she  could  not  possibly  have  found  a  better. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  account  of  your  visit  to  Cow 
slip  Green ;  both  for  the  sake  of  what  you  saw  there,  and 
because  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  as  happy  in  such  com 
pany,  as  any  situation  in  this  world  can  make  you.  Miss 
More  has  been  always  employed,  since  I  first  heard  of  her 
doings,  as  becomes  a  Christian.  So  she  was,  while  endeavour 
ing  to  reform  the  unreformable  Great ;  and  so  she  is,  while 
framing  means  and  opportunities  to  instruct  the  more  tractable 
Little.  Horace's  Virginibus  puerisque,  may  be  her  motto  ; 
but  in  a  sense  much  nobler  than  he  has  annexed  to  it.  I  can 
not,  however,  be  entirely  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  her 
being  henceforth  silent,  though  even  for  the  sake  of  her  pre 
sent  labours.  A  pen  useful  as  hers  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
laid  aside ;  neither,  perhaps,  will  she  altogether  renounce  it, 
but  when  she  has  established  her  schools,  and  habituated 
them  to  the  discipline  she  intends,  will  find  it  desirable  to 
resume  it. — I  rejoice  that  she  has  a  sister  like  herself,  capable 
of  bidding  defiance  to  fatigue  and  hardship,  to  dirty  roads 
and  wet  raiment,  in  so  excellent  a  cause. 

I  beg  that  when  you  write  next  to  either  of  those  ladies,  you 
will  present  my  best  compliments  to  Miss  Martha,  and  tell  her 
that  I  can  never  feel  myself  flattered  more  than  I  was  by  her 
application.  God  knows  how  unworthy  I  judge  myself,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  admitted  into  a  collection  of  which  you  are 
a  member.  Were  there  not  a  crowned  head  or  two  to  keep 
me  in  countenance,  I  should  even  blush  to  think  of  it. 

I  would  that  I  could  see  some  of  the  mountains  which  you 
have  seen;  especially,  because  Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  that 
no  man  is  qualified  to  be  a  poet  who  has  never  seen  a  moun 
tain.  But  mountains  I  shall  never  see,  unless,  perhaps,  in  a 
dream,  or  unless  there  are  such  in  heaven.  Nor  those,  unless 
I  receive  twice  as  much  mercy  as  ever  yet  was  shown  to  any 
man. 

I  am  now  deep  in  Milton,  translating  his  Latin  Poems  for 
a  pompous  edition,  of  which  you  have  undoubtedly  heard. 
This  amuses  me  for  the  present,  and  will  for  a  year  or  two. 
So  long,  I  presume,  I  shall  be  occupied  in  the  several  func 
tions  that  belong  to  my  present  engagement. 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  are  about  as  well  as  usual ;  always  mind- 
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fill  of  you,  and  always  affectionately  so.  Our  united  love  at 
tends  yourself  and  Miss  Catlett. 

Believe  me  most  truly  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   BET.    WAITER   BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston  Underwood,  Dec.  5, 1791. 

YOITE  last  brought  me  two  cordials ;  for  what  can  better  de 
serve  that  name  than  the  cordial  approbation  of  two  such 
readers  as  your  brother,  the  bishop,  and  your  good  friend  and 
neighbour,  the  clergyman  ?  The  former  I  have  ever  esteemed 
and  honoured  with  the  justest  cause,  and  am  as  ready  to 
honour  and  esteem  the  latter  as  you  can  wish  me  to  be,  and  as 
his  virtues  and  talents  deserve.  Do  I  hate  a  parson  ?  Heaven 
forbid  !  I  love  you  all  when  you  are  good  for  any  thing  :  and 
as  to  the  rest,  I  would  mend  them  if  I  could,  and  that  is  the 
worst  of  my  intentions  towards  them. 

1  heard  above  a  month  since,  that  this  first  edition  of  my 
work  was  at  that  time  nearly  sold.  It  will  not  therefore,  I 
presume,  be  long  before  I  must  go  to  press  again.  This  I 
mention  merely  from  an  earnest  desire  to  avail  myself  of  all 
other  strictures  that  either  your  good  neighbour,  Lord  Bagot, 
the  bishop,  or  yourself, 

iravTtov  SKTrayXorar'  avtipwv, 

may  happen  to  have  made,  and  will  be  so  good  as  to  favour 
me  with.  Those  of  the  good  Evander  contained  in  your  last 
have  served  me  well,  and  I  have  already,  in  the  three  different 
places  referred  to,  accommodated  the  text  to  them.  And  this 
I  have  done  in  one  instance  even  a  little  against  the  bias  of  my 
own  opinion. 

ty<o  cs  KIV  ai/rlic;  tXuftat,. 

'R\6<ltv  avv  irKioviaai. 

The  sense  I  had  given  of  these  words  is  the  sense  in  which  an 
old  scholiast  has  understood   them,   as  appears   in  Clarke's 
note  in  loco.     Clarke  indeed  prefers  the  other,  but  it  does 
not  appear  plain  to  me  that  he  does  it  with  good  reason  against 
the  judgement  of  a  very  ancient  commentator,  and  a  Grecian. 
And  I  am   the  rather  inclined   to   this   persuasion,  because 
Achilles  himself  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  Agamemnon 
would  not  content  himself  with  Briseis  only,  when  he  says, 
But  I  have  OTHER  precious  things  on  board, 
Of  THESE  take  NONE  away  without  my  leave,  &c. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  words  are  ambiguous,  and  that  the  sense 
of  them  depends  altogether  on  the  punctuation.  But  I  am 
always  under  the  correction  of  so  able  a  critic  as  your  neigh 
bour,  and  have  altered,  as  I  say,  my  version,  accordingly. 

As  to  Milton,  the  die  is  cast.  I  am  engaged,  have  bargained 
with  Johnson,  and  cannot  recede.  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  glad  to  do  as  you  advise,  to  make  the  translation  of  his 
Latin  and  Italian,  part  of  another  volume ;  for,  with  such  an 
addition,  I  have  nearly  as  much  verse  in  my  budget  as  would 
be  required  for  the  purpose.  This  squabble,  in  the  mean 
time,  between  Fuseli  and  Boydell,  does  not  interest  me  at  all ; 
let  it  terminate  as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  perform  my  job,  and 
leave  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the  combatants. 

Suave,  mari  magno  turbantibus  eequora  ventis 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  C. 

Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  admire  the  poem 
you  showed  me  ?  I  did  admire  it,  and  told  you  so,  but  you 
carried  it  off  in  your  pocket,  and  so  doing  left  me  to  forget  it, 
and  without  the  means  of  inquiry. 

I  am  thus  nimble  in  answering,  merely  with  a  view  to  en 
sure  myself  the  receipt  of  other  remarks  in  time  for  a  new 
impression. 

TO   THE   BEV.    ME.    HITEDIS. 

DEAR  SIR,  "Weston,  Dec.  10,  1791. 

I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  wishing  that  I  were  employed 
in  some  original  work  rather  than  in  translation.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  am  of  your  mind ;  and  unless  I  could  find  another 
Homer,  I  shall  promise  (I  believe)  and  vow,  when  I  have  done 
with  Milton,  never  to  translate  again.  But  my  veneration  for 
our  great  countryman  is  equal  to  what  I  feel  for  the  Grecian  ; 
and  consequently  I  am  happy,  and  feel  myself  honourably 
employed  whatever  I  do  for  Milton.  I  am  now  translating  his 
Epitaphium  Damonis,  a  pastoral  in  my  judgement  equal  to 
any  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  but  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  (so  it 
pleased  him)  speaks,  as  I  remember,  contemptuously.  But 
he  who  never  saw  any  beauty  in  a  rural  scene,  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  taste  for  a  pastoral.  In  pace  quiescat  ! 

I  was  charmed  with  your  friendly  offer  to  be  my  advocate 
•with  the  public ;  should  I  want  one,  1  know  not  where  I  could 
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find  a  better.  The  reviewer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
grows  more  and  more  civil.  Should  he  continue  to  sweeten 
at  this  rate,  as  he  proceeds,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of 
all  the  little  modesty  I  have  left.  I  have  availed  myself  of 
some  of  his  strictures,  for  I  wish  to  learn  from  every  body. 

W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL  BOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  The  Lodge,  Dec.  21,  1791. 

IT  grieves  me,  after  having  indulged  a  little  hope  that  I  might 
see  you  in  the  holidays,  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint  myself. 
The  occasion  too  is  such  as  will  ensure  me  your  sympathy. 

On  Saturday  last,  while  I  was  at  my  desk  near  the  window, 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the  fireside,  opposite  to  it,  I  heard  her 
suddenly  exclaim,  "Oh  !  Mr.  Cowper,  don't  let  me  fall!"  I 
turned  and  saw  her  actually  falling,  together  with  her  chair, 
and  started  to  her  side  just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  She  was 
seized  with  a  violent  giddiness,  which  lasted,  though  with 
some  abatement,  the  whole  day,  and  was  attended  too  with 
some  other  very,  very  alarming  symptoms.  At  present  how 
ever  she  is  relieved  from  the  vertigo,  and  seems  in  all  respects 
better. 

She  has  been  my  faithful  and  affectionate  nurse  for  many 
years,  and  consequently  has  a  claim  on  all  my  attentions.  She 
has  them,  and  will  have  them  as  long  as  she  wants  them ; 
which  will  probably  be,  at  the  best,  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  I  feel  the  shock,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve. 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  no  repetition  of  it.  Another 
such  a  stroke  upon  her  would,  I  think,  overset  me  completely  ; 
but  at  present  I  hold  up  bravely.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOB,  Jan.  1,  1792. 

WHAT  you  call  a  note  I  call  a  letter,  and  a  very  kind  one,  and 
as  such  entitled  to  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  You  must 
receive  a  note  indeed  in  return,  for  more  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
afford  you  at  present,  but  I  write  to  relieve  you  from  a  part 
at  least  of  your  friendly  anxiety  on  our  account. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  better,  and  I  hope  gathers  strength  daily. 
She  rises  not  much  later  than  her  usual  hour,  and  sits  up  till 
about  eight  in  the  evening,  but  does  not  yet  leave  her  chamber. 
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You  have  learned,  I  suppose,  from  Mr.  Bean  the  manner  in 
•which  this  illness  seized  her.  Nothing  could  be  more  sudden 
or  alarming.  She  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor,  if  I  had  not 
sprang  to  her  help,  for  while  I  was  writing  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  she  called  to  me  to  save  her  from  falling.  She 
seemed  to  have  lost  for  a  few  moments  all  use  of  her  limbs 
from  the  waist  downward,  for  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  I  replaced  her  in  her  seat,  having  caught  her  in  the  mo 
ment  when  she  was  sliding  from  it.  It  was  a  violent  vertigo 
that  seized  her  brain,  and  disturbed  her  sight  so  much  that  for 
a  day  or  two  she  saw  objects  inverted. 

I  thank  God — no  symptoms  of  the  paralytic  kind  remain. 
Her  senses  were  never  affected,  but  her  speech  acquired  a  ra 
pidity  which  would  not  allow  it  to  be  perfectly  distinct.  She 
has  however  now  nearly  regained  her  usual  utterance,  and  will, 
I  hope,  soon  resume  her  place  in  the  study,  and  all  her  former 
functions  in  the  family. 

It  was  a  fortnight  yesterday  since  she  was  taken  with  this 
illness.  You  would  not  have  received  your  first  notice  of  it 
from  Mr.  Beau,  had  I  not  during  the  first  week  found  myself 
incapable  of  writing,  and  abstained  from  it  during  the  second 
with  a  design  of  communicating  to  you  the  news  of  her  indis 
position  and  of  her  recovery  both  together. 
Caitera  desunt. 

TO   MBS.    KINO. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  Jan,  26,  1792. 

SILENT  as  I  have  long  been,  I  have  had  but  too  good  a  reason 
for  being  so.  About  six  weeks  since,  Mrs.  Unwin  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  and  alarming  disorder,  a  vertigo,  which  would 
have  thrown  her  out  of  her  chair  to  the  ground,  had  I  not 
been  quick  enough  to  catch  her  while  she  was  falling.  For 
some  moments  her  knees  and  ancles  were  so  entirely  disabled, 
that  she  had  no  use  of  them  ;  and  it  was  with  the  exertion  of 
all  my  strength  that  I  replaced  her  in  her  seat.  Many  days 
she  kept  her  bed,  and  for  some  weeks  her  chamber  ;  but,  at 
length,  has  joined  me  again  in  the  study.  Her  recovery  has 
been  extremely  slow,  and  she  is  still  feeble ;  but,  I  thank  God, 
not  so  feeble  but  that  I  hope  for  her  perfect  restoration  as  the 
spring  advances.  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  your  feelings  for 
your  friends,  you  will  know  how  to  imagine  what  I  must  have 
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suffered  on  an  occasion  so  distressing,  and  to  pardon  a  silence 
owing  to  such  a  cause. 

The  account  you  give  me  of  the  patience  with  which  a  lady 
of  your  acquaintance  has  lately  endured  the  terrible  operation 
of  having  her  breast  laid  open,  is  a  strong  proof  that  your  sex 
surpasses  ours  in  heroic  fortitude.  I  call  it  by  that  name,  be 
cause  I  verily  believe  that,  in  God's  account,  there  is  more  true 
heroism  in  suffering  his  will  with  meek  submission,  than  in 
doing  our  own,  or  that  of  our  fellow-mortals  who  may  have  a 
right  to  command  us,  with  the  utmost  valour  that  was  ever 
exhibited  in  a  field  of  battle.  Renown  and  glory  are,  in  ge 
neral,  the  incitements  to  such  exertions  ;  but  no  laurels  are  to 
be  won  by  sitting  patiently  under  the  knife  of  a  surgeon. 
The  virtue  is,  ,  therefore,  of  a  less  suspicious  character  ;  the 
principle  of  it  more  simple,  and  the  practice  more  difficult  :  — 
considerations  that  seem  sufficiently  to  warrant  my  opinion, 
the  infallible  Judge  of  human  conduct  may  possibly  behold 
with  more  complacency  a  suffering,  than  an  active  courage. 

I  forgot  if  I  told  you  that  I  am  engaged  for  a  new  edition  of 
Milton's  Poems.  In  fact,  I  have  still  other  engagements  ;  and 
so  various,  that  I  hardly  know  to  which  of  them  all  to  give  my 
first  attentions.  I  have  only  time,  therefore,  to  condole  with 
you  on  the  double  loss  you  have  lately  sustained,  and  to  con 
gratulate  you  on  being  female  ;  because,  as  such,  you  will,  I 
trust,  acquit  yourself  well  under  so  severe  a  trial. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  respects  united  with  mine  attend 
yourself  and  Mr.  King,  and  I  remain,  my  dear  madam,  most 
sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    THE   EEV.    "WALTEE   BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston  Underwood,  Feb.  14,  1792. 

It  is  the  only  advantage  I  believe  that  they  who  love  each  other 
derive  from  living  at  a  distance,  that  the  news  tof  such  ills  as 
may  happen  to  either  seldom  reaches  the  other  till  the  cause 
of  complaint  is  over.  Had  I  been  your  next  neighbour  I 
should  have  suffered  with  you  during  the  whole  indisposition 
of  your  two  children,  and  your  own.  As  it  is,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  rejoice  in  your  own  recovery  and  theirs,  which 
I  do  sincerely,  and  wish  only  to  learn  from  yourself  that  it  is 
complete. 

I  thank  you  for  suggesting  the  omission  of  the  line  due  to 
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the  helmet  of  Achilles.  How  the  omission  happened  I  know 
not,  whether  by  my  fault  or  the  printer's  ;  it  is  certain  how 
ever  that  I  had  translated  it,  and  I  have  now  given  it  its  proper 
place. 

I  purpose  to  keep  back  a  second  edition,  till  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  the  remarks  both  of  friends 
and  strangers.  The  ordeal  of  criticism  still  awaits  me  in  the 
reviews,  and  probably  they  will  all  in  their  turn  mark  many 
things  that  may  be  mended.  By  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
I  have  already  profited  in  several  instances.  My  reviewer 
there,  though  favourable  in  the  main,  is  a  pretty  close  observer, 
and  though  not  always  right,  is  often  so. 

In  the  affair  of  Milton  I  will  have  no  horrida  bella,  if  I  can 
help  it.  It  is  at  least  my  present  purpose  to  avoid  them  if 
possible.  For  which  reason,  unless  I  should  soon  see  occasion 
to  alter  my  plan,  I  shall  confine  myself  merely  to  the  business 
of  an  annotator,  which  is  my  proper  province,  and  shall  sift 
out  of  Warton's  notes  every  tittle  that  relates  to  the  private 
character,  political  or  religious  principles  of  my  author.  These 
are  properly  subjects  for  a  biographer's  handling,  but  by  no 
means,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  a  commentator's. 

In  answer  to  your  question  if  I  have  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Chancellor — I  reply — yes.  We  exchanged  three  or 
four  letters  on  the  subject  of  Homer,-  or  rather  on  the  subject 
of  my  Preface.  He  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  my  prefer 
ence  of  blank  verse,  as  affording  opportunity  for  a  closer 
version,  was  well  founded.  On  this  subject  he  wished  to  be 
convinced  ;  defended  rhyme  with  much  learning,  and  much 
shrewd  reasoning,  but  at  last  allowed  me  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  expressing  himself  in  these  words  : — I  am  clearly  con 
vinced  that  Homer  may  be  best  rendered  in  blank  verse,  and  you 
have  succeeded  in  the  passages  that  I  have  looked  into. 

Thus  it  is  when  a  wise  man  differs  in  opinion.  Such  a  man 
will  be  candid  ;  and  conviction,  not  triumph,  will  be  his  object. 

Adieu ! — the  hard  name  I  gave  you  I  take  to  myself,  and  am 

your  ^KTrayXdrarof,  \V.    C. 

TO    THE    LORD   THT7ELOW. 
MT  LORD, 

A  LETTEE  reached  me  yesterday  from  Henry  Cowper,  enclosing 
another  from  your  Lordship  to  himself,  of  wiiich  a  passage  iu 
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my  work  formed  the  subject.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  ; 
your  strictures  are  perfectly  just,  and  here  follows  the  speech 
of  Achilles  accommodated  to  them  ****** 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  Lordship  on  the  side  of  rhyme, 
remembering  well  with  how  much  energy  and  interest  I  have 
heard  you  repeat  passages  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  which  you 
could  not  have  recited  as  you  did,  unless  you  had  been  per 
fectly  sensible  of  their  music.  It  comforts  me  therefore  to 
know  that  if  you  have  an  ear  for  rhyme,  you  have  an  ear  for 
blank  verse  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  complain  of  rhyme  as  an 
inconvenience  in  translation,  even  though  I  assert  in  the  sequel 
that  to  me  it  has  been  easier  to  rhyme  than  to  write  without, 
because  I  always  suppose  a  rhyming  translator  to  ramble,  and 
always  obliged  to  do  so.  Yet  I  allow  your  Lordship's  version 
of  this  speech  of  Achilles  to  be  very  close,  and  closer  much 
than  mine.  But  I  believe  that  should  either  your  Lordship  or 
I  give  them  burnish  or  elevation,  your  lines  would  be  found, 
in  measure  as  they  acquired  stateliness,  to  have  lost  the  merit 
of  fidelity.  In  which  case  nothing  more  would  be  done  than 
Pope  has  done  already. 

I  cannot  ask  your  Lordship  to  proceed  in  your  strictures, 
though  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  more  of  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  possible  that  when  you  retire  into  the  country,  you  may 
now  and  then  amuse  yourself  with  my  translation.  Should 
your  remarks  reach  me,  I  promise  faithfully  that  they  shall  be 
all  most  welcome,  not  only  as  yours,  but  because  I  am  sure  my 
work  will  be  the  better  for  them. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  your  Lordship's  health 
and  happiness,  I  remain,  my  Lord,  &c.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   COWPEE,    ESQ. 

FROM  LORD  THURLOW. 
DEAR  COWPER, 

ON  coming  to  town  this  morning,  I  was  surprised  particularly 
at  receiving  from  you  an  answer  to  a  scrawl  I  sent  Harry, 
which  I  have  forgot  too  much  to  resume  now.  But  I  think  I 
could  not  mean  to  patronise  rhyme.  I  have  fancied  that  it 
was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in  modern  languages, 
because  they  are  less  numerous  and  metrical  than  the  ancient ; 
and  the  name  seems  to  import  as  much.  Perhaps  there  was 
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melody  in  ancient  song,  without  straining  it  to  musical  notes  ; 
as  the  common  Greek  pronunciation  is  said  to  have  had 
the  compass  of  five  parts  of  an  octave.  But  surely  that  word 
is  only  figuratively  applied  to  modern  poetry :  euphony  seems 
to  be  the  highest  term  it  will  bear.  I  have  fancied  also,  that 
euphony  is  an  impression  derived  a  good  deal  from  habit, 
rather  than  suggested  by  nature ;  therefore  in  some  degree 
accidental,  and  consequently  conventional.  Else  why  can't  we 
bear  a  drama  with  rhyme  ;  or  the  French,  one  without  it  ? 
Suppose  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Windsor  Forest,  L' Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  and  many  other  little  poems  which  please, 
stripped  of  the  rhyme,  which  might  easily  be  done,  would 
they  please  as  well  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  treat  rondeaus, 
ballads,  and  odes  in  the  ^same  manner,  because  rhyme  makes 
in  some  sort  a  part  of  the  conceit.  It  was  this  way  of  thinking 
which  made  me  suppose  that  habitual  prejudice  would  miss  the 
rhyme  ;  and  that  neither  Dryden  or  Pope  would  have  dared  to 
give  their  great  authors  in  blank  verse. 

I  wondered  to  hear  you  say  you  thought  rhyme  easier  in  ori 
ginal  compositions  ;  but  you  explained  it,  that  you  could  go 
further  a-field,  if  you  were  pushed  for  want  of  a  rhyme.  An  ex 
pression  preferred  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  looks  as  if  it  were 
worth  more  than  you  allow.  But  to  be  sure  in  translation  the 
necessity  of  rhyme  imposes  very  heavy  fetters  upon  those  who 
mean  translation,  not  paraphrase.  Our  common  heroic  metre  is 
enough, — the  pure  iambic,  bearing  only  a  sparing  introduction 
of  spondees,  trochees,  &c.  to  vary  the  measure. 

Mere  translation  I  take  to  be  impossible,  if  no  metre  were 
required.  But  the  difference  of  the  iambic  and  heroic  measure 
destroy  that  at  once.  It  is  also  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
sense  from  a  dead  language,  and  an  ancient  author,  which  those 
of  his  own  time  and  country  conceived  ;  words  and  phrases  con 
tract,  from  time  and  use,  such  strong  shades  of  difference  from 
then*  original  import.  In  a  living  language,  with  the  familiarity 
of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  truly  the  actual  sense 
of  current  expressions,  much  less  of  older  authors.  No  two 
languages  furnish  equipollent  words  ;  their  phrases  differ,  their 
syntax  and  their  idioms  still  more  widely.  But  a  translation 
strictly  so  called  requires  an  exact  conformity  in  all  those  par 
ticulars,  and  also  in  numbers  :  therefore  it  is  impossible.  I  really 
think  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  in 
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your  Preface,  that  a  translator  asks  himself  a  good  ques 
tion,  How  would  my  author  have  expressed  the  sentence, 
I  am  turning,  in  English?  for  every  idea  conveyed  in  the 
original  should  be  expressed  in  English,  as  literally  and 
fully  as  the  genius  and  use  and  character  of  the  language 
will  admit  of. 

In  the  passage  before  us  arra  was  the  fondling  expression 
of  childhood  to  its  parent ;  and  to  those  who  first  translated  the 
lines  conveyed  feelingly  that  amiable  sentiment,  rtpatt  ex 
pressed  the  reverence  which  naturally  accrues  to  age. 

Aiorp^jjc  implies  an  history.  Hospitality  was  an  article  of 
religion,  strangers  were  supposed  to  be  sent  by  God,  and  ho 
noured  accordingly.  Jove's  altar  was  placed  in  Ktvodoxeiov. 
Pho3nix  had  been  describing  that  as  his  situation  in  the  court 
of  Peleus  :  and  his  Aiorp^Ee  refers  to  it. — But  you  must  not 
translate  that  literally — 

"  Old  daddy  Phoenix,  a  God-send  for  us  to  maintain." 

Precious  limbs  was  at  first  an  expression  of  great  feeling ; 
till  vagabonds,  draymen,  &c.  brought  upon  it  the  character  of 
coarseness  and  ridicule. 

It  would  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  go  through  this 
one  speech  thus — this  is  enough  for  an  example  of  my  idea, 
and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  further  deviation  ;  which  is  still 
departing  from  the  author,  and  justifiable  only  by  strong  neces 
sity,  such  as  should  not  be  admitted,  till  the  sense  of  the  origi 
nal  had  been  laboured  to  the  utmost,  and  been  found  irre 
ducible. 

I  will  end  this  by  giving  you  the  strictest  translation  I  can 
invent,  leaving  you  the  double  task  of  bringing  it  closer,  and  of 
polishing  it  into  the  style  of  poetry. 

Ah !  Phoenix,  aged  Father,  guest  of  Jove  ! 
I  relish  no  such  honours  :  for  my  hope 
Is  to  be  honour'd  by  Jove's  fated  will, 
Which  keeps  me  close  beside  these  sable  ships, 
Long  as  the  breath  shall  in  my  bosom  stay, 
Or  as  my  precious  knees  retain  their  spring. 
Further  1  say, — and  cast  it  in  your  mind  ! 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thus, 
And  wailing,  only  for  that  great  man's  sake, 
Atrides  :  neither  ought  you  love  that  man, 
Lest  I  should  hate  the  friend,  I  love  so  well. 
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With  me  united  'tis  your  nobler  part 
To  gall  his  spirit,  who  has  galled  mine. 
With  me  reign  equal,  half  my  honours  share. 
These  will  report ;  stay  you  here,  and  repose 
On  a  soft  bed  ?  and  with  the  beaming  morn 
Consult  we,  whether  to  go  home,  or  stay. 

I  have  thought  that  hero  has  contracted  a  different  sense 
than  it  had  in  Homer's  time,  and  is  better  rendered  great  man  : 
but  I  am  aware  that  the  encliticks  and  other  little  words, 
falsely  called  expletives,  are  not  introduced  even  so  much  as 
the  genius  of  our  language  would  admit.  The  euphony  I  leave 
entirely  to  you.  Adieu  ! 

TO   THE   LORD   THURLOW. 

MY   LORD, 

WE  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  agreeable  effect  of  rhyme  or  eu 
phony  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry.  The  pieces  which  your 
Lordship  mentions  would  certainly  be  spoiled  by  the  loss  of  it, 
and  so  would  all  such.  The  Alma  would  lose  all  its  neatness 
and  smartness,  and  Hudibras  all  its  humour.  But  in  grave 
poems  of  extreme  length  I  apprehend  that  the  case  is  different. 
Long  before  I  thought  of  commencing  poet  myself,  I  have  com 
plained  and  heard  others  complain  of  the  wearisomeness  of 
such  poems.  Not  that  I  suppose  that  tsedium  the  effect  of 
rhyme  itself,  but  rather  of  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  pause  and  cadence,  unavoidable  in  the  English  couplet. 

I  hope  I  may  say  truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  presumption 
that  I  undertook  to  do  what,  in  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
neither  Dry  den  or  Pope  would  have  dared  to  do.  On  the  con 
trary,  I  see  not  how  I  could  have  escaped  that  imputation,  had 
I  followed  Pope  in  his  own  way.  A  closer  translation  was  called 
for.  I  verily  believed  that  rhyme  had  betrayed  Pope  into  his 
deviations.  For  me  therefore  to  have  used  his  mode  of  versify 
ing,  would  have  been  to  expose  myself  to  the  same  miscarriage, 
at  the  same  time  that  I  had  not  his  talents  to  atone  for  it. 

I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  a  translation  perfectly  close 
is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunk  the  original  strict  import 
of  a  thousand  phrases,  and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering  it. 
But  if  we  cannot  be  unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can  ;  and  if  blank  verse 
afford  the  fairest  chance,  then  it  claims  the  preference. 
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Your  Lordship,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can  command  me  nothing 
in  which  I  will  not  obey  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

Et'  fin'Ofiai  TE\iaai  ft  (cat  ii  TiTtXka^itvov  ftrri. 

But  when,  having  made  as  close  a  translation  as  even  you  can 
invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make  it  still  closer,  and  in  rhyme  too, 
I  can  only  reply,  as  Horace  to  Augustus, 

cupidwn,  pater  optime,  vires 

Defidunt 

I  have  not  treacherously  departed  from  my  pattern  that  I  might 
seem  to  give  some  proof  of  the  justness  of  my  own  opinion,  but 
have  fairly  and  honestly  adhered  as  closely  to  it  as  I  could. 
Yet  your  Lordship  will  not  have  to  compliment  me  on  my  suc 
cess,  either  in  respect  of  the  poetical  merit  of  many  lines,  or  of 
their  fidelity.  They  have  just  enough  of  each  to  make  them 
deficient  in  the  other. 

Oh  Phoenix,  father,  friend,  -guest  sent  from  Jove     1 
Me  no  such  honours  as  they  yield  can  move,  > 

For  I  expect  my  honours  from  above. 
Here  Jove  has  fix'd  me  ;  and  while  breath  and  sense 
Have  place  within  me,  I  will  never  hence. 
Hear  too,  and  mark  me  well — Haunt  not  mine  ears 
With  sighs,  nor  seek  to  melt  me  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  chief,  lest  urging  such  a  plea 
Through  love  of  him,  thou  hateful  prove  to  me. 
Thy  friendship  for  thy  friend  shall  brighter  shine 
Wounding  his  spirit  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divide  with  me  the  honours  of  my  throne — 
These  shall  return,  and  make  their  tidings  known : 
But  go  not  thou ! — thy  couch  shall  here  be  dress'd 
With  softest  fleeces  for  thy  easy  rest, 
And  with  the  earliest  blush  of  opening  day 
We  will  consult  to  seek  our  home,  or  stay. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pope's.  I  am  certainly 
somewhat  closer  to  the  original  than  he,  but  further  I  say  not. 
— I  shall  wait  with  impatience  for  your  Lordship's  conclusions 
from  these  premises,  and  remain  in  the  mean  time  with  great 
truth,  my  Lord,  &c.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM    COWPEE,    ESQ. 

FROM  LORD  THURLOW. 
DEAR    COWPER, 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter  on  my  journey  through  London, 

and  as  the  chaise  waits  I  shall  be  short. 

I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  sign  of  any  presumption  that  you  have 
s.  c. — 4.  Q 
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attempted  what  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would  have  dared ; 
but  merely  as  a  proof  of  their  addiction  to  rhyme ;  for  I  am 
clearly  convinced  that  Homer  may  be  better  translated  than 
into  rhyme,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the  places  I  have 
looked  into.  But  I  have  fancied  that  it  might  have  been  still 
more  literal,  preserving  the  ease  of  genuine  English  and  melody, 
and  some  degree  of  that  elevation  which  Homer  derives  from 
simplicity.  But  I  could  not  do  it,  or  even  near  enough  to  form 
a  judgement,  or  more  than  a  fancy  about  it.  Nor  do  I  fancy  it 
could  be  done  "  stans  pede  in  uno"  But  when  the  mind  has 
been  fully  impregnated  with  the  original  passage,  often  revolv 
ing  it  and  waiting  for  a  happy  moment  may  still  be  necessary  to 
the  best  trained  mind.  Adieu. 

TO   THE   LOED   THUBLOW. 

MT    LORD, 

I  HATJNT  you  with  letters,  but  will  trouble  you  now  with  a 
short  line  only  to  tell  your  Lordship  how  happy  I  am  that  any 
part  of  my  work  has  pleased  you. — I  have  a  comfortable  con 
sciousness  that  the  whole  has  been  executed  with  equal  indus 
try  and  attention  ;  and  am,  my  Lord,  with  many  thanks  to  you 
for  snatching  such  a  hasty  moment  to  write  to  me, 

Your  Lordship's  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  20,  1792. 

WHEN  I  wrote  the  lines  in  question,  I  was,  as  I  almost  always 
am,  so  pressed  for  time,  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  them  down 
in  a  great  hurry.  Perhaps  I  printed  them  wrong.  If  a  full 
stop  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  perhaps,  will  vanish  :  but  should  you  still  think 
them  liable  to  that  objection,  they  may  be  altered  thus  : — 

In  vain  to  live  from  age  to  age 

We  modern  bards  endeavour ; 
But  write  in  Patty's  book  one  page, 

You  gain  your  point  for  ever. 

Trifling  enough,  I  readily  confess  they  are  ;  but  I  have  al 
ways  allowed  myself  to  trifle  occasionally;  and  on  this  occasion 
had  not,  nor  have  at  present,  time  to  do  more.  By  the  way, 
should  you  think  this  amended  copy  worthy  to  displace  the 
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former,  I  must  wait  for  some  future  opportunity  to  send  you 
them  properly  transcribed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  same  post  which  brought  me 
yours  in  which  you  express  your  disapprobation  of  this  trifle, 
as  such,  brought  me  likewise  a  request  from  a  very  pious  lady, 
that  I  would  write  for  her  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  pen  stolen  by 
a  niece  of  hers,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales'  standish.  I  am 
obliged  to  comply,  and  consequently  must  trifle  again  ; — and 
thus  it  fares  with  poets  by  profession.  Our  wits  are  not  at 
our  own  command,  but  must  of  necessity  be  sometimes  directed 
to  such  subjects,  not  as  we  should  choose  for  ourselves,  but  as 
our  friends  are  pleased  to  choose  for  us. 

Your  demand  of  more  original  composition  from  me,  will, 
if  I  live,  and  it  please  God  to  afford  me  health,  in  all  proba 
bility  be  sooner  or  later  gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  you  need 
not, — and  if  you  turn  the  matter  in  your  thoughts  a  little,  you 
will  perceive  that  you  need  not, — think  me  unworthily  em 
ployed  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Milton.  His  two  princi 
pal  poems  are  of  a  kind  that  call  for  an  editor  who  believes 
the  gospel,  and  is  well  grounded  in  all  evangelical  doctrine. 
Such  an  editor  they  have  never  had  yet,  though  only  such  a 
one  can  be  qualified  for  the  office. 

We  mourn  for  the  mismanagement  at  Botany  Bay,  and  fore 
see  the  issue.  The  Romans  were,  in  their  origin,  banditti ; 
and  if  they  became  in  time  masters  of  the  world,  it  was  not 
by  drinking  grog,  and  allowing  themselves  in  all  sorts  of 
licentiousness.  The  African  colonization,  and  the  manner  of 
conducting  it,  has  long  been  matter  to  us  of  pleasing  specula 
tion.  God  has  highly  honoured  Mr.  Thornton  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  subsequent  history  of-  the  two  settlements  will 
strikingly  evince  the  superior  wisdom  of  his  proceedings. 

I  write  now  in  a  hurry  not  to  be  easily  conceived,  and  am 
this  moment  called  to  breakfast.  Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God, 
is  still  recovering,  though  still  slowly.  She  unites  with  me  in 
affectionate  remembrances  to  yourself  and  Miss  Catlett,  and 
Lady  Hesketh  adds  her  compliments.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 
I  am  most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

Many  thanks  for  a  barrel  of  oysters,  which  came,  notwith 
standing  the  late  warm  weather,  perfectly  sweet  and  good. 

P.  S.     Lady  Hesketh  made  the  same  objection  to  my  verses 

Q  2 
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as  you ;  but  she  being  a  lady-critic,  I  did  not  heed  her.  As 
they  stand  at  present,  however,  they  are  hers ;  and  I  believe 
you  will  think  them  much  improved. 

My  heart  bears  me  witness  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you 
at  the  time  you  mention  ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  says  the  same. 

TO   THE   BET.    MB.    HUBDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIB,  Weston,  Feb.  21,  1792. 

MY  obligations  to  you  on  the  score  of  your  kind  and  friendly 
remarks  demanded  from  me  a  much  more  expeditious  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  numerous  pacquets  that  contained  them  ;  but 
I  have  been  hindered  by  many  causes,  each  of  which  you 
would  admit  as  a  sufficient  apology,  but  none  of  which  I  will 
mention  lest  I  should  give  too  much  of  my  paper  to  the  sub 
ject.  My  acknowledgments  are  likewise  due  to  your  fair 
sister,  who  has  transcribed  so  many  sheets  in  so  neat  a  hand, 
and  with  so  much  accuracy. 

At  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  Homer,  but  shall  certainly 
find  leisure  to  examine  him  with  a  reference  to  your  strictures, 
before  I  send  him  a  second  time  to  the  printer.  This  I  am  at 
present  unwilling  to  do,  choosing  rather  to  wait,  if  that  may 
be,  till  I  shall  have  undergone  the  discipline  of  all  the  reviewers  ; 
none  of  whom  have  yet  taken  me  in  hand,  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  excepted.  By  several  of  his  remarks  I  have  bene 
fited,  and  shall  no  doubt  be  benefited  by  the  remarks  of  all. 

Milton  at  present  engrosses  me  altogether.  His  Latin  pieces 
I  have  translated,  and  have  begun  the  Italian.  These  are  few, 
and  will  not  detain  me  long.  I  shall  then  proceed  immediately 
to  deliberate  upon,  and  to  settle  the  plan  of  my  commentary, 
which  I  have  hitherto  had  but  little  time  to  consider.  I  look 
forward  to  it,  for  this  reason,  with  some  anxiety.  I  trust  at 
least  that  this  anxiety  will  cease  when  I  have  once  satisfied 
myself  about  the  best  manner  of  conducting  it.  But  after  all 
I  seem  to  fear  more  the  labour  to  which  it  calls  me,  than  any 
great  difficulty  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  attended.  To  the 
labours  of  versifying  I  have  no  objection ;  but  to  the  labours 
of  criticism  I  am  new,  and  apprehend  that  I  shall  find  them 
wearisome.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  dull,  and  must 
be  contented  to  share  the  censure  of  being  so,  with  almost  all 
the  commentators  that  have  ever  existed. 

I  have  expected,  but  not  wondered  that  I  have  uot  received 
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Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  other  MSS.  you  promised  me,  be 
cause  my  silence  has  been  such,  considering  how  loudly  I  was 
called  upon  to  write,  that  you  must  have  concluded  me  either 
dead  or  dying,  and  did  not  choose  perhaps  to  trust  them  to 
executors.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   KEY.    ME.    HUEDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  March  2,  1792. 

I  HATE  this  moment  finished  a  comparison  of  your  remarks 
with  my  text,  and  feel  so  sensibly  my  obligations  to  your  great 
accuracy  and  kindness,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  them  immediately.  I  only  wish  that  instead  of 
revising  the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  you  could  have  found 
leisure  to  revise  the  whole  two  poems,  sensible  how  much  my 
work  would  have  been  benefited. 

I  have  not  always  adopted  your  lines,  though  often  perhaps 
at  least  as  good  as  my  own  ;  because  there  will  and  must  be 
dissimilarity  of  manner  between  two  so  accustomed  to  the  pen 
as  we  are.  But  I  have  let  few  passages  go  unamended,  which 
you  seemed  to  think  exceptionable ;  and  this  not  at  all  from 
complaisance  ;  for  in  such  a  cause  I  would  not  sacrifice  an  iota 
on  that  principle,  but  on  clear  conviction. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  from  Johnson  about  the  two 
MSS.  you  announce,  but  feel  ashamed  that  I  should  want  your 
letter  to  remind  me  of  your  obliging  offer  to  inscribe  Sir 
Thomas  More  to  me,  should  you  resolve  to  publish  him.  Of 
my  consent  to  such  a  measure  you  need  not  doubt.  I  am 
covetous  of  respect  and  honour  from  all  such  as  you. 

Tame  hare,  at  present  I  have  none.  But  to  make  amends, 
I  have  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  called  Beau,  to  whom  I  will 
give  the  kiss  your  Sally  intended  for  the  former,  unless  she 
should  command  me  to  bestow  it  elsewhere ;  it  shall  attend  on 
her  directions. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  last  dinner  with  a  most  agreeable  family, 
who  have  been  my  only  neighbours  ever  since  I  have  lived  at 
Weston.  On  Monday  they  go  to  London,  and  in  the  summer 
to  an  estate  in  Oxfordshire,  which  is  to  be  their  home  in  future. 
The  occasion  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  one  to  me,  nor  does  it 
leave  me  spirits  to  add  more  than  that  I  am,  dear  sir, 

Most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 
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TO  THE  EEV.  JOHN  NEWTOK. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  March  4,  1792. 

MY  patience  must  indeed  have  been  made  of  flimsy  stuff,  had 
it  given  way  to  your  reasonable  objection.  -Yours  is  likely  to 
undergo  a  severer  trial  while  I  pester  you  again  on  this  trivial 
subject. 

You  and  I  were  well  content  with  the  new  edition  of  my 
four  lines  as  corrected  and  amended  by  my  cousin.  You  even 
thought  that  they  could  not  be  mended :  but  she  was  of  a  dif 
ferent  opinion,  and  has  given  a  copy  of  them  I  think  still 
better.  Unless,  therefore,  you  have  already  sent  them,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not,  till  I  can  remit  to  you  this 
best  edition,  which  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  do  by  the  aid  of  my 
cousin,  who  goes  to  town  on  Wednesday.  They  are  at  present 
thus  altered : — 

In  vain  to  live  from  age  to  age, 

While  modern  bards  endeavour, 
/  write  my  name  in  Patty's  page, 

And  gain  my  point  for  ever. 

The  greater  propriety  of  this  way  of  expressing  it  will  present 
itself  to  you,  and  therefore  need  not  be  mentioned. 

You  may  dismiss  all  fears  lest  I  should  bestow  praise  on  so 
unworthy  a  subject  of  it  as  his  R.  H.  Whatever  I  may  write 
on  that  occasion,  shall,  you  may  depend  on  it,  do  him  as  little 
honour  and  as  much  justice  as  the  lines  you  sent  me.  I  have 
paid  here  and  there  a  compliment  to  persons  who  I  knew  de 
served  one,  and  I  would  not  invalidate  them  all  by  proving 
that  my  Muse  is  an  indiscriminating  harlot,  and  her  good  word 
nothing  worth. 

All  our  little  world  is  going  to  London,  the  gulf  that  swal 
lows  most  of  our  good  things,  and,  like  a  bad  stomach,  too 
often  assimilates  them  to  itself.  Our  neighbours  at  the  Hall 
go  thither  to-morrow.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  as  we 
lately  called  them,  but  now  Sir  John  and  my  Lady,  are  no 
longer  inhabitants  here,  but  henceforth  of  Bucklands,  in  Berk 
shire.  I  feel  the  loss  of  them,  and  shall  feel  it,  since  kinder 
or  more  friendly  treatment  I  never  can  receive  at  any  hands, 
than  I  have  always  found  at  theirs.  But  it  has  long  been  a 
foreseen  change,  and  was  indeed  almost  daily  expected  long 
before  it  happened.  The  desertion  of  the  Hall,  however,  will 
not  be  total.  The  second  brother,  George,  now  Mr.  Courtenay, 
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intends  to  reside  there ;  and  with  him,  as  with  his  elder  bro 
ther,  I  have  always  been  on  terms  the  most  agreeable. 

Such  is  this  variable  scene  ;  so  variable,  that  had  the  reflec 
tions  I  sometimes  make  upon  it  a  permanent  influence,  I 
should  tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  new  connexion  ;  and  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  mutability,  lead  almost  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  It  is  well  with  those  who,  like  you,  have  God  for 
their  companion.  Death  cannot  deprive  them  of  Him,  and  he 
changes  not  his  place  of  abode.  Other  changes,  therefore,  to 
them  are  all  supportable  ;  and  what  you  say  of  your  own 
experience  is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  it.  Had  you 
lived  without  God,  you  could  not  have  endured  the  loss  you 
mention.  May  He  preserve  me  from  a  similar  one ;  at  least, 
till  he  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  me  to  himself  again  !  Then, 
if  ever  that  day  come,  it  will  make  me  equal  to  any  burthen  ; 
but  at  present  I  can  bear  nothing  well.  Adieu.  Mrs.  Unwin 
is,  I  hope,  daily  regaining  strength,  and  joins  me  in  love  to 
yourself  and  Betsy.  Lady  Hesketh  sends  compliments.  I 
am  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   MBS.   KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston,  March  8,  1792. 

HAVING  just  finished  all  my  Miltonic  translations,  and  not  yet 
begun  my  comments,  I  find  an  interval  that  cannot  be  better 
employed  than  in  discharging  arrears  due  to  my  correspon 
dents,  of  whom  I  begin  first  a  letter  to  you,  though  your 
claim  be  of  less  ancient  standing  than  those  of  all  the  rest. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  have  been  so  much  indis 
posed,  and  especially  that  your  indisposition  has  been  attended 
with  excessive  pain.  But  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
your  going  to  church  on  Christmas  Day,  immediately  after 
such  a  sharp  fit  of  rheumatism,  was  not  according  to  the  wis 
dom  with  which  I  believe  you  to  be  endued,  nor  was  it  acting 
so  charitably  toward  yourself  as  I  am  persuaded  you  would 
have  acted  toward  another.  To  another  you  would  I  doubt 
not  have  suggested  that  text — "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice," — as  implying  a  gracious  dispensation,  in  circum 
stances  like  yours,  from  the  practice  of  so  severe  and  dan 
gerous  a  service. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God,  is  better ;  but  still  wants  much 
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of  complete  restoration.  We  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when 
heavy  blows,  if  not  fatal,  are  at  least  long  felt. 

I  have  received  many  testimonies  concerning  my  Homer, 
which  do  me  much  honour,  and  afford  me  great  satisfaction  ; 
but  none  from  which  I  derive,  or  have  reason  to  derive,  more 
than  that  of  Mr.  Martyn.  It  is  of  great  use  to  me,  when  I 
write,  to  suppose  some  such  person  at  my  elbow,  witnessing 
•what  I  do  ;  and  I  ask  myself  frequently, — Would  this  please 
him  ?  If  I  think  it  would,  it  stands  ;  if  otherwise,  I  alter  it. 
My  work  is  thus  finished,  as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  some  of 
the  best  judges,  and  has  the  better  chance  to  win  their  appro 
bation  when  they  actually  see  it. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  your  last  favour,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  subject  you  did  me  the  honour  to  re 
commend  to  me,  and  produced  the  following  stanzas.  This  will 
show  at  least  the  readiness  with  which  my  Muse  undertakes 
to  fulfil  all  commands  from  Pertenhall,  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  mention  it. 

ON  A  LATE  THEFT. 

SWEET  nymph,  who  art,  it  seems,  accused 

Of  stealing  George's  pen, 
Use  it  thyself,  and  having  used, 

E'en  give  it  him  again  : 

The  plume  of  his,  that  has  one  scrap 

Of  thy  good  sense  express'd , 
Will  be  a  feather  in  his  cap 

Worth  more  than  all  his  crest. 

Your  approbation  is  all  the  fame  I  propose  to  myself  on  this 
occasion ;  for  I  wish  to  be  known  only  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
King  as  the  author.  Our  united  best  compliments  attend  you 
both ;  and  I  am,  my  dear  madam, 

Affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Weston,  March  11,  1792. 

You  talk  of  primroses  that  you  pulled  on  Candlemas  Day ; 
but  what  think  you  of  me  who  heard  a  nightingale  on  New- 
year's  Day?  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  man  in  England  who 
can  boast  of  such  good  fortune  ;  good  indeed,  for  if  it  was  at 
all  an  omen  it  could  not  be  an  unfavourable  one.  The  winter, 
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however,  is  now  making  himself  amends,  and  seems  the  more 
peevish  for  having  heen  encroached  on  at  so  undue  a  season. 
Nothing  less  than  a  large  slice  out  of  the  spring  will  satisfy 
him. 

Lady  Hesketh  left  us  yesterday.  She  intended,  indeed,  to 
have  left  us  four  days  sooner  :  but  in  the  evening  before  the 
day  fixed  for  her  departure,  snow  enough  fell  to  occasion  just 
so  much  delay  of  it. 

We  have  faint  hopes  that  hi  the  month  of  May  we  shall  see 
her  again.  I  know  that  you  have  had  a  letter  from  her,  and 
yoxi  will  no  doubt  have  the  grace  not  to  make  her  wait  long 
for  an  answer. 

We  expect  Mr.  Rose  on  Tuesday  ;  but  he  stays  with  us  only 
till  the  Saturday  following.  With  him  I  shall  have  some  con 
ferences  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  respecting  a  new  edition  I 
mean,  and  some  perhaps  on  the  subject  of  Milton  ;  on  him  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  comment,  or  even  fix  the  time  when  I 
shall.  Forget  not  your  promised  visit !  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEN-D,  March  18, 1792. 

WE  are  now  once  more  reduced  to  our  dual  state,  having  lost 
our  neighbours  at  the  Hall,  and  our  inmate  Lady  Hesketh. 
Mr.  Eose,  indeed,  has  spent  two  or  three  days  here,  and  is 
still  with  us :  but  he  leaves  us  in  the  afternoon.  There  are 
those  in  the  world  whom  we  love,  and  whom  we  are  happy  to 
see  ;  but  we  are  happy  likewise  in  each  other,  and  so  far  in 
dependent  of  our  fellow  mortals,  as  to  be  able  to  pass  our 
time  comfortably  without  them, — as  comfortably,  at  least,  as 
Mrs.  Unwin's  frequent  indispositions,  and  my  no  less  frequent 
troubles  of  mind,  will  permit.  When  I  am  much  distressed, 
any  company  but  hers  distresses  me  more,  and  makes  me 
doubly  sensible  of  my  sufferings  ;  though  sometimes,  I  con 
fess,  it  falls  out  otherwise ;  and  by  the  help  of  more  general 
conversation,  I  recover  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  is  able  to 
resist  the  pressure.  On  the  whole,  I  believe,  I  am  situated 
exactly  as  I  should  wish  to  be,  were  my  situation  to  be  deter 
mined  on  by  my  own  election  ;  and  am  denied  no  comfort  that 
is  compatible  with  the  total  absence  of  the  chief  of  all. 

William  Pearce  called  on  me,  I  forget  when, — but  about  a 
year  ago.  His  errand  was  to  obtain  from  me  a  certificate  of 
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his  good  behaviour  during  the  time  he  had  lived  with  us.  His 
conduct  in  our  service  had  been  such,  for  sobriety  and  integ 
rity,  as  entitled  him  to  it ;  and  I  readily  gave  him  one.  At 
the  same  time,  I  confess  myself  not  at  all  surprised  that  the 
family  to  which  you  recommended  him  soon  grew  weary  of 
him.  He  had  a  bad  temper  that  always  sat  astride  on  a  run 
away  tongue,  and  ceased  not  to  spur  and  to  kick  it  into  all  the 
sin  and  mischief  that  such  an  ungovernable  member,  so  rid 
den,  was  sure  to  fall  into.  He  had  no  sooner  quitted  us, 
which  he  did  when  he  married,  than  he  made  even  us,  who 
had  always  treated  him  with  kindness,  a  mark  for  his  slan 
derous  humour.  What  he  said  we  know  not,  because  we  chose 
not  to  know  ;  but  such  things  we  were  assured,  and  credibly 
too,  as  had  we  known  them,  would  have  been  extremely  offen 
sive  to  us.  Whether  he  be  a  Christian  or  not,  is  no  business 
of  mine  to  determine.  There  was  a  time  when  he  seemed  to 
have  Christian  experience,  and  there  has  been  a  much  longer 
time  in  which,  his  attendance  on  ordinances  excepted,  he  has 
manifested,  I  doubt,  no  one  symptom  of  the  Christian  charac 
ter.  Prosperity  did  him  harm :  adversity,  perhaps,  may  do 
him  good.  I  wish  it  may ;  and  if  he  be  indeed  a  pupil  of 
divine  grace,  it  certainly  will,  when  he  has  been  sufficiently 
exercised  with  it ;  of  which  he  seems,  at  present,  to  have  a 
very  promising  prospect. 

You  judge  well  concerning  the  Prince,  and  better  than  I  did. 
His  seducers  are  certainly  most  to  be  blamed,  and  so  I  have 
been  used  both  to  say  and  to  think ;  but  when  I  wrote  my 
last,  they  happened  not  to  occur  to  me.  That  he  and  all  dis 
solute  princes  are  entitled  to  compassion  on  account  of  the 
snares  to  which  their  situation  exposes  them,  is  likewise  a  re 
mark  which  I  have  frequently  made  myself,  but  did  not  on 
that  occasion  advert  to  it.  But  the  day  is  come  when  it  be 
hoves  princes  to  be  a  little  more  cautious.  These  allowances 
will  not  be  made  by  the  many,  especially  they  will  be  apt  to 
censure  their  excesses  with  a  good  deal  of  severity,  if  them 
selves  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  piper.  That  our  royal 
hopes  are  not  a  little  more  discreet  in  their  management  at 
such  a  time  as  this  seems  utterly  unaccountable,  unless  on  a 
supposition  that  their  practices  have  brought  them  to  a  state  of 
blind  and  frantic  desperation  that  will  not  suffer  them  to  re 
gard  the  consequences.  The  ministers  of  sedition  are  busy, — 
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indefatigable  indeed,  and  the  expense  that  attends  a  kingly 
government  is  an  argument  which  millions  begin  to  feel  the 
force  of.  But  I  shall  tire  you  with  my  politics,  and  the  more 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  gloomy.  The  sable  cloud,  how 
ever,  has  a  luminous  edge.  The  unmanageable  prince  and  the 
no  less  unmanageable  multitude,  have  each  a  mouth  into  which 
God  can  thrust  a  curb  when  he  pleases,  and  kings  shall  reign 
and  the  people  obey  to  the  last  moment  of  his  appointment. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  with  our  united  love  to  yourself 
and  Miss  Catlett, 

I  remain  affectionately  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

Mr.  Rose  desires  his  respectful  compliments. 

TO   THE   EEV.    ME.   HTJBDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Wcston,  March  23,  1792. 

I  HATE  read  your  play  carefully,  and  with  great  pleasure  ;  it 
seems  now  to  be  a  performance  that  cannot  fail  to  do  you 
much  credit.  Yet,  unless  my  memory  deceives  me,  the  scene 
between  Cecilia  and  Heron  in  the  garden  has  lost  something 
that  pleased  me  much  when  I  saw  it  first ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
you  have  not  likewise  obliterated  an  account  of  Sir  Thomas's 
execution,  that  I  found  very  pathetic.  It  would  be  strange  if 
in  these  two  particulars  I  should  seem  to  miss  what  never  ex 
isted  ;  you  will  presently  know  whether  I  am  as  good  at  re 
membering  what  I  never  saw,  as  I  am  at  forgetting  what  I 
have  seen.  But  if  I  am  right,  I  cannot  help  recommending 
the  omitted  passages  to  your  reconsideration.  If  the  play 
were  designed  for  representation,  I  should  be  apt  to  think  Ce 
cilia's  fair  speech  rather  too  long,  and  should  prefer  to  have 
it  broken  into  dialogue,  by  an  interposition  now  and  then  from 
one  of  her  sisters.  But  since  it  is  designed,  as  I  understand, 
for  the  closet  only,  that  objection  seems  of  no  importance  ;  at 
no  rate,  however,  would  I  expunge  it;  because  it  is  both 
prettily  imagined,  and  elegantly  written. 

I  have  read  your  cursory  remarks,  and  am  much  pleased 
both  with  the  style  and  the  argument.  Whether  the  latter  be 
new  or  not,  I  am  not  competent  to  judge :  if  it  be,  you  are 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  invention  of  it.  Where  other 
data  are  wanting  to  ascertain  the  time  when  an  author  of  many 
pieces  wrote  each  in  particular,  there  can  be  no  better  criterion 
by  which  to  determine  the  point,  than  the  more  or  less  profi- 
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ciency  manifested  in  the  composition.  Of  this  proficiency, 
where  it  appears,  and  of  those  plays  in  which  it  appears  not, 
you  seem  to  me  to  have  judged  well  and  truly ;  and  conse 
quently  I  approve  of  your  arrangement. 

I  attended,  as  you  desired  me,  in  reading  the  character  of 
Cecilia,  to  the  hint  you  gave  me  concerning  your  sister  Sally, 
and  give  you  joy  of  such  a  sister.  This  however  not  exclu 
sively  of  the  rest,  for  though  they  may  not  be  all  Cecilias,  I 
have  a  strong  persuasion  that  they  are  all  very  amiable. 

W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  March  25,  1792. 

ME.  Rose's  longer  stay  than  he  at  first  intended  was  the  occa 
sion  of  the  longer  delay  of  my  answer  to  your  note,  as  you 
may  both  have  perceived  by  the  date  thereof,  and  learned  from 
his  information.  It  was  a  daily  trouble  to  me  to  see  it  lying 
in  the  window-seat,  while  I  knew  you  were  in  expectation  of 
its  arrival.  By  this  time  I  presume  you  have  seen  him,  and 
have  seen  likewise  Mr.  Hayley's  friendly  letter  and  compli 
mentary  sonnet,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  honest  Quaker ; 
all  of  which,  at  least  the  two  former,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
again  at  a  fair  opportunity.  Mr.  Hayley's  letter  slept  six 
weeks  in  Johnson's  custody.  It  was  necessary  I  should  an 
swer  it  without  delay,  and  accordingly  I  answered  it  the  very 
evening  on  which  I  received  it,  giving  him  to  understand, 
among  other  things,  how  much  vexation  the  bookseller's  folly 
had  cost  me,  who  had  detained  it  so  long ;  especially  on  ac 
count  of  the  distress  that  I  knew  it  must  have  occasioned  to 
him  also.  From  his  reply,  which  the  return  of  the  post 
brought  me,  I  learn  that  in  the  long  interval  of  my  noncor- 
respondence  he  had  suffered  anxiety  and  mortification  enough  ; 
so  much  that  I  dare  say  he  made  twenty  vows  never  to  hazard 
again  either  letter  or  compliment  to  an  unknown  author. 
What  indeed  could  he  imagine  less,  than  that  I  meant  by  such 
an  obstinate  silence  to  tell  him  that  I  valued  neither  him  nor 
his  praises,  nor  his  proffered  friendship  ;  in  short  that  I  con 
sidered  him  as  a  rival,  and  therefore,  like  a  true  author,  hated 
and  despised  him  ?  He  is  now,  however,  convinced  that  I  love 
him,  as  indeed  I  do,  and  I  account  him  the  chief  acquisition 
that  my  own  verse  has  ever  procured  me.  Brute  should  I  be 
if  I  did  not,  for  he  promises  me  every  assistance  in  his  power. 


.-">-- 
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I  have  likewise  a  very  pleasing  letter  from  Mr.  Park,  which 
I  wish  you  were  here  to  read  ;  and  a  very  pleasing  poem  that 
came  enclosed  in  it  for  my  revisal,  written  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  yet  wonderfully  well  written,  though 
wanting  some  correction. 

To  Mr.  Hurdis  1  return  Sir  Thomas  More  to-morrow ;  hav 
ing  revised  it  a  second  time.  He  is  now  a  very  respectable 
figure,  and  will  do  my  friend,  who  gives  him  to  the  public  this 
spring,  considerable  credit.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR    FBIEND,  March  30,  1792. 

MY  mornings,  ever  since  you  went,  have  been  given  to  my 
correspondents  :  this  morning  I  have  already  written  a  long 
letter  to  Mr.  Park,  giving  my  opinion  of  his  poem,  which  is  a 
favourable  one.  I  forget  whether  I  showed  it  to  you  when 
you  were  here,  and  even  whether  I  had  then  received  it.  He 
has  genius  and  delicate  taste  ;  and  if  he  were  not  an  engraver, 
might  be  one  of  our  first  hand?  in  poetry.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,   ESQ. 

Weston,  April  5,  1792. 

You  talk,  my  dear  friend,  as  John  Bunyan  says,  like  one  that 
has  the  egg-shell  still  upon  his  head.  You  talk  of  the  mighty 
favours  that  you  have  received  from  me,  and  forget  entirely 
those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  you  ;  but  though  you  forget 
them,  I  shall  not,  nor  ever  think  that  I  have  requited  you,  so 
long  as  any  opportunity  presents  itself  of  rendering  you  the 
smallest  service ;  small  indeed  is  all  that  I  can  ever  hope  to 
render. 

You  now  perceive,  and  sensibly,  that  not  without  reason  I 
complained  as  I  used  to  do  of  those  tiresome  rogues  the 
printers.  Bless  yourself  that  you  have  not  two  thick  quartos 
to  bring  forth  as  I  had.  My  vexation  was  always  much  in 
creased  by  this  reflection  ;  they  are  every  day,  and  all  day  long, 
employed  in  printing  for  somebody,  and  why  not  for  me  ? 
This  was  adding  mortification  to  disappointment,  so  that  I 
often  lost  all  patience. 

The  suffrage  of  Dr.  Robertson  makes  more  than  amends 
for  the  scurvy  jest  passed  upon  me  by  the  wag  unknown.  I 
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regard  him  not ;  nor,  except  for  about  two  moments  after  I 
first  heard  of  his  doings,  have  I  ever  regarded  him.  I  have 
somewhere  a  secret  enemy ;  I  know  not  for  what  cause  he 
should  be  so,  but  he  I  imagine  supposes  that  he  has  a  cause  ; 
it  is  well,  however,  to  have  but  one  ;  and  I  will  take  all  the 
care  I  can  not  to  increase  the  number. 

I  have  begun  my  notes,  and  am  playing  the  commentator 
manfully.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  am  anticipated  in  al 
most  all  my  opportunities  to  shine  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  me.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,   ESQ. 

3IT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOD,  April  6,  1792. 

GOD  grant  that  this  friendship  of  ours  may  be  a  comfort  to 
us  all  the  rest  of  our  days,  in  a  world  where  true  friendships 
are  rarities,  and  especially  where  suddenly  formed  they  are 
apt  soon  to  terminate !  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  a  dis 
position  of  heart  toward  you  that  I  never  felt  for  one  whom  I 
had  never  seen ;  and  that  shall  prove  itself,  I  trust,  in  the 
event  a  propitious  omen. 

******* 

Horace  says  somewhere,  though  I  may  quote  it  amiss  per 
haps,  for  I  have  a  terrible  memory, — 

Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum. 

*  *  *  *  Qur  sfars  consent,  at  least  have  had  an  influence 
somewhat  similar  in  another  and  more  important  article. 


It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I  may  hope  to  see 
you  at  Weston  ;  for  as  to  any  migrations  of  mine,  they  must, 
I  fear,  notwithstanding  the  joy  I  should  feel  in  being  a  guest 
of  yours,  be  still  considered  in  the  light  tof  impossibilities. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  and  be  as  welcome,  as  the  country 
people  say  here,  as  the  flowers  in  May ;  I  am  happy,  as  I  say, 
in  the  expectation ;  but  the  fear,  or  rather  the  consciousness 
that  I  shall  not  answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makes  it  a  trembling 
kind  of  happiness,  and  a  doubtful. 

After  the  privacy  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  I  went  to 
Huntingdon  ;  soon  after  my  arrival  there,  I  took  up  my  quar 
ters  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin ;  I  lived  with  him 
while  he  lived,  and  ever  since  his  death  have  lived  with  his 
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•widow.  Her,  therefore,  you  will  find  mistress  of  the  house  ; 
and  I  judge  of  you  amiss,  or  you  will  find  her  just  such  as 
you  would  wish.  To  me  she  has  been  often  a  nurse,  and  in 
variably  the  kindest  friend  through  a  thousand  adversities  that 
1  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  the  course  of  almost  thirty 
years.  I  thought  it  better  to  introduce  her  to  you  thus,  than 
to  present  her  to  you  at  your  coming,  quite  a  stranger. 

Bring  with  you  any  books  that  you  think  may  be  useful  to 
my  commentatorship,  for  with  you  for  an  interpreter  I  shall 
be  afraid  of  none  of  them.  And  in  truth,  if  you  think  that 
you  shall  want  them,  you  must  bring  books  for  your  own  use 
also,  for  they  are  an  article  with  which  I  am  heinously  unpro 
vided  ;  being  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  whose  library 
Pope  describes  as 

No  mighty  store, 
His  own  works  neatly  bound,  and  little  more  ! 

You  shall  know  how  this  has  come  to  pass  hereafter. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  are  your  letters  in  your  own  hand 
writing  ?  If  so,  I  am  in  pain  for  your  eyes,  lest  by  such 
frequent  demands  upon  them  I  should  hurt  them.  I  had 
rather  write  you  three  letters  for  one,  much  as  I  prize  your 
letters,  than  that  should  happen.  And  now  for  the  present, 
adieu  ; — I  am  going  to  accompany  Milton  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  having  just  begun  my  annotations. 

W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.    ME.    HTTBDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  April  8,  1792. 

YOTTE  entertaining  and  pleasant  letter,  resembling  in  that 
respect  all  that  I  receive  from  you,  deserved  a  more  expedi 
tious  answer ;  and  should  have  had  what  it  so  well  deserved, 
had  it  not  reached  me  at  a  time  when,  deeply  in  debt  to  all  my 
correspondents,  I  had  letters  to  write  without  number.  Like 
autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Fallombrosa,  the 
unanswered  farrago  lay  before  me.  If  I  quote  at  all,  you 
must  expect  me  henceforth  to  quote  none  but  Milton,  since  for 
a  long  time  to  come  I  shall  be  occupied  with  him  only. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  extract  you  gave  me  from  your 
sister  Eliza's  letter  ;  she  writes  very  elegantly,  and  (if  I  might 
say  it  without  seeming  to  flatter  you)  I  should  say  much  in 
the  manner  of  her  brother.  It  is  well  for  your  sister  Sally 
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that  gloomy  Dis  is  already  a  married  man  ;  else  perhaps  find 
ing  her,  as  he  found  Proserpine,  studying  botany  in  the  fields, 
he  might  transport  her  to  his  own  flowerless  abode,  where  all 
her  hopes  of  improvement  in  that  science  would  be  at  an  end 
for  ever. 

What  letter  of  the  10th  of  December  is  that  which  you  say 
you  have  not  yet  answered  ?  Consider  it  is  April  now,  and  I 
never  remember  any  thing  that  I  write  half  so  long.  But 
perhaps  it  relates  to  Calchas,  for  I  do  remember  that  you  have 
not  yet  furnished  me  with  the  secret  history  of  him  and  his 
family,  which  I  demanded  from  you. 

Adieu.         Yours,  most  sincerely,         W.  C. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  so  well  with  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Sarum,  and  well  remember  how  he  ferreted  the  vermin  Lauder 
out  of  all  his  hidings,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  Westminster. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  with  your  last  remarks  before  me, 
but  hope  soon  to  find  an  opportunity. 

TO    JOSEPH   HILL,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  April  15,  1792. 

I  TH.AJTK  you  for  your  remittance  ;  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  a  song  much  in  use  when  we  were  boys, 

Adds  fresh  beauties  to  the  spring, 
And  makes  all  nature  look  more  gay. 

What  the  author  of  the  song  had  particularly  in  view  when  he 
thus  sang,  I  know  not ;  but  probably  it  was  not  the  sum  of 
fifty  pounds  ;  which,  as  probably,  he  never  had  the  happiness 
to  possess.  It  was,  most  probably,  some  beautiful  nymph, — 
beautiful  in  his  eyes,  at  least, — who  has  long  since  become  an 
old  woman. 

I  have  heard  about  my  wether  mutton  from  various  quarters. 
First,  from  a  sensible  little  man,  curate  of  a  neighbouring 
village  ;  then  from  Walter  Bagot ;  then  from  Henry  Cowper  ; 
and  now  from  you.  It  was  a  blunder  hardly  pardonable  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  amid  fields  and  meadows  grazed  by  sheep, 
almost  these  thirty  years.  I  have  accordingly  satirized  myself 
in  two  stanzas  which  I  composed  last  night  while  I  lay  awake, 
tormented  with  pain,  and  well  dosed  with  laudanum.  If  you 
find  them  not  very  brilliant,  therefore,  you  will  know  how  to 
account  for  it. 
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Cowper  had  sinn'd  with  some  excuse, 

If,  bound  in  rhyming  tethers, 
He  had  committed  this  abuse 

Of  changing  ewes  for  wethers  ; 

But,  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 

Or  rather  bold  misnomer, 
That  would  have  startled  even  Pope, 

When  he  translated  Honrer. 

Having  translated  all  the  Latin  and  Italian  Miltonics,  I  was 
proceeding  merrily  with  the  Commentary  on  the  Paradise  Lost, 
when  I  was  seized,  a  week  since,  with  a  most  tormenting  dis 
order  ;  which  has  qualified  me,  however,  to  make  some  very 
feeling  observations  on  that  passage  when  I  shall  come  to  it: 

Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure. 

For  this  we  may  thank  Adam  ; — and  you  may  thank  him  too, 
that  I  am  not  able  to  fill  my  sheet,  nor  endure  a  writing  posture 
any  longer.     I  conclude  abruptly,   therefore  ;    but  sincerely 
subscribing  myself,  with  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Hill, 
Your  affectionate,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   LADY   THEOCKMOBTON. 
MY    DEAR    LADY    FROG,  WeStOn,  April  16,  1792. 

I  THAtfK  you  for  your  letter,  as  sweet  as  it  was  short,  and  as 
sweet  as  good  news  could  make  it.  You  encourage  a  hope 
that  has  made  me  happy  ever  since  I  have  entertained  it.  And 
if  my  wishes  can  hasten  the  event,  it  will  not  be  long  sus 
pended.  As  to  your  jealousy,  I  mind  it  not,  or  only  to  be 
pleased  with  it.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  the  subject  at  present 
than  this,  that  of  all  ladies  living,  a  certain  lady,  whom  I  need 
not  name,  would  be  the  lady  of  my  choice  for  a  certain  gentle 
man,  were  the  whole  sex  submitted  to  my  election. 

What  a  delightful  anecdote  is  that  which  you  tell  me  of  a 
young  lady  detected  in  the  very  act  of  stealing  our  Catharina's 
praises ;  is  it  possible  -that  she  can  survive  the  shame,  the 
mortification  of  such  a  discovery?  Can  she  ever  see  the  same 
company  again,  or  any  company  that  she  can  suppose  by  the 
remotest  possibility  may  have  heard  the  tidings  ?  If  she  can, 
she  must  have  the  assurance  equal  to  her  vanity.  A  lady  in 
London  stole  my  song  on  the  broken  Rose,  or  rather  would 
have  stolen,  and  have  passed  it  for  her  own.  But  she  too 
was  unfortunate  in  her  attempt ;  for  there  happened  to  be  a 

s.  c. — 3.  R 
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female  cousin  of  mine  in  company,  who  knew  that  I  had 
written  it.  It  is  very  flattering  to  a  poet's  pride,  that  the 
ladies  should  thus  hazard  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  appro 
priating  his  verses.  I  may  say  with  Milton,  that  I  am  fallen 
on  evil  tongues  and  evil  days,  being  not  only  plundered  of  that 
which  belongs  to  me,  but  being  charged  with  that  which  does 
not.  Thus  it  seems,  (and  I  have  learned  it  from  more  quarters 
than  one,)  that  a  report  is,  and  has  been  some  time  current 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  that  though  I  have 
given  myself  the  air  of  declaiming  against  the  Slave  Trade  in 
the  Task,  I  am  in  reality  a  friend  to  it ;  and  last  night  I  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  to  inform  me  that  I  have  been 
much  traduced  and  calumniated  on  this  account.  Not  know 
ing  how  I  could  better  or  more  effectually  refute  the  scandal, 
I  liave  this  morning  sent  a  copy  [of  verses]  to  the  North 
ampton  paper,  prefaced  by  a  short  letter  to  the  printer,  speci 
fying  the  occasion.  The  verses  are  in  honour  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  and  sufficiently  expressive  of  my  present  sentiments  on 
the  subject.  You  are  a  wicked  fair  one  for  disappointing  us 
of  our  expected  visit,  and  therefore  out  of  mere  spite  I  will 
not  insert  them.  I  have  been  very  ill  these  ten  days,  and  for 
the  same  spite's  sake  will  not  tell  you  what  has  ailed  me.  But 
lest  you  should  die  of  a  fright,  I  will  have  the  mercy  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  recovering. 

Mrs.    G and  her  little   ones   are   gone,   but  your 

brother  is  still  here.  He  told  me  that  he  had  some  expect 
ations  of  Sir  John  at  Weston ;  if  he  come,  I  shall  most  heartily 
rejoice  once  more  to  see  him  at  a  table  so  many  years  his  own. 

W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.    J.    JEKTLL  EYE. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  April  16,  1792. 

I  AM  truly  sorry  that  you  should  have  suffered  any  apprehen 
sions,  such  as  your  letter  indicates,  to  molest  you  for  a  mo 
ment.  I  believe  you  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  lives,  and  con 
sequently  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  you  could  in  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Pitts,  or  any  otherwise,  wilfully  misrepresent  me. 
In  fact  you  did  not ;  my  opinions  on  the  subject  in  question 
were,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  such  as  in  that 
letter  you  stated  them  to  be,  and  such  they  still  continue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  myself  the  use  of 
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sugar  and  rum,  that  therefore  I  am  a  friend  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  he  concludes  rashly,  and  does  me  great  wrong ;  for  the 
man  lives  not  who  abhors  it  more  than  I  do.  My  reasons  for 
my  own  practice  are  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  they  whose 
practice  is  contrary  are,  I  suppose,  satisfied  with  theirs.  So 
far  is  good.  Let  every  man  act  according  to  his  own  judge 
ment  and  conscience ;  but  if  we  condemn  another  for  not 
seeing  with  our  eyes,  we  are  unreasonable ;  and  if  we  reproach 
him  on  that  account,  we  are  uncharitable,  which  is  a  still 
greater  evil. 

I  had  heard,  before  I  received  the  favour  of  yours,  that  such 
a  report  of  me,  as  you  mention,  had  spread  about  the  country. 
But  my  informant  told  me  that  it  was  founded  thus :  The 
people  of  Olney  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  abolition ;  my 
name  was  sought  among  the  subscribers,  but  was  not  found : 
a  question  was  asked,  how  that  happened  ?  Answer  was  made, 
that  I  had  once  indeed  been  an  enemy  to  the  Slave  Trade,  but 
had  changed  my  mind ;  for  that  having  lately  read  a  history 
or  an  account  of  Africa,  I  had  seen  it  there  asserted,  that  till 
the  commencement  of  that  traffic  the  negroes,  multiplying  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  were  necessitated  to  devour  each  other ;  for 
which  reason  I  had  judged  it  better,  that  the  trade  should 
continue,  than  that  they  should  be  again  reduced  to  so  horrid 
a  custom. 

Now  all  this  is  a  fable.  I  have  read  no  such  history ;  I. 
never  in  my  life  read  any  such  assertion ;  nor  had  such  an  as 
sertion  presented  itself  to  me,  should  I  have  drawn  any  con 
clusion  from  it :  on  the  contrary,  bad  as  it  were,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  the  negroes  should  have  eaten  one  another, 
than  that  we  should  carry  them  to  market*  The  single  reason 
why  I  did  not  sign  the  petition  was,  because  I  was  never  asked 
to  do  it ;  and  the  reason  why  I  was  never  asked  was,  because 
I  am  not  a  parishioner  of  Olney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  You  will  do  me  the  justice,  I  dare 
say,  to  speak  of  me  as  of  a  man  who  abhors  the  commerce, 
which  is  now  I  hope  in  a  fair  way  to  be  abolished,  as  often  as 
you  shall  find  occasion.  And  I  beg  you  henceforth  to  do 
yourself  the  justice  to  believe  it  impossible  that  I  should  for  a 
moment  suspect  you  of  duplicity  or  misrepresentation.  I  have 
been  grossly  slandered,  but  neither  by  you,  nor  in  consequence 
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of  any  thing  that  you  have  either  said  or  written.  I  remain, 
therefore,  still  as  heretofore,  with  great  respect, 

Much  and  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  compliments  attend  you. 

TO    LADT   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  April  26,  1792. 

I  HAVE  been  very  ill,  hut  nobody  must  ask  what  I  have  ailed  ; 
yet  if  any  should  be  rash  enough  after  this  prohibition  to  in 
sist  upon  knowing  what,  you  may  tell  them  that  I  have  suffered 
by  that  excruciating  disorder  with  which  God  visited  the 
Philistines  while  the  ark  was  captive  among  them.  I  am  now, 
however,  after  more  than  a  fortnight's  confinement,  pretty  well 
restored  again,  and  walked  yesterday  for  the  first  time. 

I  will  endeavour  when  Hayley  comes  to  greet  him  with  a 
countenance  that  shall  not  stiffen  liim  into  freestone,  but  can 
not  be  answerable  for  my  success.  It  will  depend  in  some 
measure  on  the  countenance  that  he  presents  himself;  for 
whether  I  will  or  not,  I  am  always  a  physiognomist,  and  if  I 
dislike  a  man's  looks,  am  sure  to  assume  such  as  he  will  find 
equally  disagreeable.  But  I  hope  better  things  from  my  friend 
Hayley.  It  seldom  happens  that  a  person  so  amiable  in  his 
disposition  is  very  Gorgonian  in  his  aspect. 

I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Frogatt.  His  behaviour  to 
young  Hesketh,  as  well  as  his  constancy  to  Mr.  Rose,  both 
entitle  him  to  it.  It  gives  me  pleasure,  for  your  sake  espe 
cially,  that  Sir  Robert  is  so  affectionately  disposed  toward  his 
grandson.  I  know  that  you  interest  yourself  much  in  the 
young  man's  welfare,  and  therefore,  both  on  that  account  and 
on  that  which  so  much  influences  yourself  (respect  for  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas)  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  his 
prosperity. 

I  am  glad  that  you  found  Mr.  Mackenzie  so  agreeable  ; 
should  his  new  office  occasion  him  to  settle  in  town,  you  will 
have  him,  I  suppose,  fora  visitor.  Thanks  for  Hannah  More's 
verses,  which,  like  all  that  she  writes,  are  neatly  executed,  and 
handsomely  turned.  I  shall  this  instant  transcribe  for  you 
some  of  mine,  which  I  found  it  necessary  to  publish  in  the 
last  Northampton  Mercury,  attested  with  my  name  at  length, 
in  order  to  clear  my  character  from  a  calumny  that  had  spread 
all  over  the  country  concerning  my  real  opinion  of  the  slave 
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trade.  This  I  learned  not  from  the  Quaker's  letter  only,  but 
from  Joe  Rye  also,  who  kindly  wrote  on  purpose  to  apprize  me 
of  it. 

The  Hills  I  know  dislike  sonnets,  therefore  send  not  this  to 
them, — else  do  what  you  please  with  it.  For  my  own  part  I 
like  them  much,  when  they  are  on  subjects  proper  to  them ; 
such,  I  mean,  as  are  best  expressed  in  a  close  sententious  man 
ner,  for  they  are  too  short  to  admit  of  a  loose  one. 

I  love  and  honour  any  lady  who  means  me  a  present ;  but 

if,  as  I  suspect,  Mrs.  D C be  the  lady  in  question, 

I  must  beg  leave  to  waive  it.  I  have  rendered  her  no  service 
worthy  of  a  requital,  and  should  be  ashamed  to  receive  any.  A 
portfolio  with  a  lock  to  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  me,  and 
therefore  very  acceptable  from  any  other  fair  hand  than  that 
of  the  lady  abovesaid.  Thanks  for  an  incomparable  cheese. 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  remembrances,  I  am  most 
truly  thine,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S.  I  was  shocked,  very  much  shocked,  at  Dr.  Madan's 
rencontre ;  the  human  head,  at  the  age  of  his,  is  very  little 
fitted  to  sustain  a  blow  from  a  London  ruffian. 

TO   LADY   HESEETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  Weston,  May  5,  1792. 

I  EEJOICE,  as  thou  reasonably  supposest  me  to  do,  in  the 
matrimonial  news  communication  in  your  last.  Not  that  it 
was  altogether  news  to  me,  for  twice  I  had  received  broad  hints 
of  it  from  Lady  Frog  by  letter,  and  several  .tunes  vivd  voce 
while  she  was  here.  But  she  enjoined  me  secrecy  as  well  as 
you,  and  you  know  that  all  secrets  are  safe  with  me  ;  safer  far 
than  the  winds  in  the  bags  of  -ZEolus.  I  know  not  in  fact  the 
lady  whom  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  call  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  than  the  lady  in  question  ;  partly  because  I  know 
her,  but  especially  because  I  know  her  to  be  all  that  I  can  wish 
in  a  neighbour. 

I  have  often  observed  that  there  is  a  regular  alternation  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  lot  of  men,  so  that  a  favourable  incident 
may  be  considered  as  the  harbinger  of  an  unfavourable  one, 
and  vice  versa.  Dr.  Madan's  experience  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  One  day  he  gets  a  broken  head,  and  the 
next  a  mitre  to  heal  it.  I  rejoice  that  he  has  met  with  so 
effectual  a  cure,  though  my  joy  is  not  unmingled  with  concern  ; 
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for  till  now  I  had  some  hope  of  seeing  him,  but  since  I  live  in 
the  North,  and  his  Episcopal  call  is  in  the  West,  that  is  a 
gratification  I  suppose  which  I  must  no  longer  look  for. 

My  sonnet,  which  I  sent  you,  was  printed  in  the  Northamp 
ton  paper  last  week,  and  this  week  it  produced  me  a  compli 
mentary  one  in  the  same  paper,  which  served  to  convince  me 
at  least  by  the  matter  of  it,  that  my  own  was  not  published 
without  occasion,  and  that  it  had  answered  its  purpose. 

My  correspondence  with  Hayley  proceeds  briskly,  and  is 
very  affectionate  on  both  sides.  I  expect  him  here  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  wish  heartily,  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  you  would 
give  him  a  meeting.  I  have  promised  him  indeed  that  he  shall 
find  us  alone,  but  you  are  one  of  the  family. 

I  wish  much  to  print  the  following  lines  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers.  Lord  S.'s  vindication  of  the  poor  culprit  in  the  affair 
of  Cheit-Sing  has  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  he  has  been 
injuriously  treated,  and  I  think  it  an  act  merely  of  justice  to 
take  a  little  notice  of  him. 

TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

By  AN  OLD  SCHOOLFELLOW  OF    HIS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

HASTINGS  !  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind, 
While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind ; 
Nor  can  I  well  believe  thCe,  gentle  THEN, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  WORST  of  men ; 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  have  oppress'd 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  BEST. 

If  thou  wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them  to  thy  newsmonger, 
I  hope  thou  wilt  do  well.  Adieu  !  W.  C. 

TO   JOHff  JOHNSOK,   ESQ. 

¥T  DEAREST  OF  ALL  JOHNNIES,  Weston,  May  20,  1792. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  your  ordination  is  postponed.  A  year's 
learning  and  wisdom,  added  to  your  present  stock,  will  not  be 
more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  your  function. 
Neither  am  I  sorry  that  you  find  it  difficult  to  fix  your  thoughts 
to  the  serious  point  at  all  times.  It  proves  at  least  that  you 
attempt  and  wish  to  do  it,  and  these  are  good  symptoms.  Woe 
to  those  who  enter  on  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  without 
having  previously  asked  at  least  from  God  a  mind  and  spirit 
suited  to  their  occupation,  and  whose  experience  never  differs 
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from  itself,  because  they  are  always  alike  vain,  light,  and  in 
considerate.  It  is  therefore  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear 
you  complain  of  levity,  and  such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  She  is, 
I  thank  God,  tolerably  well,  and  loves  you.  As  to  the  time 
of  your  journey  hither,  the  sooner  after  June  the  better  ;  till 
then  we  shall  have  company. 

I  forget  not  my  debts  to  your  dear  sister,  and  your  aunt 
Balls.  Greet  them  both  with  a  brother's  kiss,  and  place  it  to 
my  account.  I  will  write  to  them  when  Milton  and  a  thousand 
other  engagements  will  give  me  leave.  Mr.  Hayley  is  here  on 
a  visit.  We  have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust  will  last  for 
life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  future  poets. 

Adieu !  Lose  no  time  in  coming  after  the  time  mentioned. 

W.  C. 

TO   LADY  HESKETH. 

Western,  May  24,  1792. 

I  WISH  with  all  my  heart,  my  dearest  coz,  that  I  had  not  ill 
news  for  the  subject  of  the  present  letter.  My  friend,  my 
Mary,  has  again  been  attacked  by  the  same  disorder  that 
threatened  me  last  year  with  the  loss  of  her,  and  of  which 
you  were  yourself  a  witness.  Gregson  would  not  allow  that 
first  stroke  to  be  paralytic,  but  this  he  acknowledges  to  be  so ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  former,  I  never  had  myself  any  doubt 
that  it  was  ;  but  this  has  been  much  the  severest.  Her  speech 
has  been  almost  unintelligible  from  the  moment  that  she  was 
struck ;  it  is  with  difficulty  that  she  opens  her  eyes,  and  she 
cannot  keep  them  open,  the  muscles  necessary  to  the  purpose 
being  contracted  ;  and  as  to  self-moving  powers,  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  arm,  she  has  entirely 
lost  them. 

It  has  happened  well,  that  of  all  men  living  the  man  most 
qualified  to  assist  and  comfort  me  is  here,  though  till  within 
these  few  days  I  never  saw  him,  and  a  few  weeks  since  had  no 
expectation  that  I  ever  should.  You  have  already  guessed 
that  I  mean  Hayley.  Hayley  who  loves  me  as  if  he  had  known 
me  from  my  cradle.  When  he  returns  to  town,  as  he  must, 
alas !  too  soon,  he  will  pay  his  respects  to  you. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  adding  that  our  poor  patient 
is  beginning,  I  hope,  to  recover  from  this  stroke  also  ;  but  her 
amendment  is  slow,  as  must  be  expected  at  her  time  of  life  and 
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in  such  a  disorder.  I  am  as  well  myself  as  you  have  ever 
known  me  in  a  time  of  much  trouble,  and  even  better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Unwin  to  let  me  send 
for  Dr.  Kerr,  but  Hayley  has  written  to  his  friend  Dr.  Austin 
a  representation  of  her  case,  and  we  expect  his  opinion  and 
advice  to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have  borrowed  an 
electrical  machine  from  our  neighbour  Socket,  the  effect  of 
which  she  tried  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  we  think 
it  has  been  of  material  service. 

She  was  seized  while  Hayley  and  I  were  walking,  and  Mr. 
Greatheed,  who  called  while  we  were  absent,  was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  thank  thee  for  the  proposed  amend 
ments  of  thy  friend.  Whoever  he  is,  make  my  compliments 
lo  him,  and  thank  him.  The  passages  to  which  he  objects 
have  been  all  altered  ;  and  when  he  shall  see  them  new  dressed, 
I  hope  he  will  like  them  better.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coosiN,  The  Lodge,  May  26, 1792. 

KNOWING  that  you  will  be  anxious  to  learn  how  we  go  on,  I 
write  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  Mrs.  Unwin  daily  recovers 
a  little  strength,  and  a  little  power  of  utterance  ;  but  she  seems 
strongest,  and  her  speech  is  more  distinct,  in  a  morning.  Hay- 
ley  has  been  all  in  all  to  us  on  this  very  afflictive  occasion. 
Love  him,  I  charge  you,  dearly  for  my  sake.  Where  could  I 
have  found  a  man,  except  himself,  who  could  have  made  him 
self  so  necessary  to  me  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  absolutely 
know  not  how  to  live  without  him  ? 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  coz.  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  plainly  as  her 
poor  lips  can  speak,  sends  her  best  love,  and  Hayley  threatens 
in  a  few  days  to  lay  close  siege  to  your  affections  in  person. 

W.  \>. 

There  is  some  hope,  I  find,  that  the  Chancellor  may  continue 
in  office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  does ;  because  we  have  no 
single  man  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

I  open  my  letter  again  to  thank  you,  my  dearest  coz,  for 
yours  just  received.  Though  happy,  as  you  well  know,  to  see 
you  at  all  times,  we  have  no  need,  and  I  trust  shall  have  none, 
to  trouble  you  with  a  journey  made  on  purpose  ;  yet  once  again, 
I  am  willing  and  desirous  to  believe,  we  shall  be  a  happy  trio 
at  Weston ;  but  unless  necessity  dictates  a  journey  of  charity, 
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I  wish  all  yours  hither  to  be  made  for  pleasure.  Farewell. — 
Thou  shalt  know  how  we  go  on. 

TO   THE    EEY.    MB.    CABWABDHSTI,    AT   MBS.    BUTLEB's,    JAMES 
STBEET,    BUCKINGHAM    GATE,    LOISTDON. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  May  28,  1792. 

CEEEMOKY  perhaps  might  teach  me  to  address  a  stranger  with 
an  air  more  distant  and  reserved,  but  I  gratify  my  feelings 
toward  you  by  addressing  you  as  one  with  whom  I  am  well 
acquainted.  In  fact,  I  am  and  must  be  dull  indeed,  if  I  did 
not  learn  from  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment  you  have  just 
paid  me,  by  presenting  my  books  to  the  Chancellor's  daughter, 
that  you  are  one  of  the  few  whom  I  hold  as  the  men  of  my 
heart,  and  whom,  had  I  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  an  intimacy 
with  you,  I  should  love  most  dearly.  I  tell  Hayley  he  is  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  to  have  had  the  fortune  to 
form  friendships  with  some  of  the  best  and  kindest  spirits  that 
it  has  to  boast  of. 

I  take  encouragement  from  your  kindness  to  give  you  a 
little  trouble,  which  however  I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  will 
be  none  to  you,  and  will  beg  you  to  transcribe  into  one  of  the 
blank  leaves  of  my  first  volume,  or  wheresoever  you  can  find 
room  for  them,  the  two  beautiful  sonnets,  in  which  our  dear 
common  friend  has  celebrated  both  me  and  Mrs.  Unwin  :  me, 
indeed,  far  above  my  deserts,  but  not  her.  To  yourself  and 
to  Hayley  I  shall  owe  it,  if  the  Chancellor's  friendship  for  me, 
which  I  know  was  once  sincere  and  fervent,  should  now  at  last, 
in  the  latter  end  of  our  days,  recover  itself  and  glow  again. 
But  whether  so  or  not,  I  shall  always  have  reason  to  account 
myself  equally  indebted  to  you  both.  May  God  bless  you. 
Believe  me,  with  true  esteem  and  quick  sense  of  your  kindness, 
Your  affectionate,  humble  servant,  \VM.  COWPER. 

Of  one  sonnet  you  have  a  copy,  and  I  transcribe  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side. 

I  know  not  what  you  will  think  of  my  delicacy,  who  have  here 
transcribed  my  own  eulogy,  and  such  an  eulogy  too  !  not  with 
out  blushes,  I  can  assure  you,  but  Hayley  desired  me  to  do  it, 
and  to  him  I  am  bound  to  refuse  nothing. 
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TO   MES.   BODHAM. 

MY  DEAREST  ROSE,  WeStOD,  June  4,  1792. 

I  AM  not  such  an  ungrateful  and  insensible  animal  as  to  have 
neglected  you  thus  long  without  a  reason. 

******* 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  our  dear  Johnny  finds  the 
pulpit  door  shut  against  him  at  present.  He  is  young,  and 
can  afford  to  wait  another  year  ;  neither  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
that  his  time  of  preparation  for  an  office  of  so  much  import 
ance  as  that  of  a  minister  of  God's  word  should  hare  been  a 
little  protracted.  It  is  easier  to  direct  the  movements  of  a 
great  army,  than  to  guide  a  few  souls  to  heaven ;  the  way  is 
narrow,  and  full  of  snares,  and  the  guide  himself  has  the  most 
difficulties  to  encounter.  But  I  trust  he  will  do  well.  He  is 
single  in  his  views,  honest-hearted,  and  desirous,  by  prayer 
and  study  of  the  Scripture,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  service 
of  his  great  Master,  who  will  suffer  no  such  man  to  fail  for 
want  of  his  aid  and  protection.  Adieu.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,   ESQ. 

ALL'S  WELL  ;  Western,  June  4,  1 792. 

WHICH  words  I  place  as  conspicuously  as  possible,  and  prefix 
them  to  my  letter,  to  save  you  the  pain,  my  friend  and  brother, 
of  a  moment's  anxious  speculation.  Poor  Mary  proceeds  in 
her  amendment  still,  and  improves,  I  think,  even  at  a  swifter 
rate  than  when  you  left  her.  The  stronger  she  grows,  the 
faster  she  gathers  strength,  which  is  perhaps  the  natural  course 
of  recovery.  She  walked  so  well  this  morning,  that  she  told 
me  at  my  first  visit  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  illness  ;  and  she 
spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so  much  of  her  usual  countenance, 
that,  had  it  been  possible,  she  would  have  made  me  forget  it 
too. 

Returned  from  my  walk,  blown  to  tatters — found  two  dear 
things  in  the  study,  your  letter,  and  my  Mary  !  She  is  bravely 
well,  and  your  beloved  epistle  does  us  both  good.  I  found 
your  kind  pencil  note  in  my  song-book,  as  soon  as  I  came 
down  on  the  morning  of  your  departure  ;  and  Mary  was  vexed 
to  the  heart,  that  the  simpletons  who  watched  her  supposed 
her  asleep,  when  she  was  not ;  for  she  learned  soon  after  you 
were  gone,  that  you  would  have  peeped  at  her,  had  you  known 
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her  to  have  been  awake.  I  perhaps  might  have  had  a  peep 
too,  and  therefore  was  as  vexed  as  she  ;  but  if  it  please  God, 
we  shall  make  ourselves  large  amends  for  all  lost  peeps  by  and 
by  at  Eartham.  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  5,  1792. 

YESTEBDAT  was  a  noble  day  with  us — speech  almost  perfect — 
eyes  open  almost  the  whole  day,  without  any  effort  to  keep 
them  so :  and  the  step  wonderfully  improved.  But  the  night 
has  been  almost  a  sleepless  one,  owing  partly  I  believe  to  her 
having  had  as  much  sleep  again  as  usual  the  night  before  ;  for 
even  when  she  is  in  tolerable  health  she  hardly  ever  sleeps 
well  two  nights  together.  I  found  her  accordingly  a  little  out 
of  spirits  this  morning,  but  still  insisting  on  it  that  she  is 
better.  Indeed  she  always  tells  me  so,  and  will  probably  die 
with  those  very  words  upon  her  lips.  They  will  be  true  then 
at  least,  for  then  she  will  be  best  of  all.  She  is  now  (the 
clock  has  just  struck  eleven)  endeavouring,  I  believe,  to  get  a 
little  sleep,  for  which  reason  I  do  not  yet  let  her  know  that  I 
have  received  your  letter. 

Can  I  ever  honour  you  enough  for  your  zeal  to  serve  me  ? 
Truly  I  think  not :  I  am  however  so  sensible  of  the  love  I  owe 
you  on  this  account,  that  I  every  day  regret  the  acuteness  of 
your  feelings  for  me,  convinced  that  they  expose  you  to  much 
trouble,  mortification,  and  disappointment.  I  have  in  short  a 
poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told  you  when  you  were 
here  ;  and  though  I  believe  that  if  any  man  living  can  do  me 
good,  you  will,  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself  that  even  you 
will  be  successful  in  attempting  it.  But  it  is  no  matter,  you 
are  yourself  a  good  which  I  can  never  value  enough,  and  whe 
ther  rich  or  poor  in  other  respects,  I  shall  always  account  my 
self  better  provided  for  than  I  deserve,  with  such  a  friend  at 
my  back  as  you.  Let  it  please  God  to  continue,  to  me  my 
William  and  Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
grumble. 

I  rose  this  morning  wrapped  round  with  a  cloud  of  melan 
choly,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears ;  but  if  I  see  Mary's 
amendment  a  little  advanced,  when  she  rises,  I  shall  be  better. 

I  have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except  that  she  is  fatigued 
for  want  of  sleep,  she  seems  as  well  as  yesterday.  The  post 
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brings  me  a  letter  from  Hurdis,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  a 
dying  sister.  Had  we  eyes  sharp  enough,  we  should  see  the 
arrows  of  Death  flying  in  all  directions,  and  account  it  a  won 
der  that  we  and  our  friends  escape  them  a  single  day. 

W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESZETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  June  6,  1792. 

IF  Hayley  be  with  you  when  this  arrives,  or  if  he  has  break 
fasted  with  you  and  is  gone,  he  will  have  related  to  you  what 
I  told  him  in  my  last  concerning  Mrs.  Unwin, — that  she  had 
passed  but  an  indifferent  night,  and  was  rather  languid  for 
want  of  sleep.  I  was  obliged  to  seal  that  letter  and  send  it, 
before  she  was  brought  down  stairs,  but  on  my  return  from 
walking  I  found  her  in  the  study.  Notwithstanding  her  al 
most  sleepless  night,  she  was  evidently  a  little  better,  could 
walk  with  less  support,  and  could  articulate  rather  more  dis 
tinctly.  At  night  she  walked  from  the  stair-head  through  my 
chamber  to  her  own,  leaning  only  on  one  arm,  and  stepping 
rather  less  like  an  infant. 

Her  last  night  has  not  been  much  better  than  the  former, 
for  she  has  had  no  sleep  since  three  this  morning,  which  de 
bilitates  her  sadly,  and  at  her  first  rising  occasions  such  con 
tractions  of  the  muscles  on  the  right  side  as  would  tempt  one 
to  think  her  worse.  But  these  appearances  in  a  measure  van 
ish  as  the  day  goes  on.  She  is  now  just  arrived  in  the  study, 
and  has  alarmed  me  a  little,  by  neither  looking  nor  speaking 
so  well  as  she  did  in  the  evening.  Yet  she  walked  from  the 
door  to  the  chair  better  than  ever.  For  the  future,  I  shall 
make  my  reports  less  frequent,  for  the  difference  between  day 
and  day  is  so  slight,  that  I  shall  otherwise  seem  always  to  give 
the  same  account  of  her. 

Should  Hayley  be  with  you,  tell  him  that  I  have  given  my 
friend  Mr.  Rose  an  introductory  letter  to  him.  He  wished 
much  for  the  happiness  of  knowing  him,  and  though  he  will 
hardly  be  able  to  catch  him  if  he  leaves  town  on  Friday,  as  I 
know  he  intends,  I  was  desirous  that  the  disappointment  should 
not  be  owing  to  me. 

I  knew  that  you  would  fall  in  love  with  Hayley.  Every 
body  here  has  done  so,  and  wherever  he  goes,  every  body 
must.  The  Chancellor,  I  am  willing  to  hope,  will  not  be  the 
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only  insensible  ; — but  I  am  less  sanguine  in  my  expectations 
of  his  success  in  that,  and  indeed  in  every  other  quarter  where 
my  interest  is  concerned,  than  either  he  or  you.  Depend  on 
it,  my  dear,  I  was  born  to  be  poor,  and  although  Hayley 
would  enrich  me  if  any  mortal  could,  having  such  zeal  and 
such  talents  as  usually  carry  all  before  them,  my  destiny,  I 
fear,  will  prove  too  hard  for  him.  Adieu,  my  dear,  with  our 
poor  patient's  best  love,  I  remain  ever  yours, 

WM.  COWPER. 

The  jaunt  to  Stow  was  made  by  Sam  and  his  wife  for  the 
sake  of  a  visit  to  an  uncle  from  whom  they  have  expectations. 
Hannah  went  with  them,  and  the  uncle  accompanied  them 
through  the  gardens.  But  all  this  came  to  pass  many  days 
before  Mrs.  Unwin  was  taken  ill. 

TO   WILLIAM  HAFLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  7,  1792. 

OF  what  materials  can  you  suppose  me  made,  if  after  all  the 
rapid  proofs  that  you  have  given  me  of  your  friendship,  I  do 
not  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  regret  your  absence  con 
tinually  ?  But  you  must  permit  me  nevertheless  to  be  melan 
choly  now  and  then  ;  or  if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so  without 
your  permission  ;  for  that  sable  thread  is  so  intermixed  with 
the  very  thread  of  my  existence,  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it, 
at  least  while  I  exist  in  the  body.  Be  content  therefore  ;  let 
me  sigh  and  groan,  but  always  be  sure  that  I  love  you  !  You 
will  be  well  assured  that  I  should  not  have  indulged  myself 
in  this  rhapsody  about  myself  and  my  melancholy,  had  my 
present  mood  been  of  that  complexion,  or  had  not  our  poor 
Mary  seemed  still  to  advance  in  her  recovery.  So  in  fact  she 
does,  and  has  performed  several  little  feats  to  day ;  such  as 
either  she  could  not  perform  at  all,  or  very  feebly,  while  you 
were  with  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny  as  I  call  him,  my 
Norfolk  cousin  ;  he  is  a  sweet  lad,  but  as  shy  as  a  bird.  It 
costs  him  always  two  or  three  days  to  open  his  mouth  before  a 
stranger  ;  but  when  he  does,  he  is  sure  to  please  by  the  inno 
cent  cheerfulness  of  his  conversation.  His  sister  too  is  one  of 
my  idols,  for  the  resemblance  she  bears  to  my  mother. 
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Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts  ;  and  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  She  looks  well,  is  better,  and  loves  you  dearly. 
Adieu!  my  brother,  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.   WALTEB   BAQOT. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  WeStOD,  June  7,  1792. 

I  SHALL  not  have  opportunity  to  say  much,  but  lest  I  should 
seem  slow  to  acknowledge  your  last  very  kind  letter,  I  will  say 
the  little  that  I  can. 

In  the  first  place  I  thank  you  for  your  most  cordial  invita 
tion  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  myself  to  Blithfield ;  but  alas !  were 
there  no  other  impediment,  such  a  one  has  occurred  as  of 
itself  makes  all  journeying  at  this  time,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  impracticable.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  seized  since  I  re 
ceived  your  letter  with  a  disorder  that  for  several  days  deprived 
her  entirely  of  the  use  of  her  right  side,  and  made  her  speech 
so  indistinct,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  She  is  at  present 
somewhat  recovered,  and  daily  I  hope  regains  a  little  strength  ; 
but  is  still  so  feeble  that  I  have  no  hope  of  her  complete  re 
storation  even  to  the  small  share  of  health  she  enjoyed  before, 
in  less  than  many  weeks  ;  perhaps  if  I  say  months,  I  shall 
not  exceed  the  occasion.  Her  illness  is  a  repetition  of  one 
with  which  she  was  attacked  in  last  December,  and  she  still 
felt  in  a  degree  the  effects  of  the  first,  when  the  second  afflic 
tion  found  her.  As  to  myself  I  have  suffered  nearly  the  same 
disability  in  mind  on  the  occasion,  as  she  in  body.  All  power 
to  study,  all  thoughts  both  of  Homer  and  Milton  are  driven  to 
a  distance,  and  I  can  do  nothing  at  present  but  watch  my  poor 
patient,  and  administer  to  her,  as  I  do  every  day,  the  electrical 
operation.  It  seems  to  be  of  use  in  the  moment ;  and  she 
can  always  articulate  better  for  a  time  after  it  is  over.  But 
this  perceptible  benefit  is  not  of  very  long  duration ;  yet  it 
is  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  remedy  in  appearance  of  so  much 
present  efficacy,  may  at  length  and  by  frequent  repetition, 
have  effects  more  lasting. 

I  am  truly  concerned  for  your  loss  of  the  good  Aspasio  ; 
but  if  he  were  old  enough  to  have  been  my  father,  his  eleventh 
hour  at  least  was  come,  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  should 
be  summoned  to  receive  his  wages.  For  you  I  am  concerned, 
not  for  him,  whose  removal  to  far  happier  scenes  is  no  subject 
for  lamentation.  But  as  to  ourselves,  while  we  are  continued 
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here,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  loss  of  a  pious  and  ra 
tional  friend  makes  a  void  not  easily  filled. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cypress  to  be  sure 
of  the  propriety  of  the  epithet  wide-spread.  Your  objection, 
I  dare  say,  is  well  founded,  and  I  will  either  find  a  better  ad 
junct,  or  new  model  the  sentence. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 
With  the  poor  invalid's  best  compliments, 

I  remain  sincerely  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  10,  1792. 

I  DO  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  every  thing  you  do  may  pros 
per  ;  and  should  I  at  last  prosper  by  your  means,  shall  taste 
double  sweetness  in  prosperity  for  that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a  mind  all  in 
sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented  myself  to  Mary's  bedside, 
whom  I  found,  though  after  many  hours  lying  awake,  yet 
cheerful,  and  not  to  be  affected  with  my  desponding  humour. 
It  is  a  great  blessing  to  us  both  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as  she 
is,  she  has  a  most  invincible  courage,  and  a  trust  in  God's 
goodness  that  nothing  shakes.  She  is  now  in  the  study,  and 
is  certainly  in  some  degree  better  than  she  was  yesterday;  but 
how  to  measure  that  little  I  know  not,  except  by  saying  that 
it  is  just  perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  be 
cause  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  seen  your 
successor.  He  arrived,  to  my  great  joy,  yesterday ;  and  not 
having  bound  himself  to  any  particular  time  of  going,  will,  I 
hope,  stay  long  with  us.  You  are  now  once  more  snug  in 
your  retreat,  and  I  give  you  joy  of  your  return  to  it,  after  the 
bustle  in  which  you  have  lived  since  you  left  Weston.  Wes 
ton  mourns  your  absence,  and  will  mourn  it  till  she  sees  you 
again.  What  is  to  become  of  Milton  I  know  not ;  I  do  no 
thing  but  scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to  have  no  relish  for  any 
other  employment.  I  have  however,  in  pursuit  of  your  idea  to 
compliment  Darwin,  put  a  few  stanzas  together,  which  I  shall 
subjoin  ;  you  will  easily  give  them  all  that  you  find  they  want, 
and  match  the  song  with  another. 

I  am  now  going  to  walk  with  Johnny,  much  cheered  since  I 
began  writing  to  you,  and  by  Mary's  looks  and  good  spirits. 

W.  C. 
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TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

MT  DEAREST  COZ,  WeStOH,  June   11,  1792. 

THOU  art  ever  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  am  writing  to  thee 
or  not ;  and  my  correspondence  seems  to  grow  upon  me  at 
such  a  rate,  that  I  am  not  able  to  address  thee  so  often  as  I 
would.  In  fact,  I  live  only  to  write  letters.  Hayley  is  as  you 
see  added  to  the  number,  and  to  him  I  write  almost  as  daily 
as  I  rise  in  the  morning ;  nor  is  he  only  added,  but  his  friend 
Carwardine  also — Carwardine  the  generous,  the  disinterested, 
the  friendly.  I  seem  in  short  to  have  stumbled  suddenly  on 
a  race  of  heroes,  men  who  resolve  to  have  no  interests  of 
their  own,  till  mine  are  served. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  that  concern  me  more 
intimately,  and  more  immediately,  than  all  that  can  be  done  for 
me  either  by  the  great,  or  the  small,  or  by  both  united.  Since 
I  wrote  last,  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  continually  improving  in 
strength,  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  I  can  only  mark  it  by 
saying  that  she  moves  about  every  day  with  less  support  than 
the  former.  Her  recovery  is  most  of  all  retarded  by  want  of 
sleep.  On  the  whole  I  believe  she  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  though  not  quite  well  enough  to  satisfy  me.  And 
Dr.  Austin,  speaking  from  the  reports  I  have  made  of  her,  says 
he  has  no  doubt  of  her  restoration. 

During  the  last  two  months  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  been  in 
a  dream.  It  has  been  a  most  eventful  period,  and  fruitful  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  both  in  good  and  evil.  I  have  been  very  ill, 
and  suffered  excruciating  pain.  I  recovered,  and  became  quite 
well  again.  I  received  within  my  doors  a  man,  but  lately  an  en 
tire  stranger,  and  who  now  loves  me  as  his  brother,  and  forgets 
himself  to  serve  me.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  seized  with  an  ill 
ness  that  for  many  days  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  her,  and  to 
cast  a  gloom,  an  impenetrable  one,  on  all  my  future  prospects. 
She  is  now  granted  to  me  again.  A  few  days  since,  I  should 
have  thought  the  moon  might  have  descended  into  my  purse  as 
likely  as  any  emolument,  and  now  it  seems  not  impossible.  All 
this  has  come  to  pass  with  such  rapidity  as  events  move  with  in 
romance  indeed,  but  not  often  in  real  life.  Events  of  all  sorts 
creep  or  fly  exactly  as  God  pleases. 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  in  conclusion  the  arrival  of 
my  Johnny,  just  when  I  wanted  him  most,  and  when  only  a  few 
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days  before  I  had  no  expectation  of  him.  He  came  to  dinner 
on  Saturday,  and  I  hope  I  shall  keep  him  long.  What  conies 
next  I  know  not,  but  shall  endeavour,  as  you  exhort  me,  to 
look  for  good,  and  I  know  I  shall  have  your  prayers  that  I  may 
not  be  disappointed. 

Hayley  tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest  I  should 
love  him  more  than  I  love  you,  and  bids  me  say,  "  that  should 
I  do  so,  you  in  revenge  must  love  him  more  than  I  do." — Him 
I  know  you  will  love,  and  me,  because  you  have  such  a  habit  of 
doing  it  that  you  cannot  help  it. 

Adieu !  My  knuckles  ache  with  letter  writing.  With  my 
poor  patient's  affectionate  remembrances,  and  Johnny's, 

I  am  ever  thine,         W.  C. 

TO    THE    BET.    THOMAS    CARWARDIKE,   EARI/S    COLK    PRIORY, 
NEAR   HALSTEAD,    ESSEX. 

MY  DEAR  CARWAKDINE,  Weston  Underwood,  June  11,  1792. 

SOONER  or  later  I  must  address  you  in  that  style,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  love  Hayley  as  I  do  and  not  be  fami 
liar  with  his  dearest  friend  ;  for  which  reason  I  may  as  well  be 
gin  now.  I  thank  you  for  your  most  friendly  letter,  and  for  all 
your  most  friendly  doings  in  favour  of  a  poor  solitary  poet, 
who,  till  within  these  few  days,  had  no  hopes  of  service  from 
any  body,  except  of  such  services  as  he  has  received  from  hia 
own  kindred,  to  whom  he  has  been  a  burthen  many  years.  But 
I  owe  them  the  justice  to  add  that  their  kindness  has  not  suf 
fered  them  to  think  so. 

My  affairs  have  been  in  the  best  train  possible  since  my  dear 
brother  bard  and  you  have  taken  them  in  hand.  He  left  Lon 
don  on  Saturday,  on  which  day  I  received  a  short  note  from 
him,  dated  the  day  before,  beginning  thus, — "  Huzza  !  I  have 
passed  an  agreeable  hour  from  eight  to  nine  this  morning  with 
the  Chancellor.  Left  both  him  and  Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  with 
us,  so  impressed  with  warm  wishes,  to  serve  you,  that  I  am  per 
suaded  your  old  friend  Thurlow  will  accomplish  it  if  possible." 

Thus  stands  the  affair  at  present.  My  volumes,  your  noble 
gift  to  Miss  Thurlow  (noble  I  mean  in  respect  of  the  intention 
of  the  giver)  seem  to  have  procured  him  this  interview  ;  for  his 
first  note,  requesting  an  appointment  to  breakfast,  remained 
unanswered  so  long  that  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten ;  but  your 
present,  which  he  found  at  Romney's,  furnished  him  with  a  fair 

s.  c. — 4.  s 
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occasion  for  writing  a  second,  and  that  second  burst  the  barri- 
cado.  If  I  succeed,  therefore,  I  owe  my  fortunes  to  William  of 
Eartham,  and  his  friend  of  Colne,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  shall 
always  account  myself  as  much  indebted  to  them  both  as  if  I 
had.  What  daemon  could  whisper  in  the  Chancellor's  ear  that 
I  am  rich,  I  neither  can  guess  nor  wish  to  do  it,  but  he  was 
doubtless  some  daemon  who  wished  to  starve  me.  Perhaps  he 
will  be  disappointed,  as  all  such  daemons  should  be. 

I  know  well  the  Chancellor's  benevolence  of  heart,  and  how 
much  he  is  misunderstood  by  the  world.  When  he  was  young 
he  would  do  the  kindest  things,  and  at  an  expense  to  himself 
which  at  that  time  he  could  ill  afford,  and  he  would  do  them  too 
in  the  most  secret  manner.  I  know  not  what  is  become  of  her 
now,  but  in  those  days  there  was  a  certain  Miss  Christian,  the 
daughter,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman,  who  had 
been  a  friend  of  Thurlow's  father.  The  girl  was  left  pennyless, 
and  he  established  her  in  Tavistock  Street  as  a  milliner,  dis 
bursing  three  hundred  pounds  to  furnish  a  shop  for  her.  I 
went  with  him  to  the  house,  and,  having  seen  her,  am  ready  to 
swear  that  his  motives  were  not,  nor  could  be,  of  the  amorous 
kind,  for  she  was  ugly  to  a  wonder.  No  creature  I  believe 
knew  any  thing  of  this  truly  Christian  intrigue  but  myself  only. 
When  1  think  on  these  things,  and  hear  them  spoken  of  as  I 
sometimes  do 

va>  mcum 

Fervens  difficile  bile  tumetjecur. 

Many  a  time  I  have  fought  his  battles,  and  some  I  have  con 
vinced  of  their  error. 

In  answer  to  your  benevolent  enquiries  concerning  my  poor 
Mary,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  her  recovery  proceeds  pedetentim 
tamen,  slowly,  but  as  fast  I  suppose  as,  all  things  considered,  I 
have  any  reason  to  expect.  She  now  walks  with  very  little  sup 
port  from  one  room  to  another,  and  articulates  pretty  intelli 
gibly.  She  is  this  moment  brought  down  into  the  study,  and 
understanding  that  I  am  writing  to  you,  says,  a  thousand 
thanks  for  me  to  Mr.  Carwardine.  Should  we  be  so  happy 
as  to  be  able  to  emigrate  in  the  autumn,  you  may  depend  on 
knowing  when  and  by  what  route.  In  the  mean  time  tell  us  by 
which  we  can  approach  you  nearest. 

Adieu — may  God  bless  you  and  yours,     WM.  COWPER. 
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TO   MBS.    KING. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Underwood,  June  12,  1792. 

I  SHOULD  be  ashamed  to  compare  the  date  of  your  letter  with 
the  date  of  mine,  had  I  not  again  too  good  an  excuse  for  my 
long  silence.  I  have  been  ill  myself ;  and,  for  some  weeks,  on 
account  of  a  most  painful  disorder,  was  incapable  both  of  read 
ing  and  holding  a  pen.  But  this  is  over,  and  I  am  well  again. 

An  illness  that  has  distressed  me  much  more,  and  hindered 
me  equally,  has  been  one  of  the  same  kind  which  seized  Mrs. 
Unwin  last  winter,  only  more  severe,  and  consequently  more 
alarming,  and  which  seized  her  again  about  three  weeks  since, 
depriving  her  both  of  speech  and  of  the  use  of  her  right  side 
entirely.  I  was  taking  a  morning  walk  with  my  friend  and  bro 
ther  poet  Hayley,  at  that  time  here  on  a  visit,  and  at  our  return 
we  found  Mrs.  Unwin,  whom  we  had  left  about  an  hour,  seized 
and  disabled  as  I  have  said.  By  the  use  of  the  electrical  ma 
chine,  and  other  aids,  she  is,  I  thank  God,  so  far  restored  as  to 
be  able  to  speak  articulately,  especially  in  a  morning,  and  to 
move  from  one  room  to  another  with  very  little  support ;  but  it 
will  be  long,  I  fear,  before  she  will  be  restored  to  the  little 
health  and  strength  she  had,  for  she  never  overcame,  entirely, 
the  effects  of  the  first  attack. 

My  situation  would  have  been  melancholy  indeed,  had  not 
Mr.  Hayley  providentially  arrived  about  a  week  before  we  were 
visited  with  this  affliction.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  in 
words  an  adequate  idea  of  the  affectionate  interest  he  took  in 
my  distress,  and  of  the  tenderness  of  his  attentions  to  our  poor 
patient.  He  has  some  skill  in  medicine  too,  which,  at  our  great 
distance  from  a  physician,  made  him  particularly  useful.  Last 
Friday  se'nnight  he  was  obliged  to  leave  me,  and  since  his  de 
parture  I  have  the  comfort  of  a  young  relation's  company  from 
Norfolk,  a  cousin  of  mine  named  Johnson,  whom  I  remember 
to  have  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter.  Here,  therefore,  I 
may  set  up  one  more  Ebene/er,  and  say,  Thus  far  the  Lord 
hath  helped  me.  I  have  not  been  left  alone  under  my  burden, 
but  have  had  a  little  friendly  society  for  my  support,  and  feel  my 
spirits  now  considerably  relieved  by  symptoms  of  Mrs.  Un 
win' s  daily  amendment. 

It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  hear  that,  since  the  sum 
mer  has  once  more  peeped  at  us,  your  painful  complaint  the 
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rheumatism  is  abated.  Mrs.  Uirvrin  bids  me  present  to  you  her 
best  compliments,  and  to  Mr.  King,  to  which  I  add  my  own, 
and  remain,  Dear  Madam,  your  affectionate  friend 

and  most  humble  servant,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EET.    RICHARD   POLWHELE. 

REV.  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  June  15,  1792. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  judge  the  sense  that  I  entertain  of  my 
obligation  to  you  by  the  tardiness  of  my  acknowledgment. 
That  it  reaches  you  so  late  is  no  fault  of  mine,  for  I  received 
your  most  acceptable  present,  the  two  volumes  of  poetry  by 
gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  no  longer  since  than 
yesterday  evening.  You  do  me  great  honour,  Sir,  in  some 
beautiful  lines  written  by  yourself  on  a  blank  leaf  of  the  pub 
lication,  of  which,  were  any  other  poet  than  myself  the  sub 
ject  of  them,  I  should  be  proud  to  have  been  the  author.  The 
chief  glory  of  any  poet  is  to  have  pleased  those  whose  writings 
please  others,  and  on  this  account  you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall 
always  set  the  highest  value  on  the  compliment  paid  me  by 
you.  I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EEV.   WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  WeStOn,  June  28,  1792. 

I  AM  happy  in  being  able  to  send  you  a  favourable  account  of 
my  poor  patient.  Her  recovery,  though  very  gradual,  is  still 
evident,  and  some  perceptible  amendment  is  made  every  day. 
Had  the  season  been  less  wintry  she  would  probably  have 
amended  faster ;  for  during  many  days  in  the  course  of  this 
gloomy  June,  she  has  been  confined  by  the  weather.  She 
walked  yesterday  however,  supported  by  me  and  the  servant, 
two  and  forty  times  the  length  of  our  gravel  walk  in  the 
orchard  ;  no  bad  performance  for  a  person  who,  a  month  since 
dragged  her  foot  after  her,  and  could  not  set  the  sole  to  the 
ground.  Her  speech  too  is  improved,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  at  present  her  rght  hand  is  but  little  ser 
viceable.  We  continue  our  elecuical  operations  daily,  and 
have  encouragement  enough,  as  you  perceive,  to  do  so.  To 
these  in  fact,  more  than  to  any  other  remedy,  I  have  reason  to 
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ascribe  her  restoration  thus  far,  and  with  God's  blessing  hope 
that  they  will  be  the  means  of  completing  it. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  the  same  share  of  health  as  usual,  but 
cannot  boast  of  very  cheerful  spirits.  Mrs.  Unwin's  recovery 
however  is  a  cordial,  which,  though  not  unmixed  with  fearful 
apprehensions,  enables  me  to  go  on  tolerably.  If  I  see  her  as 
well  as  she  was  before  this  last  attack,  I  shall  be  as  cheerful : 

till  then,  I  must  have  fears  and  anxieties. 
*         *         *         * 

TO  WILLIAM   HAYLEY,   ESQ. 

Weston,  July  4,  1792. 

I  KNOW  not  how  you  proceed  in  your  life  of  Milton,  but  I 
suppose  not  very  rapidly,  for  while  you  were  here,  and  since 
you  left  us,  you  have  had  no  other  theme  but  me.  As  for  my 
self,  except  my  letters  to  you,  and  the  nuptial  song  I  inserted 
in  my  last,  I  have  literally  done  nothing  since  I  saw  you. 
Nothing  I  mean  in  the  writing  way,  though  a  great  deal  in 
another ;  that  is  to  say,  in  attending  my  poor  Mary,  and  en 
deavouring  to  nurse  her  up  for  a  journey  to  Eartham.  In  this 
I  have  hitherto  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  had  rather  carry 
this  point  completely,  than  be  the  most  famous  editor  of 
Milton  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  or  shall  see. 

Your  humorous  descant  upon  my  art  of  wishing  made  us 
merry,  and  consequently  did  good  to  us  both.  I  sent  my  wish 
to  the  Hall  yesterday.  They  are  excellent  neighbours,  and  so 
friendly  to  me,  that  I  wished  to  gratify  them.  When  I  went 
to  pay  my  first  visit,  George  flew  into  the  court  to  meet  me, 
and  when  I  entered  the  parlour,  Catharina  sprang  into  my 
arms.  W.  C. 

TO   ME.    JOSEPH    JOHNSON,    ST.    PAUL'S   CHUBCH-YAED, 

LONDON. 
DEAK  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  July  8,  1792. 

Truditur  dies  die, 
Kovaque  peryunt  intenre  lunee. 

DATS,  weeks,  and  months  escape  me,  and  nothing  is  done, 
nor  is  it  possible  for  me  to  do  any  thing  that  demands  study 
and  attention  in  the  present  state  of  our  family.  I  am  the 
electrician ;  I  am  the  escort  into  the  garden  :  I  am  wanted,  in 
short,  on  a  hundred  little  occasions  that  occur  every  day  in 
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Mrs.  Unwin's  present  state  of  infirmity ;  and  I  see  no  pro 
bability  that  I  shall  be  less  occupied  in  the  same  indispensable 
duties  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  time  fixed  in  your  pro 
posals  for  publication  meanwhile  steals  on ;  and  I  have  lately 
felt  my  engagement  for  Milton  bear  upon  my  spirits  with  a 
pressure  which,  added  to  the  pressure  of  some  other  private 
concerns,  is  almost  more  than  they  are  equal  to.  Tell  me  if 
you  expect  to  be  punctual  to  your  assignation  with  the  public, 
and  that  the  artists  will  be  ready  with  their  part  of  the  busi 
ness  so  soon  as  the  spring  of  94  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  be  waited 
for,  neither  shall  I  be  able  to  perform  my  part  of  the  work 
with  any  success  if  I  am  hunted  ;  and  I  ask  this  question  thus 
early  lest  my  own  distress  should  increase,  and  should  ulti 
mately  prove  a  distress  to  you.  My  translations  are  finished, 
and  when  I  have  finished  also  the  revisal  of  them,  will  be,  I 
believe,  tolerably  well  executed.  They  shall  be  heartily  at 
your  service,  if  by  this  unhappy  interception  my  time  should 
be  so  shortened  as  to  forbid  my  doing  more. 

Your  speedy  answer  will  oblige  yours  affectionately, 

WM.  COWPER. 

There  is  one  Richard  Coleman  in  the  world,  whom  I  have 
educated  from  an  infant,  and  who  is  utterly  good  for  nothing  ; 
but  he  is  at  present  in  great  trouble,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
folly.  I  send  him,  by  this  post,  an  order  upon  you  for  eight 
guineas. 

TO  WILLIAM   HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  July  15,  1792. 

THE  progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence  is  very  much  like 
the  progress  of  my  poor  patient  in  the  road  of  recovery.  I 
cannot  indeed  say  that  she  moves,  but  advances  not,  for  ad 
vances  are  certainly  made,  but  the  progress  of  a  week  is 
hardly  perceptible.  I  know  not  therefore  at  present  what  to 
say  about  this  long  postponed  journey.  The  utmost  that  is 
safe  for  me  to  say  at  this  moment  is  this — You  know  that  you 
are  dear  to  us  both  ;  true  it  is  that  you  are  so,  and  equally  true 
that  the  very  instant  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  we  will  fly  to 
Eartham.  I  have  been  but  once  within  the  Hall  door  since 
the  Courtenays  came  home,  much  as  I  have  been  pressed  to 
dine  there,  and  have  hardly  escaped  giving  a  little  offence  by 
declining  it ;  but  though  I  should  offend  all  the  world  by  my 
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obstinacy  in  this  instance,  I  would  not  leave  my  poor  Mary 
alone.  Johnny  serves  me  as  a  representative,  and  him  I  send 
without  scruple.  As  to  the  affair  of  Milton,  I  know  not  what 
will  become  of  it.  I  wrote  to  Johnson  a  week  since  to  tell 
him  that  the  interruption  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  illness  still  con 
tinuing,  and  being  likely  to  continue,  I  know  not  when  I 
should  be  able  to  proceed.  The  translations  (I  said)  were 
finished,  except  the  revisal  of  a  part. 

God  bless  your  dear  little  boy  and  poet !  I  thank  him  for 
exercising  his  dawning  genius  upon  me,  and  shall  be  still  hap 
pier  to  thank  him  in  person. 

Abbot  is  painting  me  so  true, 

That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare, 
And  hardly  know,  at  the  first  view, 

If  I  were  here  or  there. 

I  have  sat  twice  ;  and  the  few,  who  have  seen  his  copy  of  me, 
are  much  struck  with  the  resemblance.  He  is  a  sober,  quiet 
man,  which,  considering  that  I  must  have  him  at  least  a  week 
longer  for  an  inmate,  is  a  great  comfort  to  mfe. 

My  Mary  sends  you  her  best  love.  She  can  walk  now, 
leaning  on  my  arm  only,  and  her  speech  is  certainly  much  im 
proved.  I  long  to  see  you.  Why  cannot  you  and  dear  Tom 
spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  with  us  ?  We  might  then 
all  set  off"  for  Eartham  merrily  together.  But  I  retract  this, 
conscious  that  I  am  unreasonable.  It  is  a  wretched  world, 
and  what  we  would,  is  almost  always  what  we  cannot. 

Adieu !  Love  me,  and  be  sure  of  a  return.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESEETH. 

MT  DEAREST  coz,  Weston  Underwood,  July  21,  1792. 

I  AM  crazed  with  having  much  to  do  and  doing  nothing. 
Every  thing  with  me  has  fallen  into  arrear  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  almost  despair  of  being  able  by  the  utmost  industry  to 
redeem  the  time  that  I  have  lost.  With  difficulty  it  is  that  I 
can  steal  even  now  a  moment  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
thee.  They  must  be  as  few  as  I  can  make  them.  Briefly 
therefore  I  say  thus  : 

My  portrait  is  nearly  finished,  an  excellent  one  in  my  mind, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  see  it,  both  for  drawing  and 
likeness.  It  will  be  completed  I  believe  on  Monday.  I  shall 
keep  it  a  short  time  after  Abbot  is  gone,  that  my  two  or  three 
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friends  in  this  neighbourhood  may  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of 
it,  and  shall  then  send  it  to  his  house  in  Caroline  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  where  it  will  remain  some  time.  Should  it  be 
your  wish  to  view  it,  you  will  then  have  an  opportunity,  and 
trust  me  I  think  it  will  afford  you  as  much  pleasure,  nay,  per 
haps  even  more  than  a  sight  of  the  original  myself;  for  you 
will  see  it  with  this  thought  in  your  mind,  that  whether  I  live 
or  die,  while  this  picture  subsists,  my  charming  lineaments  and 
proportions  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  have  not  even  yet  determined  absolutely  on  your  jour 
ney  to  Eartham,  but  shall  I  believe  in  two  or  three  days  decide 
in  favour  of  it.  Hayley  interests  himself  so  much  in  it,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  bids  fair  to  do  us  both  so  much  good, 
that  I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  going.  A  thousand  lions, 
monsters,  and  giants  are  in  the  way,  but  perhaps  they  will  all 
vanish  if  1  have  but  the  courage  to  face  them.  Mrs.  Unwin, 
whose  weakness  might  justify  her  fears,  has  none.  Her  trust 
in  the  providence  of  God  makes  her  calm  on  all  occasions. 

Should  Anonymous  have  consigned  his  half  year's  remit 
tance  to  your  hands,  and  my  namesake  William  his  annual  one, 
thou  canst  not  do  better  than  send  them,  for  I  hear  a  flying 
rumour  that  travelling  is  costly,  and  that  consequently  money 
will  be  wanted.  This  moment  I  receive  yours,  many  thanks 
for  it,  and  for  the  draft  contained  in  it. 

I  learned  lately  from  Sephus  that  you  are  not  very  well,  and 
know  you  too  well  not  to  know  that  you  hide  from  me  the 
worst  half  of  your  malady,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  God  pre 
serve  thee,  restore  thy  health,  and  give  us  a  comfortable  meet 
ing  once  more  in  the  winter. 

Sam's  wife  shall  be  paid.  Mrs.  Unwin  sends  her  best  love. 
Johnny  goes  to  Eartham,  but  not  with  us,  because  Sam  will 
be  more  useful  by  the  way.  Johnny,  therefore,  and  Nanny 
Roberts  will  jog  together  in  the  stage.  You  shall  hear  from 
me  as  soon  as  I  can  after  my  arrival. 

Adieu — must  go  to  be  painted — can't  add  another  syllable, 
except  that  I  am  ever  thine,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S.  My  dear  Johnny  sends  his  affectionate  compliments. 
He  goes  with  us  ; — all  in  a  coach  together,  which  Abbot  will 
send  us  from  town.  To-morrow  will  be  my  last  sitting,  and  I 
verily  think  the  portrait,  exclusive  of  the  likeness,  which  is 
the  closest  imaginable,  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw.  You  will 
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see  by  this  P.  S.  that  the  journey  is  already  determined  on. 
Would  to  heaven  that  you  could  join  us ! 

TO   THE   EEV.   WILLIAM  BULL. 

MY    DEAR   MR.    BULL,  July  25,  1792. 

ENGAGED  as  I  have  been  ever  since  I  saw  you,  it  was  not  pos 
sible  that  I  should  write  sooner ;  and  busy  as  I  am  at  present, 
it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  I  can  write  even  now  :  but  I 
promised  you  a  letter,  and  must  endeavour,  at  least,  to  be  as 
good  as  my  word.  How  do  you  imagine  I  have  been  occupied 
these  last  ten  days?  In  sitting,  not  on  cockatrice  eggs,  nor 
yet  to  gratify  a  mere  idle  humour,  nor  because  I  was  too  sick 
to  move ;  but  because  my  cousin  Johnson  has  an  aunt  who 
has  a  longing  desire  of  my  picture,  and  because  he  would, 
therefore,  bring  a  painter  from  London  to  draw  it.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  been  sitting,  as  I  say,  these  ten  days  ;  and  am 
heartily  glad  that  my  sitting  time  is  over.  You  have  now, 
I  know,  a  burning  curiosity  to  learn  two  things,  which  I 
may  choose  whether  I  will  tell  you  or  not.  First,  who  was 
the  painter ;  and  secondly,  how  he  has  succeeded.  The 
painter's  name  is  Abbot.  You  never  heard  of  him,  you  say. 
It  is  very  likely ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  such  a  painter, 
and  an  excellent  one  he  is.  Multa  sunt  quce  bonus  Bernardus 
nee  vidit,  nee  audivit.  To  your  second  enquiry  I  answer,  that 
he  has  succeeded  to  admiration.  The  likeness  is  so  strong, 
that  when  my  friends  enter  the  room  where  my  picture  is,  they 
start,  astonished  to  see  me  where  they  know  I  am  not. 
Miserable  man  that  you  are,  to  be  at  Brighton  instead  of  being 
here,  to  contemplate  this  prodigy  of  art,  which,  therefore,  you 
can  never  see  ;  for  it  goes  to  London  next  Monday,  to  be  sus 
pended  awhile  at  Abbot's ;  and  then  proceeds  into  Norfolk, 
where  it  will  be  suspended  for  ever. 

But  the  picture  is  not  the  only  prodigy  I  have  to  tell  you 
of.  A  greater  belongs  to  me  ;  and  one  that  you  will  hardly 
credit,  even  on  my  own  testimony.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
journey,  and  a  long  one.  On  this  very  day  se'nnight  we  set 
out  for  Eartham,  the  seat  of  my  brother  bard,  Mr.  Hayley,  on 
the  other  side  of  London,  nobody  knows  where,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  off.  Pray  for  us,  my  friend,  that  we  may 
have  a  safe  going  and  return.  It  is  a  tremendous  exploit,  and 
I  feel  a  thousand  anxieties  when  I  think  of  it.  But  a  promise, 
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made  to  him  when  he  was  here,  that  we  would  go  if  we  could, 
and  a  sort  of  persuasion  that  we  can  if  we  will,  oblige  us  to  it. 
The  journey  and  the  change  of  air,  together  with  the  novelty 
to  us  of  the  scene  to  which  we  are  going,  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful  to  us  both ;  especially  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  most 
need  of  restoratives.  She  sends  her  love  to  you  and  to 
Thomas,  in  which  she  is  sincerely  joined  by 

Your  affectionate  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.  THOMAS   CABWABDINE,  EABI/S   COLN  PBIOBY, 

NEAB   HALSTEAD,    ESSEX. 

HY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  July  27,  1792. 

I  HAVE  a  short  moment  in  which  to  tell  you,  according  to 
your  kind  request,  that  we  leave  Weston  and  set  off  for  Eartham 
on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  August.  Our  route  will  lie  through 
Kingston,  Ripley,  and  Petworth,  for  such  are  the  directions 
I  have  just  received  from  our  dear  friend  Hayley.  In  what 
part  of  it  we  shall  be  nearest  to  you,  is  better  known  to  your 
self  than  to  me,  and  there  is  no  part  of  it  in  which  I  shall  not 
be  happy  to  have  a  glimpse  of  you.  I  wish  I  could  be  so 
exact  as  to  have  the  day  and  the  hour  of  our  probable  arrival 
at  every  stage,  but  our  rate  of  travelling  must  depend  altogether 
on  Mrs.  Unwin's  ability,  which  renders  such  precision  impos 
sible.  In  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  somewhere,  I  remain, 
my  dear  Sir,  Much  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   BET.   JOHN  KEWTOK. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  July  30,  1792. 

LIKE  you,  I  am  obliged  to  snatch  short  opportunities  of  cor 
responding  with  my  friends  ;  and  to  write  what  I  can,  not 
what  I  would.  Your  kindness  in  giving  me  the  first  letter 
after  your  return,  claims  my  thanks ;  and  my  tardiness  to 
answer  it  would  demand  an  apology,  if,  having  been  here,  and 
witnessed  how  much  my  time  is  occupied  in  attendance  on  my 
poor  patient,  you  could  possibly  want  one.  She  proceeds,  I 
trust,  in  her  recovery ;  but  at  so  slow  a  rate,  that  the  differ 
ence  made  in  a  week  is  hardly  perceptible  to  me,  who  am  al 
ways  with  her.  This  last  night  has  been  the  worst  she  has 
known  since  her  illness — entirely  sleepless  till  seven  in  the 
morning.  Such  ill  rest  seems  but  an  indifferent  preparation 
for  a  long  journey,  which  we  purpose  to  undertake  on  Wed- 
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nesday,  when  we  set  out  for  Eartham,  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hayley. 
The  journey  itself  will,  I  hope,  be  useful  to  her  ;  and  the  air 
of  the  sea  blowing  over  the  South  Downs,  together  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  to  us,  will,  I  hope,  be  serviceable  to  us 
both.  You  may  imagine  that  we,  who  have  been  resident  on 
one  spot  so  many  years,  do  not  engage  in  such  an  enterprise 
without  some  anxiety.  Persons  accustomed  to  travel,  would 
make  themselves  merry  with  mine  ;  it  seems  so  disproportioned 
to  the  occasion.  Once  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  determining 
not  to  go,  and  even  since  we  fixed  the  day ;  my  troubles  have 
been  so  insupportable.  But  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  much 
prayer,  and  at  last  it  has  pleased  God  to  satisfy  me,  in  some 
measure,  that  his  will  corresponds  with  our  purpose,  and  that 
He  will  afford  us  his  protection.  You,  I  know,  will  not  be 
unmindful  of  us  during  our  absence  from  home  ;  but  will  ob 
tain  from  us,  if  your  prayers  can  do  it,  all  that  we  would  ask 
for  ourselves — the  presence  and  favour  of  God,  a  salutary  effect 
of  our  journey,  and  a  safe  return. 

I  rejoiced,  and  had  reason  to  do  so,  in  your  coming  to  Wes- 
ton,  for  I  think  the  Lord  came  with  you.  Not,  indeed,  to 
abide  with  me  ;  not  to  restore  me  to  that  intercourse  with  Him 
which  I  enjoyed  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  to  awaken  in  me,  how 
ever,  more  spiritual  feeling  than  I  have  experienced,  except  in 
two  instances,  during  all  that  time.  The  comforts  that  I  have 
received  under  your  ministry,  in  better  days,  all  rushed  upon 
my  recollection  ;  and,  during  two  or  three  transient  moments, 
seemed  to  be  in  a  degree  renewed.  You  will  tell  me  that 
transient  as  they  were,  they  were  yet  evidences  of  a  love  that 
is  not  so  ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  believe  it. 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  warm  remembrances,  and  my  cousin 
Johnson's  best  compliments,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S. — If  I  hear  from  you  while  I  am  abroad,  your  letter 
will  find  me  at  William  Hayley' s,  Esq.,  Eartham,  near  Chich- 
ester.  We  purpose  to  return  in  about  a  month. 

TO    THE    BEY.    ME.    GBEATHEED. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Eartham,  Aug.  6,  1792. 

HAVING  first  thanked  you  for  your  affectionate  and  acceptable 
letter,  I  will  proceed,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  answer  your  equally 
affectionate  request  that  I  would  send  you  early  news  of  our 
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arrival  at  Eartham.  Here  we  are  in  the  most  elegant  mansion 
that  I  have  ever  inhabited,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  de- 
h'ghtful  pleasure  grounds  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  but  which, 
dissipated  as  my  powers  of  thought  are  at  present,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  describe.  It  shall  suffice  me  to  say  that  they  oc 
cupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,  which  in  Buckinghamshire  might 
well  pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  summit  of  which  is 
beheld  a  most  magnificent  landscape  bounded  by  the  sea,  and 
in  one  part  of  it  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen 
plainly  from  the  window  of  the  library  in  which  I  am  writing. 
It  pleased  God  to  carry  us  both  through  the  journey  with 
far  less  difficulty  and  inconvenience  than  I  expected.  I  began 
it  indeed  with  a  thousand  fears,  and  when  we  arrived  the  first 
evening  at  Barnet,  found  myself  oppressed  in  spirit  to  a  degree 
that  could  hardly  be  exceeded.  I  saw  Mrs.  Unwin  weary, 
as  she  might  well  be,  and  heard  such  a  variety  of  noises,  both 
within  the  house  and  without,  that  I  concluded  she  would  get 
no  rest.  But  I  was  mercifully  disappointed.  She  rested, 
though  not  well,  yet  sufficiently  ;  and  when  we  finished  our 
next  day's  journey  at  Ripley,  we  were  both  in  better  condition, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  than  on  the  day  preceding.  At  Ripley 
we  found  a  quiet  inn,  that  housed,  as  it  happened,  that  night, 
no  company  but  ourselves.  There  we  slept  well,  and  rose  per 
fectly  refreshed.  And  except  some  terrors  that  I  felt  at  passing 
over  the  Sussex  billa  by  moonlight,  met  with  little  to  complain 
of  till  we  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  at  Eartham.  Here  we  are 
as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  terrestrial  good  to  make  us. 
It  is  almost  a  Paradise  in  which  we  dwell ;  and  our  reception 
has  been  the  kindest  that  it  was  possible- for  friendship  and 
hospitality  to  contrive.  Our  host  mentions  you  with  great 
respect,  and  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  esteems  you  highly.  Mrs. 
Unwin,  who  is,  I  think,  in  some  points,  already  the  better  for 
her  excursion,  unites  with  mine  her  best  compliments  both  to 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Greatheed.  I  have  much  to  see  and  enjoy 
before  I  can  be  perfectly  apprised  of  all  the  delights  of  Eartham, 
and  will  therefore  now  subscribe  myself, 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,         With  great  sincerity,         W.  C. 

TO   MBS.    COTJBTENAY. 

MT  DEAREST  CATHARiNA,  Eartham,  Aug.  12,  1792. 

THOUGH  I  have  travelled  far,  nothing  did  I  see  in  my  travels 
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that  surprised  me  half  so  agreeably  as  your  kind  letter ;  for 
high  as  my  opinion  of  your  good  nature  is,  I  had  no  hopes  of 
hearing  from  you  till  I  should  have  written  first ; — a  pleasure 
which  I  intended  to  allow  myself  the  first  opportunity. 

After  three  days  confinement  in  a  coach,  and  suffering  as 
we  went  all  that  could  be  suffered  from  excessive  heat  and 
dust,  we  found  ourselves  late  in  the  evening  at  the  door  of  our 
friend  Hayley.  In  every  other  respect  the  journey  was  ex 
tremely  pleasant.  At  the  Mitre  in  Barnet,  where  we  lodged 
the  first  evening,  we  found  our  friend  Mr.  Rose,  who  had 
walked  thither  from  his  house  in  Chancery  Lane  to  meet  us  ; 
and  at  Kingston,  where  we  dined  the  second  day,  I  found 
my  old  and  much  valued  friend  General  Cowper,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  in  thirty  years,  and  but  for  this  journey  should  never 
have  seen  again.  Mrs.  Unwin,  on  whose  account  I  had  a 
thousand  fears  before  we  set  out,  suffered  as  little  from  fatigue 
as  myself,  and  begins  I  hope  already  to  feel  some  beneficial 
effects  from  the  air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exercise  that  she  takes 
in  one  of  the  most  delightful  pleasure-grounds  in  the  world. 
They  occupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,  lofty  enough  to  command  a 
view  of  the  sea,  which  skirts  the  horizon  to  a  length  of  many 
miles,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it.  The  inland 
scene  is  equally  beautiful,  consisting  of  a  large  and  deep  valley 
well  cultivated,  and  enclosed  by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned 
with  wood.  I  had,  for  my  part,  no  conception  that  a  poet 
could  be  the  owner  of  such  a  Paradise ;  and  his  house  is  as 
elegant  as  his  scenes  are  charming. 

But  think  not,  my  dear  Catharina,  that  amidst  all  these 
beauties  I  shall  lose  the  remembrance  of  the  peaceful,  but  less 
splendid  Weston.  Your  precincts  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
ever,  when  I  return  ;  though  when  that  day  will  arrive  I  know 
not,  our  host  being  determined,  as  I  plainly  see,  to  keep  us  as 
long  as  possible.  Give  my  best  love  to  your  husband.  Thank 
him  most  kindly  for  his  attention  to  the  old  bard  of  Greece, 
and  pardon  me  that  I  do  not  send  you  now  an  epitaph  for 
Fop.  I  am  not  sufficiently  recollected  to  compose  even  a 
bagatelle  at  present ;  but  in  due  time  you  shall  receive  it. 

Hayley,  who  will  some  time  or  other,  I  hope,  see  you  at 
Weston,  is  already  prepared  to  love  you  both,  and  being  pas 
sionately  fond  of  music,  longs  much  to  hear  you. 

Adieu  I  W.  C. 
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TO   SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Eartham,  Aug.  14,  1792. 

ROMNEY  is  here  ;  it  would  add  much  to  my  happiness  if  you 
were  of  the  party ;  I  have  prepared  Hayley  to  think  highly, 
that  is  justly  of  you,  and  the  time  I  hope  will  come  when  you 
will  supersede  all  need  of  my  recommendation. 

Mrs.  Unwin  gathers  strength.  I  have  indeed  great  hopes 
from  the  air  and  exercise  which  this  fine  season  affords  her 
opportunity  to  use,  that  ere  we  return  she  will  be  herself 
again.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BEV.  JOHN  KEWTON. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Earthaiu,  Aug.  16,  1792. 

I  MUST  be  shorter  than  I  would  be,  and  must  scribble  as  fast 
as  I  can,  being  wanted  by  Romney,  who  is  here,  and  to  whom 
I  am  sitting  for  my  picture. 

Our  journey,  as  I  believe  I  told'  you  in  my  last,  was  not 
undertaken  without  prayer,  or  without  some  reasonable  ground 
of  hope  that  God  would  prosper  it.  It  has  accordingly  pros 
pered  hitherto,  and  was  performed  on  Mrs.  Unwin's  part  with 
much  less  fatigue  than  I  expected.  The  first  day's  labours 
seemed  to  affect  her  most ;  for  when  we  arrived  at  Barnet, 
where  Mr.  Rose  met  us,  having  walked  thither  for  that  pur 
pose,  her  voice  failed  through  weariness,  and  she  could  scarce 
articulate;  but  the  next  day's  journey  to  llipley  she  performed 
with  much  greater  ease ;  and  when  we  reached  Eartham,  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  was  as  well  and  seemed  almost 
as  fresh  as  when  we  set  out.  Thus  it  has  pleased  God  to  an 
swer  our  prayers  for  a  safe  conveyance  hither,  and  I  have  a 
hope  that  he  will  farther  answer  them,  by  making  the  air  of 
this  place,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  it,  conducive  to  the 
renewal  both  of  her  health  and  spirits,  and  of  mine.  It  is 
certain  that  we  could  hardly  have  travelled  to  a  more  delightful 
scene,  or  to  a  purer  air.  The  garden,  or  rather  pleasure- 
ground,  is  on  a  hill ;  the  summit  of  which  commands  an  ex 
tensive  view  of  the  sea,  at  nine  miles  distance,  and  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  and  in  a  bower  on  that  summit  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I 
were  sitting  when  Samuel  brought  me  your  welcome  letter.  I 
thank  you  for  it,  and  for  your  verses  enclosed  in  it.  Natural 
as  they  are,  and  free  from  all  affectation  of  finery,  we  found 
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them  very  affecting,  and  so  did  my  friend  Hayley  afterward, 
to  whom  I  lent  them  for  his  perusal. 

Here  Mrs.  Unwin  walks  more  than  she  did  or  could  be 
persuaded  to  do  at  Weston  ;  the  cheerfulness  naturally  inspired 
by  agreeable  novelty,  I  suppose,  is  that  which  enables  her  to 
do  it ;  and  when  she  is  weary  she  gets  into  a  chaise  drawn  by 
Socket  and  little  Hayley,  and  pushed  behind  either  by  me  or 
my  cousin  Johnson  ;  the  motion  of  which  differs  indeed  from 
that  of  walking,  but  on  a  rough  gravel,  such  as  this  country 
affords,  is  hardly  less  beneficial. 

Perhaps  when  I  write  again  I  shall  be  less  hurried,  though 
every  day  is  crowded  with  employment.  At  present  I  can  only 
add  my  best  love  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  together,  with  Johnny's 
best  compliments  to  yourself  and  Miss  Catlett,  and  that  I  am, 
my  dear  friend,  Most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   SAMUEL  EOSE,  ESQ. 

Eartham,  Aug.  18,  1792. 

WISHES  in  this  world  are  generally  vain,  and  in  the  next  we 
shall  make  none.  Every  day  I  wish  you  were  of  our  party, 
knowing  how  happy  you  would  be  in  a  place  where  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  beautiful  scenery,  and  converse  agree 
ably. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  health  continues  to  improve;  and  even  I,  who 
was  well  when  I  came,  find  myself  still  better. 

Yours,         W.  C. 

TO  MES.    COUETENAY. 

Eartham;  August  25,  1792. 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  last,  I  send  my  dear 
Catharina  the  epitaph  she  desired,  composed  as  well  as  I  could 
compose  it  in  a  place  where  every  object,  being  still  new  to 
me,  distracts  my  attention,  and  makes  me  as  awkward  at  verse 
as  if  I  had  never  dealt  in  it.  Here  it  is. 

EPITAPH  ON  FOP, 

A  DOG  BELONGING  TO  LADY  THROCKMORTON. 

THOUGH  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  name, 
Here  moulders  one  whose  bones  some  honour  claim. 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race, 
And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase — 
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Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice, 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice ; 
This  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view, 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you. 
"  Yes  (the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  replies) — 
And  worn  with  vain  pursuit  Man  also  dies." 

I  am  here,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  delightfully  situated, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  the  most  friendly  hospitality 
can  impart ;  yet  do  I  neither  forget  Weston,  nor  my  friends  at 
Weston  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  at  length,  though  much  and 
kindly  pressed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  determined  on  the  day 
of  our  departure, — on  the  1 7th  of  September  we  shall  leave 
Eartham ;  four  days  will  be  necessary  to  bring  us  home  again, 
for  I  am  under  a  promise  to  General  Cowper  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  way,  which  cannot  be  done  comfortably,  either  to  him 
or  to  ourselves,  unless  we  sleep  that  night  at  Kingston. 

The  air  of  this  place  has  been,  I  believe,  beneficial  to  us 
both.  I  indeed  was  in  tolerable  health  before  I  set  out,  but 
have  acquired  since  I  came  both  a  better  appetite,  and  a  knack 
of  sleeping  almost  as  much  in  a  single  night  as  formerly  in 
two.  Whether  double  quantities  of  that  article  will  be  favour 
able  to  me  as  a  poet,  time  must  show.  About  myself,  how 
ever,  I  care  little,  being  made  of  materials  so  tough,  as  not  to 
threaten  me  even  now,  at  the  end  of  so  many  lustrums,  with 
any  thing  like  a  speedy  dissolution.  My  chief  concern  has 
been  about  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  my  chief  comfort  at  this  moment 
is,  that  she  likewise  has  received,  I  hope,  considerable  benefit 
by  the  journey. 

Tell  my  dear  George  that  I  begin  to  long  to  behold  him 
again  ;  and  did  it  not  savour  of  ingratitude  to  the  friend,  under 
whose  roof  I  am  so  happy  at  present,  should  be  impatient  to 
find  myself  once  more  under  yours. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  Catharina.  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  the 
way  of  news,  except  that  Romney  has  drawn  me  in  crayons  ; 
by  the  suffrage  of  all  here,  extremely  like.  .W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

Eartham,  Aug.  26,  1792. 

I  KXOW  not  how  it  is,  my  dearest  coz,  but  in  a  new  scene,  and 
surrounded  by  strange  objects,  I  find  my  powers  of  thinking 
dissipated  to  a  degree  that  makes  it  difficult  to  me  even  to 
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•write  a  letter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you  ;  but  such  a  letter  as  I 
can,  I  will,  and  have  the  fairest  chance  to  succeed  this  morn 
ing,  Hay  ley,  Romney,  Hayley's  son,  and  Beau,  being  all  gone 
together  to  the  sea  for  bathing.  The  sea,  you  must  know, 
is  nine  miles  off,  so  that  unless  stupidity  prevent,  I  shall  have 
opportunity  to  Avrite  not  only  to  you,  but  to  poor  Hurdis  also, 
who  is  broken-hearted  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  sister,  lately 
dead :  and  whose  letter,  giving  an  account  of  it,  which  I  re 
ceived  yesterday,  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  our  party. 
My  only  comfort  respecting  even  yourself  is,  that  you  write  in 
good  spirits,  and  assure  me  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  recovery; 
otherwise  I  should  mourn  not  only  for  Hurdis,  but  for  myself, 
lest  a  certain  event  should  reduce  me,  and  in  a  short  time  too, 
to  a  situation  as  distressing  as  his  ;  for  though  nature  designed 
you  only  for  my  cousin,  you  have  had  a  sister's  place  in  my 
affections  ever  since  I  knew  you.  The  reason  is,  I  suppose, 
that  having  no  sister,  the  daughter  of  my  own  mother,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  have  one,  the  daughter  of  yours.  Certain 
it  is,  that  I  can  by  no  means  afford  to  lose  you  ;  and  that  un 
less  you  will  be  upon  honour  with  me,  to  give  me  always  a 
true  account  of  yourself,  at  least  when  we  are  not  together,  I 
shall  always  be  unhappy,  because  always  suspicious  that  you 
deceive  me. 

Now  for  ourselves.  I  am,  without  the  least  dissimulation, 
in  good  health ;  my  spirits  are  about  as  good  as  you  have 
ever  seen  them  ;  and  if  increase  of  appetite  and  a  double  por 
tion  of  sleep  be  advantageous,  such  are  the  advantages  that  I 
have  received  from  this  migration.  As  to  that  gloominess  of 
mind,  which  I  have  had  these  twenty  years,  it  cleaves  to  me 
even  here  ;  and  could  I  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I  left 
my  body  behind  me,  would  cleave  to  me  even  there  also.  It 
is  my  companion  for  life,  and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  us. 
So  much  for  myself.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  evidently  the  better  for 
her  jaunt,  though  by  no  means  as  she  was  before  this  last 
attack  ;  still  wanting  help  when  she  would  rise  from  her  seat, 
and  a  support  in  walking  ;  but  she  is  able  to  use  more  exercise 
than  she  could  at  home,  and  moves  with  rather  a  less  tottering 
step.  God  knows  what  he  designs  for  me :  but  when  I  see 
those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  myself  distempered  and  en 
feebled,  and  myself  as  strong  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I 
tremble  for  the  solitude  in  which  a  few  years  may  place  me. 

s.  c. — 4.  x 
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I  wish  her  and  you  to  die  before  me,  indeed,  but  not  till  I 
am  more  likely  to  follow  immediately.  Enough  of  this ! 

Romney  has  drawn  me  in  crayons,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
all  here  with  his  best  hand,  and  with  the  most  exact  resemb 
lance  possible. 

The  1/th  of  September  is  the  day  on  which  I  intend  to 
leave  Eartham.  We  shall  then  have  been  six  weeks  resident 
here ;  a  holiday  time  long  enough  for  a  man  who  has  much  to 
do.  And  now  farewell !  W.  C. 

P.S.  Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems  to  be  truly  that  of  a 
brother,  has  given  me  his  picture,  drawn  by  Romney  about 
fifteen  years  ago  ; — an  admirable  likeness. 

TO   THE    REV.    MB.    HT7RDI8. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Eartham,  Aug.  26.  1792. 

YOUR  kind  but  very  affecting  letter  found  me  not  at  Weston, 
to  which  place  it  was  directed,  but  in  a  bower  of  my  friend 
Hay  ley' s  garden  at  Eartham,  where  I  was  sitting  with  Mrs. 
Unwin.  We  both  knew  the  moment  we  saw  it  from  whom  it 
came  ;  and  observing  a  red  seal,  both  comforted  ourselves  that 
all  was  well  at  Burwash  :  but  we  soon  felt  that  we  were  called 
not  to  rejoice,  but  to  mourn  with  you.  We  do  indeed  sincerely 
mourn  with  you  ;  and  if  it  will  afford  you  any  consolation  to 
know  it,  you  may  be  assured,  that  every  eye  here  has  testified 
what  our  hearts  have  suffered  for  you.  Your  loss  is  great,  and 
your  disposition  I  perceive  such  as  exposes  you  to  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  it.  I  will  not  add  to  your  sorrow  by  a  vain  attempt 
to  assuage  it ;  your  own  good  sense  and  the  piety  of  your 
principles  will,  of  course,  suggest  to  you  the  most  powerful 
motives  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  God.  You  will  be  sure 
to  recollect  that  the  stroke,  severe  as  it  is,  is  not  the  stroke  of 
an  enemy,  but  of  a  father  ;  and  will  find  I  trust  hereafter  that 
like  a  father  he  has  done  you  good  by  it.  Thousands  have  been 
able  to  say,  and  myself  as  loud  as  any  of  them,  it  has  been 
good  for  me  that  I  was  afflicted  ;  but  time  is  necessary  to  work 
us  to  this  persuasion,  and  in  due  time  it  shall  be  yours.  Mr. 
Hayley,  who  tenderly  sympathizes  with  you,  has  enjoined  me 
to  send  you  as  pressing  an  invitation  as  I  can  frame,  to  join 
me  at  this  place.  I  have  every  motive  to  wish  your  consent. 
Both  your  benefit  and  my  own,  which  I  believe  would  be 
abundantly  answered  by  your  coming,  ought  to  make  me  elo- 
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quent  in  sucli  a  cause.  Here  you  will  find  silence  and  retire 
ment  in  perfection,  when  you  would  seek  them  ;  and  here  such 
company  as  I  have  no  doubt  would  suit  you  ;  all  cheerful,  but 
not  noisy  ;  and  all  alike  disposed  to  love  you  :  you  and  I  seem 
to  have  here  a  fair  opportunity  of  meeting.  It  were  a  pity 
we  should  be  in  the  same  county,  and  not  come  together.  I 
am  here  till  the  1 7th  of  September,  an  interval  that  will  afford 
you  time  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  to  gratify 
me  at  last  with  an  interview  which  I  have  long  desired.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  soon,  that  I  may  haye  double  pleasure, — 
the  pleasure  of  expecting,  as  weU  as  that  of  seeing  you. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God,  though  still  a  sufferer  by  her  last 
illness,  is  much  better,  and  has  received  considerable  benefit 
by  the  air  of  Eartham.  She  adds  to  mine  her  affectionate 
compliments,  and  joins  me  and  Hayley  in  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Romney  is  here,  and  a  young  man,  a  cousin  of  mine. 
I  tell  you  who  we  are,  that  you  may  not  be  afraid  of  us. 

Adieu !  May  the  Comforter  of  all  the  afflicted  who  seek  him, 
be  yours.  God  bless  you.  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  Eartham,  Sept.  9,  1792. 

I  DETERMINE,  if  possible,  to  send  you  one  more  letter,  or  at 
least,  if  possible,  once  more  to  send  you  something  like  one, 
before  we  leave  Eartham.  But  I  am  in  truth  so  unaccountably 
local  in  the  use  of  my  pen,  that,  like  the  man  in  the  fable, 
who  could  leap  well  no  where  but  at  Rhodes,  I  seem  incapable 
of  writing  at  all,  except  at  Weston.  This  is,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  a  delightful  place ;  more  beautiful  scenery  I  have 
never  beheld  nor  expect  to  behold  ;  but  the  charms  of  it,  un 
common  as  they  are,  have  not  in  the  least  alienated  my  affec 
tions  from  Weston.  The  genius  of  that  place  suits  me  better, 
— it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment,  in  which  a  disposition 
like  mine  feels  itself  peculiarly  gratified ;  whereas  here  I  see 
from  every  window  woods  bike  forests,  and  hills  like  moun 
tains, — a  wilderness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my  natural 
melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  agreeables  I  find 
within,  would  soon  convince  me  that  mere  change  of  place  can 
avail  me  little.  Accordingly,  I  have  not  looked  out  for  a  house 
in  Sussex,  nor  shall. 

The  intended  day  of  our  departure  continues  to  be  the  17th. 

T  2 
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I  hope  to  reconduct  Mrs.  Unwin  to  the  Lodge  with  her  health 
considerably  mended  :  but  it  is  in  the  article  of  speech  chiefly, 
and  in  her  powers  of  walking,  that  she  is  sensible  of  much 
improvement.  Her  sight  and  her  hand  still  fail  her,  so  that 
she  can  neither  read  nor  work  ;  mortifying  circumstances  both 
to  her,  who  is  never  willingly  idle. 

On  the  18th  I  purpose  to  dine  with  the  General,  and  to  rest 
that  night  at  Kingston  ;  but  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  the 
interview  will  hardly  be  greater  than  the  pain  I  shall  feel  at  the 
end  of  it,  for  we  shall  part  probably  to  meet  no  more. 

Johnny,  I  know,  has  told  you  that  Mr.  Hurdis  is  here. 
Distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  sister,  he  has  renounced  the  place 
where  she  died  for  ever,  and  is  about  to  enter  on  a  new  course 
of  life  at  Oxford.  You  would  admire  him  much.  He  is  gentle 
in  his  manners,  and  delicate  in  his  person,  resembling  our 
poor  friend  Unwin,  both  in  face  and  figure,  more  than  any  one 
I  have  ever  seen.  But  he  has  not,  at  least  he  has  not  at  pre 
sent,  his  vivacity. 

I  have  corresponded  since  I  came  here  with  Mrs.  Courtenay, 
and  had  yesterday  a  very  kind  letter  from  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear  ;  may  God  bless  you.  Write  to  me  as  soon 
as  you.  can  after  the  20th.  I  shall  then  be  at  Weston,  and  in 
dulging  myself  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  ere  long  see  you  there 
also.  W.  C. 


'      TO   MBS.    COTJBTENEY, 

MY  DEAR  CATHARINA,  Eartham,  Sept.  10,  1792. 

I  AM  not  so  uncourteous  a  knight  as  to  leave  your  last  kind 
letter,  and  the  last  I  hope  that  I  shall  receive  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  without  an  attempt,  at  least,  to  acknowledge  and  to 
send  you  something  in  the  shape  of  an  answer  to  it  ;  but 
having  been  obliged  to  dose  myself  last  night  with  laudanum, 
on  account  of  a  little  nervous  fever,  to  which  I  am  always  sub 
ject,  and  for  which  I  find  it  the  best  remedy,  I  feel  myself  this 
morning  particularly  under  the  influence  of  Lethean  vapours, 
and,  consequently,  in  danger  of  being  uncommonly  stupid  ! 

You  could  hardly  have  sent  me  intelligence  that  would  have 
gratified  me  more  than  that  of  my  two  dear  friends,  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Throckmorton,  having  departed  from  Paris  two  days 
before  the  terrible  10th  of  August.  I  have  had  many  anxious 
thoughts  on  their  account  ;  and  am  truly  happy  to  learn  that 
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they  have  sought  a  more  peaceful  region,  while  it  was  yet  per 
mitted  them  to  do  so.  They  will  not,  I  trust,  revisit  those 
scenes  of  tumult  and  horror  while  they  shall  continue  to  merit 
that  description.  We  are  here  all  of  one  mind  respecting  the 
cause  in  which  the  Parisians  are  engaged  ;  wish  them  a  free 
people,  and  as  happy  as  they  can  wish  themselves.  But  their 
conduct  has  not  always  pleased  us  :  we  are  shocked  at  their 
sanguinary  proceedings,  and  begin  to  fear,  myself  in  particular, 
that  they  will  prove  themselves  unworthy,  because  incapable  of 
enjoying  it,  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty.  My  daily 
toast  is,  Sobriety  and  Freedom  to  the  French  ;  for  they  seem 
as  destitute  of  the  former,  as  they  are  eager  to  secure  the 
latter. 

We  still  hold  our  purpose  of  leaving  Eartham  on  the  1  /th  ; 
and  again  my  fears  on  Mrs.  Unwin's  account  begin  to  trouble 
me ;  but  they  are  now  not  quite  so  reasonable  as  in  the  first 
instance.  If  she  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  then, 
she  is  more  equal  to  it  at  present ;  and  supposing  that  nothing 
happens  to  alarm  her,  which  is  very  probable,  may  be  expected 
to  reach  Weston  in  much  better  condition  than  when  she  left 
it.  Her  improvement,  however,  is  chiefly  in  her  looks,  and  in 
the  articles  of  speaking  and  walking  ;  for  she  can  neither  rise 
from  her  chair  without  help,  nor  walk  without  a  support ;  nor 
read,  nor  use  her  needles.  Give  my  love  to  the  good  Doctor, 
and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  patient,  since 
he,  of  all  men,  seems  to  have  the  best  right  to  know  it. 
•  I  am  proud  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  Epitaph  I  sent 
you,  and  shall  be  still  prouder  to  see  it  perpetuated  by  the 
chisel.  It  is  all  that  I  have  done  since  here  I  came,  and  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  do.  I  wished,  indeed,  to  have  requited 
Romney  for  his  well-drawn  copy  of  me,  in  rhyme  ;  and  have 
more  than  once  or  twice  attempted  it :  but  I  find,  like  the  man 
in  the  fable,  who  could  leap  only  at  Rhodes,  that  verse  is  al 
most  impossible  to  me  except  at  Weston. — Tell  my  friend 
George  that  I  am  every  day  mindful  of  him,  and  always  love 
him  ;  and  bid  him  by  no  means  to  vex  himself  about  the  tar 
diness  of  Andrews.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  William, 
and  to  Pitcairn,  whom  I  shall  hope  to  find  with  you  at  my  re 
turn  ;  and  should  you  see  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  him  also. — I  have 
now  charged  you  with  commissions  enow,  and  having  added 
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Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compliments  and  told  you  that  I  long  to 
see  you  again,  will  conclude  myself, 

My  dear  Catharina,  most  truly  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,    ESQ. 

The  Sun,  at  Kingston, 

MY    DEAR    BROTHER,  Sept.  18,  1792. 

WITH  no  sinister  accident  to  retard  or  terrify  us,  we  find  our 
selves,  at  a  quarter  before  one,  arrived  safe  at  Kingston.  I 
left  you  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  took  leave 
of  our  dear  Tom,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chalk-hill.  But  soon 
after  this  last  separation,  my  troubles  gushed  from  my  eyes, 
and  then  I  was  better. 

We  must  now  prepare  for  our  visit  to  the  General.  I  add 
no  more,  therefore,  than  our  dearest  remembrances  and  prayers 
that  God  may  bless  you  and  yours,  and  reward  you  an  hun 
dredfold  for  all  your  kindness.  Tell  Tom  I  shall  always  hold 
Mm  dear  for  his  affectionate  attentions  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  From 
her  heart  the  memory  of  him  can  never  be  erased.  Johnny 
loves  you  all,  and  has  a  share  in  all  these  acknowledgments. 

Adieu!  W.  C. 

TO   •WILLIAM  HATLET,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  HAYLEY,  \Veston,  Sept  21,  1792. 

CHAOS  himself,  even  the  chaos  of  Milton,  is  not  surrounded  with 
more  confusion,  nor  has  a  mind  more  completely  in  a  hubbub, 
than  I  experience  at  the  present  moment.  At  our  first  arrival, 
after  long  absence,  we  find  an  hundred  orders  to  servants  ne: 
cessary,  a  thousand  things  to  be  restored  to  their  proper  places, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  minutiae  to  be  adjusted ;  which, 
though  individually  of  little  importance,  are  most  momentous 
in  the  aggregate.  In  these  circumstances  I  find  myself  so  in 
disposed  to  writing,  that  save  to  yourself  I  would  on  no  ac 
count  attempt  it ;  but  to  you  I  will  give  such  a  recital  as  I 
ran  of  all  that  has  passed  since  I  sent  you  that  short  note  from 
Kingston,  knowing  that  if  it  be  a  perplexed  recital,  you  will 
consider  the  cause,  and  pardon  it.  I  will  begin  with  a  remark, 
in  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
there  is  sometimes  more  true  heroism  passing  in  a  corner,  and 
on  occasions  that  make  no  noise  in  the  world,  than  has  often 
been  exercised  by  those  whom  that  world  esteems  her  greatest 
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heroes,  and  on  occasions  the  most  illustrious ;  I  hope  so  at 
least ;  for  all  the  heroism  I  have  to  boast,  and  all  the  oppor 
tunities  I  have  of  displaying  any,  are  of  a  private  nature. 
After  writing  the  note  I  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  my 
appointed  visit  to  Ham ;  but  the  struggles  that  I  had  with  my 
own  spirit,  labouring  as  I  did  under  the  most  dreadful  dejec 
tion,  are  never  to  be  told.  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  been  excused.  I  went,  however,  and  carried  my  point 
against  myself  with  a  heart  riven  asunder.  I  have  reasons 
fbr  all  this  anxiety,  which  I  cannot  relate  now.  The  visit, 
however,  passed  off  well,  and  we  returned  in  the  dark  to 
Kingston.  I  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  since  my 
departure  from  Eartham, — and  Mary  too,  for  she  had  suffered 
hardly  less  than  myself,  and  chiefly  on  my  account.  That 
night  we  rested  well  in  our  inn,  and  at  twenty  minutes  after 
eight  next  morning  set  off  for  London ;  exactly  at  ten  we 
reached  Mr.  Rose's  door  ;  we  drank  a  dish  of  chocolate  with 
him,  and  proceeded,  Mr.  Rose  riding  with  us  as  far  as  St. 
Alban's.  From  this  time  we  met  with  no  impediment.  In 
the  dark,  and  in  a  storm,  at  eight  at  night,  we  found  ourselves 
at  our  own  back  door.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  very  near  slipping  out . 
of  the  chair  in  which  she  was  taken  from  the  chaise,  but  at  last 
was  landed  safe.  We  all  have  had  a  good  night,  and  are  all 
well  this  morning. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  brother.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  HAYLEY,  "Weston,  Oct.  2,  1792. 

A  BAD  night,  succeeded  by  an  east  wind,  and  a  sky  all  in 
sables,  have  such  an  effect  on  my  spirits,  that  if  I  did  not  con 
sult  my  own  comfort  more  than  yours,  I  should  not  write  to 
day,  for  I  shall  not  entertain  you  much  ;  yet  your  letter, 
though  containing  no  very  pleasant  tidings,  has  afforded  me 
some  relief.  It  tells  me,  indeed,  that  you  have  been  dispirited 
yourself,  and  that  poor  little  Tom,  the  faithful  squire  of  my 
Mary,  has  been  seriously  indisposed :  all  this  grieves  me  ;  but 
then  there  is  a  warmth  of  heart  and  a  kindness  in  it,  that  do 
me  good.  I  will  endeavour  not  to  repay  you  in  notes  of  sorrow 
and  despondence,  though  all  my  sprightly  chords  seem  broken. 
In  truth,  one  day  excepted,  I  have  not  seen  the  day  when  I 
have  been  cheerful,  since  I  left  you.  My  spirits,  I  think,  are 
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almost  constantly  lower  than  they  were  ;  the  approach  of  win 
ter  is  perhaps  the  cause  ;  and  if  it  is,  I  have  nothing  better  to 
expect  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  assignation  with  myself,  the  day  of 
which  I  said  some  days  before  it  came,  when  that  day  comes  I 
will  begin  my  dissertations.  Accordingly  when  it  came  I  pre 
pared  to  do  so  ;  filled  a  letter-case  with  fresh  paper,  furnished 
myself  with  a  pretty  good  pen,  and  replenished  my  ink-bottle  ; 
but  partly  from  one  cause,  and  partly  from  another,  chiefly 
however  from  distress  and  dejection,  after  writing  and  oblitera 
ting  about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  which  I  spent  near 
an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  An  attempt 
so  unsuccessful  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  dishearten 
me ;  and  it  has  had  that  effect  to  such  a  degree  that  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  find  courage  to  make  another.  At  present  I  shall 
certainly  abstain,  since  at  present  I  cannot  well  afford  to  expose 
myself  to  the  danger  of  a  fresh  mortification.  \V".  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Western,  Oct.  13,  1792. 

I  BEGAN  a  letter  to  you  yesterday,  my  dearest  brother,  and  pro- 
"  ceeded  through  two  sides  of  the  sheet ;  but  so  much  of  my  ner 
vous  fever  found  its  way  into  it,  that  looking  it  over  this  morn 
ing  I  determined  not  to  send  it. 

I  have  risen,  though  not  in  good  spirits,  yet  in  better  than  I 
generally  do  of  late,  and  therefore  will  not  address  you  in  the 
melancholy  tone  that  belongs  to  my  worst  feelings. 

I  began  to  be  restless  about  your  portrait,  and  to  say,  How 
long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for  it ;  I  wished  it  here  for  many  rea 
sons  :  the  sight  of  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  for  I  not  only 
love,  but  I  am  proud  of  you,  as  of  a  conquest  made  in  my  old 
age.  Johnny  goes  to  town  on  Monday,  on  purpose  to  call  on 
Eomney,  to  whom  he  shall  give  all  proper  information  concern 
ing  its  conveyance  hither.  The  name  of  a  man,  whom  I  esteem 
as  1  do  Romney,  ought  not  to  be  unmusical  in  my  ears  ;  but 
his  name  will  be  so,  till  I  shall  have  paid  him  a  debt  justly  due 
to  him,  by  doing  such  poetical  honours  to  it  as  I  intend.  Hea 
ven  knows  when  that  intention  will  be  executed,  for  the  Muse 
is  still  as  obdurate  and  as  coy  as  ever. 

Your  kind  postscript  is  just  arrived,  and  gives  me  great  plea 
sure.  When  I  cannot  see  you  myself,  it  seems  some  comfort 
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however  that  you  have  been  seen  by  another  known  to  me;  and 
who  will  tell  me  in  a  few  days  that  he  has  seen  you.  Your 
wishes  to  disperse  my  melancholy  would,  I  am  sure,  prevail,  did 
that  event  depend  on  the  warmth  and  sincerity  with  which  you 
frame  them :  but  it  has  baffled  both  wishes  and  prayers,  and 
those  the  most  fervent  that  could  be  made,  so  many  years,  that 
the  case  seems  hopeless.  But  no  more  of  this  at  present. 

Your  verses  to  Austin  are  as  sweet  as  the  honey  that  they  ac 
company  ; — kind,  friendly,  witty,  and  elegant.  When  shall  I 
be  able  to  do  the  like  ?  Perhaps  when  my  Mary,  like  your  Tom, 
shall  cease  to  be  an  invalid,  I  may  recover  a  power  at  least  to 
do  something.  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  dear  little  man's  resto 
ration.  My  Mary  continues,  I  hope,  to  mend  a  little. 

W.C. 

TO   MBS.    KING. 

MY    DEAR    MADAM,  Oct.  14,  1792. 

YOUR  kind  enquiries  after  mine  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  health  will 
not  permit  me  to  be  silent,  though  I  am  and  have  long  been  so  in 
disposed  to  writing,  that  even  a  letter  has  almost  overtasked  me. 
Your  last  but  one  found  me  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
Sussex,  whither  I  went  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  on  a  visit  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Hayley.  We  spent  six  weeks  at  Eartham,  and  re 
turned  on  the  20th  of  September.  I  had  hopes  that  change  of 
air  and  change  of  scene  might  be  serviceable  both  to  my  poor 
invalid  and  me.  She,  I  hope,  has  received  some  benefit ;  and  I 
am  not  the  worse  for  it  myself ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  must  ac 
knowledge  that  I  cannot  boast  of  much  amendment.  The  time 
we  spent  there  could  not  fail  to  pass  as  agreeably  as  her  weak 
ness,  and  my  spirits,  at  a  low  ebb,  would  permit.  Hayley  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  cordial 
friends.  His  house  is  elegant ;  his  library  large,  and  well  cho 
sen  ;  and  he  is  surrounded  by  the  most  delightful  scenery.  But 
I  have  made  the  experiment  only  to  prove,  what  indeed  I  knew 
before,  that  creatures  are  physicians  of  little  value,  and  that 
health  and  cure  are  from  God  only.  Henceforth,  therefore,  I 
shall  wait  for  those  blessings  from  Him,  and  expect  them  at  no 
other  hand.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  comfort  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Unwin,  on  the  whole,  is  restored  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  I  had  when  I  wrote  last ;  and  that, 
as  to  myself,  it  is  not  much  otherwise  with  me  than  it  has  been 
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these  twenty  years ;  except  that  this  season  of  the  year  is  al 
ways  unfavourable  to  my  spirits. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of  another  inter 
view  with  Mr.  Martyn ;  and  am  glad  that  the  trifles  I  have 
sent  you  afforded  him  any  amusement.  This  letter  has  already 
given  you  to  understand  that  I  am  at  present  no  artificer  of 
verse,  and  that,  consequently,  I  have  nothing  new  to  communi 
cate.  When  I  have,  I  shall  do  it  to  none  more  readily  than  to 
yourself. 

My  dear  madam,  very  affectionately  yours,         W.  C. 

TO   THE    BEY.  JOHN   NEWTON. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEXD,  Oct.  18,  1792. 

I  THOUGHT  that  the  wonder  had  heen  all  on  my  side,  having 
been  employed  at  wondering  at  your  silence,  as  long  as  you  at 
mine.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Eartham,  I  received  a  letter 
from  you,  which  I  answered,  if  not  by  the  return  of  the  post, 
at  least  in  a  day  or  two.  Not  that  I  should  have  insisted  on  the 
ceremonial  of  letter  for  letter,  during  so  long  a  period,  could  I 
have  found  leisure  to  double  your  debt ;  but  while  there,  I  had 
no  opportunity  for  writing,  except  now  and  then  a  short  one  ; 
for  we  breakfasted  early,  studied  Milton  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  and  continued  in  that  employment  till  Mrs.  Unwin 
came  forth  from  her  chamber,  to  whom  all  the  rest  of  my  time 
was  necessarily  devoted.  Our  return  to  Weston  was  on  the  1 9th 
of  last  month,  according  to  your  information.  You  will  natu 
rally  think  that,  in  the  interval,  I  must  have  had  sufficient  lei 
sure  to  give  you  notice  of  our  safe  arrival.  But  the  fact  has 
been  otherwise.  I  have  neither  been  well  myself,  nor  is  Mrs. 
Unwin,  though  better,  so  much  improved  in  her  health,  as  not 
still  to  require  my  continual  assistance.  My  disorder  has  been 
the  old  one,  to  which  I  have  been  subject  so  many  years,  and 
especially  about  this  season, — a  nervous  fever ;  not,  indeed,  so 
oppressive  as  it  has  sometimes  proved,  but  sufficiently  alarming 
both  to  Mrs.  Unwin  and  myself,  and  such  as  made  it  neither 
easy  nor  proper  for  me  to  make  much  use  of  my  pen  while  it 
continued.  At  present  I  am  tolerably  free  from  it, — a  blessing 
for  which  I  believe  myself  partly  indebted  to  the  use  of  James's 
powder,  in  small  quantities ;  and  partly  to  a  small  quantity  of 
laudanum,  taken  every  night ;  but  chiefly  to  a  manifestation  of 
God's  presence  vouchsafed  to  me  a  few  days  since ;  transient, 
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indeed,  and  dimly  seen,  through  a  mist  of  many  fears  and 
troubles,  but  sufficient  to  convince  me,  at  least  while  the 
enemy's  power  is  a  little  restrained,  that  He  has  not  cast  me 
off  for  ever. 

Our  visit  was  a  pleasant  one, — as  pleasant  as  Mrs.  Unwin's 
weakness,  and  the  state  of  my  spirits,  never  very  good,  would 
allow.  As  to  my  own  health,  I  never  expected  that  it  would  be 
much  improved  by  the  journey  ;  nor  have  I  found  it  so.  Some 
benefit,  indeed,  I  hoped,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  I 
found.  But  the  season  was,  after  the  first  fortnight,  extremely 
unfavourable, —  stormy  and  wet ;  and  the  prospects,  though 
grand  and  magnificent,  yet  rather  of  a  melancholy  cast,  and 
consequently  not  very  propitious  to  me.  The  cultivated  appear 
ance  of  Weston  suits  my  frame  of  mind  far  better  than  wild 
hills  that  aspire  to  be  mountains,  covered  with  vast  unfrequent 
ed  woods,  and  here  and  there  affording  a  peep  between  their 
summits  at  the  distant  ocean.  Within  doors  all  was  hospital 
ity  and  kindness,  but  the  scenery  would  have  its  effect ;  and 
though  delightful  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  had  spirits  to 
bear  it,  was  too  gloomy  for  me. 

Mrs.  Unwin  performed  the  journey,  both  going  and  return 
ing,  better  than  I  had  hoped  she  could.  With  an  arm  to  lean 
upon  she  walks  pretty  well,  though  still  with  a  step  that  totters 
when  she  turns;  neither  can  she  yet  read  without  poring  more 
than  is  good  for  her,  or  use  her  needles.  But  her  looks  are 
greatly  improved,  and  her  speech,  especially  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  day,  is  as  strong  and  articulate  as  ever. 

We  are  glad  that  the  ducks  arrived  safe.  A  couple  were 
likewise  sent  a  little  before  our  departure  for  Sussex,  which 
we  hope  arrived  safe  also.  I  must  now  to  breakfast ; — and 
with  Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionate  remembrances  and  thanks  for 
your  kind  mention  of  her  in  your  letter,  conclude  myself 
yours,  My  dear  friend, 

Most  sincerely,  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Weston,  Oct.  19,  1792. 

You  are  too  useful  when  you  are  here  not  to  be  missed  on  a 
hundred  occasions  daily  ;  and  too  much  domesticated  with  us 
not  to  be  regretted  always.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  your  month 
or  six  weeks  will  not  be  like  many  that  I  have  known, — 
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capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  any  length  whatever,  and 
productive  of  nothing  but  disappointment. 

I  have  done  nothing  since  you  went,  except  that  I  have  com 
posed  the  better  half  of  a  sonnet  to  Romney ;  yet  even  this 
ought  to  bear  an  earlier  date,  for  I  began  to  be  haunted  with 
a  desire  to  do  it  long  before  we  came  out  of  Sussex,  and  have 
daily  attempted  it  ever  since. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reading  part  of  the  world,  if  the 
writing  part  were,  many  of  them,  as  dull  as  I  am.  Yet  even 
this  small  produce,  which  my  sterile  intellect  has  hardly  yielded 
at  last,  may  serve  to  convince  you  that  in  point  of  spirits  I 
am  not  worse. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  better.  The  powders  and  the  laudanum 
together  have,  for  the  present  at  least,  abated  the  fever  that 
consumes  them  ;  and  in  measure  as  the  fever  abates,  I  acquire 
a  less  discouraging  view  of  things,  and  with  it  a  little  power 
to  exert  myself. 

In  the  evenings  I  read  Baker's  Chronicle  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
having  no  other  history,  and  hope  in  time  to  be  as  well  versed 
in  it  as  his  admirer  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  W.  C. 

TO   JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

MT   DEAR  JOHNNY,  WestOH,  Oct.  22,   1792. 

HERE  am  I  with  I  know  not  how  many  letters  to  answer,  and 
no  time  to  do  it  in.  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  set  a  proper 
value  on  this,  as  proving  your  priority  in  my  attentions,  though 
in  other  respects  likely  to  be  of  little  value. 

You  do  well  to  sit  for  your  picture,  and  give  very  sufficient 
reasons  for  doing  it ;  you  will  also,  I  doubt  not,  take  care 
that  when  future  generations  shall  look  at  it,  some  spectator  or 
other  shall  say,  This  is  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  and  a  useful 
one. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Johnny.  I  proceed  much 
after  the  old  rate  ; — rising  cheerless  and  distressed  in  the 
morning,  and  brightening  a  little  as  the  day  goes  on. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 

TO    WILLIAM    HATLET,    ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  28,  1792. 

NOTHING  done,  my  dearest  brother,  nor  likely  to  be  done  at 
present;  yet  I  purpose  in  a  day  or  two  to  make  another 
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attempt,  to  which  however  I  shall  address  myself  with  fear 
and  trembling,  like  a  man  who,  having  sprained  his  wrist, 
dreads  to  use  it.  I  have  not  indeed,  like  such  a  man,  injured 
myself  by  any  extraordinary  exertion,  but  seem  as  much  en 
feebled  as  if  I  had.  The  consciousness  that  there  is  so  much 
to  do  and  nothing  done,  is  a  burthen  I  am  not  able  to  bear. 
Milton  especially  is  my  grievance,  and  I  might  almost  as  well 
be  haunted  by  his  ghost,  as  goaded  with  such  continual  re 
proaches  for  neglecting  him.  I  will  therefore  begin ;  I  will 
do  my  best ;  and  if,  after  all,  that  best  prove  good  for  nothing, 
I  will  even  send  the  notes,  worthless  as  they  are,  that  I  have 
made  already ;  a  measure  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  and  to 
which  nothing  but  necessity  shall  compel  me.  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  those  new  samples  of  your  biography,  which  you  give 
me  to  expect. 

Allans  !  Courage  ! — Here  comes  something  however, — pro 
duced  after  a  gestation  as  long  as  that  of  a  pregnant  woman. 
It  is  the  debt  long  unpaid ;  the  compliment  due  to  Romney  ; 
and  if  it  has  your  approbation  I  will  send  it,  or  you  may  send 
it  for  me.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  I  intended  nothing 
less  than  a  sonnet  when  I  began.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  said 
to  myself  it  shall  not  be  a  sonnet ;  accordingly  I  attempted  it 
in  one  sort  of  measure,  then  in  a  second,  then  in  a  third,  till  I 
had  made  the  trial  in  half  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  shorter 
verse,  and  behold  it  is  a  sonnet  at  last.  The  fates  would  have 
it  so1. 

TO    JOHN   JOHNSON,    ESQ. 
MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Nov.  5,  1792. 

I  HATE  done  nothing  since  you  went,  except  that  I  have 
finished  the  Sonnet  which  I  told  you  I  had  begun,  and  sent  it 
to  Hayley,  who  is  well  pleased  therewith,  and  has  by  this  time 
transmitted  it  to  whom  it  most  concerns. 

I  would  not  give  the  algebraist  sixpence  for  his  encomiums 
on  my  Task,  if  he  condemns  my  Homer,  which,  I  know  in 
point  of  language  is  equal  to  it,  and  in  variety  of  numbers 
superior.  But  the  character  of  the  former  having  been  some 
years  established,  he  follows  the  general  cry ;  and  should 
Homer  establish  himself  as  well,  and  I  trust  he  will  hereafter, 
I  shall  have  his  warm  suffrage  for  that  also.  But  if  not — it  is 
1  Here  followed  the  Sonnet  to  George  Romney,  Esq. 
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no  matter.  Swift  says  somewhere, — There  are  a  few  good 
judges  of  poetry  in  the  world,  who  lend  their  taste  to  those 
who  have  none  :  and  your  man  of  figures  is  probably  one  of 
the  borrowers. 

Adieu — in  great  haste.  Our  united  love  attends  yourself 
and  yours,  whose  I  am 

•  Most  truly  and  affectionately,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THE  BET.  WALTER   BAGOT. 

Weston  Underwood,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

MY  journey  to  Sussex  was  not,  as  you  suppose,  a  poetical 
journey  ;  for  Orpheus  himself  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
an  attempt  to  draw  me  so  far  from  home.  But  it  was  a  jour 
ney  of  obligation.  Hayley  was  here  when  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
taken  ill,  and  discovered  on  that  occasion  so  much  affectionate 
attention  both  to  her  and  to  me,  and  seemed  to  take  such  an 
uncommon  interest  in  us  both,  that  when  he  earnestly  invited 
us  to  Eartham,  on  a. supposition  of  her  recovery,  it  was  impos 
sible  not  to  comply.  We  promised  accordingly,  and  accord 
ingly  we  went.  What  his  book  may  he  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  men  are  seldom  either  so  good  or  so  bad  as  their 
books  represent  them ;  and  I  learn  likewise  that  if  his  book 
furnishes  ground  to  suspect  him  of  a  bad  heart,  it  does  him 
great  injustice,  for  a  more  friendly  one,  or  more  under  the 
constant  influence  of  human  kindness,  dwells  not  in  a  human 
bosom. 

Obligation  however  was  not  the  sole  motive  of  my  journey. 
His  place  is  not  very  distant  from  the  sea,  and  I  had  hopes 
that  the  air  of  such  a  country  might  be  peculiarly  beneficial 
to  Mrs.  Unwin.  The  hope  was  not  altogether  frustrated,  nor 
was  it  indeed  fulfilled  to  the  extent  that  I  wished.  She  is  re 
turned  considerably  improved  in  her  health,  but  by  no  means 
so  well  as  before  her  last  indisposition  seized  her,  not  being 
able  yet  to  rise  from  her  seat,  or  to  walk  without  assistance. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  not  been  so  well  these  many  months 
as  when  you  saw  me.  My  spirits  have  been  more  depressed 
than  is  common,  even  with  me ;  and  the  winter  now  begin 
ning,  threatens  me  that  I  shall  not  soon  be  better.  But  cheer 
ful  or  sad,  and  whether  you  are  jealous  or  not,  I  am  always 
sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Yours,  WM.  COWPER. 
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TO   SAMUEL    EOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WeStOU,  Nov.  9,  1792. 

I  WISH  that  I  were  as  industrious,  and  as  much  occupied  as 
you,  though  in  a  different  way  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  me. 
Mrs.  Unwin's  great  debility,  (who  is  not  yet  able  to  move 
without  assistance,)  is  of  itself  a  hinderance  such  as  would 
effectually  disable  me.  Till  she  can  work  and  read,  and  fill 
up  her  time  as  usual,  (all  which  is  at  present  entirely  out  of 
her  power,)  I  may  now  and  then  find  time  to  write  a  letter, 
but  I  shall  write  nothing  more.  I  cannot  sit  with  my  pen  in 
my  hand,  and  my  books  before  me,  while  she  is  in  effect  in 
solitude,  silent,  and  looking  at  the  fire.  To  this  hinderance 
that  other  has  been  added,  of  which  you  are  already  aware, — 
a  want  of  spirits,  such  as  I  have  never  known,  when  I  was  not 
absolutely  laid  by,  since  I  commenced  an  author.  How  long 
I  shall  be  continued  in  these  uncomfortable  circumstances  is 
known  only  to  Him  who,  as  he  will,  disposes  of  us  all.  I  may 
be  yet  able  perhaps  to  prepare  the  first  book  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  for  the  press,  before  it  will  be  wanted  ;  and  Johnson 
himself  seems  to  think  there  will  be  no  haste  for  the  second. 
But  poetry  is  my  favourite  employment,  and  all  my  poetical 
operations  are  in  the  mean  time  suspended ;  for  while  a  work 
to  which  I  have  bound  myself  remains  unaccomplished  I  can 
do  nothing  else. 

Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing  my  phiz  to  the  new  edition  of 
my  Poems  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one  to  me,  and  so  I  told 
him  in  a  letter  I  sent  him  from  Eartham,  in  which  I  assured 
him  that  my  objections  to  it  would  not  be  easily  surmounted. 
But  if  you  judge  that  it  may  really  have  an  effect  in  advancing 
the  sale,  I  would  not  be  so  squeamish  as  to  suffer  the  spirit  of 
prudery  to  prevail  in  me  to  his  disadvantage.  Somebody  told 
an  author,  I  forget  whom,  that  there  was  more  vanity  in  re 
fusing  his  picture,  than  in  granting  it ;  on  which  he  instantly 
complied.  I  do  not  perfectly  feel  all  the  force  of  the  argu 
ment,  but  it  shall  content  me  that  he  did. 

I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success  of  your  publica 
tion,  and  have  no  doubt  that  my  prophecy  concerning  your 
success  in  greater  matters  will  be  fulfilled.  We  are  naturally 
pleased  when  our  friends  approve  what  we  approve  ourselves  ; 
how  much  then  must  I  be  pleased,  when  you  speak  so  kindly 
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of  Johnny  !  I  know  him  to  be  all  that  you  think  him,  and  love 
him  entirely. 

Adieu !  We  expect  you  at  Christmas,  and  shall  therefore 
rejoice  when  Christmas  comes.  Let  nothing  interfere. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY    DEAR   FRIEND,  NOV.  11,  1792. 

I  AM  not  so  insensible  of  your  kindness  in  making  me  an  ex 
ception  from  the  number  of  your  correspondents,  to  whom 
you  forbid  the  hope  of  hearing  frflm  you  till  your  present  la 
bours  are  ended,  as  to  make  you  wait  longer  for  an  answer  to 
your  last ;  which,  indeed,  would  have  had  its  answer  before 
this  time,  had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  write.  But  so  many 
have  demands  upon  me  of  a  similar  kind,  and  while  Mrs. 
Unwin  continues  an  invalid,  my  opportunities  of  writing  are 
so  few,  that  I  am  constrained  to  incur  a  long  arrear  to  some, 
with  whom  I  would  wish  to  be  punctual.  She  can  at  present 
neither  work  nor  read  ;  and  till  she  can  do  both,  and  amuse 
herself  as  usual,  my  own  amusements  of  the  pen  must  be 
suspended. 

I,  like  you,  have  a  work  before  me,  and  a  work  to  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  address  myself  in  earnest,  but  cannot  do  it 
at  present.  When  the  opportunity  comes,  I  shall,  like  you, 
be  under  a  necessity  of  interdicting  some  of  my  usual  corres 
pondents,  and  of  shortening  my  letters  to  the  excepted  few. 
Many  letters  and  much  company  are  incompatible  with  author 
ship,  and  the  one  as  much  as  the  other.  It  will  be  long,  I 
hope,  before  the  world  is  put  in  possession  of  a  publication, 
which  you  design  should  be  posthumous. 

Oh  for  the  day  when  your  expectations  of  my  complete  de 
liverance  shall  be  verified !  At  present  it  seems  very  remote  : 
so  distant,  indeed,  that  hardly  the  faintest  streak  of  it  is  visible 
in  my  horizon.  The  glimpse  with  which  I  was  favoured  about 
a  month  since,  has  never  been  repeated  ;  and  the  depression 
of  my  spirits  has.  The  future  appears  gloomy  as  ever  ;  and 
I  seem  to  myself  to  be  scrambling  always  in  the  dark,  among 
rocks  and  precipices,  without  a  guide,  but  with  an  enemy  ever 
at  my  heels,  prepared  to  push  me  headlong.  Thus  I  have 
spent  twenty  years,  but  thus  I  shall  not  spend  twenty  years 
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more.  Long  ere  that  period  arrives,  the  grand  question  con 
cerning  my  everlasting  weal  or  woe  will  be  decided.  A  ques 
tion  that  seems  to  have  interested  the  enemy  of  mankind  pe 
culiarly,  for  against  none,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  by  reading 
or  otherwise,  has  he  ever  manifested  such  fury  as  I  have  ex 
perienced  at  his  hands  ;  yet  all  that  I  have  felt  is  little  in 
comparison  with  what  he  often  threatens  me,  so  that  even 
God's  omnipotence  to  save  is  a  consideration  that  affords  me 
no  comfort,  while  I  seem  to  have  a  foe  omnipotent  to  destroy. 
This  may  appear  to  you  a  strange  language,  yet  it  is  not  alto 
gether  unwarranted  by  Scripture.  Tell  me  who  are  the  Prin 
cipalities  and  Powers  in  heavenly  places  spoken  of  by  Saint 
Paul  ?  Against  them  we  have  to  war  ;  and  they  cannot  be  the 
angels  who  have  fallen  from  their  first  estate,  for  they  are  said 
to  have  been  long  since  thrust  down  into  perdition,  and  to  be 
bound  in  chains  of  darkness  until  the  judgement  of  the  great 
day.  I  recollect,  and  so  do  you  perhaps,  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Conyers  on  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  know  yours.  If  my  enemy's  testimony  could  weigh  with 
you  as  much  as  it  does  sometimes  with  me,  you  would  not 
hesitate  long  in  your  answer,  for  he  has  a  thousand  times  in 
my  hearing  boasted  himself  supreme. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  exhausted  my  time  though 
not  filled  my  paper.  Our  united  thanks  are  due  for  some  ex 
cellent  skait,  and  with  our  united  affectionate  remembrances  to 
yourself  and  Miss  Catlett,  I  remain, 

Truly  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

I  enclose  Nat's  receipt.  The  fourpence  purchased  a  loaf 
for  a  hungry  pauper. 

TO   JOHN   JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

MY    DEAREST    JOHNNY,  Weston,  Nov.  20,  1792. 

I  GITE  you  many  thanks  for  your  rhymes,  and  for  your  verses 
without  rhyme  ;  for  your  poetical  dialogue  between  wood  and 
stone  ;  between  Homer's  head  and  the  head  of  Samuel ;  kindly 
intended,  I  know  well,  for  my  amusement,  and  that  amused 
me  much. 

The  successor  of  the  clerk  defunct,  for  whom  I  used  to 
write  mortuary  verses,  arrived  here  this  morning,  with  a  re 
commendatory  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  and  an  humble  petition  of 

s.  c.— - 4.  u 
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his  own,  entreating  me  to  assist  him  as  I  had  assisted  his  pre 
decessor.  I  have  undertaken  the  service,  although  with  no 
little  reluctance,  being  involved  in  many  arrears  on  other  sub 
jects,  and  having  very  little  dependence  at  present  on  my 
ability  to  write  at  all.  I  proceed  exactly  as  when  you  were 
here — a  letter  now  and  then  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of 
my  time  all  holiday  ;  if  holiday  it  may  be  called,  that  is  spent 
chiefly  in  moping  and  musing,  and  "forecasting  the  fashion 
of  uncertain  evils." 

The  fever  on  my  spirits  has  harassed  me  much,  and  I  have 
never  had  so  good  a  night,  nor  so  quiet  a  rising,  since  you 
went,  as  on  this  very  morning.  A  relief  that  I  account  par 
ticularly  seasonable  and  propitious,  because  I  had,  in  my  in 
tentions,  devoted  this  morning  to  you,  and  could  not  have 
fulfilled  those  intentions,  had  I  been  as  spiritless  as  I  generally 
am. 

I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  haste  for  Milton,  for  I  seem 
myself  not  likely  to  address  myself  presently  to  that  concern, 
with  any  prospect  of  success ;  yet  something  now  and  then, 
like  a  secret  whisper,  assures  and  encourages  me  that  it  will 
yet  be  done.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Western,  Nov.  25,  1792. 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my 
future  Miltonic  labours,  and  the  assistance  you  promised  me 
in  the  performance  of  them  ?  I  will  some  time  or  other,  if  I 
live,  and  live  a  poet,  acknowledge  your  friendship  in  some  of 
my  best  verse  ;  the  most  suitable  return  one  poet  can  make  to 
another  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  love  you,  and  am  sensible  of  all 
your  kindness.  You  wish  me  warm  in  my  work,  and  I  ar 
dently  wish  the  same  ;  but  when  I  shall  be  so,  God  only 
knows.  My  melancholy,  which  seemed  a  little  alleviated  for 
a  few  days,  has  gathered  about  me  again,  with  as  black  a  cloud 
as  ever  ;  the  consequence  is  absolute  incapacity  to  begin. 

I  was  for  some  years  dirge  writer  to  the  town  of  Northampton, 
being  employed  by  the  clerk  of  the  principal  parish  there,  to 
furnish  him  with  an  annual  copy  of  verses  proper  to  be  printed 
at  the  foot  of  his  bill  of  mortality  ;  but  the  clerk  died,  and 
hearing  nothing  for  two  years  from  his  successor,  I  well  hoped 
that  I  was  out  of  my  office.  The  other  morning,  however, 
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Sam  announced  the  new  clerk ;  he  came  to  solicit  the  same 
service  as  I  had  rendered  his  predecessor,  and  I  reluctantly 
complied ;  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  I  was  capable.  I  have 
however  achieved  that  labour,  and  I  have  done  nothing  more. 
I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Mary,  dear  Mary !  Adieu !  she  is  as 
well  as  when  I  left  you,  I  would  I  could  say  better.  Remember 
us  both  affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and  trust  me  for  being 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESZETH. 

Dec.  1,  1792. 

I  AM  truly  glad,  my  dearest  coz,  that  the  waters  of  Cheltenham 
have  done  thee  good,  and  wish  ardently  that  those  of  Bath 
may  establish  thy  health,  and  prove  the  means  of  prolonging 
it  many  years,  even  till  thou  shalt  become  what  thou  wast 
called  at  a  very  early  age,  an  old  wench  indeed.  I  have  been 
a  pauvre  miserable  ever  since  I  came  from  Eartham,  and  was 
little  better  while  there,  so  that  whatever  motive  may  incline 
me  to  travel  again  hereafter,  it  will  not  be  the  hope  that  my 
spirits  will  be  much  the  better  for  it.  Neither  was  Mrs. 
Unwin's  health  so  much  improved  by  that  frisk  of  ours  into 
Sussex,  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected.  She  is,  however,  toler 
ably  well,  but  very  far  indeed  from  having  recovered  the  effects 
of  her  last  disorder. 

My  birthday  (the  sixty-first  that  I  have  numbered)  has 
proved  for  once  a  propitious  day  to  me,  for  on  that  day  my 
spirits  began  to  mend,  my  nights  became  less  hideous,  and  my 
days  have  been  such  of  course. 

I  have  heard  nothing  from  Joseph,  and  having  been  always 
used  to  hear  from  him  in  November,  am  reduced  to  the  dire 
necessity  of  supposing  with  you  that  he  is  heinously  offended. 
Being  in  want  of  money,  however,  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday, 
and  a  letter  which  ought  to  produce  a  friendly  answer  ;  but 
whether  it  will  or  not  is  an  affair,  at  present,  of  great  uncer 
tainty,  Walter  Bagot  is  offended  too,  and  wonders  that  I  would 
have  any  connexion  with  so  bad  a  man  as  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  old  Maids  must  necessarily  be !  Poor  man  !  he  has 
five  sisters,  I  think,  in  that  predicament,  which  makes  his  re 
sentment  rather  excusable.  Joseph,  by  the  way,  has  two,  and 
perhaps  may  be  proportionally  influenced  by  that  consideration. 
Should  that  be  the  case,  I  have  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  wish 
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them  all  good  husbands,  since  the  reconciliation  of  my  two 
friends  seems  closely  connected  with  that  contingency. 

In  making  the  first  advances  to  your  sister  you  have  acted 
like  yourself,  that  is  to  say  like  a  good  and  affectionate  sister, 
and  will  not,  I  hope,  lose  your  reward.  Rewarded  in  another 
world  you  will  be,  no  doubt,  but  I  should  hope  that  you  will 
be  not  altogether  unrecompensed  in  this.  Thou  hast  a  heart, 
I  know,  that  cannot  endure  to  be  long  at  enmity  with  any  one, 
and  were  I  capable  of  using  thee  never  so  ill,  I  am  sure  that 
in  time  you  would  sue  to  me  for  a  pardon.  Thou  dost  not 
want  fire,  but  meekness  is  predominant  in  thee. 

I  was  never  so  idle  in  my  life,  and  never  had  so  much  to 
do.  God  knows  when  this  will  end,  but  I  think  of  bestirring 
myself  soon,  and  of  putting  on  my  Miltonic  trammels  once 
again.  That  once  done,  I  shall  not,  I  hope,  put  them  off  till 
the  work  is  finished.  I  have  written  nothing  lately  but  a 
sonnet  to  Romney,  and  a  mortuary  copy  of  verses  for  the  town 
of  Northampton,  having  been  applied  to  by  the  new  clerk  for 
that  purpose. 

Johnson  designs  handsomely ;  you  must  pardon  Johnson, 
and  receive  him  into  your  best  graces.  He  purposes  to  pub 
lish,  together  with  my  Homer,  a  new  edition  of  my  two 
volumes  of  Poems,  and  to  make  me  a  present  of  the  entire 
profits.  They  are  to  be  handsome  quartos,  with  an  engraving 
of  Abbott's  picture  of  me  prefixed.  I  have  left  myself  neither 
time  nor  room  for  politics. 

The  French  are  a  vain  and  childish  people,  and  conduct 
themselves  on  this  grand  occasion  with  a  levity  and  extrava 
gance  nearly  akin  to  madness  ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 
for  Austria  and  Prussia  to  let  them  alone.  All  nations  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  government,  and  the  sove 
reignty  of  the  people  is  a  doctrine  that  evinces  itself ;  for 
whenever  the  people  choose  to  be  masters  they  always  are  so, 
and  none  can  hinder  them.  God  grant  that  we  may  have  no 
revolution  here,  but  unless  we  have  a  reform,  we  certainly 
shall.  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  the  hour  is  come  when 
power  founded  in  patronage  and  corrupt  majorities  must  go 
vern  this  hind  no  longer.  Concessions  too  must  be  made  to 
dissenters  of  every  denomination.  They  have  a  right  to  them, 
a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  sooner  or 
later,  by  fair  means  or  by  force,  they  will  have  them. 
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Adieu,  my  dearest  coz,  I  have  only  time  to  add  Mrs.  U.'s 
most  affectionate  remembrances,  and  to  conclude  myself, 

Ever  thine,  \VM.  COWPER. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rose  come  on  the  twenty-second,  and  Johnny 
with  them  ;  the  former  to  stay  ten  days.  It  is  strange  that 
any  body  should  suspect  Mr.  Smith  of  having  been  assisted 
by  me.  None  writes  more  rapidly  or  more  correctly — twenty 
pages  in  a  morning,  which  I  have  often  read  and  heard  read  at 
night,  and  found  not  a  word  to  alter.  This  moment  comes  a 
very  kind  letter  from  Joseph.  Sephus  tells  me  I  may  expect 
to  see  very  soon  the  strongest  assurances  from  the  people  of  pro 
perty,  of  every  description,  to  support  the  King  and  present 
constitution.  In  this  I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  as  you  will. 
He  wishes  to  know  my  political  opinions,  and  he  shall  most 
truly. 

TO   THE   BEV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

MV  DEAR  FRIEND,  Dec.  9,  1792. 

THE  opinion  I  bolted  in  my  last,  and  in  which  I  foresaw  how 
much  we  should  differ,  is  no  new  one  with  me,  nor  a  symptom 
of  any  extraordinary  dejection.  I  have  entertained  it  these 
twenty  years,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will  accompany  me  to  my 
last  moments  ;  my  reasons  for  it  are  chiefly  such  as  I  collect 
from  my  own  experience,  and  being  such,  are  incommunicable 
to  others,  at  least  in  the  full  force  of  them.  I  must  be  con 
tented  therefore  to  be  singular.  I  could  argue  much  in  favour 
of  it  also  from  another  passage  or  two  of  Scripture  than  that 
to  which  I  alluded,  but  it  is  not  worth  while.  Could  I  con 
vince  all  the  world  of  the  truth  of  it,  no  good  would  ensue  to 
any  body,  and  in  the  meantime  I  know  not  that  it  is  at  all 
prejudicial  to  myself.  If  I  perish,  and  I  have  long  expected 
that  finally  I  shall,  it  is  no  matter  whether  by  a  great  enemy 
or  a  small  one,  whether  gorged  by  a  serpent  of  Africa  thirty 
feet  long,  or  by  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

Neither  need  you  be  uneasy  on  the  subject  of  Milton.  I 
shall  not  find  that  labour  too  heavy  for  me,  if  I  have  health 
and  leisure.  The  season  of  the  year  is  unfavourable  to  me 
respecting  the  former ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  present  weakness 
allows  me  less  of  the  latter  than  the  occasion  seems  to  call 
for.  But  the  business  is  in  no  haste.  The  artists  employed 
to  furnish  the  embellishments  are  not  Likely  to  be  very  expe- 
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ditious  ;  and  a  small  portion  only  of  the  work  will  be  wanted 
from  me  at  once  ;  for  the  intention  is  to  deal  it  out  to  the  pub 
lic  piece-meal.  I  am,  therefore,  under  no  great  anxiety  on 
that  account.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an  employment,  that  I  should 
have  chosen  for  myself ;  because  poetry  pleases  and  amuses 
me  more,  and  would  cost  me  less  labour  properly  so  called. 
All  this  I  felt  before  I  engaged  with  Johnson  ;  and  did,  in  the 
first  instance,  actually  decline  the  service  :  but  he  was  urgent ; 
and,  at  last,  I  suffered,  myself  to  be  persuaded. 

The  season  of  the  year,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  particu 
larly  adverse  to  me  :  yet  not  in  itself,  perhaps,  more  adverse 
than  any  other ;  but  the  approach  of  it  always  reminds  me  of 
the  same  season  in  the  dreadful  seventy-three,  and  in  the  more 
dreadful  eighty-six.  I  cannot  help  terrifying  myself  with 
doleful  misgivings  and  apprehensions  ;  nor  is  the  enemy  negli 
gent  to  seize  all  the  advantage  that  the  occasion  gives  him. 
Thus,  hearing  much  from  him,  and  having  little  or  no  sensible 
support  from  God,  I  suffer  inexpressible  things  till  January  is 
over.  And  even  then,  whether  increasing  years  have  made  me 
more  liable  to  it,  or  despair,  the  longer  it  lasts,  grows  naturally 
darker,  I  find  myself  more  inclined  to  melancholy  than  I  was 
a  few  years  since.  God  only  knows  where  this  will  end  ;  but 
where  it  is  likely  to  end,  unless  he  interpose  powerfully  in  my 
favour,  all  may  know. 

My  opportunity  will  not  serve  me  to  write  more.  Mrs. 
Unwin  is  as  well  at  least  as  when  we  came  out  of  Sussex.  She 
sends  her  affectionate  remembrances,  and  a  turkey,  of  which 
she  desires  your  acceptance.  It  goes  by  the  coach,  was  killed 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  may  therefore  either  be  eaten  im 
mediately  or  kept  three  or  four  days  if  you  choose  it.  Our 
united  compliments  attend  Miss  Catlett,  and  I  remain,  my 
dear  friend,  Most  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  sin,  Weston,  Dec.  16,  1792. 

WE  differ  so  little,  that  it  is  pity  we  should  not  agree.  The 
possibility  of  restoring  our  diseased  government  is,  I  think, 
the  only  point  on  which  we  are  not  of  one  mind.  If  you  are 
right,  and  it  cannot  be  touched  in  the  medical  way,  without 
danger  of  absolute  ruin  to  the  constitution,  keep  the  doctors 
at  a  distance,  say  I — and  let  us  live  as  long  as  we  can.  But 
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perhaps  physicians  might  be  found  of  skill  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  were  they  but  as  willing  as  able.  Who  are  they? 
Not  those  honest  blunderers  the  mob,  but  our  governors  them 
selves.  As  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  be  honest  if 
he  will,  any  body  of  men  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  equally  pos 
sessed  of  the  same  option.  For  I  can  never  persuade  myself 
to  think  the  world  so  constituted  by  the  author  of  it,  and  hu 
man  society,  which  is  his  ordinance,  so  shabby  a  business,  that 
the  buying  and  selling  of  votes  and  consciences  should  be  es 
sential  to  its  existence.  As  to  multiplied  representation,  I 
know  not  that  I  foresee  any  great  advantage  likely  to  arise 
from  that.  Provided  there  be  but  a  reasonable  number  of  rea 
sonable  heads  laid  together  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  end 
may  as  well  be  answered  by  five  hundred,  as  it  would  be  by  a 
thousand,  and  perhaps  better.  But  then  they  should  be  hon 
est  as  well  as  wise ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  so,  they 
should  put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  be  otherwise.  This 
they  might  certainly  do,  if  they  would ;  and  would  they  do 
it,  I  am  not  convinced  that  any  great  mischief  would  ensue. 
You  say,  "  somebody  must  have  influence,"  but  I  see  no  ne 
cessity  for  it.  Let  integrity  of  intention  and  a  due  share  of 
ability  be  supposed,  and  the  influence  will  be  in  the  right  place, 
it  will  all  centre  in  the  zeal  and  good  of  the  nation.  That 
will  influence  their  debates  and  decisions,  and  nothing  else 
ought  to  do  it.  You  will  say  perhaps  that,  wise  men  and 
honest  men  as  they  are  svipposed,  they  are  yet  liable  to  be  split 
into  almost  as  many  differences  of  opinion  as  there  are  indi 
viduals  :  but  I  rather  think  not.  It  is  observed  of  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  that  each  always  ap 
proved  and  seconded  the  plans  and  views  of  the  other ;  and 
the  reason  given  for  it  is,  that  they  were  men  of  equal  ability. 
The  same  cause  that  could  make  two  unanimous,  would  make 
twenty  so ;  and  would  at  least  secure  a  majority  among  as 
many  hundreds.  As  to  the  reformation  of  the  church,  I  want 
none,  unless  by'a  better  provision  for  the  inferior  clergy  :  and 
if  that  could  be  brought  about  by  emaciating  a  little  some  of 
our  too  corpulent  dignitaries,  I  should  be  well  contented. 

The  dissenters,  I  think,  catholics,  and  others,  have  all  a 
right  to  the  privileges  of  all  other  Englishmen,  because  to  de 
prive  them  is  persecution  ;  and  persecution  on  any  account, 
but  especially  on  a  religious  one,  is  an  abomination.  But 
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after  all,  valeat  respublica,  I  love  my  country,  I  lore  my  king, 
and  I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  Old  England. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  26,  1792. 

THAT  I  may  not  be  silent  till  my  silence  alarms  you,  I  snatch 
a  moment  to  tell  you  that  although  toujours  triste  I  am  not 
worse  than  usual,  but  my  opportunities  of  writing  are  pauci- 
fied,  as  perhaps  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  dared  to  say,  and  the 
few  that  I  have  are  shortened  by  company. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom,  and  thank  him  for  his  very  ap 
posite  extract,  which  I  should  be  happy  indeed  to  turn  to  any 
account.  How  often  do  I  wish,  in  the  course  of  every  day, 
that  I  could  be  employed  once  more  in  poetry,  and  how  often 
of  course  that  this  Miltonic  trap  had  never  caught  me !  The 
year  ninety-two  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my  remembrance  as 
the  most  melancholy  that  I  have  ever  known,  except  the  few 
weeks  that  I  spent  at  Eartham ;  and  such  it  has  been  princi 
pally,  because  being  engaged  to  Milton,  I  felt  myself  no  longer 
free  for  any  other  engagement.  That  ill-fated  work,  imprac 
ticable  in  itself,  has  made  every  thing  else  impracticable. 

*  *  *  I  am  very  Pindaric,  and  obliged  to  be  so  by  the 
hurry  of  the  hour.  My  friends  are  come  down  to  breakfast. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO   THE    BET.    MB.    HTJBDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Jan.  6,  1793. 

I  SEIZE  a  passing  moment  merely  to  say  that  I  feel  for  your 
distresses,  and  sincerely  pity  you  ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
learn  from  your  next,  that  your  sister's  amendment  has  super 
seded  the  necessity  you  feared  of  a  journey  to  London.  Your 
candid  account  of  the  effect  that  your  afflictions  have  both  on 
your  spirits  and  temper  I  can  perfectly  understand,  having  la 
boured  much  in  that  fire  myself,  and  perhaps  more  than  any 
man.  It  is  in  such  a  school  however  that  we  must  learn,  if 
we  ever  truly  learn  it,  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,  and  of  our  own  in  particular,  together  with  the  conse 
quence  that  necessarily  follows  such  wretched  premises ;  our 
indispensable  need  of  the  atonement,  and  our  inexpressible 
obligations  to  Him  who  made  it.  This  reflection  cannot  escape 
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a  thinking  mind,  looking  back  on  those  ebullitions  of  fretful- 
ness  and  impatience,  to  which  it  has  yielded  in  a  season  of 
great  affliction. 

Having  lately  had  company  who  left  us  only  on  the  fourth, 
I  have  done  nothing,  indeed,  since  my  return  from  Sussex, 
except  a  trifle  or  two,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  write. 
Milton  hangs  in  doubt,  neither  spirits  nor  opportunity  suffice 
me  for  that  labour.  I  regret  continually  that  I  ever  suffered 
myself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  it.  The  most  that  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  effect  is  a  complete  revisal  of  my  own  Homer. 
Johnson  told  my  friend,  who  has  just  left  me,  that  it  will  begin 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  Analytical,  and  that  he  hoped  the 
review  of  it  would  not  offend  me.  By  this  I  understand  that 
if  I  am  not  offended,  it  will  be  owing  more  to  my  own  equa 
nimity,  than  to  the  mildness  of  the  critic.  So  be  it !  He  will 
put  an  opportunity  of  victory  over  myself  into  my  hands,  and 
I  will  endeavour  not  to  lose  it !  Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  19,  1793. 

SUFFICIENTLY  apprized  beforehand  that  my  letter  would  not 
be  worth  more,  I  have  waited  till  you  might  have  it  for  a 
groat ;  arriving  on  Monday,  I  conclude  that  it  will  find  you  in 
N.  N.  Street,  and  will  find  you  I  hope  much  improved  in  your 
health  by  the  trip  that  you  have  made  to  Bath.  On  no  other 
terms  shall  I  fail  to  hate  the  place  that  has  deprived  us  of 
your  company.  You  know  not  what  you  lose  by  being  absent 
from  Weston  at  this  moment.  We  have  just  received  from 
Johnny  a  cask  of  the  best  Holland  gin,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
shall  receive  from  Charlotte  Smith  a  present  of  her  novel,  not 
yet  published,  entitled  the  Old  Manor  House,  in  three  volumes. 
How  happy  wouldst  thou  find  thyself  in  the  enjoyment  of  both 
these  articles  at  once  ! 

If  thou  wilt  not  allow  that  a  season  of  alarm  is  the  season 
above  all  others,  when  petitioners  for  reasonable  grants  should 
be  most  importunate  with  government,  thou  wilt  at  least  allow 
that  it  is  the  fittest  time  imaginable  for  government  to  give 
them  satisfaction,  because  it  is  especially  the  season  when  its 
own  interest  may  be  best  promoted  and  secured  by  doing  it. 
It  is  always  desirable  to  make  friends  of  enemies,  but  never  so 
desirable  as  when  those  possible  friends  continuing  actual  ene- 
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mies  hare  an  opportunity  to  put  their  enmity  in  force  with 
most  advantage.  This  seems  reasonable,  and  I  hear  accord 
ingly  that  our  governors  have  in  reality  a  design  to  accede  to 
all  that  the  dissenters  have  already  required,  without  waiting 
till  they  shall  apply  again.  It  will  be  wisely  done.  But  1 
stand  in  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  my  intelligence,  merely 
because  a  government  measure  so  wise  and  so  just  has  been  a 
great  rarity  at  all  times. 

Mrs.  Wright  lately  paid  a  morning  visit  at  the  Hall,  and  the 
Miss  Knapps  were  with  her.  In  their  return  they  very  kindly 
stopped  at  our  door,  to  enquire  after  the  health  of  me  and 
Mrs.  Unwin.  I  behaved,  as  usual,  very  ill  on  the  occasion, 
and  did  not  go  out  to  speak  to  them  ;  the  reason,  however, 
was  that  being  just  returned  from  my  walk,  and  in  my  slippers, 
and  the  day  being  extremely  raw  and  damp,  and  having,  be 
sides,  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes,  I  was  fearful  of  taking  cold ; 
and  shouldst  thou  see  any  of  the  ladies  in  question,  as  I  sup 
pose  thou  wilt  ere  long,  thou  canst  not  do  better  than  plead 
my  excuse  by  telling  them  so.  If  I  do  a  rude  thing  I  have  at 
least  the  virtue  to  be  ashamed  of  it ;  which  is  some  apology, 
and  more  than  every  clown  can  say. 

Thou  canst  not  do  better  than  send  me  the  draft  immediately, 
for  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  money-birds  are  full  fledged, 
and  fly  at  an  immoderate  rate ;  whole  flocks  of  them  disap 
pear  in  a  moment.  Unless  thou  tell  me  who  they  are  that  eat 
me  up  alive,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  In  fact,  I  am  eaten 
up  by  nothing  but  an  enormous  taxation,  which  has  doubled 
the  price  of  every  thing  within  my  memory  ;  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  man  of  small  means  like  me,  to  live  at  all  like 
a  gentleman  upon  his  income.  Adieu,  Mrs.  U.  sends  her  sin 
cere  love  to  you  ;  she  is  as  well  as  at  any  time  since  her  hist 
attack,  and  that  is  not  much  to  boast  of.  When  you  went  you 
took  with  you  the  key  of  the  caddy.  Bring  it  soon.  I  have 
a  letter  from  Dublin  about  my  Homer,  which  would  do  thy 
heart  good.  Adieu.  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HAYI/EY,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  Weston,  Jan.  20,  1793. 

Now  I  know  that  you  are  safe,  I  treat  you,  as  you  see,  with  a 
philosophical  indifference,  not  acknowledging  your  kind  and 
immediate  answer  to  anxious  inquiries,  till  it  suits  my  own 
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convenience.  I  have  learned  however  from  my  late  solicitude, 
that  not  only  you,  but  yours,  interest  me  to  a  degree  that, 
should  any  thing  happen  to  either  of  you,  would  be  very  in 
consistent  with  my  peace.  Sometimes  I  thought  that  you 
were  extremely  ill,  and  once  or  twice,  that  you  were  dead.  As 
often  some  tragedy  reached  my  ear  concerning  little  Tom.  "  O, 
vants  mentes  hominum  f"  How  liable  are  we  to  a  thousand 
impositions,  and  how  indebted  to  honest  old  Time,  who  never 
fails  to  undeceive  us !  Whatever  you  had  in  prospect  you 
acted  kindly  by  me  not  to  make  me  partaker  of  your  expecta 
tions,  for  I  have  a  spirit,  if  not  so  sanguine  as  yours,  yet  that 
would  have  waited  for  your  coming  with  anxious  impatience, 
and  have  been  dismally  mortified  by  the  disappointment.  Had 
you  come,  and  come  without  notice  too,  you  would  not  have 
surprised  us  more,  than  (as  the  matter  was  managed)  we  were 
surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your  picture.  It  reached  us  in  the 
evening,  after  the  shutters  were  closed,  at  a  time  when  a  chaise 
might  actually  have  brought  you  without  giving  us  the  least 
previous  intimation.  Then  it  was,  that  Samuel,  with  his 
cheerful  countenance,  appeared  at  the  study  door,  and  with  a 
voice  as  cheerful  as  his  looks,  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Hayley  is  come, 
Madam !"  We  both  started,  and  in  the  same  moment  cried, 
"  Mr.  Hayley  come !  and  where  is  he  ?"  The  next  moment 
corrected  our  mistake,  and  finding  Mary's  voice  grow  suddenly 
tremulous,  I  turned  and  saw  her  weeping. 

I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding  all  your  exhortations  ;  my 
idleness  is  a  proof  against  them  all,  or  to  speak  more  truly  my 
difficulties  are  so.  Something  indeed  I  do.  I  play  at  pushpin 
with  Homer  every  morning  before  breakfast,  fingering  and 
polishing,  as  Paris  did  his  armour.  I  have  lately  had  a  letter 
from  Dublin  on  that  subject,  which  has  pleased  me.  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

MT  DEAREST  HAYLET,  Western,  Jan.  29,  1793. 

I  TETTLT  sympathize  with  you  under  your  weight  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan.  But  be  not  broken-hearted, 
my  friend  !  Eemember,  the  loss  of  those  we  love  is  the  con 
dition  on  which  we  live  ourselves  ;  and  that  he  who  chooses 
his  friends  wisely  from  among  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  has  a 
sure  ground  to  hope  concerning  them  when  they  die,  that  a 
merciful  God  has  made  them  far  happier  than  they  could  be 
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here,  and  that  we  shall  join  them  soon  again.  This  is  solid 
comfort,  could  we  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  but  I  confess  the  diffi 
culty  of  doing  so.  Sorrow  is  like  the  deaf  adder,  "  that  hears 
not  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely  ;"  and 
I  feel  so  much  myself  for  the  death  of  Austin,  that  my  own 
chief  consolation  is,  that  I  had  never  seen  him.  Live  yourself, 
I  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so  much  of  you,  that  I  can  by 
no  means  spare  you,  and  I  will  live  as  long  as  it  shall  please 
God  to  permit.  I  know  you  set  some  value  on  me,  therefore 
let  that  promise  comfort  you,  and  give  us  not  reason  to  say, 
like  David's  servant,  "  We  know  that  it  would  have  pleased 
thee  more  if  all  we  had  died,  than  this  one,  for  whom  thou  art 
inconsolable."  You  have  still  Bomney,  and  Carwardine,  and 
Guy,  and  me,  my  poor  Mary,  and  I  know  not  how  many  be 
side  ;  as  many,  I  suppose,  as  ever  'had  an  opportunity  of 
spending  a  day  with  you.  He  who  has  the  most  friends  must 
necessarily  lose  the  most,  and  he  whose  friends  are  numerous 
as  yours,  may  the  better  spare  a  part  of  them.  It  is  a  changing 
transient  scene  :  yet  a  little  while,  and  this  poor  dream  of  life 
will  be  over  with  all  of  us. — The  living,  and  they  who  live  un 
happy,  they  are  indeed  subjects  of  sorrow. 

Adieu  !  my  beloved  friend,        Ever  yours,        W.  C. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

Jan.  31,  1793. 
Io  Pcean  ! 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY, 

EYEN  as  you  foretold,  so  it  came  to  pass.  On  Tuesday  I  re 
ceived  your  letter,  and  on  Tuesday  came  the  pheasants ;  for 
which  I  am  indebted  in  many  thanks,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Unwin, 
both  to  your  kindness  and  to  your  kind  friend  Mr.  Copeman. 

In  Copeman's  ear  this  truth  let  Echo  tell, — 
"  Immortal  bards  like  mortal  pheasants  well : " 
And  when  his  clerkship's  out,  I  wish  him  herds 
Of  golden  clients  for  his  golden  birds. 

Our  friends  the  Courtenays  have  never  dined  with  us  since 
their  marriage,  because  we  have  never  asked  them  ;  and  we 
have  never  asked  them,  because  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  is  not  so 
equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  and  entertaining  company 
as  before  this  last  illness.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  arrival 
here  of  a  bustard ;  rather  it  is  a  cause  for  which  we  shall  be 
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particularly  glad  to  see  the  monster.  It  will  be  a  handsome 
present  to  them.  So  let  the  bustard  come,  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  said  to  the  hare,  when  he  was  hunting,  —  let  her 
come,  a'  God's  name  :  I  am  not  afraid  of  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousin  and  caterer.  My  eyes  terribly  bad  ; 
else  I  had  much  more  to  say  to  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,    ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  5,  1793. 

In  this  hist  revisal  of  my  work  (the  Homer)  I  have  made  a  num 
ber  of  small  improvements,  and  am  now  more  convinced  than 
ever,  having  exercised  a  cooler  judgement  upon  it  than  before 
I  could,  that  the  translation  will  make  its  way.  There  must 
be  time  for  the  conquest  of  vehement  and  long-rooted  pre 
judice  ;  but  without  much  self-partiality,  I  believe  that  the 
conquest  will  be  made  ;  and  am  certain  that  I  should  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  were  the  work  another  man's.  I  shall  soon 
have  finished  the  Odyssey,  and  when  I  have,  will  send  the  cor 
rected  copy  of  both  to  Johnson.  Adieu  !  W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

Feb.  10,  1793. 

My  pens  are  all  split  and  my  inkglass  is  dry  ; 
Neither  wit,  common  sense,  nor  ideas  have  I. 

In  vain  has  it  been  that  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  write, 
since  I  came  from  Sussex  ;  unless  more  comfortable  days 
arrive  than  I  have  the  confidence  to  look  for,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  writing  with  me.  I  have  no  spirits  :  —  when  the  Rose 
came,  I  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming  by  a  nightly 
doze  of  laudanum  —  twelve  drops  suffice  ;  but  without  them,  I 
am  devoured  by  melancholy. 

A-propos  of  the  Rose  !  His  wife  in  her  political  notion  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  yourself  —  loyal  in  the  extreme.  There 
fore,  if  you  find  her  thus  inclined,  when  you  become  acquainted 
with  her,  you  must  not  place  her  resemblance  to  yourself  to 
the  account  of  her  admiration  of  you,  for  she  is  your  likeness 
ready  made.  In  fact,  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  about  govern 
ment  matters,  and  notwithstanding  your  opinion,  the  Rose  is 
himself  a  Whig,  and  I  am  a  Whig,  and  you,  my  dear,  are  a 
Tory,  and  all  the  Tories  now-a-days  call  all  the  Whigs  Repub- 
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licans.  How  the  deuce  you  came  to  be  a  Tory  is  best  known 
to  yourself ;  you  have  to  answer  for  this  novelty  to  the  shades 
of  your  ancestors,  who  were  always  Whigs  ever  since  we  had 
any.  Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO   SAMTJIL   EOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Feb.  17,  1793. 

I  HAVE  read  the  critique  of  my  work  in  the  Analytical  Review, 
and  am  happy  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  critic,  rigorous 
enough  indeed,  but  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sense,  and  who 
does  not  deliberately  intend  me  mischief.  I  am  better  pleased 
indeed  that  he  censures  some  things,  than  I  should  have  been 
with  unmixed  commendation,  for  his  censure  will  (to  use  the 
new  diplomatic  term)  accredit  his  praises.  In  his  particular 
remarks  he  is  for  the  most  part  right,  and  I  shall  be  the  better 
for  them;  but  in  his  general  ones  I  think  he  asserts  too  largely, 
and  more  than  he  could  prove.  With  respect  to  inversions  in 
particular,  I  know  that  they  do  not  abound.  Once  they  did, 
and  I  had  Milton's  example  for  it,  not  disapproved  by  Addi- 
son.  But  on 's  remonstrance  against  them,  I  ex 
punged  the  most,  and  in  my  new  edition  shall  have  fewer 
still.  I  know  that  they  give  dignity,  and  am  sorry  to  part 
with  them ;  but,  to  parody  an  old  proverb,  he  who  lives  in 
the  year  ninety-three  must  do  as  in  the  year  ninety-three 
is  done  by  others.  The  same  remark  I  have  to  make  on  his 
censure  of  inharmonious  lines.  I  know  them  to  be  much 
fewer  than  he  asserts,  and  not  more  in  number  than  I  ac 
counted  indispensably  necessary  to  a  due  variation  of  cadence. 
I  have,  however,  now  in  conformity  with  modern  taste  (over 
much  delicate  in  my  mind)  given  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
them  a  flow  as  smooth  as  oil.  A  few  I  retain,  and  will,  in 
compliment  to  my  own  judgement.  He  thinks  me  too  faithful 
to  compound  epithets  in  the  introductory  lines,  and  I  know 
his  reason.  He  fears  lest  the  English  reader  should  blame 
Homer,  whom  he  idolizes,  though  hardly  more  than  I,  for  such 
constant  repetition.  But  them  I  shall  not  alter.  They  are  ne 
cessary  to  a  just  representation  of  the  original.  In  the  affair  of 
Outis,  I  shall  throw  him  flat  on  his  back  by  an  unanswerable 
argument,  which  I  shall  give  in  a  note,  and  with  which  I  am 
furnished  by  Mrs.  Unwin.  So  much  for  hypercriticism,  which 

has  run  away  with  all  my  paper.    This  critic  by  the  way  is , 

I  know  him  by  infallible  indications.  W.  C. 
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TO   THE   EEV.   ME.    HUEDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Feb.  23,  1793. 

MY  eyes,  which  have  long  been  inflamed,  will  hardly  serve  me 
for  Homer,  and  oblige  me  to  make  all  my  letters  short.  You 
have  obliged  me  much,  by  sending  me  so  speedily  the  re 
mainder  of  your  notes.  I  have  begun  with  them  again,  and 
find  them,  as  before,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  More  to  the 
purpose  they  could  not  have  been,  had  you  been  Poetry  Pro 
fessor  already.  I  rejoice  sincerely  in  the  prospect  you  have 
of  that  office,  which,  whatever  may  be  your  own  thoughts  of 
the  matter,  I  am  sure  you  will  fill  with  great  sufficiency. 
Would  that  my  interest  and  power  to  serve  you  were  greater  ! 
One  string  to  my  bow  I  have,  and  one  only,  which  shall  not 
be  idle  for  want  of  my  exertions.  I  thank  you  likewise  for 
your  very  entertaining  notices  and  remarks  in  the  natural  way. 
The  hurry  in  which  I  write  would  not  suffer  me  to  send  you 
many  in  return,  had  I  many  to  send,  but  only  two  or  three 
present  themselves. 

Frogs  will  feed  on  worms.  I  saw  a  frog  gathering  into  his 
gullet  an  earth-worm  as  long  as  himself ;  it  cost  him  time  and 
labour,  but  at  last  he  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  crossing  a  brook,  saw  from  the  foot 
bridge  somewhat  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  flower.  Observing  it  attentively,  we  found 
that  it  consisted  of  a  circular  assemblage  of  minnows ;  their 
heads  all  met  in  a  centre ;  and  their  tails  diverging  at  equal 
distances,  and  being  elevated  above  their  heads,  gave  them  the 
appearance  of  a  flower  half  blown.  One  was  longer  than  the 
rest ;  and  as  often  as  a  straggler  came  in  sight,  he  quitted  his 
place  to  pursue  him,  and  having  driven  him  away,  he  returned 
to  it  again,  no  other  minnow  offering  to  take  it  in  his  absence. 
This  we  saw  him  do  several  times.  The  object  that  had  at 
tached  them  all  was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they  seemed  to  be 
devouring. 

After  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw  on  one  of  the  flower  borders 
what  seemed  a  long  hair,  but  it  had  a  waving,  twining  motion. 
Considering  more  nearly,  I  found  it  alive,  and  endued  with 
spontaneity,  but  could  not  discover  at  the  ends  of  it  either 
head  or  tail,  or  any  distinction  of  parts.  I  carried  it  into  the 
house,  when  the  air  of  a  warm  room  dried  and  killed  it  pre 
sently.  W.  C. 
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TO  WILLIAM  HAYLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  24,  1793. 

YOUB  letter  (so  full  of  kindness  and  so  exactly  in  unison  with 
my  own  feelings  for  you)  should  have  had,  as  it  deserved  to 
have,  an  earlier  answer,  had  I  not  been  perpetually  tormented 
with  inflamed  eyes,  which  are  a  sad  hinderance  to  me  in  every 
thing.  But  to  make  amends,  if  I  do  not  send  you  an  answer, 
I  send  you  at  least  a  speedy  one,  being  obliged  to  write  as  fast 
as  my  pen  can  trot,  that  I  may  shorten  the  time  of  poring  upon 
paper  as  much  as  possible.  Homer  too  has  been  another 
hinderance,  for  always  when  I  can  see,  which  is  only  about 
two  hours  every  morning,  and  not  at  all  by  candlelight,  I  devote 
myself  to  him,  being  in  haste  to  send  him  a  second  time  to  the 
press,  that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  way  of  Milton.  By  the 
way,  where  are  my  dear  Tom's  remarks,  which  I  long  to  have, 
and  must  have  soon,  or  they  will  come  too  late  ? 

Oh !  you  rogue  !  what  would  you  give  to  have  such  a  dream 
about  Milton,  as  I  had  about  a  week  since  ?  I  dreamed  that 
being  in  a  house  in  the  city,  and  with  much  company,  looking 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  room  from  the  upper  end  of  it, 
I  descried  a  figure  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Milton's. 
He  was  very  gravely,  but  very  neatly  attired  in  the  fashion  of 
his  day,  and  had  a  countenance  which  filled  me  with  those 
feelings  that  an  affectionate  child  has  for  a  beloved  father, 
such,  for  instance,  as  Tom  has  for  you.  My  first  thought  was 
wonder,  where  he  could  have  been  concealed  so  many  years  ; 
my  second,  a  transport  of  joy  to  find  him  still  alive;  my  third, 
another  transport  to  find  myself  in  his  company ;  and  my 
fourth,  a  resolution  to  accost  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  received 
me  with  a  complacence,  in  which  I  saw  equal  sweetness  and 
dignity.  I  spoke  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  as  every  man  must, 
who  is  worthy  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  and  told  him  a  long  story 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  me,  when  I  first  discovered 
it,  being  at  that  time  a  schoolboy.  He  answered  me  by  a 
smile  and  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head.  He  then  grasped 
my  hand  affectionately,  and  with  a  smile  that  charmed  me, 
said,  "Well,  you  for  your  part  will  do  well  also;"  at  last" 
recollecting  his  great  age,  (for  1  understood  him  to  be  two 
hundred  years  old,)  I  feared  that  I  might  fatigue  him  by  much 
talking,  I  took  my  leave,  and  he  took  his,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  good  breeding.  His  person,  his  features,  his 
manner,  were  all  so  perfectly  characteristic,  that  I  am  per- 
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suaded  an  apparition  of  him  could  not  represent  him  more 
completely.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  dreams 
of  Pindus,  may  it  not  ? 

How  truly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  recovered  Guy;  that  man 
won  my  heart  the  moment  I  saw  him  ;  give  my  love  to  him, 
and  tell  him  I  am  truly  glad  he  is  alive  again. 

There  is  much  sweetness  in  those  lines  from  the  sonnetteer 
of  Avon,  and  not  a  little  in  dear  Tom's, — an  earnest,  I  trust, 
of  good  things  to  come. 

With  Mary's  kind  love,  I  must  now  conclude  myself, 

My  dear  brother,  ever  yours,         LIPPUS. 

TO    THE    BEY.  WALTEB   BAGOT. 
MT  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOD,  March  4,   1793. 

SINCE  I  received  your  last  I  have  been  much  indisposed,  very 
blind,  and  very  busy.  But  I  have  not  suffered  all  these  evils 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  While  the  winter  lasted  I  was 
miserable  with  a  fever  on  my  spirits  ;  when  the  spring  began 
to  approach  I  was  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  my  eyes  ; 
and  ever  since  I  have  been  able  to  use  them,  have  been  em 
ployed  in  giving  more  last  touches  to  Homer,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  going  to  the  press  again. 

Though  you  are  Tory  I  believe,  and  I  am  Whig,  our  senti 
ments  concerning  the  madcaps  of  France  are  much  the  same. 
They  are  a  terrible  race,  and  I  have  a  horror  both  of  them 
and  their  principles.  Tacitus  is  certainly  living  now,  and  the 
quotations  you  sent  me  can  be  nothing  but  extracts  from  some 
letter  of  his  to  yourself. 

Yours  sincerely,         W.  C. 

TO    MB.    THOMAS    HAYLET. 

MT  DEAR  LITTLE  CRITIC,  Weston,  March  14,  1793. 

I  THANK  you  heartily  for  your  observations,  on  which  I  set  a 
higher  value,  because  they  have  instructed  me  as  much,  and 
have  entertained  me  more  than  all  the  other  strictures  of  our 
public  judges  in  these  matters.  Perhaps  I  am  not  much 
more  pleased  with  shameless  wolf,  &c.  than  you.  But  what  is 
to  be  done,  my  little  man  ?  Coarse  as  the  expressions  are, 
they  are  no  more  than  equivalent  to  those  of  Homer.  The 
invective  of  the  ancients  was  never  tempered  with  good  man 
ners,  as  your  papa  can  tell  you  ;  and  my  business,  you  know, 
s.  c. — 4.  x 
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is,  not  to  be  more  polite  than  my  author,  but  to  represent  him 
as  closely  as  I  can. 

Dishonour* d  foul  I  have  wiped  away,  for  the  reason  you  give, 
which  is  a  very  just  one,  and  the  present  reading  is  this, 

Who  hath  dared  dishonour  thus 

The  life  itself,  &c. 

Your  objection  to  kindler  of  the  fires  of  Heaven  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  anticipate,  and  expunged  the  dirty  ambiguity 
some  time  since,  wondering  not  a  little  that  I  had  ever  ad 
mitted  it. 

The  fault  you  find  with  the  two  first  verses  of  Nestor's 
speech  discovers  such  a  degree  of  just  discernment,  that  but 
for  your  papa's  assurance  to  the  contrary,  I  must  have  sus 
pected  him  as  the  author  of  that  remark ;  much  as  I  should 
have  respected  it,  if  it  had  been  so,  I  value  it  I  assure  you,  my 
little  friend,  still  more  as  yours.  In  the  new  edition  the  pas 
sage  will  be  found  thus  altered, 

Alas  !  great  sorrow  falls  on  Greece  to-day, 

Priam,  and  Priam's  sons,  with  all  in  Troy 

Oh !  how  will  they  exult,  and  in  their  hearts 
Triumph,  once  hearing  of  this  broil  between 
The  prime  of  Greece,  in  council,  and  in  arms. 

Where  the  word  reel  suggests  to  you  the  idea  of  a  drunken 
mountain,  it  performs  the  service  to  which  I  destined  it.  It 
is  a  bold  metaphor  ;  but  justified  by  one  of  the  sublimest  pas 
sages  in  scripture,  compared  with  the  sublimity  of  which  even 
that  of  Homer  suffers  humiliation. 

It  is  God  himself,  who  speaking,  I  think,  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  says, 

"  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard." 
With  equal  boldness  in  the  same  scripture,  the  poetry  of  which 
was  never  equalled,  mountains  are  said  to  skip,  to  break  out 
into  singing,  and  the  fields  to  clap  their  hands.     I  intend, 
therefore,  that  my  Olympus  shall  be  still  tipsy. 

The  accuracy  of  your  last  remark,  in  which  you  convicted 
me  of  a  bull,  delights  me.  A  fig  for  all  critics  but  you !  The 
blockheads  could  not  find  it.  It  shall  stand  thus, 

First  spake  Polydamus 

Homer  was  more  upon  his   guard,  than  to  commit  such  a 
blunder,  for  he  says, 

7/PX  ayopivtiv. 
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And  now,  my  dear  little  censor,  once  more  accept  my  thanks. 
I  only  regret  that  your  strictures  are  so  few,  being  just  and 
sensible  as  they  are. 

Tell  your  papa  that  he  shall  hear  from  me  soon ;  accept 
mine,  and  my  dear  invalid's  affectionate  remembrances. 

Ever  yours,         W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

MT  DEAR  HAYLET,  Weston,  March  19,  1793. 

I  AM  so  busy  every  morning  before  breakfast,  (my  only  oppor 
tunity,)  strutting  and  stalking  in  Homeric  stilts,  that  you 
ought  to  account  it  an  instance  of  marvellous  grace  and  fa 
vour,  that  I  condescend  to  write  even  to  you.  Sometimes  I 
am  seriously  almost  crazed  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  matters 
before  me,  and  the  little  or  no  time  that  I  have  for  them ;  and 
sometimes  I  repose  myself  after  the  fatigue  of  that  distraction 
on  the  pillow  of  despair  ;  a  pillow  which  has  often  served  me 
in  time  of  need,  and  is  become,  by  frequent  use,  if  not  very 
comfortable,  at  least  convenient.  So  reposed,  I  laugh  at  the 
world,  and  say,  "  Yes,  you  may  gape  and  expect  both  Homer 
and  Milton  from  me,  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  ever  you  get  them." 

In  Homer  you  must  know  I  am  advanced  as  far  as  the  fif 
teenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  leaving  nothing  behind  me  that  can 
reasonably  offend  the  most  fastidious  ;  and  I  design  him  for 
public  appearance  in  his  new  dress  as  soon  as  possible,  for  a 
reason  which  any  poet  may  guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket. 

You  forbid  me  to  tantalize  you  with  an  invitation  to  Weston, 
and  yet  invite  me  to  Eartham  \ — No  !  no  !  there  is  no  such 
happiness  in  store  for  me  at  present.  Had  I  rambled  at  all, 
.1  was  under  promise  to  all  my  dear  mother's  kindred  to  go  to 
Norfolk,  and  they  are  dying  to  see  me ;  but  I  have  told  them, 
that  die  they  must,  for  I  cannot  go  ;  and  ergo  as  you  will  per 
ceive  can  go  no  where  else. 

Thanks  for  Mazarin's  epitaph  !  it  is  full  of  witty  paradox, 
and  is  written  with  a  force  and  severity  which  sufficiently  be 
speak  the  author.  I  account  it  an  inestimable  curiosity,  and 
shall  be  happy  when  time  shall  serve,  with  your  aid,  to  make 
a  good  translation  of  it.  But  that  will  be  a  stubborn  business. 
Adieu !  the  clock  strikes  eight ;  and  now  for  Homer. 

W.  C, 
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TO  SAMUEL  KOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  March  27,  1793. 

I  MUST  send  you  a  line  of  congratulation  on  the  event  of  your 
transaction  with  Johnson,  since  you  I  know  partake  with  me 
in  the  pleasure  I  receive  from  it.  Few  of  my  concerns  have 
been  so  happily  concluded.  I  am  now  satisfied  with  my  book 
seller,  as  I  have  substantial  cause  to  be,  and  account  myself 
in  good  hands  ;  a  circumstance  as  pleasant  to  me  as  any  other 
part  of  my  business ;  for  I  love  dearly  to  be  able  to  confide 
with  all  my  heart  in  those  with  whom  I  am  connected,  of 
what  kind  soever  the  connexion  may  be. 

The  question  of  printing  or  not  printing  the  alterations, 
seems  difficult  to  decide.  If  they  are  not  printed,  I  shall 
perhaps  disoblige  some  purchasers  of  the  first  edition  ;  and  if 
they  are,  many  others,  of  them,  perhaps  a  great  majority,  will 
never  care  about  them.  As  far  as  I  have  gone  I  have 
made  a  fair  copy,  and  when  I  have  finished  the  whole,  will 
send  them  to  Johnson,  together  with  the  interleaved  volumes. 
He  will  see  in  a  few  minutes  what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  and  by 
his  judgement  I  shall  be  determined.  The  opinion  to  which  I 
most  incline  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  printed  separately,  for 
they  are  many  of  them  rather  long,  here  and  there  a  whole 
speech,  or  a  whole  simile,  and  the  verbal  and  lineal  variations 
are  so  numerous,  that  altogether,  I  apprehend,  they  will  give 
a  new  air  to  the  work,  and  I  hope  a  much  improved  one. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place  that  some  notes,  although 
but  very  few,  I  have  added  already,  and  may  perhaps  see  here 
and  there  opportunity  for  a  few  more.  But  notes  being  little 
wanted,  especially  by  people  at  all  conversant  with  classical 
literature,  as  most  readers  of  Homer  are,  I  am  persuaded  that, 
were  they  numerous,  they  would  be  deemed  an  incumbrance. 
I  shall  write  to  Johnson  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow,  and  then 
shall  say  the  same  thing  to  him. 

In  point  of  health  we  continue  much  the  same.  Our 
united  love,  and  many  thanks  for  your  prosperous  negotia 
tions  attend  yourself  and  whole  family,  and  especially  my 
little  namesake.  Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  March  29,  1793. 

YOUR  tidings  concerning  the  slender  pittance  yet  to  come,  are, 
as  you  observe,  of  the  melancholy  cast.  Not  being  gifted  by 
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nature  with  the  means  of  acquiring  much,  it  is  well,  however, 
that  she  has  given  me  a  disposition  to  be  contented  with  little. 
I  have  now  been  so  many  years  habituated  to  small  matters, 
that  I  should  probably  find  myself  incommoded  by  greater ; 
and  may  I  but  be  enabled  to  shift,  as  1  have  been  hitherto,  un 
satisfied  wishes  will  never  trouble  me  much.  My  pen  has 
helped  me  somewhat ;  and,  after  some  years'  toil,  I  begin  to 
reap  the  benefit.  Had  I  begun  sooner,  perhaps  I  should  have 
known  fewer  pecuniary  distresses  ;  or,  who  can  say  ?  It  is  pos 
sible  that  I  might  not  have  succeeded  so  well.  Fruit  ripens 
only  a  short  time  before  it  rots  ;  and  man,  in  general,  arrives 
not  at  maturity  of  mental  powers  at  a  much  earlier  period.  I 
am  now  busied  in  preparing  Homer  for  his  second  appearance. 
An  author  should  consider  himself  as  bound  not  to  please  him 
self,  but  the  public ;  and  so  far  -as  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
public  may  be  learned  from  the  critics,  I  design  to  accommo 
date  myself  to  it.  The  Latinisms,  though  employed  by 
Milton,  and  numbered  by  Addison  among  the  arts  and  expe 
dients  by  which  he  has  given  dignity  to  his  style,  I  shall  ren 
der  into  plain  English ;  the  rougher  lines,  though  my  reason 
for  using  them  has  never  been  proved  a  bad  one,  so  far  as  I 
know,  I  shall  make  perfectly  smooth  ;  and  shall  give  body 
and  substance  to  all  that  is  in  any  degree  feeble  and  flimsy. 
And  when  I  have  done  all  this,  and  more,  if  the  critics  still 
grumble,  I  shall  say  the  very 'deuce  is  in  them.  Yet  that  they 
will  grumble,  I  make  no  doubt ;  for,  unreasonable  as  it  is  to 
do  so,  they  all  require  something  better  than  Homer,  and  that 
something  they  will  certainly  never  get  from  me. 

As  to  the  canal  that  is  to  be  my  neighbour,  I  hear  little 
about  it.  The  Courtenays  of  Weston  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  have  no  intercourse  with  Tyringham.  When  it  is 
finished,  the  people  of  these  parts  will  have  to  carry  their  coals 
seven  miles  only,  which  now  they  bring  from  Northampton  or 
Bedford,  both  at  the  distance  of  fifteen.  But,  as  Balaam  says, 
who  shall  live  when  these  things  are  done  ?  It  is  not  for  me,  a 
sexagenarian  already,  to  expect  that  I  shall.  The  chief  ob 
jection  to  canals  in  general  seems  to  be,  that,  multiplying  as 
they  do,  they  are  likely  to  swallow  the  coasting  trade. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  joy  I  feel  at  the  disappointment  of 
the  French;  pitiful  mimics  of  Spartan  and  Roman  virtue, 
without  a  grain  of  it  in  their  whole  character. 

Ever  yours,        WM.  COWPEK. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHKSOX,  ESQ. 

MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  The  Lodge,  April  11,  1793. 

THE  long  muster-roll  of  my  great  and  small  ancestors  I  signed, 
and  dated,  and  sent  up  to  Mr.  Blue-mantle,  on  Monday,  ac 
cording  to  your  desire.  Such  a  pompous  affair,  drawn  out 
for  my  sake,  reminds  me  of  the  old  fable  of  the  mountain  in 
parturition,  and  a  mouse  the  produce.  Rest  undisturbed,  say 
I,  their  lordly,  ducal,  and  royal  dust !  Had  they  left  me  some 
thing  handsome,  I  should  have  respected  them  more.  But 
perhaps  they  did  not  know  that  such  a  one  as  I  should  have 
the  honour  to  be  numbered  among  their  descendants  !  Well ! 
I  have  a  little  bookseller  that  makes  me  some  amends  for  their 
deficiency.  He  has  made  me  a  present ; — an  act  of  liberality 
which  I  take  every  opportunity  to  blazon,  as  it  well  deserves. 
But  you,  I  suppose,  have  learned  it  already  from  Mr.  Rose. 

Fear  not,  my  man.  You  will  acquit  yourself  very  well,  I 
dare  say,  both  in  standing  for  your  degree,  and  when  you  have 
gained  it.  A  little  tremor,  and  a  little  shamefacedness  in  a 
stripling,  like  you,  are  recommendations  rather  than  otherwise  ; 
and  so  they  ought  to  be,  being  symptoms  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  rather  unfrequent  in  this  age  of  brass. 

What  you  say  of  your  determined  purpose,  with  God's  help, 
to  take  up  the  Cross,  and  despise  the  shame,  gives  us  both  real 
pleasure.  In  our  pedigree  is  found  one  at  least  who  did  it  be 
fore  you.  Do  you  the  like,  and  you  will  meet  him  in  heaven, 
as  sure  as  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God. 

The  quarrel  that  the  world  has  with  evangelic  men  and  doc 
trines,  they  would  have  with  a  host  of  angels  in  the  human 
form :  for  it  is  the  quarrel  of  owls  with  sunshine  ;  of  igno 
rance  with  divine  illumination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Johnny !  We  shall  expect  you  with  earnest 
desire  of  your  coming,  and  receive  you  with  much  delight. 

W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,    ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND   AND  BROTHER,  \VestOH,  April  23,  1793. 

BETTER  late  than  never,  and  better  a  little  than  none  at  all ! 
Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my  inclinations,  I  would  have 
answered  your  truly  kind  and  affectionate  letter  immediately. 
But  I  am  the  busiest  man  alive :  and  when  this  epistle  is  dis 
patched,  you  will  be  the  only  one  of  my  correspondents  to 
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whom  I  shall  not  be  indebted.  While  I  write  this,  my  poor 
Mary  sits  mute,  which  I  cannot  well  bear,  and  which,  together 
with  want  of  time  to  write  much,  will  have  a  curtailing  effect 
on  my  epistle. 

My  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to  Homer,*not  to  correc 
tion  and  amendment  of  him,  (for  that  is  all  over,)  but  to  writ 
ing  notes.  Johnson  has  expressed  a  wish  for  some,  that  the  un 
learned  may  be  a  little  illuminated  concerning  classical  story 
and  the  mythology  of  the  ancients ;  and  his  behaviour  to  me 
has  been  so  liberal,  that  I  can  refuse  him  nothing.  Poking  into 
the  old  Greek  commentators  blinds  me.  But  it  is  no  matter  ; 
— I  am  the  more  like  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  my  dearest  Hayley,         W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.   JOHN  NEWTON". 

MY    DEAR    FRIEND,  April  25,  1793. 

HAD  it  not  been  stipulated  between  us  that,  being  both  at  pre 
sent  pretty  much  engrossed  by  business,  we  should  write  when 
opportunity  offers,  I  should  be  frighted  at  the  date  of  your  last : 
but  you  will  not  judge  me,  I  know,  by  the  unfrequency  of  my 
letters,  nor  suppose  that  my  thoughts  about  you  are  equally  un- 
frequent.  In  truth  they  are  not.  No  day  passes  in  which  you 
are  excluded  from  them.  I  am  so  busy  that  I  do  not  expect 
even  now  to  fill  my  paper.  While  I  write,  my  poor  invalid,  who 
is  still  unable  to  amuse  herself  either  with  book  or  needle,  sits 
silent  at  my  side ;  which  makes  me,  in  all  my  letters,  hasten  to 
a  conclusion.  My  only  time  for  study  is  now  before  breakfast ; 
and  I  lengthen  it  as  much  as  I  can  by  rising  early. 

I  know  not  that,  with  respect  to  our  health,  we  are  either 
better  or  worse  than  when  you  saw  us.  Mrs.  Unwin,  perhaps, 
has  gained  a  little  strength ;  and  the  advancing  spring,  I  hope, 
will  add  to.  it.  As  to  myself,  I  am,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
semper  idem.  Prayer,  I  know,  is  made  for  me  ;  and  sometimes 
with  great  enlargement  of  heart,  by  those  who  offer  it :  and  in 
this  circumstance  consists  the  only  evidence  I  can  find,  that  God 
is  still  favourably  mindful  of  me,  and  has  not  cast  me  off  for  ever. 

A  long  time  since,  I  received  a  parcel  from  Dr.  Cogshall,  of 
New  York  ;  and,  looking  on  the  reverse  of  the  packing-paper, 
saw  there  an  address  to  you.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  you 
received  it  first,  and  at  his  desire  transmitted  it  to  me  ;  conse 
quently  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  and  probably  apprised  of 
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the  nature  of  our  correspondence.  About  three  years  ago  I  had 
his  first  letter  to  me,  which  came  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
American  publications.  He  proposed  an  exchange  of  books  on 
religious  subjects,  as  likely  to  be  useful  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  Most  of  those  he  sent,  however,  I  had  seen  before.  I 
sent  him,  in  return,  such  as  I  could  get ;  but  felt  myself  indif 
ferently  qualified  for  such  a  negotiation.  I  am  now  called  upon 
to  contribute  my  quota  again  ;  and  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if,  in 
your  next,  you  will  mention  the  titles  of  half  a  dozen  that  may 
be  procured  at  little  cost,  that  are  likely  to  be  new  in  that 
country,  and  useful. 

About  two  months  since,  I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Waring,  of  Alton  in  Hampshire.  Do  you  know  such  a  man  ?  I 
think  I  have  seen  his  name  in  advertisements  of  mathematical 
works.  He  is,  however,  or  seems  to  be,  a  very  pious  man,  though 
I  suspect  him,  whatever  he  may  be  in  mathematical  matters,  in 
religious  but  a  novice.  He  writes  indeed  as  if  he  was  of  the  per 
fectionist  tribe,  and  speaks  of  very  great  apprehensions  that  he 
has  lest  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  should  suffer  by  Mr.  Van  Lier's 
letters.  He  finds  great  fault  with  them  on  the  score  of  that  con 
fidence  with  which  the  writer  speaks  of  his  election  to  eternal 
life,  and  is  as  little  pleased  with  the  conflicts  he  confesses  that 
he  still  has  with  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  not  conceiving  it  pos 
sible  that  if  he  were  indeed  a  Christian,  he  could  have  any  con 
flicts  at  all.  I  answered  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  have  heard 
no  more  of  him ;  but  wished  that  you  had  to  satisfy  him  rather 
than  I. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  lately,  seeing  in  the  last  Gentleman's 
Magazine  a  letter  from  somebody  at  Winchester,  in  which  is 
a  copy  of  the  epitaph  of  our  poor  friend  Unwin  ; — an  English, 
not  a  Latin  one.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  me  sometimes  to  think, 
that  his  dust  lay  under  an  inscription  of  my  writing  ;  which  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt,  because  the  Latin  one,  which  I  com 
posed  at  the  request  of  the  executors,  was,  as  I  understood  from 
Mr.  H.  Thornton,  accepted  by  them,  and  approved.  If  they 
thought,  after  all,  that  an  English  one,  as  more  intelligible, 
would  therefore  be  preferable,  I  believe  they  judged  wisely  ; 
but  having  never  heard  that  they  had  changed  their  mind  about 
it,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  alteration. 

So  now,  my  dear  friend,  adieu ! — When  I  have  thanked  you 
for  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and  added  our  united  kind  remembran- 
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ces  to  yourself  and  Miss  Cadett,  I  shall  have  exhausted  the  last 
moment  that  I  can  spare  at  present. 

I  remain  sincerely  yours,         W.  C. 

TO   THE   KEY.   WALTER  BAGOT. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  May  4,  1793. 

WHILE  your  sorrow  for  our  common  loss  was  fresh  in  your 
mind,  I  would  not  write,  lest  a  letter  on  so  distressing  a  subject 
should  be  too  painful  both  to  you  and  me  ;  and  now  that  I 
seem  to  have  reached  a  proper  time  for  doing  it,  the  multipli 
city  of  my  literary  business  will  hardly  afford  me  leisure.  Both 
you  and  I  have  this  comfort  when  deprived  of  those  we  love, — 
at  our  time  of  life  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  de 
privation  cannot  be  long.  Our  sun  is  setting  too  ;  and  when 
the  hour  of  rest  arrives  we  shall  rejoin  your  brother,  and  many 
whom  we  have  tenderly  loved,  our  forerunners  into  a  better 
country. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  a  theme  which  it  will  be  better  per 
haps  to  treat  with  brevity  ;  and  because  the  introduction  of  any 
other  might  seem  a  transition  too  violent,  I  will  only  add  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  are  about  as  well  as  we  at  any  time  have 
been  within  the  last  year.  Truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    SAMUEL   EOSE,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  May  5,  1793. 

MY  delay  to  answer  your  last  kind  letter,  to  which  likewise  you 
desired  a  speedy  reply,  must  have  seemed  rather  difficult  to  ex 
plain  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  of  illness ;  but  illness 
has  not  been  the  cause,  although,  to  say  the  truth,  I  cannot 
boast  of  having  been  lately  very  well.  Yet  has  not  this  been  the 
cause  of  my  silence,  but  your  own  advice,  very  proper  and  ear 
nestly  given  to  me,  to  proceed  in  the  revisal  of  Homer.  To 
this  it  is  owing  that  instead  of  giving  an  hour  or  two  before 
breakfast  to  my  correspondence,  I  allot  that  time  entirely  to  my 
studies.  I  have  nearly  given  the  last  touches  to  the  poetry,  and 
am  now  busied  far  more  laboriously  in  writing  notes  at  the  re 
quest  of  my  honest  bookseller,  transmitted  to  me  in  the  first 
instance  by  you,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  himself.  I  am 
therefore  deep  in  the  old  Scholia,  and  have  advanced  to  the  lat 
ter  part  of  Iliad  nine,  explaining,  as  I  go,  such  passages  as  may 
be  difficult  to  unlearned  readers,  and  such  only  ;  for  notes  of 
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that  kind  are  the  notes  that  Johnson  desired.  I  find  it  a  more 
laborious  task  than  the  translation  was,  and  shall  be  heartily 
glad  when  it  is  over.  In  the  mean  time  all  the  letters  I  have  re 
ceived  remain  unanswered,  or  if  they  receive  an  answer,  it  is  al 
ways  a  short  one.  Such  this  must  be.  Johnny  is  here,  having 
flown  over  London. 

Homer  I  believe  will  make  a  much  more  respectable  appear 
ance  than  before.  Johnson  now  thinks  it  will  be  right  to  make 
a  separate  impression  of  the  amendments.  W.  C. 

I  breakfast  every  morning  on  seven  or  eight  pages  of  the 
Greek  commentators.  For  so  much  I  am  obliged  to  read  in 
order  to  select  perhaps  three  or  four  short  notes  for  the  readers 
of  my  translation. 

Homer  is  indeed  a  tie  upon  me  that  must  not  on  any  account 
be  broken,  till  all  his  demands  are  satisfied ;  though  I  have  fan 
cied  while  the  revisal  of  the  Odyssey  was  at  a  distance,  that  it 
would  ask  less  labour  in  the  finishing,  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
when  I  take  it  actually  in  hand,  I  may  find  myself  mistaken. 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  uneven  verse  abounds  much  more 
in  it  than  it  once  did  in  the  Iliad,  yet  to  the  latter  the  critics 
objected  on  that  account,  though  to  the  former  never  ;  perhaps 
because  they  had  not  read  it.  Hereafter  they  shall  not  quarrel 
with  me  on  that  score.  The  Iliad  is  now  all  smooth  turnpike, 
and  I  will  take  equal  care  that  there  shall  be  no  jolts  in  the 
Odyssey. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  coz,  The  Lodge,  May  7,  1783. 

You  have  thought  me  long  silent,  and  so  have  many  others. 
In  fact  I  have  not  for  many  months  written  punctually  to  any 
but  yourself  and  Hayley.  My  time,  the  little  I  have,  is  so  en 
grossed  by  Homer,  that  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bundle  of  un 
answered  letters  by  me,  and  letters  likely  to  be  so.  Thou  know- 
est,  I  dare  say,  what  it  is  to  have  a  head  weary  with  thinking. 
Mine  is  so  fatigued  by  breakfast  time,  three  days  out  of  four,  I 
am  utterly  incapable  of  sitting  down  to  my  desk  again  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  thee  at  last  that  thou  art  a  Tory. 
Your  friend's  definition  of  Whig  and  Tory  may  be  just  for 
aught  I  know,  as  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned  ;  but  respecting 
the  former,  I  think  him  mistaken.  There  is  no  TBUJE  Whig 
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who  wishes  all  power  in  the  hands  of  his  own  party.  The  di 
vision  of  it,  which  the  lawyers  call  tripartite,  is  exactly  what  he 
desires  ;  and  he  would  have  neither  Kings,  Lords,  nor  Com 
mons  unequally  trusted,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  predominant. 
Such  a  Whig  am  I,  and  such  Whigs  are  the  true  friends  of  the 
constitution. 

Adieu  !  my  dear,  I  am  dead  with  weariness.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM  HAYLEY,   ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  BROTHER,  Weston,  May  21,  1793. 

You  must  either  think  me  extremely  idle,  pr  extremely  busy, 
that  I  have  made  your  last  very  kind  letter  wait  so  very  long 
for  an  answer.  The  truth  however  is,  that  I  am  neither  ;  but 
have  had  time  enough  to  have  scribbled  to  you,  had  I  been 
able  to  scribble  at  all.  To  explain  this  riddle  I  must  give  you  a 
short  account  of  my  proceedings. 

I  rise  at  six  every  morning,  and  fag  till  near  eleven,  when  I 
breakfast.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  am  so  exhausted  as  not 
to  be  able  to  write,  when  the  opportunity  offers.  You  will  say 
— "Breakfast  before  you  work,  and  then  your  work  will  not 
fatigue  you."  I  answer — "  Perhaps  I  might,  and  your  counsel 
would  probably  prove  beneficial ;  but  I  cannot  spare  a  moment 
for  eating  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  having  no  other 
time  for  study."  This  uneasiness  of  which  I  complain  is  a  proof 
that  I  am  somewhat  stricken  in  years ;  and  there  is  no  other 
cause  by  which  I  can  account  for  it,  since  I  go  early  to  bed, 
always  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  seldom  fail  to  sleep  well. 
Certain  it  is,  ten  years  ago  I  could  have  done  as  much,  and  six 
teen  years  ago  did  actually  much  more,  without  suffering  fa 
tigue,  or  any  inconvenience  from  my  labours.  How  insensibly 
old  age  steals  on,  and  how  often  it  is  actually  arrived  before  we 
suspect  it !  Accident  alone, — some  occurrence  that  suggests  a 
comparison  of  our  former  with  our  present  selves,  affords  the 
discovery.  Well !  it  is  always  good  to  be  undeceived,  especially 
on  an  article  of  such  importance. 

There  has  been  a  book  lately  published,  entitled,  Man  CM  he 
is.  I  have  heard  a  high  character  of  it,  as  admirably  written, 
and  am  informed  that  for  that  reason,  and  because  it  inculcates 
Whig  principles,  it  is  by  many  imputed  to  you.  I  contradicted 
this  report,  assuring  my  informant  that  had  it  been  yours,  I 
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must  have  known  it,  for  that  you  have  bound  yourself  to  make 
me  your  father-confessor  on  all  such  wicked  occasions,  and 
not  to  conceal  from  me  even  a  murder,  should  you  happen  to 
commit  one. 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  at  present,  to  send  me  any  more 
books  with  a  view  to  my  notes  on  Homer.  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  is  expected  here  from 
Venice  in  a  short  tune,  may  bring  me  Villoison's  edition  of  the 
Odyssey.  He  certainly  will  if  he  found  it  published,  and  that 
alone  will  be  instar  omnium. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother!  Give  my  love  to  Tom,  and 
thank  him  for  his  book,  of  which  I  believe  I  need  not  have 
deprived  him,  intending  that  my  readers  shall  detect  the  occult 
instruction  contained  in  Homer's  stories  for  themselves. 

W.  C. 

TO   ULDY   HESKETH. 

MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  Weston,  June  1,  1793. 

You  will  not  (you  say)  come  to  us  now  ;  and  you  tell  us  not 
when  you  will.  These  assignations  sine  die  are  such  shadoM-y 
things,  that  I  can  neither  grasp  nor  get  any  comfort  from 
them.  Know  you  not,  that  hope  is  the  next  best  thing  to  en 
joyment  ?  Give  us  then  a  hope,  and  a  determinate  time  for 
that  hope  to  fix  on,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  be  satisfied. 

Johnny  is  gone  to  Cambridge,  called  thither  to  take  his  de 
gree,  and  is  much  missed  by  me.  He  is  such  an  active  little 
fellow  in  my  service,  that  he  cannot  be  otherwise.  In  three 
weeks,  however,  I  shall  hope  to  have  him  again  for  a  fortnight. 
I  have  had  a  letter  from  him,  containing  an  incident  which  has 
given  birth  to  the  following. 

TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON  HIS  ARRIVING  AT  CAMBRIDGE  WET,  WHEN  NO  RAIN 
HAD    FALLEN   THERE. 

IF  Gideon's  fleece,  which  drench'd  with  dew  he  found, 
While  moisture  none  refreshed  the  herbs  around, 
Might  fitly  represent  the  Church  endow'd 
With  heavenly  gifts,  to  Heathens  not  allow'd : 
In  pledge,  perhaps,  of  favours  from  on  high, 
Thy  locks  were  wet,  when  other  locks  were  dry, 
Heaven  grant  us  half  the  omen  !  May  we  see, 
Not  drought  on  others,  but  much  dew  on  thee  ! 

These  are  spick  and  span.     Johnny  himself  has  not  yet  seen 
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them.  By  the  way,  he  has  filled  your  book  completely ;  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  guinea  if  thou  wilt  search  thy  old  book  for  a 
couple  of  songs,  and  two  or  three  other  pieces  of  which  I 
know  thou  madest  copies  at  the  vicarage,  and  which  I  have 
lost.  The  songs  I  know  are  pretty  good,  and  I  would  fain 
recover  them.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  June  12,  1793. 

You  promise  to  be  eontented  with  a  short  line,  and  a  short 
one  you  must  have,  hurried  over  in  the  little  interval  I  have 
happened  to  find  between  the  conclusion  of  my  morning  task 
and  breakfast.  Study  has  this  good  effect  at  least :  it  makes 
me  an  early  riser,  who  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  as  much 
given  to  dozing  as  my  readers. 

The  scanty  opportunity  I  have,  I  shall  employ  in  telling  you 
what  you  principally  wish  to  be  told — the  present  state  of 
mine  and  Mrs.  Unwin's  health.  In  her  I  cannot  perceive  any 
alteration  for  the  better ;  and  must  be  satisfied,  I  believe,  as 
indeed  I  have  great  reason  to  be,  if  she  does  not  alter  for  the 
worse.  She  uses  the  orchard-walk  daily,  but  always  supported 
between  two,  and  is  still  unable  to  employ  herself  as  formerly. 
But  she  is  cheerful,  seldom  in  much  pain,  and  has  always 
strong  confidence  in  the  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  always  the  same  song  to  sing — Well  in 
body,  but  sick  in  spirit :  sick,  nigh  unto  death. 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
God,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  heavenly  day, 
Or  sight  of  cheering  truth,  or  pardon  seal'd, 
Or  joy,  or  hope,  or  Jesus'  face  divine ; 
But  cloud,  &c. 

I  could  easily  set  my  complaint  to  Milton's  tone,  and  accom 
pany  him  through  the  whole  passage,  on  the  subject  of  a 
blindness  more  deplorable  than  his  ;  but  time  fails  me. 

J  feel  great  desire  to  see  your  intended  publication  ;  a  desire 
which  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bull  speaks  of  it,  who  called 
here  lately,  has  no  tendency  to  allay.  I  believe  I  forgot  to 
thank  you  for  your  last  poetical  present :  not  because  I  was 
not  much  pleased  with  it,  but  I  write  always  in  a  hurry,  and 
in  a  hurry  must  now  conclude  myself,  with  our  united  love, 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  Most  sincerely, 

WM.  COWPER. 
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TO  ME.  B.  PHILLIPS1,  PBINTEB  AT  LEICESTEE. 

SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  June  14,  1793. 

I  SEE  two  country  papers,  but  the  Leicester  Herald  is  not  one 
of  them.  In  neither  of  them,  I  believe,  has  your  case  been 
mentioned,  or  in  the  London  paper  which  comes  to  me.  I  am 
therefore  totally  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstances  of  your  case. 
Nor  can  I  understand,  had  I  all  the  intelligence  on  the  subject 
that  you  could  give  me,  how  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
write  any  thing  that  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  your  resent 
ment,  just  perhaps,  and  the  warmer  for  being  so,  and  which 
would  not  expose  me  to  the  evils  by  which  you  are  so  great  a 
sufferer.  A  tame  composition,  in  short,  would  not  serve  you, 
and  a  spirited  and  vehement  one  might  bring  me  into  your 
predicament. 

********** 

It  is  possible  too  that  we  may  differ  not  a  little  in  our  po 
litical  sentiments.  I  see  many  evils  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  which  I  heartily  wish  redressed,  but  by  no 
means  approve  the  spirit  in  which  that  redress  has  been 
sought.  And  if  Government,  insulted  and  threatened  as  it 
has  been,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  endangered,  has  lately 
exerted  itself  to  impose  some  restraint  on  seditious  publica 
tions,  I  am  not  the  man  who  shall  quarrel  with  it  on  that  ac 
count. 

********** 

After  what  I  have  said,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention 
any  other  impediments.  But  I  have  at  present  two  unwieldy 
works  before  me, — a  new  edition  of  my  translation  of  Homer, 
with  notes,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  poetical  works  of  Milton  ; 
— subjects  of  study  which  turn  my  mind  altogether  away  from 
politics,  and  leave  me  indeed  no  leisure  for  them. 

********** 

Not  insensible  of  the  honour  done  me  by  your  choice  of  me 
as  the  person  whom  you  would  wish  for  your  poetical  advocate, 
and  in  which  capacity,  supposing  your  complaint  a  just  one,  I 

1  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  and  the  following  letter  should 
have  been  transmitted  to  me,  within  four  days,  by  two  gentlemen  equally 
strangers  to  me,  and  (I  believe)  to  each  other.  For  the  first  I  am  obliged 
to  Mr.  Thornly  of  Cheapside,  for  the  second  to  Mr.  Wild  of  Clapham 
Lodge. 
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should  very  willingly  serve  you  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned, 
I  remain,  sir,  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

WM.  COWPER. 

TO     E.    PHILLIPS,    PEINTEE   AT   LEICESTEE. 

SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  June  23,  1793. 

AFTEE  an  attentive  perusal  of  your  printed  case,  and  of  the 
two  letters  with  which  you  favoured  me,  I  felt  myself  disposed 
to  render  you  such  service  as  I  could  in  my  way,  but  thought 
it  prudent  first  to  consult  a  friend  of  mine  in  London,  an  able 
lawyer,  and  in  party  matters  a  man  of  great  moderation.  I 
sent  him  accordingly  the  papers  containing  your  representation, 
and  asked  him  if  I  might  safely  comply  with  your  request.  His 
answer  is  in  the  negative.  He  says,  as  in  my  letter  to  you  I 
had  said  myself,  That  it  is  not  possible  I  should  assist  you  by 
such  means,  and  that  the  attempt  would  certainly  be  inexpe 
dient, — perhaps  even  dangerous.  You  will  excuse  me  therefore 
if  I  abstain  from  all  interference,  and  believe  me,  with  concern 
for  your  sufferings, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant,  WM.  COWPER. 

P.  S.  I  thank  you  for  your  paper,  just  now  received  ;  but 
since  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  merit  the  favour  at  your 
hands,  beg  you  to  send  no  more. 

TO    LADY   HESKETH. 
MY  DEAREST  COUSIN,  June  30,  1793. 

YOTIE  seasonable  supply  of  thirty-five  pounds  ten  shillings  is 
just  arrived,  and  I  sit  down  to  my  desk  to  thank  you  for  it, 
making  you  a  sort  of  unparliamentary  acknowledgement ;  but 
you  will  not  inform  against  me.  You  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  I  want  money  at  the  half  year's  end ;  for  where  is  the 
man  who  does  not  ?  But  whatever  you  think,  never  suspect 
that  my  wants  are  occasioned  by  lavish  and  undistinguishing 
bounty.  Nobody  is  less  obnoxious  to  that  imputation  than  I ; 
you  I  am  sure  are  not  who  give  to  me.  I  know  who  is  alluded 
to  in  your  letter  under  the  description  of  a  person  who  lives 
luxuriously  at  my  cost.  But  you  are  misinformed,  unless  a 
pint  of  ale  at  meal  times  be  a  luxury,  there  are  no  luxuries  in 
that  man's  house,  I  assure  you ;  and  I  can  assure  you  besides, 
that  whatever  he  has,  he  has  it  not  by  gift  of  mine  :  Mrs.  Un- 
win  arid  I  are  merely  the  medium  through  which  the  bounty 
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passes,  not  the  authors  of  it.  But  we  administer  it  conscien 
tiously,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are  the  more  scrupulous 
about  it  because  it  is  not  ours.  As  to  the  rest,  we  help  an  old 
woman  or  two  whom  the  parish  would  starve  if  we  did  not ; 
and  there  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  eleemosynary  profusion  with 

which  we  are  chargeable. 

#***#####* 

Our  two  neighbours,  Praed  and  Wright,  have  been  some 
time  employed  in  changing  the  face  of  the  country  arouud 
them.  After  their  laudable  example,  I  too  am  working  won 
ders  here,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  have  already  built  one 
summer-house  with  the  materials  of  the  old  study,  and  am 
building  another  opposite  to  it.  Added  to  which,  I  have  to 
set  the  bust  of  Homer,  given  me  by  Johnny,  on  a  pedestal 
worthy  of  it.  Danger  of  ruin  therefore  seems  to  threaten  me 
from  this  rage  of  improvement  more  than  from  any  indiscreet 
acts  of  charity.  But  take  courage,  my  cousin,  the  danger  will 
be  intercepted ;  and  with  my  grand  climacteric  at  hand,  I  may 
reasonably  hope  to  be  lodged  in  a  house  that  will  serve  me  in 
all  seasons,  before  the  arrival  of  any  such  catastrophe. 

Thou  meetest  with  odd  sort  of  folks  in  thy  travels.  What 
can  Hookham  possibly  mean  by  saying  that  an  octavo  edition 
will  hinder  the  sale  of  the  quarto,  which  he  observes  is  out  of 
print  ?  If  it  is  out  of  print,  it  is  no  longer  upon  sale  ;  and  if 
it  be  no  longer  upon  sale,  the  sale  of  it  cannot  be  hindered. 
This  is  logic, — as  good  logic  at  least  as  can  be  looked  for  from 
a  poet,  and  such  as  would  puzzle  him,  bookseller  as  he  is,  to 
answer.  No,  my  dear,  the  bulk  of  readers  are  those  who  pur 
chase  octavos :  the  rich  only  can  afford  quartos,  and  they  read 
nothing.  My  proper  business  therefore  is  to  consult  the  in 
clinations  of  the  former,  who  have  long  clamoured  for  an  edition 
that  they  can  afford  to  purchase. 

Hayley  asks  in  his  last  letter — "  How  does  your  charming 
cousin,  Lady  Hesketh  ? — The  pleasure  of  conversing  with  her 
is  one  of  the  few  things  I  regret  in  not  visiting  the  great  city 
this  spring." 

It  is  in  vain  that  thou  counsellest  me  to  leave  Weston  for 
Norfolk.  Kinder  friends  than  I  have  here  in  the  Courtenays 
I  could  not  find  even  there ;  and  this  is,  moreover,  of  all  the 
earth,  the  spot  that  delights  me  most. 

With  Mrs.  U's  best  remembrances,  I  remain, 

Ever  thine,  W.  C. 
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TO   WILLIAM   HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

MY    DEAREST    HAYLEY,  WestOH,  July  7,  1793. 

IF  the  excessive  heat  of  this  day,  which  forbids  ine  to  do  any 
thing  else,  will  permit  me  to  scribble  to  you,  I  shall  rejoice. 
To  do  this  is  a  pleasure  to  me  at  all  times,  but  to  do  it  now  a 
double  one;  because  I  am  in  haste  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
delighted  with  your  projected  quadruple  alliance,  and  to  assure 
you  that  if  it  please  God  to  afford  me  health,  spirits,  ability, 
and  leisure,  I  will  not  fail  to  devote  them  all  to  the  production 
of  my  quota  of  The  Four  Ages. 

You  are  very  kind  to  humour  me  as  you  do,  and  had  need 
be  a  little  touched  yourself  with  all  my  oddities,  that  you  may 
know  how  to  administer  to  mine.  All  whom  I  love  do  so,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  love  heartily  those  who  do  not. 
People  must  not  do  me  good  in  their  way,  but  in  my  own,  and 
then  they  do  me  good  indeed.  My  pride,  my  ambition,  and 
my  friendship  for  you,  and  the  interest  I  take  in  my  own  dear 
self,  will  all  be  consulted  and  gratified  by  an  arm-in-arm  ap 
pearance  with  you  in  public  ;  and  I  shall  work  with  more  zeal 
and  assiduity  at  Homer,  and,  when  Homer  is  finished,  at 
Milton,  with  the  prospect  of  such  a  coalition  before  me.  But 
what  shall  I  do  with  a  multitude  of  small  pieces,  from  which 
I  intended  to  select  the  best,  and  adding  them  to  The  Four 
Ages,  to  have  made  a  volume  ?  Will  there  be  room  for  them 
upon  your  plan  ?  I  have  retouched  them,  and  will  retouch 
them  again.  Some  of  them  will  suggest  pretty  devices  to  a 
designer,  and  in  short  I  have  a  desire  not  to  lose  them. 

I  am  at  this  moment,  with  all  the  imprudence  natural  to 
poets,  expending  nobody  knows  what  in  embellishing  my  pre 
mises,  or  rather  the  premises  of  my  neighbour  Courtenay, 
which  is  more  poetical  still.  I  have  built  one  summer-house 
already,  with  the  boards  of  my  old  study,  and  am  building 
another  spick  and  span,  as  they  say.  I  have  also  a  stone 
cutter  now  at  work,  setting  a  bust  of  my  dear  old  Grecian  on 
a  pedestal ;  and  besides  all  this,  I  meditate  still  more  that  it 
is  to  be  done  in  the  autumn.  Your  project  therefore  is  most 
opportune,  as  any  project  must  needs  be  that  has  so  direct  a 
tendency  to  put  money  into  the  pocket  of  one  so  likely  to 
want  it. 

Ah  brother  poet !  send  me  of  your  shade, 
And  bid  the  Zephyrs  hasten  to  my  aid ! 
s.  C. — 4.  T 
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Or,  like  a  worm  unearth'd  at  noon,  I  go 
Dispatch'd  by  sunshine,  to  the  shades  below. 

My  poor  Mary  is  as  well  as  the  heat  will  allow  her  to  be, 
and  whether  it  be  cold  or  sultry,  is  always  affectionately  mindful 
of  you  and  yours.  \V.  C. 

TO   THE   BET.    MB.    GBEATHEED. 

July  23,  1793. 

I  WAS  not  without  some  expectation  of  a  line  from  you,  my 
dear  sir,  though  you  did  not  promise  me  one  at  your  departure ; 
and  am  happy  not  to  have  been  disappointed ;  still  happier  to 
learn  that  you  and  Mrs.  Greatheed  are  well,  and  so  delightfully 
situated.  Your  kind  offer  to  us  of  sharing  with  you  the  house 
which  you  at  present  inhabit,  added  to  the  short  but  lively  de 
scription  of  the  scenery  that  surrounds  it,  wants  nothing  to 
win  our  acceptance,  should  it  please  God  to  give  Mrs.  Unwin 
a  little  more  strength,  and  should  I  ever  be  master  of  my  time 
so  as  to  be  able  to  gratify  myself  with  what  would  please  me 
most.  But  many  have  claims  upon  us,  and  some  who  cannot 
absolutely  be  said  to  have  any,  would  yet  complain,  and  think 
themselves  slighted,  should  we  prefer  rocks  and  caves  to  them. 
In  short,  we  are  called  so  many  ways,  that  these  numerous 
demands  are  likely  to  operate  as  a  remora,  and  to  keep  us  fixed 
at  home.  Here  we  can  occasionally  have  the  pleasure  of  yours 
and  Mrs.  Greatheed' s  company,  and  to  have  it  here  must  I 
believe  content  us.  Hayley  in  his  last  letter  gives  me  reason 
to  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  and  his  dear  boy  Tom  in 
the  autumn.  He  will  use  all  his  eloquence  to  draw  us  to 
Eartham  again.  My  cousin  Johnny  of  Norfolk  holds  me 
under  a  promise  to  make  my  first  trip  thither,  and  the  very 
same  promise  I  have  hastily  made  to  visit  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Throckmorton,  at  Bucklands.  How  to  reconcile  such  clashing 
promises,  and  give  satisfaction  to  all,  would  puzzle  me,  had  I 
nothing  else  to  do ;  and  therefore,  as  I  say,  the  result  will 
probably  be,  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  go  no 
where,  since  we  cannot  every  where. 

******* 

Wishing  you  both  safe  at  home  again,  and  to  see  you,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  here, 

I  remain,  affectionately  yours,         W.  C. 
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TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,    ESQ. 

Weston,  July  24,  1793. 

I  HAVE  been  vexed  with  myself,  my  dearest  brother,  and  with 
every  thing  about  me,  not  excepting  even  Homer  himself,  that 
I  have  been  obliged  so  long  to  delay  an  answer  to  your  last 
kind  letter.  If  I  listen  any  longer  to  calls  another  way,  I 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  you  in  the  autumn,  before  the  autumn  will  have  ar 
rived.  Thrice  welcome  will  you  and  your  dear  boy  be  to  us, 
and  the  longer  you  will  afford  us  your  company,  the  more 
welcome.  I  have  set  up  the  head  of  Homer  on  a  famous  fine 
pedestal,  and  a  very  majestic  appearance  he  makes.  I  am  now 
puzzled  about  a  motto,  and  wish  you  to  decide  for  me  between 
two,  one  of  which  I  have  composed  myself,  a  Greek  one  as 
follows  : 

EiVcova  TIQ  ravTtjv  •  K\VTOV  avspof  svofi'  oXwXev. 
Quvofta  £'  srof  dvijp  dtydtrov  aiev  ?x£l- 

The  other  is  my  own  translation  of  a  passage  in  the  Odys 
sey,  the  original  of  which  I  have  seen  used  as  a  motto  to  an 
engraved  head  of  Homer  many  a  time. 

The  present  edition  of  the  h'nes  stands  thus  : 

Him  partially  the  muse, 
And  dearly  loved,  yet  gave  him  good  and  ill : 
She  quench'd  his  sight,  but  gave  him  strains  divine. 

Tell  me  by  the  way,  (if  you  ever  had  any  speculations  on 
the  subject,)  what  is  it  you  suppose  Homer  to  have  meant  in 
particular,  when  he  ascribed  his  blindness  to  the  Muse ;  for 
that  he  speaks  of  himself  under  the  name  Demodocus  in  the 
eighth  book,  I  believe  is  by  all  admitted.  How  could  the  old 
bard  study  himself  blind,  when  books  were  either  few,  or  none 
at  all  ?  And  did  he  write  his  poems  ?  If  neither  were  the 
cause,  as  seems  reasonable  to  imagine,  how  could  he  incur  his 
blindness  by  such  means  as  could  be  justly  imputable  to  the 
muse  ?  Would  mere  thinking  blind  him  ?  I  want  to  know  ; 
"  Call  up  some  spirit  from  the  vasty  deep  !" 

I  said  to  my  Sam1 — "  Sam,  build  me  a  shed  in  the  garden, 
with  any  thing  that  you  can  find,  and  make  it  rude  and  rough 
like  one  of  those  at  Eartham." — "Yes,  sir,"  says  Sam,  and 

1  A  very  affectionate,  worthy  domestic,  who  attended  his  master  into 

Sussex. ilAYLEY. 

Y   2 
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straightway  laying  his  own  noddle,  and  the  carpenter's  noddle 
together,  has  built  me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Gardens.  Is  not 
this  vexatious  ? — I  threaten  to  inscribe  it  thus  ; 

Beware  of  building !  I  intended 

Rough  logs  and  thatch,  and  thus  it  ended. 

But  my  Mary  says  I  shall  break  Sam's  heart,  and  the  car 
penter's  too,  and  will  not  consent  to  it.  Poor  Mary  sleeps 
but  ill.  How  have  you  lived  who  cannot  bear  a  sunbeam  ? 

Adieu !  my  dearest  Hay  ley.  W.  C. 

TO  MBS.    CHAELOTTE   SMITH. 

MY  DEAR  MADAM,  WestOH,  July  25,  1793. 

MANY  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  impatient  for  the  arrival 
of  your  most  acceptable  present,  and  among  them  was  the  fear 
lest  you  should  perhaps  suspect  me  of  tardiness  in  acknow 
ledging  so  great  a  favour  ;  a  fear  that,  as  often  as  it  prevailed, 
distressed  me  exceedingly.  At  length  I  have  received  it,  and 
my  little  bookseller  assures  me  that  he  sent  it  the  very  day  he 
got  it ;  by  some  mistake  however  the  waggon  brought  it  in 
stead  of  the  coach,  which  occasioned  a  delay  that  I  could  ill 
afford. 

It  came  this  morning  about  an  hour  ago  ;  consequently  I 
have  not  had  time  to  peruse  the  poem,  though  you  may  be 
sure  I  have  found  enough  for  the  perusal  of  the  Dedication. 
I  have  in  fact  given  it  three  readings,  and  in  each  have  found 
increasing  pleasure. 

I  am  a  whimsical  creature ;  when  I  write  for  the  public  I 
write  of  course  with  a  desire  to  please,  in  other  words  to  ac 
quire  fame,  and  I  labour  accordingly ;  but  when  I  find  that  I 
have  succeeded,  feel  myself  alarmed,  and  ready  to  shrink  from 
the  acquisition. 

This  I  have  felt  more  than  once,  and  when  I  saw  my  name 
at  the  head  of  your  Dedication,  I  felt  it  again  :  but  the  con 
summate  delicacy  of  your  praise  soon  convinced  me  that  I 
might  spare  my  blushes,  and  that  the  demand  was  less  upon 
my  modesty  than  my  gratitude.  Of  that  be  assured,  dear 
Madam,  and  of  the  truest  esteem  and  respect  of  your  most 
obliged  and  affectionate,  humble  servant,  W.  C. 

P.S.  I  should  have  been  much  grieved  to  have  let  slip  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  charming  sonnets,  and 
my  two  most  agreeable  old  friends,  Monimia  and  Orlando. 
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TO   THE   BEY.    JOHN   JOHNSON. 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Aug.  2,  1793. 

THE  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  won  my  heart  by  his  kind  and 
liberal  behaviour  to  you ;  and,  if  I  knew  him,  I  would  tell 
him  so. 

I  am  glad  that  your  auditors  find  your  voice  strong,  and 
your  utterance  distinct ;  glad,  too,  that  your  doctrine  has 
hitherto  made  you  no  enemies.  You  have  a  gracious  Master, 
who,  it  seems,  will  not  suffer  you  to  see  war  in  the  beginning. 
It  will  be  a  wonder,  however,  if  you  do  not,  sooner  or  later, 
find  out  that  sore  place  in  every  heart  which  can  ill  endure  the 
touch  of  apostolic  doctrine.  Somebody  will  smart  in  his  con 
science,  and  you  will  hear  of  it.  I  say  not  this,  my  dear 
Johnny,  to  terrify,  but  to  prepare  you  for  that  which  is  likely 
to  happen,  and  which,  troublesome  as  it  may  prove,  is  yet 
devoutly  to  be  wished ;  for,  in  general,  there  is  little  good 
done  by  preachers  till  the  world  begins  to  abuse  them.  But 
understand  me  aright.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  give 
them  unnecessary  provocation,  by  scolding  and  railing  at  them, 
as  some,  more  zealous  than  wise,  are  apt  to  do.  That  were  to 
deserve  their  anger.  No ;  there  is  no  need  of  it.  The  self- 
abasing  doctrines  of  the  gospel  will,  of  themselves,  create  you 
enemies;  but  remember  this,  for  your  comfort — they  will  also, 
in  due  time,  transform  them  into  friends,  and  make  them  love 
you,  as  if  they  were  your  own  children.  God  give  you  many 
such  ;  as,  if  you  are  faithful  to  his  cause,  I  trust  he  will ! 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Throckmorton  have  lately  arrived  in 
England,  and  are  now  at  the  Hall.  They  hare  brought  me 
frem  Rome  a  set  of  engravings  on  Odyssey  subjects,  by  Flax- 
man,  whom  you  have  heard  Hayley  celebrate.  They  are  very 
fine,  very  much  in  the  antique  style,  and  a  present  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Spencer.  Ever  yours,  \VM.  COWPER. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

MY    DEAREST    COUSIN,  WestOU,  Aug.  11,   1793. 

I  am  glad  that  my  poor  and  hasty  attempts  to  express  some 
little  civility  to  Miss  Fanshaw,  and  the  amiable  Count,  have 
your  and  her  approbation.  The  lines  addressed  to  her  were 
not  what  I  would  have  made  them  ;  but  lack  of  time,  a  lack 
which  always  presses  me,  would  not  suffer  me  to  improve 
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them.  Many  thanks  for  her  letter,  which,  were  my  merits 
less  the  subject  of  it,  I  should  without  scruple  say  is  an  excel 
lent  one.  She  writes  with  the  force  and  accuracy  of  a  person 
skilled  in  more  languages  than  are  spoken  in  the  present  day, 
as  I  doubt  not  that  she  is.  I  perfectly  approve  the  theme  she 
recommends  to  me,  but  am  at  present  so  totally  absorbed  in 
Homer,  that  all  I  do  beside  is  Ul  done,  being  hurried  over ; 
and  I  would  not  execute  ill  a  subject  of  her  recommending. 

I  shall  watch  the  walnuts  with  more  attention  than  those 
who  eat  them,  which  I  do  in  some  hope,  though  you  do  not 
expressly  say  so,  that  when  their  threshing  time  arrives,  we 
shall  see  you  here.  I  am  now  going  to  paper  my  new  study, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  fit  to  inhabit. 

Lady  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  present  from  Rome,  by  the 
hands  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  engravings  of  Odyssey  sub 
jects,  after  figures  by  Flaxman,  a  statuary  at  present  resident 
there,  of  high  repute,  and  much  a  friend  of  Hayley's. 

Thou  livest,  my  dear,  I  acknowledge,  in  a  very  fine  country, 
but  they  have  spoiled  it  by  building  London  in  it. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 

TO   "WILLIAM   HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  15,  1793. 
Instead  of  a  pound  or  two,  spending  a  mint, 
Must  serve  me  at  least,  I  believe,  with  a  hint, 
That  building,  and  building,  a  man  may  be  driven 
At  last  out  of  doors,  and  have  no  house  to  live  in. 

BESIDES,  my  dearest  brother,  they  have  not  only  built  for  me 
what  I  did  not  want,  but  have  ruined  a  notable  tetrastic  by 
doing  so.  I  had  written  one  which  I  designed  for  a  hermit 
age,  and  it  will  by  no  means  suit  the  fine  and  pompous  affair 
which  they  have  made  instead  of  one.  So  that  as  a  poet  I 
am  every  way  afflicted  ;  made  poorer  than  I  need  have  been, 
and  robbed  of  my  verses  ;  what  case  can  be  more  deplorable  ? 
You  must  not  suppose  me  ignorant  of  what  Flaxman  has 
done,  or  that  I  have  not  seen  it,  or  that  I  am  not  actually  in 
possession  of  it,  at  least  of  the  engravings  which  you  mention. 
In  fact,  I  have  had  them  more  than  a  fortnight.  Lady  Dow 
ager  Spencer,  to  whom  I  inscribed  my  Odyssey,  and  who  was 
at  Rome  when  Sir  John  Throckmorton  was  there,  charged 
him  with  them  as  a  present  to  me,  and  arriving  here  ktely  he 
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executed  his  commission.  Romney  I  doubt  not  is  right  in  his 
judgement  of  them ;  he  is  an  artist  himself,  and  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken  ;  and  I  take  his  opinion  as  an  oracle,  the  rather 
because  it  coincides  exactly  with  my  own.  The  figures  are 
highly  classical,  antique,  and  elegant ;  especially  that  of  Pe 
nelope,  who  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps  must  necessarily 
charm  all  beholders. 

Your  scheme  of  embellishing  my  Odyssey  with  these  plates 
is  a  kind  one,  and  the  fruit  of  your  benevolence  to  me  ;  but 
Johnson,  I  fear,  will  hardly  stake  so  much  money  as  the  cost 
would  amount  to  on  a  work,  the  fate  of  which  is  at  present 
uncertain.  Nor  could  we  adorn  the  Odyssey  in  this  splendid 
manner,  unless  we  had  similar  ornaments  to  bestow  on  the 
Iliad.  Such  I  presume  are  not  ready,  and  much  time  must 
elapse,  even  if  Flaxman  should  accede  to  the  plan,  before  he 
could  possibly  prepare  them.  Happy  indeed  should  I  be  to 
see  a  work  of  mine  so  nobly  accompanied,  but  should  that 
good  fortune  ever  attend  me,  it  cannot  take  place  till  the  third 
or  fourth  edition  shall  afford  the  occasion.  This  I  regret,  and 
I  regret  too  that  you  will  have  seen  them  before  I  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  them  to  you.  Here  is  sixpence  for  you 
if  you  will  abstain  from  the  sight  of  them  while  you  are  in 
London. 

The  sculptor  ? — Nameless,  though  once  dear  to  fame ; 
But  this  man  bears  an  everlasting  name l. 

So  I  purpose  it  shall  stand  ;  and  on  the  pedestal,  when  you 
come,  in  that  form  you  "will  find  it.  The  added  line  from  the 
Odyssey  is  charming,  but  the  assumption  of  sonship  to  Homer 
seems  too  daring  ;  suppose  it  stood  thus, 

'Qc  5t  iraif  tf  irarpl  Kal  «7ror«  Xf^ffofiai  avrH. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  be  clear  of  the  same  objection, 
and  it  departs  from  the  text  still  more. 

With  my  poor  Mary's  best  love  and  our  united  wishes  to 
see  you  here,  I  remain, 

My  dearest  brother,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   HBS.  COTJBTENAY. 

Weston,  Aug.  20,  1793. 

MY  dearest  Catharina  is  too  reasonable,  I  know,  to  expect  news 
1  A  translation  of  Cowper's  Greek  verses  on  his  bust  of  Homer,  p.  217. 
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from  me,  who  live  on  the  outside  of  the  world,  and  know  no 
thing  that  passes  within  it.  The  best  news  is,  that  though 
you  are  gone,  you  are  not  gone  for  ever,  as  once  I  supposed 
you  were,  and  said  that  we  should  probably  meet  no  more. 
Some  news  however  we  have  ;  but  then  I  conclude  that  you 
have  already  received  it  from  the  Doctor,  and  that  thought  al 
most  deprives  me  of  all  courage  to  relate  it.  On  the  evening 
of  the  feast,  Bob  Archer's  house  affording  I  suppose  the  best 
room  for  that  purpose,  all  the  lads  and  lasses,  who  felt  them 
selves  disposed  to  dance,  assembled  there.  Long  time  they 
danced,  at  least  long  time  they  did  something  a  little  like  it ; 
when  at  last  the  company  having  retired,  the  fiddler  asked  Bob 
for  a  lodging.  Bob  replied — "  that  his  beds  were  all  full  of 
his  own  family,  but  if  he  chose  it  he  would  show  him  a  hay 
cock,  where  he  might  sleep  as  sound  as  in  any  bed  whatever." 
— So  forth  they  went  together,  and  when  they  reached  the 
place,  the  fiddler  knocked  down  Bob,  and  demanded  his  money. 
But  happily  for  Bob,  though  he  might  be  knocked  down,  and 
actually  was  so,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  be  robbed,  having 
nothing.  The  fiddler  therefore  having  amused  himself  with 
kicking  him  and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as  long  as  he  saw 
good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since,  nor  enquired 
after  indeed,  being  no  doubt  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom 
Bob  wishes  to  see  again. 

By  a  letter  from  Hayley  to-day  I  learn  that  Flaxman,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  those  Odyssey  figures  which  Lady 
Frog  brought  over,  has  almost  finished  a  set  for  the  Iliad  also. 
I  should  be  glad  to  embellish  my  Homer  with  them,  but  nei 
ther  my  bookseller  nor  I  shall  probably  choose  to  risk  so  ex 
pensive  an  ornament  on  a  work,  whose  reception  with  the 
public  is  at  present  doubtful. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Catharina.  Give  my  best  love  to  your 
husband.  Come  home  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  accept  our 
united  very  best  wishes.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   BOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Aug.  22,  1793. 

I  BEJOICE  that  you  have  had  so  pleasant  an  excursion,  and 
have  beheld  so  many  beautiful  scenes.  Except  the  delightful 
Upway  I  have  seen  them  all.  I  have  lived  much  at  South 
ampton,  have  slept  and  caught  a  sore  throat  at  Lyndhurst, 
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and  have  swam  in  the  bay  of  Wey  mouth.  It  will  give  us 
great  pleasure  to  see  you  here,  should  your  business  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  finish  your  excursions  of  this  season  with 
one  to  Weston. 

As  for  my  going  on,  it  is  much  as  usual.  I  rise  at  six  ;  an 
industrious  and  wholesome  practice,  from  which  I  have  never 
swerved  since  March.  I  breakfast  generally  about  eleven, 
having  given  the  intermediate  time  to  my  old  delightful  bard. 
Villoison  no  longer  keeps  me  company.  I  therefore  now  jog 
along  with  Clarke  and  Barnes  at  my  elbow,  and  from  the  ex 
cellent  annotations  of  the  former  select  such  as  I  think  likely 
to  be  useful,  or  that  recommend  themselves  by  the  amusement 
they  may  afford,  of  which  sorts  there  are  not  a  few.  Barnes 
also  affords  me  some  of  both  kinds,  but  not  so  many,  his 
notes  being  chiefly  paraphrastical  or  grammatical.  My  only 
fear  is  lest  between  them  both  I  should  make  my  work  too 
voluminous.  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HAY. LEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  27,  1793. 

I  THA:NK:  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  consulting  the  Gibbonian 
oracle  on  the  question  concerning  Homer's  Muse,  and  his 
blindness.  I  proposed  it  likewise  to  my  little  neighbour  Bu 
chanan,  who  gave  me  precisely  the  same  answer.  I  felt  an 
insatiable  thirst  to  learn  something  new  concerning  him,  and 
despairing  of  information  from  others,  was  willing  to  hope 
that  I  had  stumbled  on  matter  unnoticed  by  the  commentators, 
and  might  perhaps  acquire  a  little  intelligence  from  himself. 
But  the  great  and  the  little  oracle  together  have  extinguished 
that  hope,  and  I  despair  now  of  making  any  curious  disco 
veries  about  him. 

Since  Flaxman  (which  I  did  not  know  till  your  letter  told 
me  so,)  has  been  at  work  for  the  Iliad,  as  well  as  the  Odyssey, 
it  seems  a  great  pity,  that  the  engravings  should  not  be  bound 
up  with  some  Homer  or  other  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  should 
have  been  too  proud  to  have  bound  them  up  in  mine.  But 
there  is  an  objection,  at  least  such  it  seems  to  me,  that  threat 
ens  to  disqualify  them  for  such  a  use,  namely,  the  shape  and 
size  of  them,  which  are  such,  that  no  book  of  the  usual  form 
could  possibly  receive  them,  save  in  a  folded  state,  which  I 
apprehend  would  be  to  murder  them. 
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The  monument  of  Lord  Mansfield,  for  which  you  say  he 
is  engaged,  will  (I  dare  say)  prove  a  noble  effort  of  genius. 
Statuaries,  as  I  have  heard  an  eminent  one  say,  do  not  much 
trouble  themselves  about  a  likeness  :  else  I  would  give  much 
to  be  able  to  communicate  to  Flaxman  the  perfect  idea  that  I 
have  of  the  subject,  such  as  he  was  forty  years  ago.  He  was 
at  that  time  wonderfully  handsome,  and  would  expound  the 
most  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  law,  or  recapitulate  both 
matter  and  evidence  of  a  cause,  as  long  as  from  hence  to 
Eartham,  with  an  intelligent  smile  on  his  features,  that  bespoke 
plainly  the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  did  it.  The  most  ab 
struse  studies  (I  believe)  never  cost  him  any  labour. 

You  say  nothing  lately  of  your  intended  journey  our  way : 
yet  the  year  is  waning,  and  the  shorter  days  give  you  a  hint  to 
lose  no  time  unnecessarily.  Lately  we  had  the  whole  family  at 
the  Hall,  and  now  we  have  nobody.  The  Throckmortons  are 
gone  into  Berkshire,  and  the  Courtenays  into  Yorkshire.  They 
are  so  pleasant  a  family,  that  I  heartily  wish  you  to  see  them  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  see  you  before  they  return, 
which  will  not  be  sooner  than  October.  How  shall  I  reconcile 
these  wishes  seemingly  opposite  ?  Why,  by  wishing  that  you 
may  come  soon  and  stay  long.  I  know  no  other  way  of 
doing  it. 

My  poor  Mary  is  much  as  usual.  I  have  set  up  Homer's 
head,  and  inscribed  the  pedestal ;  my  own  Greek  at  the  top, 
with  your  translation  under  it,  and 

'Qc  SI  Tratf  ip  TTrtrpt,  &c. 

It  makes  altogether  a  very  smart  and  learned  appearance. 

W.  C. 

TO   LADY   HESKETH. 

Aug.  29,  1793. 

YOTTK  question,  at  what  time  your  coming  to  us  will  be  most 
agreeable,  is  a  knotty  one,  and  such  as,  had  I  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  I  should  be  puzzled  to  answer.  I  will  therefore 
leave  it  still  a  question,  and  refer  the  time  of  your  journey 
Westonward  entirely  to  your  own  election :  adding  this  one 
limitation  however,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  exactly  at 
present,  on  account  of  the  unfinished  state  of  my  study,  the 
wainscot  of  which  still  smells  of  paint,  and  which  is  not  yet 
papered.  But  to  return :  as  I  have  insinuated,  thy  pleasant 
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company  is  the  thing  which  I  always  wish,  and  as  much  at 
one  time  as  at  another.  I  believe,  if  I  examine  myself  mi 
nutely,  since  I  despair  of  ever  having  it  in  the  height  of  sum 
mer,  which  for  your  sake  I  should  desire  most,  the  depth  of 
the  winter  is  the  season  which  would  be  most  eligible  to  me. 
For  then  it  is,  that  in  general  I  have  most  need  of  a  cordial, 
and  particularly  in  the  month  of  January.  I  am  sorry  how 
ever  that  I  have  departed  so  far  from  my  first  purpose,  and  am 
answering  a  question  which  I  declared  myself  unable  to  an 
swer.  Choose  thy  own  time,  secure  of  this,  that  whatever 
time  that  be,  it  will  always  to  us  be  a  welcome  one. 

I  thank  you  for  your  pleasant  extract  of  Miss  Fanshaw's 
letter. 

Her  pen  drops  eloquence  as  sweet 
As  any  muse's  tongue  can  speak  ; 
Nor  need  a  scribe,  like  her,  regret 
Her  want  of  Latin  or  of  Greek. 

And  now,  my  dear,  adieu !  I  have  done  more  than  I  ex 
pected,  and  begin  to  feel  myself  exhausted  with  so  much  scrib 
bling  at  the  end  of  four  hours  close  application  to  study. 

W.  C; 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  JOHNSON". 

MY  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  Weston,  Sept.  6,  1793. 

To  do  a  kind  thing,  and  in  a  kind  manner,  is  a  double  kind 
ness,  and  no  man  is  more  addicted  to  both  than  you,  or  more 
skilful  in  contriving  them.  Your  plan  to  surprise  me  agree 
ably  succeeded  to  admiration.  It  was  only  the  day  Before  yes 
terday  that,  while  we  walked  after  dinner  in  the  orchard,  Mrs. 
Unwin  between  Sam  and  me,  hearing  the  hall-clock,  I  observed 
a  great  difference  between  that  and  ours,  and  began  imme 
diately  to  lament,  as  I  had  often  done,  that  there  was  not  a 
sun-dial  in  all  Weston  to  ascertain  the  true  time  for  us.  My 
complaint  was  long,  and  lasted  till  having  turned  into  the  grass 
walk,  we  reached  the  new  building  at  the  end  of  it ;  where  we 
sat  awhile  and  reposed  ourselves.  In  a  few  minutes  we  re 
turned  by  the  way  we  came,  when  what  think  you  was  my 
astonishment  to  see  what  I  had  not  seen  before,  though  I  had 
passed  close  by  it,  a  smart  sun-dial  mounted  on  a  smart  stone 
pedestal !  I  assure  you  it  seemed  the  effect  of  conjuration.  I 
stopped  short,  and  exclaimed, — "  Why,  here  is  a  sun-dial,  and 
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upon  our  ground !  How  is  this  ?  Tell  me,  Sam,  how  came 
it  here  ?  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  it  ?"  At  first  I  really 
thought  (that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  I  could  think  at  all)  that 
this  fac-totum  of  mine,  Sam  Roberts,  having  often  heard  me 
deplore  the  want  of  one,  had  given  orders  for  the  supply  of 
that  want  himself,  without  my  knowledge,  and  was  .half  pleased 
and  half  offended.  But  he  soon  exculpated  himself  by  im 
puting  the  fact  to  you.  It  was  brought  up  to  Weston  (it 
seems)  about  noon  :  but  Andrews  stopped  the  cart  at  the 
blacksmith's,  whence  he  sent  to  inquire  if  I  was  gone  for  my 
walk.  As  it  happened,  I  walked  not  till  two  o'clock.  So 
there  it  stood  waiting  till  I  should  go  forth,  and  was  introduced 
before  my  return.  Fortunately  too  I  went  out  at  the  church 
end  of  the  village,  and  consequently  saw  nothing  of  it.  How 
I  could  possibly  pass  it  without  seeing  it,  when  it  stood  in  the 
walk,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  did.  And  where  I 
shall  fix  it  now,  I  know  as  little.  It  cannot  stand  between  the 
two  gates,  the  place  of  your  choice,  as  I  understand  from 
Samuel,  because  the  hay-cart  must  pass  that  way  in  the  season. 
But  we  are  now  busy  in  winding  the  walk  all  round  the  or 
chard,  and  in  doing  so  shall  doubtless  stumble  at  last  upon 
some  open  spot  that  will  suit  it. 

There  it  shall  stand,  while  I  live,  a  constant  monument  of 
your  kindness. 

I  have  this  moment  finished  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey  ; 
and  I  read  the  Iliad  to  Mrs.  Unwin  every  evening. 

The  effect  of  this  reading  is,  that  I  still  spy  blemishes, 
something  at  least  that  I  can  mend,  so  that  after  all,  the  tran 
script  of  alterations,  which  you  and  George  have  made,  will 
not  be  a  perfect  one.  It  would  be  foolish  to  forego  an  oppor 
tunity  of  improvement  for  such  a  reason  ;  neither  will  I.  It 
is  ten  o'clock,  and  I  must  breakfast.  Adieu,  therefore,  my 
dear  Johnny !  Remember  your  appointment  to  see  us  in  Oc 
tober.  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM    HATLET,   ESQ. 

Weston,  Sept.  8,  1793. 

NON  sum  quod  simulo,  my  dearest  brother !  I  seem  cheerful 
upon  paper  sometimes,  when  I  am  absolutely  the  most  dejected 
of  all  creatures.  Desirous  however  to  gain  something  myself 
by  my  own  letters,  unprofitable  as  they  may  and  must  be  to 
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my  friends,  I  keep  melancholy  out  of  them  as  much  as  I  can, 
that  I  may,  if  possible,  by  assuming  a  less  gloomy  air,  deceive 
myself,  and,  by  feigning  with  a  continuance,  improve  the  fiction 
into  reality. 

So  you  have  seen  Flaxman's  figures,  which  I  intended  you 
should  not  have  seen  till  I  had  spread  them  before  you.  How 
did  you  dare  to  look  at  them  ?  You  should  have  covered  your 
eyes  with  both  hands.  I  am  charmed  with  Flaxman's  Pene 
lope,  and  though  you  do  not  deserve  that  I  should,  will  send 
you  a  few  lines,  such  as  they  are,  with  which  she  inspired  me 
the  other  day  while  I  was  taking  my  noon-day  walk. 

I  know  not  that  you  will  meet  any  body  here,  when  we  see 
you  in  October,  unless  perhaps  my  Johnny  should  happen  to 
be  with  us.  If  Tom  is  charmed  with  the  thoughts  of  coming 
to  Weston,  we  are  equally  so  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  him 
here.  At  his  years  I  should  hardly  hope  to  make  his  visit 
agreeable  to  him,  did  I  not  know  that  he  is  of  a  temper  and 
disposition  that  must  make  him  happy  every  where.  Give  our 
love  to  him.  If  Romney  can  come  with  you,  we  have  both 
room  to  receive  him,  and  hearts  to  make  him  most  welcome. 

W.  C. 

TO   MES.    COUETENAY. 

Sept.  15,  1793. 

A  THOUSAND  thanks,  my  dearest  Catharina,  for  your  pleasant 
letter ;  one  of  the  pleasantest  that  I  have  received  since  your 
departure.  You  are  very  good  to  apologize  for  your  delay, 
but  I  had  not  flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedier 
answer.  Knowing  full  well  your  talents  for  entertaining  your 
friends  who  are  present,  I  was  sure  you  would  with  difficulty 
find  half  an  hour  that  you  could  devote  to  an  absent  one. 

I  am  glad  that  you  think  of  your  return.  Poor  Weston  is 
a  desolation  without  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  amuse  myself 
as  well  as  I  can,  thrumming  old  Homer's  lyre,  and  turning  the 
premises  upside  down.  Upside  down  indeed,  for  so  it  is  literally 
that  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  orchard,  almost  ever  since 
you  went,  digging  and  delving  it  around  to  make  a  new  walk, 
which  now  begins  to  assume  the  shape  of  one,  and  to  look  as 
if  some  time  or  other  it  may  serve  in  that  capacity.  Taking 
my  usual  exercise  there  the  other  day  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  wide 
disagreement  between  your  clock  and  ours,  occasioned  me  to 
complain  much,  as  I  have  often  done,  of  the  want  of  a  dial. 
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Guess  my  surprise,  when  at  the  close  of  my  complaint  I  saw 
one — saw  one  close  at  my  side  ;  a  smart  one,  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  stone.  I  was  astonished. 
"This,"  I  exclaimed,  "is  absolute  conjuration!" — It  was  a 
most  mysterious  affair,  but  the  mystery  was  at  hist  explained. 

This  scribble  I  presume  will  find  you  just  arrived  at  Buck- 
lands.  I  would  with  all  my  heart  that  since  dials  can  be  thus 
suddenly  conjured  from  one  place  to  another,  I  could  be  so 
too,  and  could  start  up  before  your  eyes  in  the  middle  of  some 
walk  or  lawn,  where  you  and  Lady  Frog  are  wandering. 

While  Pitcairne  whistles  for  his  family  estate  in  Fifeshire,  he 
will  do  well  if  he  will  sound  a  few  notes  for  me.  I  am 
originally  of  the  same  shire,  and  a  family  of  my  name  is  still 
there,  to  whom  perhaps  he  may  whistle  on  my  behalf,  not  al 
together  in  vain.  So  shall  his  fife  excel  all  my  poetical  efforts, 
which  have  not  yet,  and  I  dare  say  never  will,  effectually  charm 
one  acre  of  ground  into  my  possession. 

Remember  me  to  Sir  John,  Lady  Frog,  and  your  husband  ; 
— tell  them  I  love  them  all.  She  told  me  once  she  was  jealous, 
now  indeed  she  seems  to  have  some  reason,  since  to  her  I  have 
not  written,  and  have  written  twice  to  you.  But  bid  her  be  of 
good  courage,  in  due  time  I  will  give  her  proof  of  my  con 
stancy.  W.  C. 

TO   THE   EEV.   JOHN  JOHNSON. 
MT  DEAREST  JOHNNY,  \Veston,  Sept.  29,  1793. 

You  have  done  well  to  leave  off  visiting,  and  being  visited. 
Visits  are  insatiable  devourers  of  time,  and  fit  only  for  those 
who,  if  they  did  not  that,  would  do  nothing.  The  worst  con 
sequence  of  such  departures  from  common  practice  is  to  be 
termed  a  singular  sort  of  fellow,  or  an  odd  fish  ;  a  sort  of  re 
proach  that  a  man  might  be  wise  enough  to  contemn,  who  had 
not  half  your  understanding. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  October  the  eleventh,  the 
day  which  I  expect  will  be  Albo  notandus  lupillo,  on  account  of 
your  arrival  here. 

Here  you  will  meet  Mr.  Rose,  who  comes  on  the  eighth,  and 
brings  with  him  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  painter,  you  may  guess  for 
what  purpose.  Lawrence  returns  when  he  has  made  his  copy 
of  me,  but  Mr.  Rose  will  remain  perhaps  as  long  as  you  will. 
Hayley  on  the  contrary  will  come,  I  suppose,  just  in  time  not 
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to  see  you.  Him  we  expect  on  the  twentieth.  1  tnist  how 
ever  that  thou  will  so  order  thy  pastoral  matters,  as  to  make 
thy  stay  here  as  long  as  possible. 

Lady  Hesketh,  in  her  last  letter,  inquires  very  kindly  after 
you,  asks  me  for  your  address,  and  purposes  soon  to  write  to 
you.  We  hope  to  see  her  in  November — so  that  after  a  sum 
mer  without  company,  we  are  likely  to  have  an  autumn  and 
a  winter  sociable  enough.  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  5,  1793. 

MY  good  intentions  towards  you,  my  dearest  brother,  are  con 
tinually  frustrated  ;  and  which  is  most  provoking,  not  by  such 
engagements  and  avocations  as  have  a  right  to  my  attention, 
such  as  those  to  my  Mary,  and  to  the  old  bard  of  Greece,  but 
by  mere  impertinencies,  such  as  calls  of  civility  from  persons 
not  very  interesting  to  me,  and  letters  from  a  distance  still  less 
interesting,  because  the  writers  of  them  are  strangers.  A  man 
sent  me  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which  I  could  do  no  less  than 
acknowledge.  They  were  silly  enough,  and  cost  me  eighteen 
pence,  which  was  seventeen  pence  halfpenny  farthing  more 
than  they  were  worth.  Another  sent  me  at  the  same  time  a 
plan,  requesting  my  opinion  of  it,  and  that  I  would  lend  him 
my  name  as  editor ;  a  request  with  which  I  shall  not  comply, 
but  I  am  obliged  to  tell  him  so,  and  one  letter  is  all  that  I  have 
time  to  dispatch  in  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one,  and  sometimes 
I  am  not  able  to  write  at  all.  Thus  it  is  that  my  time  perishes, 
and  I  can  neither  give  so  much  of  it  as  I  would  to  you  or  to 
any  other  valuable  purpose. 

On  Tuesday  we  expect  company.  Mr.  Rose  and  Lawrence 
the  painter.  Yet  once  more  is  my  patience  to  be  exercised, 
and  once  more  I  am  made  to  wish  that  my  face  had  been 
moveable,  to  put  on  and  take  off  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  port 
able  in  a  bandbox,  and  sent  to  the  artist.  These  however  will 
be  gone,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  before  you  arrive,  at  which 
time  I  know  not  that  any  body  will  be  here,  except  my  Johnny, 
whose  presence  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  readings. 
You  will  not,  I  believe,  find  me  a  very  slashing  critic  ; — I  hardly 
indeed  expect  to  find  any  thing  in  your  Life  of  Milton  that  I 
shall  sentence  to  amputation.  How  should  it  be  too  long  ? 
A  well  written  work,  sensible  and  spirited,  such  as  yours  was 
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when  I  saw  it,  is  never  so.  But  however  we  shall  see.  I 
promise  to  spare  nothing  that  I  think  may  be  lopped  off  with 
advantage. 

I  began  this  letter  yesterday,  but  could  not  finish  it  till  now. 
I  have  risen  this  morning  like  an  infernal  frog  out  of  Acheron, 
covered  with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  melancholy.  For  this  rea 
son  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  at  the  bottom  of  my  paper, 
for  had  I  more  room  perhaps  I  might  fill  it  all  with  croaking, 
and  make  an  heart  ache  at  Eartham,  which  I  wish  to  be  al 
ways  cheerful.  Adieu.  My  poor  sympathizing  Mary  is  of 
course  sad,  but  always  mindful  of  you.  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM   HATLET,  ESQ. 

MY   DEAR  BROTHER,  Oct.  18,  1793. 

I  HAVE  not  at  present  much  that  is  necessary  to  say  here,  be 
cause  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  so  soon  ;  my 
time,  according  to  custom,  is  a  mere  scrap,  for  which  reason 
such  must  be  my  letter  also. 

You  will  find  here  more  than  I  have  hitherto  given  you  rea 
son  to  expect,  but  none  who  will  not  be  happy  to  see  you. 
These  however  stay  with  us  but  a  short  time,  and  will  leave  us 
in  full  possession  of  Weston  on  Wednesday  next. 

I  look  forward  with  joy  to  your  coming,  heartily  wishing 
you  a  pleasant  journey,  in  which  my  poor  Mary  joins  me.  Give 
our  best  love  to  Tom  ;  without  whom,  after  having  been  taught 
to  look  for  him,  we  should  feel  our  pleasure  in  the  interview 
much  diminished. 

Leeti  expectamus  te  puerumque  tuum. 

TO   THE   BEY.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  "Weston,  Oct.  22,  1793. 

You  are  very  kind  to  apologize  for  a  short  letter,  instead  of  re 
proaching  me  with  having  been  so  long  entirely  silent.  I  per 
suaded  myself,  however,  that  while  you  were  on  your  journey, 
you  would  miss  me  less  as  a  correspondent  than  you  do  when 
you  are  at  home,  and  therefore  allowed  myself  to  pursue  my  li 
terary  labours  only,  but  still  purposing  to  write  as  soon  as  I 
should  have  reason  to  judge  you  returned  to  London.  Hinder- 
ances,  however,  to  the  execution  even  of  that  purpose,  have  in 
terposed  ;  and  at  this  moment  I  write  in  the  utmost  haste,  as 
indeed  I  always  do,  partly  because  I  never  begin  a  letter  till  I 
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am  already  fatigued  with  study,  and  partly  through  fear  of  in 
terruption  before  I  can  possibly  finish  it. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  travelled  so  much  to  your  satisfaction. 
As  to  me,  my  travelling  days,  I  believe,  are  over.  Our  journey 
of  last  year  was  less  beneficial,  both  to  Mrs.  Unwin's  health 
and  my  spirits,  than  I  hoped  it  might  be ;  and  we  are  hardly 
rich  enough  to  migrate  in  quest  of  pleasure  merely. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  last  publication,  which  I  am 
reading,  as  fast  as  I  can  snatch  opportunity,  to  Mrs.  Unwin. 
We  have  found  it,  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  both  interesting  and 
amusing ;  and  I  never  cease  to  wonder  at  the  fertility  of  your 
invention,  that,  shut  up  as  you  were  in  your  vessel,  and  dis 
united  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  could  yet  furnish  you  with 
such  variety,  and  with  the  means  likewise,  of  saying  the  same 
thing  in  so  many  different  ways. 

Sincerely  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO    MES.    CHAELOTTE    SMITH. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Weston  Undd,  Oct.  26,  17P3. 

YOUR  two  counsellors  are  of  one  mind.  We  both  are  of  opinion 
that  you  will  do  well  to  make  your  second  volume  a  suitable 
companion  to  the  first,  by  embellishing  it  in  the  same  manner ; 
and  have  no  doubt,  considering  the  well-deserved  popularity  of 
your  verse,  that  the  expense  will  be  amply  refunded  by  the  public. 

I  would  give  you,  Madam,  not  my  counsel  only,  but  con 
solation  also,  were  I  not  disqualified  for  that  delightful  service 
by  a  great  dearth  of  it  in  my  own  experience.  I  too,  often  seek 
but  cannot  find  it.  Of  this  however  I  can  assure  you,  if  that 
may  at  all  comfort  you,  that  both  my  friend  Hayley  and  my 
self  most  truly  sympathize  with  you  under  all  your  sufferings  ; 
neither  have  you,  I  am  persuaded,  in  any  degree  lost  the  inte 
rest  you  always  had  in  him,  or  your  claim  to  any  service  of 
whatever  kind  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  render  you.  Had 
you  no  other  title  to  his  esteem,  his  respect  for  your  talents  and 
his  feelings  for  your  misfortunes  must  insure  to  you  the  friend 
ship  of  such  a  man  for  ever.  I  know,  however,  that  there  are 
seasons  when,  look  which  way  we  will,  we  see  the  same  dismaj 
gloom  enveloping  all  objects.  This  is  itself  an  affliction,  and 
the  worse  because  it  makes  us  think  ourselves  more  unhappy 
than  we  are ;  and  at  such  a  season  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  that  you 
suspect  a  diminution  of  our  friend's  zeal  to  serve  you. 

s.  c. — 4.  z 
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I  was  much  struck  by  an  expression  in  your  letter  to  Hayley 
where  yousaythat  "you  will  endeavour  to  takean  interest  in  green 
leaves  again."  This  seems  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  reflected 
to  me  from  a  distance,  I  have  so  often  had  the  same  thought 
and  desire.  A  day  scarcely  passes  at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  I  do  not  contemplate  the  trees  so  soon  to  be  stript,  and 
say,  perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  clothed  again;  every  year  as 
it  passes  makes  this  expectation  more  reasonable,  and  the  year, 
with  me,  cannot  be  very  distant  when  the  event  will  verify  it. 
Well — may  God  grant  us  a  good  hope  of  arriving  in  due  time 
where  the  leaves  never  fall,  and  all  will  be  right. 

Mrs.  Unwin  I  think  is  a  little  better  than  when  you  saw  her, 
but  still  feeble ;  so  feeble  as  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  continual 
apprehension.  I  live  under  the  point  of  a  sword  suspended  by 
a  hair.     She  begs  you  to  accept  her  compliments. 
Adieu,  my  dear  madam,  believe  me 
Your  sincere  and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

\VM.  COWPER. 

TO   THE   EEV.    J.    JEKYLL   KTB. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  WestOD,  Nov.  3,  1793. 

SENSIBLE  as  I  am  of  your  kindness  in  taking  such  a  journey,  at 
no  very  pleasant  season,  merely  to  serve  a  friend  of  mine,  I  can 
not  allow  my  thanks  to  sleep  till  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  I  hope  never  to  show  myself  unmindful  of  so 
great  a  favour.  Two  lines  which  I  received  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Hurdis,  written  hastily  on  the  day  of  decision,  informed  me 
that  it  was  made  in  his  favour,  and  by  a  majority  of  twenty.  I 
have  great  satisfaction  in  the  event,  and  consequently  hold  my 
self  indebted  to  all  who  at  my  instance  have  contributed  to  it. 

You  may  depend  on  me  for  due  attention  to  the  honest 
clerk's  request.  When  he  called,  it  was  not  possible  that  I 
should  answer  your  obliging  letter ;  for  he  arrived  here  very 
early,  and  if  I  suffered  any  thing  to  interfere  with  my  morning 
studies,  I  should  never  accomplish  my  labours.  Your  hint  con 
cerning  the  subject  for  this  year's  copy  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
shall  not  be  neglected.  I  remain  sincerely  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    MBS.    COUBTENAY. 

Weston,  Nov.  4,  1793. 

I  seldom  rejoice  in  a  day  of  soaking  rain  like  this  ;  but  in  this, 
my  dearest  Catharina,  I  do  rejoice  sincerely,  because  it  affords 
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me  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  you,  which  if  fair  weather  had 
invited  us  into  the  orchard  walk  at  the  usual  hour,  I  should  not 
easily  have  found.  I  am  a  most  busy  man,  busy  to  a  degree 
that  sometimes  half  distracts  me  ;  but  if  complete  distraction  be 
occasioned  by  having  the  thoughts  too  much  and  too  long  at 
tached  to  a  single  point,  I  am  in  no  danger  of  it,  with  such  a 
perpetual  whirl  are  mine  whisked  about  from  one  subject  to 
another.  When  two  poets  meet  there  are  fine  doings  I  can  as 
sure  you.  My  Homer  finds  work  for  Hayley,  and  his  Life  of 
Milton  work  for  me,  so  that  we  are  neither  of  us  one  moment 
idle.  Poor  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  mean  time  sits  quiet  in  her  cor 
ner,  occasionally  laughing  at  us  both,  and  not  seldom  interrupt 
ing  us  with  some  question  or  remark,  for  which  she  is  constant 
ly  rewarded  by  me  with  a  "  Hush — hold  your  peace."  Bless 
yourself,  my  dear  Catharina,that  you  are  not  connected  with  a 
poet,  especially  that  you  have  not  two  to  deal  with  ;  ladies  who 
have,  may  be  bidden  indeed  to  hold  their  peace,  but  very  little 
peace  have  they.  How  should  they  in  fact  have  any,  continu 
ally  enjoined  as  they  are  to  be  silent  ? 

****** 

The  same  fever  that  has  been  so  epidemic  there,  has  been  se 
verely  felt  here  likewise  ;  some  have  died,  and  a  multitude  have 
been  in  danger.  Two  under  our  own  roof  have  been  infected 
with  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  perfectly  escaped  myself, 
but  T  am  now  well  again. 

I  have  persuaded  Hayley  to  stay  a  week  longer,  and  again  my 
hopes  revive,  that  he  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  to  know  my 
friends  before  he  returns  into  Sussex.  I  write  amidst  a  chaos  of 
interruptions :  Hayley  on  one  hand  spouts  Greek,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  talking,  sometimes  to  us,  and 
sometimes,  because  we  are  both  too  busy  to  attend  to  her,  she 
holds  a  dialogue  with  herself. — Query,  is  not  this  a  bull — and 
ought  I  not  instead  of  dialogue  to  have  said  soliloquy  ? 

Adieu !  With  our  united  love  to  all  your  party,  and  with  ar 
dent  wishes  to  see  you  all  at  Weston,  I  remain,  my  dearest 
Catharina,  Ever  yours,  W.  C. 

TO    JOSEPH    HILL,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WeStOD,    NOV.  5,  1793. 

IN  a  letter  from  Lady  Hesketh,  which  I  received  not  long  since, 
she  informed  me  how  very  pleasantly  she  had  spent  some  time 

z  2 
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at  Wargrave.  We  now  begin  to  expect  her  here,  where  our 
charms  of  situation  are  perhaps  not  equal  to  yours,  yet  by  no 
means  contemptible.  She  told  me  she  had  spoken  to  you  in 
very  handsome  terms  of  the  country  round  about  us,  but  not  so 
of  our  house,  and  the  view  before.  The  house  itself  however  is 
not  unworthy  some  commendation  ;  small  as  it  is,  it  is  neat,  and 
neater  than  she  is  aware  of ;  for  my  study  and  the  room  over  it 
have  been  repaired  and  beautified  this  summer,  and  little  more 
was  wanting  to  make  it  an  abode  sufficiently  commodious  for  a 
man  of  my  moderate  desires.  As  to  the  prospect  from  it,  that 
she  misrepresented  strangely,  as  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  convince  her  by  ocular  demonstration.  She  told  you, 
I  know,  of  certain  cottages  opposite  to  us,  or  rather  she  des 
cribed  them  as  poor  houses  or  hovels  that  effectually  blind  our 
windows.  But  none  such  exist.  On  the  contrary,  the  opposite 
object,  and  the  only  one,  is  an  orchard,  so  well  planted,  and 
with  trees  of  such  growth,  that  we  seem  to  look  into  a  wood,  or 
rather  to  be  surrounded  by  one.  Thus,  placed  as  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  village,  we  have  none  of  the  disagreeables  that  belong 
to"  such  a  position,  and  the  village  itself  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
I  know ;  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  church  tower,  seen 
through  trees,  and  at  the  other,  by  a  very  handsome  gateway, 
opening  into  a  fine  grove  of  elms,  belonging  to  our  neighbour 
Courtenay.  How  happy  should  I  be  to  show  it  instead  of  de 
scribing  it  to  you !  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C. 

TO   THE    BET.  "WALTER   BAGOT. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  WestOH,  NOV.  10,  1793. 

You  arc  very  kind  to  consider  my  literary  engagements,  and  to 
make  them  a  reason  for  not  interrupting  me  more  frequently 
with  a  letter ;  but  though  I  am  indeed  as  busy  as  an  author  or 
an  editor  can  well  be,  and  am  not  apt  to  be  overjoyed  at  the  ar 
rival  of  letters  from  uninteresting  quarters,  I  shall  always  I 
hope  have  leisure  both  to  peruse  and  to  answer  those  of  my 
real  friends,  and  to  do  both  with  pleasure. 

I  have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  benevolent  aid  in  the  affair 
of  my  friend  Hurdis.  You  have  doubtless  learned  ere  now 
that  he  has  succeeded,  and  carried  the  prize  by  a  majority  of 
twenty.  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  post  he  has  gained.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  honour  of  the  Oxonian  laurel,  and  so 
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much  the  more  for  the  credit  of  those  -who  have  favoured  him 
with  their  suffrages. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  respecting  this  conflagration  by 
which  all  Europe  suffers  at  present,  and  is  likely  to  suffer  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  The  same  mistake  seems  to  have 
prevailed  as  in  the  American  business.  We  then  flattered  our 
selves  that  the  colonies  would  prove  an  easy  conquest ;  and 
when  all  the  neighbour  nations  armed  themselves  against 
France,  we  imagined,  I  believe,  that  she  too  would  be  pre 
sently  vanquished.  But  we  begin  already  to  be  undeceived, 
and  God  only  knows  to  what  a  degree  we  may  find  we  have 
erred  at  the  conclusion.  Such  however  is  the  state  of  things 
all  around  us,  as  reminds  me  continually  of  the  Psalmist's  ex 
pression — "He  shall  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel." 
— And  I  rather  wish  than  hope  in  some  of  my  melancholy 
moods  that  England  herself  may  escape  a  fracture. 

I  remain  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

TO   THE    BET.    MB.    HUBDIS. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston,  Nov.  24,  1793. 

THOUGH  my  congratulations  have  been  delayed,  you  have  no 
friend,  numerous  as  your  friends  are,  who  has  more  sincerely 
rejoiced  in  your  success  than  I.  It  was  no  small  mortification 
to  me  to  find  that  three  out  of  the  six  whom  I  had  engaged, 
were  not  qualified  to  vote.  You  have  prevailed  however,  and 
by  a  considerable  majority  ;  there  is  therefore  no  room  left  for 
regret.  When  your  short  note  arrived  which  gave  me  the 
agreeable  news  of  your  victory,  our  friend  of  Eartham  was 
with  me,  and  shared  largely  in  the  joy  that  I  felt  on  the  oc 
casion.  He  left  me  but  a  few  days  since,  having  spent  some 
what  more  than  a  fortnight  here  ;  during  which  time  we  em 
ployed  all  our  leisure  hours  in  the  revisal  of  his  Life  of  Milton. 
It  is  now  finished,  and  a  very  finished  work  it  is ;  and  one 
that  will  do  great  honour,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  biographer, 
and  the  excellent  man  of  injured  memory  who  is  the  subject 
of  it.  As  to  my  own  concern  with  the  works  of  this  first  of 
poets,  which  has  been  long  a  matter  of  burthensome  contem 
plation,  I  have  the  happiness  to  find  at  last  that  I  am  at  liberty 
to  postpone  my  labours.  While  I  expected  that  my  commen 
tary  would  be  called  for  in  the  ensuing  spring,  I  looked  for 
ward  to  the  undertaking  with  dismay,  not  seeing  a  shadow  of 
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probability  that  I  should  be  ready  to  answer  the  demand.  For 
this  ultimate  revisal  of  my  Homer,  together  with  the  notes, 
occupies  completely  at  present  (and  will  for  some  time  longer) 
all  the  little  leisure  that  I  have  for  study  :  leisure  which  I  gain 
at  this  season  of  the  year  by  rising  long  before  daylight. 

You  are  now  become  a  nearer  neighbour,  and  as  your  pro 
fessorship,  I  hope,  will  not  engross  you  wholly,  will  fincf.  an 
opportunity  to  give  me  your  company  at  Weston.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  soon,  tell  me  how  you  like  your  new  office,  and 
whether  you  perform  the  duties  of  it  with  pleasure  to  your 
self.  With  much  pleasure  to  others  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  and 
with  equal  advantage.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,    ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Weston,  Nov.  29,  1793. 

I  HATE  risen  while  the  owls  are  still  hooting,  to  pursue  my 
accustomed  labours  in  the  mine  of  Homer ;  but  before  I  enter 
upon  them,  shall  give  the  first  moment  of  daylight  to  the  pur 
pose  of  thanking  you  for  your  last  letter,  containing  many 
pleasant  articles  of  intelligence,  with  nothing  to  abate  the  plea 
santness  of  them,  except  the  single  circumstance  that  we  are 
not  likely  to  see  you  here  so  soon  as  I  expected.  My  hope 
was,  that  the  first  frost  would  bring  you,  and  the  amiable 
painter  with  you.  If,  however,  you  are  prevented  by  the  busi 
ness  of  your  respective  professions,  you  are  well  prevented, 
and  I  wUl  endeavour  to  be  patient.  When  the  latter  was  here, 
he  mentioned  one  day  the  subject  of  Diomede's  horses,  driven 
under  the  axle  of  his  chariot  by  the  thunderbolt  which  fell  at 
their  feet,  as  a  subject  for  his  pencil.  It  is  certainly  a  noble 
one,  and  therefore  worthy  of  his  study  and  attention.  It  oc 
curred  to  me  at  the  moment,  but  I  know  not  what  it  was  that 
made  me  forget  it  again  the  next  moment,  that  the  horses  of 
Achilles  flying  over  the  foss,  with  Patroclus  and  Automedon 
in  the  chariot,  would  be  a  good  companion  for  it.  Should  you 
happen  to  recollect  this,  when  you  next  see  him,  you  may  sub 
mit  it,  if  you  please,  to  his  consideration.  I  stumbled  yester 
day  on  another  subject,  which  reminded  me  of  said  excellent 
artist,  as  likely  to  afford  a  fine  opportunity  to  the  expression 
that  he  could  give  it.  It  is  found  in  the  shooting-match  in 
the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  between  Meriones  and 
Teucer.  The  former  cuts  the  string  with  which  the  dove  is 
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tied  to  the  mast-head,  and  sets  her  at  liberty  ;  the  latter  stand 
ing  at  his  side,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation,  points  an 
arrow  at  the  mark  with  his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he 
snatches  the  bow  from  his  competitor.  He  is  a  fine  poetical 
figure ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  must  judge  whether  or  not 
he  promises  as  well  for  the  canvass. 

He  does  great  honour  to  my  physiognomy  by  his  intention 
to  get  it  engraved ;  and  though  I  think  I  foresee  that  this  pri 
vate  publication  will  grow  in  time  into  a  publication  of  abso 
lute  publicity,  I  find  it  impossible  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any 
thing  that  seems  eligible  both  to  him  and  you.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  a  man  has  once  turned  his  mind  inside  out  for 
the  inspection  of  all  who  choose  to  inspect  it,  to  make  a  secret 
of  his  face  seems  but  little  better  than  a  self-contradiction.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  shall  be  best  pleased  if  it  be  kept, 
according  to  your  intentions,  as  a  rarity. 

I  have  lost  Hayley,  and  begin  to  be  uneasy  at  not  hearing 
from  him  :  tell  me  about  him  when  you  write. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  work  of  mine  embellished  by 
Lawrence,  and  made  a  companion  for  a  work  of  Hayley' s.  It 
is  an  event  to  which  I  look  forward  with  the  utmost  com 
placence.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  relief  I  feel  it,  not  to  be 
pressed  for  Milton.  W.  C. 

TO   SAMUEL   EOSE,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR   FRIEND,  Weston,  DeC.  8,  1793. 

IN  my  last  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  box  of  books,  con 
taining  also  the  pamphlets.  We  have  read,  that  is  to  say  my 
cousin  has  who  reads  to  us  in  an  evening,  the  history  of 
Jonathan  Wild  ;  and  found  it  highly  entertaining.  The  satire 
on  great  men  is  witty,  and  I  believe  perfectly  just :  we  have  no 
censure  to  pass  on  it,  unless  that  we  think  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Heartfree  not  well  sustained, — not  quite  delicate  in  the 
latter  part  of  it, — and  that  the  constant  effect  of  her  charms 
upon  every  man  who  sees  her  has  a  sameness  in  it  that  is  tire 
some,  and  betrays  either  much  carelessness,  or  idleness,  or  lack 
of  invention.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  author  might  in 
tend  by  this  circumstance  a  satirical  glance  at  novelists,  whose 
heroines  are  generally  all  bewitching  ;  but  it  is  a  fault  that  he 
had  better  have  noticed  in  another  manner,  and  not  have  ex 
emplified  in  his  own. 
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The  first  volume  of  M an  as  he  is  has  lain  unread  in  my 
study  window  this  twelvemonth,  and  would  have  been  returned 
unread  to  its  owner,  had  not  my  cousin  come  in  good  time  to 
save  it  from  that  disgrace.  We  are  now  reading  it,  and  find 
it  excellent, — abounding  with  wit  and  just  sentiment,  and 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  men. 

Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO   WILLIAM   HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  8,  1793. 

I  HATE  waited,  and  waited  impatiently,  for  a  line  from  you, 
and  am  at  last  determined  to  send  you  one,  to  inquire  what 
is  become  of  you,  and  why  you  are  silent  so  much  longer  than 
usual. 

I  want  to  know  many  things  which  only  you  can  tell  me, 
but  especially  I  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  issue  of  your 
conference  with  Nicol.  Has  he  seen  your  work  ?  I  am  im 
patient  for  the  appearance  of  it,  because  impatient  to  have  the 
spotless  credit  of  the  great  poet's  character,  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  vindicated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  never  will  be 
again. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that  my  Miltonic  labours  are  sus 
pended.  I  am  now  busy  in  transcribing  the  alterations  of 
Homer,  having  finished  the  whole  revisal.  I  must  then  write 
a  new  Preface,  which  done,  I  shall  endeavour  immediately  to 
descant  on  The  Four  Ages. 

Adieu,  my  dear  brother,  W.  C. 

TO   JOSEPH   HILL,  ESQ. 

Dec.  10,  1793. 

You  mentioned,  my  dear  friend,  in  your  last  letter,  an  un 
favourable  sprain  that  you  had  received,  which  you  appre 
hended  might  be  very  inconvenient  to  you  for  some  time  to 
come  ;  and  having  learned  also  from  Lady  Hesketh  the  same 
unwelcome  intelligence,  in  terms  still  more  alarming  than  those 
in  which  you  related  the  accident  yourself,  I  cannot  but  be 
anxious,  as  well  as  my  cousin,  to  know  the  present  state  of  it ; 
and  shall  truly  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  recovery. 
Give  us  a  line  of  information  on  this  subject,  as  soon  as  you 
can  conveniently,  and  you  will  much  oblige  us. 

I   write   by   morning   candle-light ;    my   literary   business 
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obliging  me  to  be  an  early  riser.  Homer  demands  me : 
finished,  indeed,  but  the  alterations  not  transcribed ;  a  work 
to  which  I  am  now  hastening  as  fast  as  possible.  The  transcript 
ended,  which  is  likely  to  amount  to  a  good  sizeable  volume,  I 
must  write  a  new  preface  ;  and  then  farewell  to  Homer  for 
ever !  And  if  the  remainder  of  my  days  be  a  little  gilded 
with  the  profits  of  this  long  and  laborious  work,  I  shall  not 
regret  the  time  that  I  have  bestowed  on  it. 

I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 
affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

Can  you  give  us  any  news  of  Lord  Howe's  Armada ;  con 
cerning  which  we  may  enquire,  as  our  forefathers  did  of  the 
Spanish, — "An  in  ccelum  sublata  sit,  an  in  Tartarum  de- 
pressa  ?" 

TO   WILLIAM   HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  17,  1793. 
O  Jove !  and  all  ye  Gods  !  grant  this  my  son 
To  prove,  like  me,  pre-eminent  in  Troy ; 
In  valour  such,  and  firmness  of  command ! 
Be  he  extoll'd,  when  he  returns  from  fight, 
As  far  his  sire's  superior  !  may  he  slay 
His  enemy,  bring  home  his  gory  spoils, 
And  may  his  mother's  heart  o'erflow  with  joy  ! 

I  EOSE  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  on  purpose  to  translate  this 
prayer  again,  and  to  write  to  my  dear  brother.  Here  you  have 
it,  such  as  it  is, — not  perfectly  according  to  my  own  liking, 
but  as  well  as  I  could  make  it,  and  I  think  better  than  either 
yours  or  Lord  Thurlow's.  You  with  your  six  lines  have  made 
yourself  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and  he  with  his  seven  has  pro 
duced  as  good  prose  as  heart  can  wish,  but  no  poetry  at  all.  A 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  letter  has  spoiled  you  both ;  you 
have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  manner  of  Homer.  A  portion 
of  both  may  be  found  I  believe  in  my  version,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  wish ; — it  is  better  however  than  the  printed  one. 
His  Lordship's  two  first  lines  I  cannot  very  well  understand  ; 
he  seems  to  me  to  give  a  sense  to  the  original  that  does  not 
belong  to  it.  Hector,  I  apprehend,  does  not  say,  "  Grant  that 
he  may  prove  himself  my  son,  and  be  eminent,  &c. ; — but 
grant  that  this  my  son  may  prove  eminent," — which  is  a  ma 
terial  difference.  In  the  latter  sense  I  find  the  simplicity  of 
an  ancient ;  in  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  notion  of  a 
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man  proving  himself  his  father's  son  by  similar  merit,  the 
finesse  and  dexterity  of  a  modern.  His  lordship  too  makes 
the  man  who  gives  the  young  hero  his  commendation,  the  per 
son  who  returns  from  battle  ;  whereas  Homer  makes  the  young 
hero  himself  that  person ;  at  least  if  Clarke  is  a  just  inter 
preter,  which  I  suppose  is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 

If  my  old  friend  would  look  into  my  Preface,  he  would  find 
a  principle  laid  down  there,  which  perhaps  it  would  not  'be 
easy  to  invalidate,  and  which  properly  attended  to  would 
equally  secure  a  translation  from  stiffness,  and  from  wildness. 
The  principle  I  mean  is  this — "  Close,  but  not  so  close  as  to 
be  servile  !  free,  but  not  so  free  as  to  be  licentious  !"  A  su 
perstitious  fidelity  loses  the  spirit,  and  a  loose  deviation  the 
sense  of  the  translated  author :  a  happy  moderation  in  either 
case  is  the  only  possible  way  of  preserving  both. 

Thus  have  I  disciplined  you  both ;  and  now,  if  you  please, 
you  may  both  discipline  me.  I  shall  not  enter  my  version  in 
my  book  till  it  has  undergone  your  strictures  at  least ;  and 
should  you  write  to  the  noble  critic  again,  you  are  welcome  to 
submit  it  to  his.  We  are  three  awkward  fellows,  indeed,  if 
we  cannot  amongst  us  make  a  tolerably  good  translation  of  six 
lines  of  Homer.  Adieu !  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLEY,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  HATI.EY,  Weston,  Jan.  5,  1794. 

I  HAVE  waited,  but  waited  in  vain,  for  a  propitious  moment, 
when  I  might  give  my  old  friend's  objections  the  consideration 
they  deserve ;  I  shall  at  last  be  forced  to  send  a  vague  answer, 
unworthy  to  be  sent  to  a  person  accustomed,  like  him,  to  close 
reasoning  and  abstruse  discussion,  for  I  rise  after  ill  rest,  and 
with  a  frame  of  mind  perfectly  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  I 
sit  too  at  the  window  for  light's  sake,  where  I  am  so  cold  that 
my  pen  slips  out  of  my  fingers.  First,  I  will  give  you  a  trans 
lation  de  novo  of  this  untranslateable  prayer.  It  is  shaped  as 
nearly  as  I  could  contrive  to  his  lordship's  ideas,  but  I  have 
little  hope  that  it  will  satisfy  him. 

Grant  Jove,  and  all  ye  gods,  that  this  my  son 
Be,  as  myself  have  been,  illustrious  here  ! 
A  valiant  man  !  and  let  him  reign  in  Troy ; 
May  all  who  witness  his  return  from  fight 
Hereafter,  say he  far  excels  his  sire  ; 
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And  let  him  bring  back  gory  trophies,  stripp'd 
From  foes  slain  by  him,  to  his  mother's  joy. 

Imlac,  in  Rasselas,  says — I  forget  to  whom — "You  hare 
convinced  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  poet."  In  like  man 
ner  I  might  say  to  his  Lordship,  you  have  convinced  me  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  a  translator  ;  to  be  a  translator,  on  his 
terms  at  least,  is,  I  am  sure,  impossible.  On  his  terms  I  would 
defy  Homer  himself,  were  he  alive,  to  translate  the  Paradise 
Lost  into  Greek.  Yet  Milton  had  Homer  much  hi  his  eye 
when  he  composed  that  poem.  Whereas  Homer  never  thought 
of  me  or  my  translation.  There  are  minutiae  in  every  lan 
guage,  which  transfused  into  another  will  spoil  the  version. 
Such  extreme  fidelity  is  in  fact  unfaithful ;  such  close  resem 
blance  takes  away  all  likeness.  The  original  is  elegant,  easy, 
natural ;  the  copy  is  clumsy,  constrained,  unnatural.  To  what 
is  this  owing  ?  To  the  adoption  of  terms  not  congenial  to  your 
purpose,  and  of  a  context  such  as  no  man  writing  an  original 
work  would  make  use  of.  Homer  is  every  thing  that  a  poet 
should  be.  A  translation  of  Homer  so  made,  will  be  every 
thing  that  a  translation  of  Homer  should  not  be  :  because  it 
will  be  written  in  no  language  under  heaven  ; — it  will  be  Eng 
lish,  and  it  will  be  Greek  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  neither. 
He  is  the  man,  whoever  he  be, — (I  do  not  pretend  to  be  that 
man  myself ;)  he  is  the  man  best  qualified  as  a  translator  of 
Homer,  who  has  drenched,  and  steeped,  and  soaked  himself 
hi  the  effusions  of  his  genius,  till  he  has  imbibed  their  colour 
to  the  bone ;  and  who,  when  he  is  thus  dyed  through  and 
through,  distinguishing  between  what  is  essentially  Greek,  and 
what  may  be  habited  in  English,  rejects  the  former,  and  is 
faithful  to  the  latter,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  fine  poetry  will 
permit,  and  no  further  :  this,  I  think,  may  be  easily  proved. 
Homer  is  every  where  remarkable  either  for  ease,  dignity,  or 
energy  of  expression  ;  for  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  ma 
jestic  flow  of  numbers.  If  we  copy  him  so  closely  as  to  make 
every  one  of  these  excellent  properties  of  his  absolutely  un 
attainable,  which  will  certainly  be  the  effect  of  too  close  a 
copy,  instead  of  translating  we  murder  him.  Therefore,  after 
all  that  his  Lordship  has  said,  I  still  hold  freedom  to  be  an  in 
dispensable.  Freedom,  I  mean,  with  respect  to  the  expres 
sion  ;  freedom  so  limited,  as  never  to  leave  behind  the  matter  ; 
but  at  the  same  tune  indulged  with  a  sufficient  scope  to  secure 
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the  spirit,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  manner.  I  say  as 
much  as  possible,  because  an  English  manner  must  differ  from 
a  Greek  one,  in  order  to  be  graceful,  and  for  this  there  is  no 
remedy.  Can  an  ungraceful,  awkward  translation  of  Homer 
be  a  good  one  ?  No,  But  a  graceful,  easy,  natural,  faithful 
version  of  him,  will  not  that  be  a  good  one  ?  Yes.  Allow  me 
but  this,  and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  such  a  one  may  be  produced 
on  my  principles,  and  can  be  produced  on  no  other. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  criticise  his  Lordship's  other  version. 
You  know  how  little  time  I  have  for  any  thing,  and  can  tell 
him  so. 

Adieu  !  my  dear  brother.  I  have  now  tired  both  you  and 
myself ;  and  with  the  love  of  the  whole  trio,  remain, 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

Reading  his  Lordship's  sentiments  over  again,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  in  all  I  have  said,  I  have  only  given  him  back 
the  same  in  other  terms.  He  disallows  both  the  absolute  free, 
and  the  absolute  close ; — so  do  I ;  and,  if  I  understand  my 
self,  have  said  so  in  my  Preface.  He  wishes  to  recommend  a 
medium,  though  he  will  not  call  it  so  ;  so  do  I :  only  we  ex 
press  it  differently.  What  is  it  then  we  dispute  about?  My 
head  is  not  good  enough  to-day  to  discover. 

TO   THE   EEV.  JOHN   NEWTON. 

PEAR  SIR,  July  29,  1798. 

FEW  letters  have  passed  between  us,  and  I  was  never  so  inca 
pable  of  writing  as  now,  nor  ever  so  destitute  of  a  subject. 
It  is  long  since  I  received  your  last,  to  which  I  have  as  yet  re 
turned  no  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  that,  though  I  write,  I 
should  even  now  reply  to  it.  It  contained,  I  remember,  many 
kind  expressions,  which  would  have  encouraged,  perhaps,  and 
consoled  any  other  than  myself ;  but  I  was,  even  then,  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  such  favourable  impressions,  and  am  at  present 
less  susceptible  of  them  than  at  any  time  since  I  saw  you  last. 
I  once  little  thought  to  see  such  days  as  these,  for  almost  in 
the  moment  when  they  found  me  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
world  who  seemed  to  himself  to  have  less  reason  to  expect 
them.  This  you  know  ;  and  what  can  I  say  of  myself  that 
you  do  not  know  ? 

I  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  we  are  going  to  the  sea-side 
to-morrow,  where  we  are  to  stay  a  fortnight ;  at  the  end  of 
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which  time  may  I  expect  to  find  a  letter  from  you  directed  to 
rue  at  Dereham  ? 

I  remain,  in  the  meantime,         Yours  as  usual, 

WM.  COWPER. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  well,  and  desires  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you. 

TO    THE    REV.    JOHN   NEWTON. 

DEAR  SIR,  Dereham,  April  11,  1799. 

YOUR  last  letter  so  long  unanswered  may,  and  indeed  must, 
have  proved  sufficiently  that  my  state  of  mind  is  not  now  more 
favourable  to  the  purpose  of  writing  than  it  was  when  I  re 
ceived  it ;  for  had  any  alteration  in  that  respect  taken  place,  I 
should  certainly  have  acknowledged  it  long  since,  or  at  what 
soever  time  the  change  had  happened,  and  should  not  have 
waited  for  the  present  call  upon  me  to  return  you  my  thanks 
at  the  same  time  for  the  letter  and  for  the  book  which  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  Mr.  Johnson  has  read  it  to 
me.  If  it  afforded  me  any  amusement,  or  suggested  to  me 
any  reflections,  they  were  only  such  as  served  to  embitter,  if 
possible,  still  more  the  present  moment,  by  a  sad  retrospect 
to  those  days  when  I  thought  myself  secure  of  an  eternity  to 
be  spent  with  the  spirits  of  such  men  as  He  whose  life  afforded 
the  subject  of  it.  But  I  was  little  aware  of  what  I  had  to  ex 
pect,  and  that  a  storm  was  at  hand  which  in  one  terrible  mo 
ment  would  darken,  and  in  another  still  more  terrible  blot 
out  that  prospect  for  ever. 

Adieu,  dear  sir,  whom  in  those  days  I  called  dear  friend, 
with  feelings  that  justified  the  appellation. 

I  remain  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 
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Cou-per's  ideal  description  of  Mrs.  King,  p  42. — "  Mrs.  King  in  her 
reply  would  not  allow  that  the  poet  was  correct  in  this  conjectural  portrait : 
it  appears  however  that  his  sketch  was  not  far  from  the  truth."  Your  queries 
about  Mrs.  King,  (observes  a  surviving  relative)  have  awakened  my  recol 
lections  of  tales  of  other  times, — so  long  gone  by,  that  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  you  a  very  satisfactory  account.  There  is  a  portrait  in  oil 
of  her  at  Pertenhall  parsonage,  which  represents  her  as  a  pretty-rosy- 
faced  girl.  When  I  knew  her  about  the  year  1788,  she  was  certainly  very 
much  en  ban  point, — a  comely  dame  to  look  at ;  with  a  full  open  coun 
tenance,  of  a  benevolent  cheerful  expression,  very  fair,  and  retaining  the 
traces  of  youthful  beauty ;  nor  had  the  rose  entirely  forsaken  her  face. 
Being  then  a  Westminster  school-boy,  I  used  to  spend  the  summer  holi 
days  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  at  Pertenhall  parsonage.  As  she  was  my 
godmother,  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  me  repeat  the  catechism,  and  give 
me  ghostly  counsel,  which  was  sweetened  and  impressed  by  a  liberal  store 
of  plum-cake,  and  other  good  things  with  which  her  closet  abounded." — 
Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  King  Martyn,  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham, 
Nov.  13,  1835. 

/  rejoice  that  a  cousin  of  yours  found  my  volumes  agreeable  to  him,  fur 
being  your  cousin,  I  will  be  answerable  for  his  good  taste  and  judge 
ment,  p.  44. — This  cousin  was  the  Reverend  Professor  Martyn,  then  resi 
dent  at  Park  Prospect,  Queen  Street,  Westminster.  Thomas  Martyn,  B.D. 
Regius  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  was  born  at  Chelsea,  1738, 
graduated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1756  ;  elected  fellow  of  Sidney 
in  1758,  and  tutor  in  1760,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  occupation  of 
the  botanical  chair  in  1762.  lie  was  instituted  to  the  sequestration  of 
Foxton,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1773  ;  to  the  rectory  of  Ludgershall,  Bucks, 
in  1774 ;  to  the  vicarage  of  Little  Marton,  Bucks,  in  1776 ;  to  the  dona 
tive  of  Edgeware  in  1788,  and  to  the  Rectory  of  Pertenhall  in  1804, 
where  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1825,  having  nearly  completed  his 
ninetieth  year.  He  was  interred  in  Pertenhall  church,  where  a  marble 
tablet  records  his  virtues.  An  excellent  portrait  of  him,  drawn  in  chalk 
by  Russel  in  1799,  is  in  possession  of  the  Rev.  John  King  Martyn,  of 
Pertenhall ;  which  was  engraved  by  Vendramini,  elegantly  encircled  with 
a  wreath  of  the  Martynia  proboscidea.  He  had  the  honour,  in  17G3,  of 
introducing  the  Linnaeean  system  of  botany  to  the  University  of  Cam 
bridge,  in  Ihe  first  course  of  lectures  ever  read  in  England,  founded  upon 
the  method  of  the  Swedish  naturalist.  His  Life  and  Correspondence  have 
been  published  in  "  Memoirs  of  John  Martyn,  F.R.S.,  and  of  Thomas 
Martyn,  B.D. ,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Professors  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge  for  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  by  G.  C.  Gorham,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge." 
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Though  I  am  neither  a  relation,  nor  quite  eighty-six  years  of  age,  &c. 
p.  50. — This  passage  alludes  to  Mrs.  Laetitia  Battison,  who  was  born  in 
1702,  resided  at  Bedford  when  this  letter  was  written,  and  died  a  widow 
in  1788.  She  was  descended  in  the  maternal  line,  and  fifth  in  descent 
from  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  first  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  treasurer  of 
her  household.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  in  oil  of  Sir  Francis,  in  Pertenhall 
rectory ; — his  splendid  monument,  as  is  well  known,  is  at  Rotherfield 
Grey's,  near  Henley.  Mrs.  Battison  was  related  to  Mr.  King  through  the 
marriage  of  her  aunt  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Durham,  about 
1680,  with  Dr.  King,  rector  of  Chelsea.  G.  C.  G. 

Three  landscapes  which  a  lady  thought  worthy  to  be  framed  and  glazed, 
p.  52. — "  Except  these,"  says  Cowper,  "  there  is  nothing  remaining  to  show 
that  I  ever  aspired  to  such  an  accomplishment." 

An  engraving  from  one  of  these  drawings  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine  for  June,  1 804.  The  gentleman  who  communicated  it, 
says,  "  I  am  happy  to  inform  Mr.  Urban  that  the  three  drawings  above 
alluded  to,  do  still  exist ;  my  late  valued  friend  Lady  Austen,  did  me  the 
favour  to  present  me  with  one  of  them  in  the  month  of  June,  1802,  just 
before  she  went  to  France,  where  she  died,  August  12,  1802,  and  after 
her  decease,  Baron  Tardiff  was  so  obliging  to  send  me  the  other  two  from 
Paris." 

The  letter  is  signed  J.  A.  Knight,  and  dated  from  Gloucester  Street, 
Hoxton.  The  composition  looks  as  if  it  were  copied  from  a  print  in  some 
old  drawing-book. 

Cowper's  articles  in  the  Analytical  Review,  p.  67. — As  a  reviewer, 
Cowper  adhered  strictly  to  the  principle  by  which  the  Analytical  Review 
was  to  be  distinguished  from  its  competitors.  He  commenced  his  account 
of  the  Athenaid  with  the  brief  advertisement  which  Glover's  daughter 
(Mrs.  Halsay)  prefixed  to  this  posthumous  and  unrevised  work  of  her 
father.  Then  he  proceeded  thus  : — 

"  The  admirers  of  Leonidas  will  not  judge  that  the  author  of  that  poem 
has  forfeited  any  part  of  his  just  praise,  by  the  production  of  the  Athe 
naid.  Whosoever  shall  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  following  analysis  of 
it,  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  abounds  with  incidents,  and  that  the 
characters  are  frequently  thrown  into  situations  such  as  must  of  necessity 
interest  the  reader.  That  of  Themistocles,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  is  in 
particular,  well  sustained.  He  serves  his  country  with  a  constant  view 
indeed  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  glory,  but  still  he  serves  his  coun 
try  ;  and  actuated  on  all  occasions  by  a  selfish  motive,  but  pursuing  his 
purpose  by  liberal  means,  affords  an  instance  of  heroic  virtue  so  qualified 
by  human  infirmity,  as  neither  to  shock  our  belief,  nor  leave  us  unin- 
structed ;  the  fault  of  most  heroes  who  have  figured  in  the  garb  of  poetry. 

"  It  might  perhaps  be  wished  that  the  poet  had  indulged  himself  less 
in  episode,  and  had  given  us  fewer  loves  and  marriages.  Had  his  atten 
tion  been  more  pointedly  directed  to  the  great  event  which  furnished  him 
with  his  main  subject,  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  his  poem  would  have  gained  in  importance  what  is  lost  in  bulk, 
with  this  additional  advantage  that  being  much  abridged,  it  might  not, 
possibly,  have  been  left  unfinished.  Sach  as  it  is,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
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hastily  thrown  aside  after  a  partial  perusal  of  it,  by  many  who  would  find 
themselves  not  ill  recompensed  had  they  patience  to  read  it  through. 
There  are  in  it  many  strokes  of  genius,  and  many  passages  so  well  written 
that  they  were  hardly  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  In  short  with 
all  its  defects,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  the  author  would  pro 
bably  have  himself  amended  had  he  lived  to  revise  it,  we  may  venture  to 
pronounce  it  the  work  of  a  man  of  considerable  poetical  merit,  and  of 
much  classical  information. 

"  That  we  may  not  seem  to  make  these  assertions  hastily,  or  without 
just  warrant,  we  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  extracts  which  will  in  our 
opinion  sufficiently  justify  them.  The  following  description  of  the  temple 
of  Neptune  and  of  its  situation  in  the  island  of  Trezenae  is  picturesque 
and  pleasing. 

'  The  heroes  land,  where  opening  to  their  sight 

An  elevation  of  the  ground,  attired 

In  flower-enamell'd  turf,  display'd  the  fane 

Of  structure  vast  in  marble :  brass  the  gates 

Refulgence  cast ;  a  peristyle  sustain'd 

The  massy  roof;  huge  columns  on  their  heads 

The  crisped  foliage  of  acanthus  bore, 

And  high  o'erlook'd  the  impenetrable  shade 

Which  screen'd  the  island  round.     Perennial  springs 

Supplied  melodious  currents  through  the  woods, 

In  artificial  beds  of  pearly  conchs 

Along  the  sea-beat  margin  cull'd  by  nymphs, 

The  temple's  chaste  attendants.     Unrestrain'd 

Here  flow'd  the  native  waters ;  there  confined 

By  marble  fountains  win  the  enchanted  eye 

To  shady-skirted  lawns,  to  opening  glades, 

Or  canopies  of  verdure  :  all  the  founts 

Were  graced  by  guardian  images  of  gods, 

The  train  of  Neptune.' 

"  There  is  much  poetical  fancy  exhibited  in  the  poet's  account  of  the 
dream  with  which  Mardonius  was  visited  in  a  cave,  where  he  passed  the 
night  in  his  way  to  join  Xerxes  at  Athens. 

'  To  superstition  prone  from  early  age 
\Vas  Gobryas'  son  ;  o'erheated  now  by  toil, 
Yet  more  by  thirst  unsated  of  renown, 
His  soul  partakes  not  with  her  wearied  clay 
In  sleep  repose  ;  the  cavern  to  her  view 
Appears  in  vast  dimension  to  enlarge, 
The  sides  retire,  the  ascending  roof  expands, 
All  changed  to  crystal,  where  pellucid  walls 
Expose  to  sight  the  universe  around. 
Thus  did  a  dream  invade  the  mighty  breast 
Of  that  long  matchless  conqueror,  who  gave 
Italia's  clime  a  spoil  to  Punic  Mars. 
When  on  the  margin  of  Iberus  lay 
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The  slumbering  chief,  and  eagerly  to  birth 

The  vast  conception  of  his  pregnant  mind 

Was  struggling.     Now  Mardonius  to  himself 

Seems  roving  o'er  the  metamorphosed  cave  ; 

Orbicular  above  an  opening  broad 

Admits  a  flood  of  light,  and  gentlest  breath 

Of  odoriferous  winds ;  amid  the  blaze 

Full  on  the  centre  of  a  pavement,  spread 

Beyond  whate'er  portentous  Egypt  saw 

In  Thebes  or  Memphis,  Fame,  presiding  there, 

Gigantic  shape,  and  amethyst  entire, 

Sits  on  a  throne  of  adamant.     On  strength 

Of  pillars,  each  a  topaz,  bears  the  dome  ; 

The  silver  pavement's  intervening  space 

Between  the  circling  colonnade  and  wall 

With  pedestals  of  diamond  is  filled  ; 

The  crystal  circuit  is  comparted  all 

In  niches  verged  with  rubies.     From  that  scene 

The  gloom  of  night  for  ever  to  expel, 

Imagination's  wanton  skill  in  chains 

Of  pearl  throughout  the  visionary  hall 

Suspends  carbuncles,  gems  of  native  light, 

Emitting  splendour,  such  as  tales  portray, 

Where  Fancy,  winning  sorceress,  deludes 

The  enchanted  mind,  rejecting  reason's  clue, 

To  wander  wild  through  fiction's  pleasing  maze. 

The  oriental  hero  in  his  dream 

Feels  wonder  waking  ;  at  his  presence  life 

Pervades  the  statue  ;  Fame,  slow-rising,  sounds 

Her  trumpet  loud ;  a  hundred  golden  gates 

Spontaneous  fly  abroad ;  the  shapes  divine, 

In  every  age,  in  every  climate  spring, 

Of  all  the  worthies  since  recorded  time, 

Ascend  the  lucid  hall.     Again  she  sounds 

A  measure  sweeter  than  the  Dorian  flute 

Of  Pan,  or  lyre  of  Phoebus ;  each  assumes 

His  place  allotted,  there  transformed  is  fix'd 

An  adamantine  statue ;  yet  unfill'd 

One  niche  remains.     To  Asia's  gazing  chief 

The  goddess  then  :  "  That  vacancy  for  thee, 

Illustrious  son  of  Gobryas  I  reserve." 

"  The  cavern  sacred  to  the  Furies,  in  which  the  seven  Geraestian  con 
spirators  are  sworn  by  Lamachus  to  the  assassination  of  Themistocles, 
affords  an  instance  of  no  inconsiderable  powers  of  invention  and  descrip 
tion. 

'  There  was  a  cavern  in  the  bowels  deep 
Of  naked  rock  by  Oreus,  where  the  stern 
Eumenides  possessed  a  dusky  shrine, 
And  frown'd  in  direful  idols  from  the  time 
8.  C. — 4.  A   A 
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That  Titan's  offspring  o'er  Eubrea  reign'd, 

The  enemies  of  J  ove.     Around  it  slept 

A  stagnant  water,  over-arch'd  by  yews, 

Growth  immemorial,  which  forbade  the  winds 

E'er  to  disturb  the  melancholy  pool. 

To  this,  the  fabled  residence  abhorr'd 

Of  hell-sprung  beings,  Demonax  himself 

Predominating  daemon  of  the  place, 

Conducts  the  seven  assassins.     There  no  priest 

Officiates ;  single  there,  as  Charon  grim, 

A  boatman  wafts  them  to  the  cavern's  mouth. 

They  enter  fenced  in  armour ;  down  the  black 

Descent,  o'er  moist  and  lubricated  stone, 

They  tread  unstable.     Night's  impurest  birds 

With  noisome  wings  each  loathing  visage  beat 

Of  each  the  shuddering  flesh  through  plated  steel 

By  shiny  efts,  and  clinking  snakes  is  chill'd ; 

Cold  creeping  toads  beset  the  infected  way. 

Now  at  the  cave's  extremity  obscene 

They  reach  the  sisters  three,  tremendous  forms, 

Of  huge,  misshapen  size.     Alecto  there, 

Tisiphone,  Megsera,  on  their  fronts 

Display  their  scorpion  curls ;  within  their  grasp 

Their  serpents  writhed.     Before  them  sulph'rous  fires 

In  vases  broad,  antiquity's  rude  toil, 

To  render  horror  visible,  diffused 

Such  light  as  hell  affords. ,  Besides  a  chasm, 

Whose  bottom  blind  credulity  confined 

By  Tartarus  alone,  with  trembling  feet 

Stood  Lamachus,  the  wicked  and  deform'd. 

An  ewe,  in  dye  like  ebony,  he  gored ; 

The  dark  abyss  received  a  purple  stream. 

Next  to  the  dire  conspirators  he  held 

A  vessel ;  o'er  the  brim  their  naked  arms 

They  stretch'd ;  he  pierced  the  veins ;  the  en  venom 'd  blood, 

A  fit  liltetion  mix'd  for  hell,  he  pour'd 

Down  the  deep  clift ;  then  faltering,  half  dismay 'd 

At  his  own  rites,  began  :  "  Ye  injured  men, 

Of  wealth  and  honours  violently  spoil'd, 

Implacably  condemn'd  to  bonds  and  rods 

By  insolent  Themistocles,  before 

These  dreadful  goddesses,  ye  swear ;  his  death 

You  vow  by  every  means  revenge  can  prompt, 

In  secret  ambush,  or  in  open  fight, 

By  day,  by  night,  with  poison,  sword,  or  fire ; 

Else  on  your  heads  you  imprecate  the  wrath 

Of  these  inexorable  powers." — They  swore.' 

"  It  is  needless  to  add  more  ;  the  reader  of  this  article  has  now  tasted 
for  himself." 
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This  was  followed  by  six  and  twenty  pages  of  analysis,  or  arguments 
of  the  thirty  books,  presenting  a  complete  skeleton,  but  dry  as  a  skeleton, 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  just  commendation  which  had  been 
previously  bestowed,  more  likely  to  deter  the  reader  than  invite  him  to  a 
perusal  of  the  poem.  The  reviewal  appeared  in  ten  numbers,  the  first 
part  signed  G.  G.,  alluding  possibly  to  a  sobriquet12,  by  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  known  in  his  family  circle ;  or  perhaps  the  initials  may  have 
been  misprinted  for  P.  P.,  with  which  the  second  part  is  signed,  and  the 
two  other  papers  in  this  Journal  which  Cowper  supplied. 

•  The  first  of  these  is  upon  the  Conquest  of  Canaan,  a  poem,  in  eleven 
books  ;  printed  at  Hartford,  in  New  England,  1785,  and  reprinted  in 
London,  for  J.  Johnson,  in  1788. 

"  This  poem  is  inscribed  by  its  author,  Mr.  Timothy  Dwight,  to  General 
Washington.  We  do  not  expect  from  a  poet  the  fidelity  of  an  historian  : 
wherever  he  finds  his  subject,  he  claims  a  right  to  shape  it  to  his  purpose  ; 
may  lead  his  reader  to  the  catastrophe,  by  such  ways  as  please  him  most ; 
may  bring  his  characters  into  action,  and  slay  them  at  his  own  time;  or  may 
employ  such  as  never  existed.  Poetry  cannot  be  without  fancy,  and  fancy 
can  content  herself  with  no  materials  as  she  finds  them. 

"  The  poet  before  us,  availing  himself  of  this  privilege,  has  modelled  the 
sacred  narrative  to  his  mind,  and  in  such  manner  that  he  who  would  learn  by 
what  steps  the  Israelites  became  possessed  of  the  promised  land,  must  still 
seek  his  information  in  the  Bible.  He  fights  all  his  battles  under  the  walls 
of  Ai,  and  opposes  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  to  Joshua,  throughout  the  poem. 
The  friendly  disposition  of  the  Gibeonites  he  ascribes  not  to  its  true  cause, 
the  terror  with  which  the  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  Israel  had  inspired 
them,  but  to  their  previous  conversion  by  Miiia,  a  virgin  of  Edom,  herself 
instructed  in  the  camp  of  Israel. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  his  plan 
he  has  excluded  from  it  the  story  of  Rahab  and  the  spies,  and  consequently 
of  the  fall  of  Jericho ;  incidents  which  had  a  great  influence  on  all  that  follow 
ed,  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  susceptible  of  much  poetical  embellishment. 

"  Such  are  the  liberties  which  the  author  has  taken  with  the  story.  A 
more  sparing  use  of  the  potestas  guidlibet  audendi  might  have  bsen  advise- 
able  on  a  scriptural  subject.  Readers  influenced  by  a  due  respect  for  scrip 
ture,  do  not  well  endure  a  violent  disturbance  of  its  order.  In  that  case 
something  more  than  criticism  is  offended.  He  makes,  however,  all  the 
atonement  that  can  be  expected  from  a  poet :  in  his  fictions  he  discovers 
much  warmth  of  conception,  and  his  numbers  are  very  harmonious.  His 
numbers,  indeed,  imitate  pretty  closely  those  of  Pope,  and  therefore  cannot 
fail  to  be  musical;  but  he  is  chiefly  to  bfi  commended  for  the  animation  with 
which  he  writes,  and  which  rather  increases  as  he  proceeds,  than  suffers  any 
abatement.  His  seventh  book,  in  which  he  describes  with  great  spirit  the 
horrors  of  a  battle  fought  by  the  light  of  a  city  in  flames,  affords  one  proof 
of  it ;  and  his  tenth  book,  which  is  the  last  but  one,  another.  Here  an  an 
gel  reveals  to  Joshua,  in  vision,  the  future  destiny  of  his  nation,  and  the 
poet  takes  his  course  through  all  the  great  events  of  prophecy,  beginning 
with  the  settlement  of  the  chosen  race  in  Canaan,  and  closing  with  the  con 
summation  of  all  things.  A  strain  of  fine  enthusiasm  runs  through  the 
"  Vol.  vi.  p.  47. 
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whole  book;  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man  who  has  a  soul,  im 
pressible  by  a  bright  display  of  the  grandest  subjects  that  revelation  fur 
nishes,  will  read  it  without  some  emotion. 

'•  The  composition,  however,  is  not  without  a  fault ;  and  as  we  have  can 
didly  praised,  we  will  censure  with  fidelity.  By  the  motto  13  which  the  au 
thor  has  chosen,  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  he  is  young,  and  the  chief  ble 
mish  of  his  poem  is  one  into  which  hardly  any  thing  but  youth  could  have 
betrayed  him.  A  little  mature  consideration  would  have  taught  him,  that  a 
subject  nearly  four  thousand  years  old  could  not  afford  him  a  very  fair  op 
portunity  for  the  celebration  of  his  contemporaries.  We  found  our  attention 
to  the  wars  of  Joshua  not  pleasantly  interrupted  by  a  tribute  of  respect  paid 
to  the  memory  of  a  Mr.  Wooster,  slain  on  Ridgfield  Hills  in  America ;  of  a 
Mr.  Warren,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Charlestown ;  and  of  a  Mr.  Mercer,  who 
shared  a  similar  fate  at  Princeton.  He  would  plead,  perhaps,  his  patriotism 
for  his  apology ;  but  it  is  best  to  admit  nothing  that  needs  one. 

"  With  respect  to  the  language,  it  is  often  forcible,  and  in  general  elegant. 
A  few  instances  occur  in  which  it  is  liable  to  reprehension,  and  we  esteem 
it  an  essential  part  of  our  duty  as  reviewers  to  notice  them. 

Book  I.  v.  214  :— 

'  Soothe  his  rack'd  nerves,  and  learn  them  not  to  feel.' 

Book  n.  v.  362  : 

'  And  learn  his  rending  sinews  not  to  feel. ' 

Here  the  sense  of  the  verb  teach  is  given  to  the  verb  learn, — a  mistake  not 
unfrequent  in  the  carelessness  of  common  discourse,  yet  hardly  pardonable 
even  there. 

Book  v.  v.  419  :— 

'  The  morning  shined' 
Book  v.  v.  424  :— 

'  Round  his  aspect  shone.' 

The  verb  shine  cannot  have  a  double  imperfect,  cannot  make  both  shined 
and  shone.     The  latter  is  right ;  consequently  the  former  wrong. 
Book  v.  v.  717:— 

'  For  ah  !  on  Irad  all  my  joys  suspend.' 

instead  of depend. 

Book  ix.  v.  415  : — 

'  On  the  sweet  maid  his  eye  all-wished  hung.' 

If  all-wished  be  not  a  press  error,  it  is  Transatlantic  English;  but  perhaps 
the  author  wrote  all-wistful. 

"  We  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  agreeable  part  of  our  business,  and 
give  extracts  from  the  poem,  rather  with  a  view  to  exhibit  the  compass  of 
the  author's  powers,  than,  by  an  anxious  selection  of  striking  passages,  to 
prejudice  our  readers  in  its  favour. 

"  The  following  lines  contain  a  beautiful  description  of  a  maiden  going 
forth  to  meet  her  victorious  lover  on  his  return  from  battle  : — 

13  Fired  at  first  si(rht  with  what  the  Muse  impart*, 

In  /earlcts  yuuth  we   'tempt  the  height  of  an».  torn. 
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4  The  sun  declined ;  besmear'd  with  dust  and  blood, 

Slow  o'er  the  plain  the  wearied  squadrons  trode ; 

When,  fair  as  Phosphor  leads  the  morning  train, 

Dress'd  in  new  beams  and  beauteous  from  the  main ; 

Crown'd  with  white  flowers,  that  breathed  a  rich  perfume, 

And  clothed  in  loveliness  of  gayest  bloom, 

Rose  in  soft  splendour  Caleb's  youngest  pride, 

A  thousand  maidens  following  at  her  side ; 

In  snow-white  robes  of  flowing  silk  array'd, 

First  of  the  virgins  walk'd  the  blushing  maid, 

Her  long  dark  hair  loose  floated  in  the  wind ; 

Her  glowing  eyes  confess'd  the  ethereal  mind ; 

A  wreath  of  olive  flourished  in  her  hand, 

A  siver  lyre  obey'd  her  soft  command ; 

With  sounds  harmonious  rang  the  warbled  strings, 

And  thus  the  maids,  and  thus  Selima  sings. 

"  Who  comes  from  Ai,  adorn'd  with  gay  attire, 

Bright  as  the  splendour  of  the  morning  fire  ? 

Fair  as  the  spring  ascends  the  lovely  form, 

And  dreadful  as  the  blaze  that  lights  the  storm. 

Ye  maids,  with  flow'rets  strew  the  conqueror's  way, 

Strike  the  loud  harp,  and  sing  the  dreadful  day  !" 

To  Irad's  steps  the  matchless  fair  one  came, 

Her  breast  quick  panting,  and  her  cheeks  on  flame  ; 

Her  beauteous  hand  the  verdant  crown  display'd ; 

Graceful  he  bow'd,  and  plac'd  it  on  his  head. 

Slow  to  her  train  the  trembling  fair  withdrew, 

The  charm'd  youths  following  with  a  moveless  view  : 

So  wing'd  with  light,  and  dressed  in  strange  array, 

The  mantling  glory  of  the  rising  day,  • 

With  sweet  complacence,  such  as  angels  show 

To  souls  unprison'd  from  this  world  of  woe, 

Parted  soft-smiling  from  our  general  sire, 

Some  bright-eyed  virtue  of  the  heavenly  quire ; 

Far  in  the  solar  walk,  with  wondrous  flight, 

The  form  celestial  lessen'd  on  his  sight. 

'  The  following  description  of  Night  is  highly  poetical : — 

1  Now  Night,  in  vestments  clothed  of  cloudy  dye, 
With  sable  grandeur  clothed  the  orient  sky, 
Impell'd  the  sun  obsequious  to  her  reign, 
Down  the  far  mountains  to  the  western  main  ; 
With  magic  hand  becalm'd  the  solemn  even, 
And  drew  day's  curtain  from  the  spangled  heaven. 
At  once  the  planets  sail'd  around  her  throne ; 
At  once  ten  thousand  worlds  in  splendour  shone  ; 
Behind  her  car,  the  moon's  expanded  eye 
Rose  from  a  cloud,  and  look'd  around  the  sky. 
Far  up  the  immense  her  train  sublimely  roll, 
And  dance  and  triumph,  round  the  lucid  pole. 
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Faint  shine  the  fields  beneath  the  shadowy  ray, 
Slow  fades  the  glimmering  of  the  west  away  ; 
To  sleep  the  tribes  retire ;  and  not  a  sound 
Flows  through  the  air,  or  murmurs  on  the  ground.' 

Such  also  is  this  of  an  army  descending  from  the  mountains,  and  the  line  in 
particular,  which  we  have  marked  with  Italics,  is  exquisitely  imagined. 

'  He  spoke :  a  shout  convulsed  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  burst  sonorous  o'er  the  world  below  : 

Each  warrrior  on  the  plain  in  fancy  stood, 

Drove  back  whole  hosts,  and  ruled  the  scenes  of  blood; 

Each  on  his  falchion  cast  a  frequent  eye, 

And  thought  it  bliss  in  Israel's  cause  to  die. 

As  sullen  clouds,  when  blasts  in  silence  rest, 

Hang  black  and  heavy  on  the  mountain's  breast ; 

Slow  sink  the  volumes  down  its  hoary  side, 

Shroud  all  the  cliffs,  and  roll  in  gloomy  pride  ; 

At  once  the  winds  arise,  and  sounding  rain 

Pours  with  impetuous  fury  o'er  the  plain  : 

So  the  dark  hosts  descend  in  deep  array, 

And  o'er  the  champaign  drive  their  dreadful  way.' 

These  extracts  we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  one,  in  which  the  poet  gives 
an  air  of  novelty  to  an  object  not  new  by  his  manner  of  dressing  it : — 
'  Full  well  the  monarch  knew  that  fears  began, 
From  breast  to  breast,  like  glancing  lightnings,  ran ; 
That  one  rank  fled  instructs  a  host  to  fly, 
And  cowards'  eyes  teach  heroes'  hearts  to  die.'  " 

The  remaining  article  is  upon  Darwin's  Loves  of  the  Plants.  After  giving 
an-  account  of  the  frontispiece  and  other  preliminaries,  the  critic  proceeds 
thus : — 

"  The  poem  consists  of  four  cantos,  and  the  three  first  are  followed  each 
by  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  and  the  bookseller,  which  the  author  calls 
an  interlude.  Much  critical  knowledge  is  conveyed,  and  much  philosophi 
cal  too,  in  these  dialogues ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  how  very  in 
ferior  a  part  is  assigned  in  them  to  the  bookseller,  whose  short  questions 
serve  merely  as  the  trigger  to  shoot  off  the  poet's  charge  of  deep  and  abstruse 
intelligence.  They  remind  us  of  a  fable  which  we  got  by  heart  in  our  in 
fancy,  and  which  therefore  we  still  remember.  A  certain  carver  exhibited  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  a  lion,  the  lion  under  the  foot  of  the  man.  It  chanced 
that  a  lion  passing  that  way  observed  them,  and  being  naturally  offended  at 
the  man's  partiality  to  his  own  kind,  told  him  with  some  asperity,  that  the 
man  should  have  been  undermost  had  a  lion  been  the  carver.  We  doubt  not 
but  booksellers  will  be  found  who  will  know  how  to  make  the  application. 

"  The  poetry  itself  is  of  a  very  superior  cast ;  and  whether  we  consider 
the  author's  management  of  his  subject,  his  delicacy  of  expression,  or  the 
sweetness  of  his  numbers,  we  feel  ourselves  equally  called  upon  to  commend 
him.  He  introduces  his  various  objects  of  description  (for  they  follow  in  long 
succession)  with  so  much  versatility  of  genius,  that  we  could  not  but  admire 
the  grace  and  ease,  and  the  playfulness  of  fancy  with  which  he  conducts  him 
self  through  this  part  of  his  business,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all.  His 
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descriptions  themselves  are  luminous  as  language  selected  with  the  finest 
taste  can  make  them,  and  meet  the  eye  with  a  boldness  of  projection  unat 
tainable  by  any  hand  but  that  of  a  master.  Neither  is  this  all  the  praise  that 
belongs  to  him.  Though  botany  so  abounds  with  marvellous  realities  that 
ihe  embellishments  of  fiction  might,  on  such  a  subject,  seem  almost  super 
fluous,  yet  he  has  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  his  poem  by  a  continued 
series  of  fictions.  All  his  flowers  undergo  a  change,  not  a  simple  one,  but 
each  into  as  many  persons,  male  and  female,  as  there  are  symptoms  of  either 
sex  in  their  formation :  for  it  is  on  their  sexuality  that  he  has  built  his 
poem.  Reversing  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  who  transformed  persons, 
human  and  divine,  into  trees  and  flowers,  he  calls  them,  (as  he  says  in  his 
proem,)  from  their  vegetable  mansions  to  their  original  animality  again.  He 
endues  them  with  human  passions  and  propensities  ;  they  manifest  all  the 
variety  of  feelings  to  which  amorous  inclination  subjects  its  votaries,  but  al 
ways  with  a  strict  attention  on  the  poet's  part  to  the  discoveries  which  phi 
losophy  has  made  among  them.  At  the  same  time,  according  as  the  name, 
the  properties,  or  the  history  of  the  several  plants  suggested  the  opportuni 
ty,  he  has  diversified  his  plan,  either  by  elegant  fancies  of  his  own,  by  allu 
sions  to  ancient  mythology  or  scripture  narrative,  or  occasionally  to  legen 
dary  tales  concerning  them. 

"  In  short,  if  the  study  of  botany  can  be  more  powerfully  recommended 
than  it  is  by  the  delight  that  belongs  to  it,  it  must  be  by  the  pen  of  such  a 
writer. 

Six  pages  of  extracts  follow  from  the  poem  and  the  notes.  Cowper  re 
marks  on  these  passages,  that  "  the  personification  of  Ague  is  singularly 
terrific,  and  a  proof  of  a  strong  romantic  imagination  :"  that  all  who  have 
suffered  under  the  incubations  of  the  Night  Mare  will  taste  the  passage 
relating  to  it :  that  the  author  has  shown  "  how  much  genius  a  true  poet 
can  display  on  a  subject  seemingly  so  poor  as  a  Double  Daisy  ;"  and  that 
"  there  is  a  beauty  in  that  expression,  '  the  eye-tipt  horns  of  the  snail,' 
which  an  ordinary  writer  would  not  have  attained  in  half  a  dozen  laboured 
couplets." 

Thanks  for  the  mention  of  Mr.  Training's  book,  p.  74. — A  trans 
lation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Twining  was  born  in 
1734,  graduated  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  in  1763,  and  died  in  1804. 
Professor  Martyn,  his  contemporary  and  fellow  collegian,  says  of  him,  "he 
had  a  most  exquisite  taste,  both  classical  and  musical ;  he  was  a  profound 
Greek,  and  was  a  man  of  the  truest  best-natured  humour  that  I  ever  met 
with.  His  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Twining,  was  once  engaged  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  Remains  and  Correspondence  of  his  literary 
relative ;  but  the  design  was  interrupted  by  his  death,  and  has  not  been 
prosecuted  by  others."  See  Gorham's  Life  of  Professor  Martyn,  where 
there  is  a  curious  instance  of  Twining's  humour,  in  a  description  of  the 
College  Apple-roaster,  after  the  manner  of  Linnaeus,  written  to  ridicule 
the  barbarisms  of  what  he  esteemed  a  mongrel  phraseology.  A  beautifully 
executed  and  striking  mezzotinto  portrait  of  Twining  was  engraved  for 
his  family  and  friends,  but  (it  is  believed)  was  not  published. 

Two  odes  of  Horace  lately  discovered  at  Rome,  p.  111. — One  of  these 
odes  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1835, — 
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where  1  learn  that  they  were  said  to  be  discovered  in  the  Palatine  library? 
and  communicated  by  Caspar  Pallavicini,  the  sub-librarian  ; — that  they  are 
clumsy  forgeries,  and  that  there  is  a  false  quantity  in  each. 

His  great  botanical  work,  p.  132. — "A  new  edition  of  Miller's  'Gar 
dener's  Dictionary,'  or  rather  an  entirely  new  work,  founded  on  Mil 
ler's  as  its  basis,  embodying  all  information  of  importance  for  the  Botanist, 
the  Gardener,  and  the  Husbandman,  which  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century."  This  work  gave  Professor  Martyn  incessant  occupa 
tion  for  two  and  twenty  years.  This  Herculean  and  unassisted  task  was 
commenced  in  1785,  and  the  work  was  published  in  1807,  in  four  very 
large  folio  volumes.  The  Professor  computed  that  he  had  written  not 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  paper  in  the  compilation  of  it. — 
G.  C.  G. 

Mr.  Park,  p.  231. — This  excellent  person,  whose  knowledge  of 
English  bibliography,  and  English  poetry  in  particular,  has  never  been 
surpassed,  died  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  1  have  more  to  say 
of  one  for  whose  memory  I  entertain  a  very  high  respect  than  there  is 
room  for  here.  This  brief  notice  therefore  must  suffice  for  introducing 
Cowper's  letters  to  him,  as  printed  in  the  Monthly  Mirror.  That  they 
were  not  inserted  in  the  Correspondence  was  owing  to  an  oversight  occa 
sioned  by  the  Editor's  distance  from  the  press. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  Feb.  19,  1792. 

Yesterday  evening  your  parcel  came  safe  to  hand,  containing  the  "  Cur 
sory  Remarks,"  "  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepperdesse,"  and  your  kind  letter, 
for  all  of  which  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  Milton  must  be  welcome  to  an  editor  of 
him  ;  and  I  am  so  unconnected  with  the  learned  world  that,  unless  assist 
ance  seeks  me,  I  am  not  very  likely  to  find  it.  Fletcher's  work  was  not 
in  my  possession  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  I  possessed  of  any  other,  when  I  en 
gaged  in  this  undertaking,  that  could  serve  me  much  in  the  performance 
of  it.  The  various  untoward  incidents  of  a  very  singular  life  have  de 
prived  me  of  a  valuable  collection,  partly  inherited  from  my  father,  partly 
from  my  brother,  and  partly  made  by  myself ;  so  that  I  have  at  present 
fewer  books  than  any  man  ought  to  have  who  writes  for  the  public,  espe 
cially  who  assumes  the  character  of  an  editor.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  I  find  myself  tolerably  well  provided  for  this  occasion  by  the 
kindness  of  a  few  friends,  who  have  not  been  backward  to  pick  from  their 
shelves  every  thing  that  they  thought  might  be  useful  to  me.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  number  you  among  these  friendly  contributors. 

You  will  add  a  considerable  obligation  to  those  you  have  already  con 
ferred,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  such  notices  of  your 
own  as  you  offer.  Parallel  passages,  or,  at  least,  a  striking  similarity  of 
expression,  is  always  worthy  of  remark  ;  and  I  shall  reprint,  I  believe,  all 
Mr.  \Varton's  notes  of  that  kind,  except  such  as  are  rather  trivial,  and 
some,  perhaps,  that  are  a  little  whimsical,  and  except  that  I  shall  diminish 
the  number  of  his  references,  which  are  not  seldom  redundant.  Where 
a  word  only  is  in  question,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  an  uncommon  one  in  the 
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days  of  Milton,  his  use  of  it  proves  little  or  nothing ;  for  it  is  possible 
that  authors  writing  on  similar  subjects  may  use  the  same  words  by  mere 
accident.  Borrowing  seems  to  imply  poverty,  and  of  poverty  I  can  rather 
suspect  any  man  than  Milton.  But  I  have  as  yet  determined  nothing  ab 
solutely  concerning  the  mode  of  my  commentary,  having  hitherto  been 
altogether  busied  in  the  translation  of  his  Latin  poems.  These  I  have 
finished,  and  shall  immediately  proceed  to  a  version  of  the  Italian.  They, 
being  few,  will  not  detain  me  long ;  and,  when  they  are  done,  will  leave 
me  at  full  liberty  to  deliberate  on  the  main  business,  and  to  plan  and  me 
thodize  my  operations. 

I  shall  be  always  happy  in,  and  account  myself  honoured  by,  your  com 
munications,  and  hope  that  our  correspondence  thus  begun  will  not  termi 
nate  in  limineprimo. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect, 
Your  most  obliged  humble  servant,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  March  10,  1792. 

You  will  have  more  candour,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  than  to  impute 
my  delay  to  answer  your  kind  and  friendly  letter  to  inattention  or  want  of 
a  cordial  respect  for  the  writer  of  it.  To  suppose  any  such  cause  of  my 
silence  were  injustice  both  to  yourself  and  me.  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  very 
busy  man,  and  cannot  gratify  myself  with  writing  to  my  friends  so  punc 
tually  as  I  wish. 

You  have  not  in  the  least  fallen  in  my  esteem  on  account  of  your  em 
ployment,  as  you  seemed  to  apprehend  that  you  might.  It  is  an  elegant 
one,  and,  when  you  speak  modestly,  as  you  do,  of  your  proficiency  in  it,  I 
am  far  from  giving  you  entire  credit  for  the  whole  assertion.  I  had  indeed 
supposed  you  a  person  of  independent  fortune,  who  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  gratify  himself ;  and  whose  mind,  being  happily  addicted  to  literature, 
was  at  full  leisure  to  enjoy  its  innocent  amusement.  But  it  seems  I  was 
mistaken,  and  your  time  is  principally  due  to  an  art  which  has  a  right 
pretty  much  to  engross  your  attention,  and  which  gives  rather  the  air  of 
an  intrigue  to  your  intercourse  and  familiarity  with  the  Muses  than  a  law 
ful  connexion.  No  matter  :  I  am  not  prudish  in  this  respect,  but  honour 
you  the  more  for  a  passion,  virtuous  and  laudable  in  itself;  and  which  you 
indulge  not,  I  dare  say,  without  benefit  both  to  yourself  and  your  ac 
quaintance.  I,  for  one,  am  likely  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your  amours,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  last  to  quarrel  with  them. 

You  are  in  danger,  I  perceive,  of  thinking  of  me  more  highly  than  you 
ought  to  think.  I  am  not  one  of  the  literati,  among  whom  you  seem  dis 
posed  to  place  me.  Far  from  it.  I  told  you  in  my  last  how  heinously  I 
am  unprovided  with  the  means  of  being  so,  having  long  since  sent  all  my 
books  to  market.  My  learning  accordingly  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
It  is  school-boy  learning  somewhat  improved,  and  very  tittle  more.  From 
the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-three,  I  was  occupied,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
in  the  study  of  the  law.  From  thirty-three  to  sixty  I  have  spent  my  time 
in  the  country,  where  my  reading  has  been  only  an  apology  for  idleness, 
and  where,  when  I  had  not  either  a  magazine  or  a  review  in  my  hand,  I 
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was  sometimes  a  carpenter,  at  others  a  bird-cage  maker,  or  a  gardener,  or 
a  drawer  of  landscapes.  At  fifty  years  of  age  I  commenced  an  author.  It 
is  a  whim  that  has  served  me  longest  and  best,  and  which  will  probably 
be  my  last. 

Thus  you  see  I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  to  become  what  is  pro 
perly  called — learned.  In  truth,  having  giving  myself  so  entirely  of  late 
to  poetry,  I  am  not  sorry  for  this  deficiency,  since  great  learning,  I  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect,  is  rather  a  hinderance  to  the  fancy 
than  a  furtherance. 

You  will  do  me  a  favour  by  sending  me  a  copy  of  Thomson's  monu 
mental  inscription.  He  was  a  poet  for  whose  memory,  as  you  justly  sup 
pose,  I  have  great  respect ;  in  common,  indeed,  with  all  who  ever  read 
him  with  taste  and  attention. 

Wishing  you  heartily  success  in  your  present  literary  undertaking  u,  and 
in  all  professional  ones,  I  remain, 

Dear  sir,  with  great  esteem,  sincerely  yours,  WM.  COWPER.  . 

P.  S.  After  what  I  have  said,  I  will  not  blush  to  confess,  that  I  am  at 
present  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  Drummond,  but  shall 
be  happy  to  see  him  in  due  time,  as  I  should  be  to  see  any  author  edited 
by  you. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  March  30,  1792. 

If  you  have  indeed  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  my  judgement  as  you 
profess,  which  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  question,  you  will  think  highly 
and  honourably  of  your  poem,  for  so  I  think  of  it.  The  view  that  you 
give  of  the  place  that  you  describe  is  clear  and  distinct,  the  sentiments 
are  just,  the  reflections  touching,  and  the  numbers  uncommonly  harmo 
nious.  I  give  you  joy  of  having  been  able  to  produce,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  what  would  not  have  disgraced  you  at  a  much  later  period,  and,  if 
you  choose  to  print  it,  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  you  great  credit. 

You  will  perceive,  however,  when  you  receive  your  copy  again,  that  I 
have  used  all  the  liberty  you  gave  me.  I  have  proposed  many  alterations' ; 
but  you  will  consider  them  as  only  proposed.  My  lines  are  by  no  means 
obtruded  on  you,  but  are  ready  to  give  place  to  any  that  you  should  choose 
to  substitute  of  your  own  composing.  They  will  serve  at  least  to  mark 
the  passages  which  seem  to  me  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  think  the  change  may  be  made.  I  have  not  always — have  sel 
dom  indeed — given  my  reasons ;  but  without  a  reason  I  have  altered 
nothing,  and  the  decision,  as  I  say,  is  left  with  you  in  the  last  instance. 
Time  failed  me  to  be  particular  and  explicit  always  in  accounting  for  my 
strictures,  and  I  assured  myself  that  you  would  impute  none  of  them  to 
an  arbitrary  humour,  but  all  to  their  true  cause — a  desire  to  discharge 
faithfully  the  trust  committed  to  me. 

I  cannot  but  add,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  you,  who  have  evidently  such 
talents  for  poetry,  should  be  so  loudly  called  another  way,  and  want  leisure 
to  cultivate  them ;  for  if  such  was  the  bud,  what  might  not  we  have  ex 
pected  to  see  in  the  full-blown  flower  ?     Perhaps,  however,  I  am  not  quite 
><  The  Poems  of  Urummond  of  Haw  thornuen. 
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prudent  in  saying  all  this  to  you,  whose  proper  function  is  not  that  of  a 
poet ;  but  I  say  it,  trusting  to  your  prudence,  that  you  will  not  suffer  it  to 
seduce  you. 

I  have  not  the  edition  of  Milton's  juvenile  poems  which  you  mention, 
but  shall  be  truly  glad  to  see  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  offer. 

No  possible  way  occurs  to  me  of  returning  your  MS.  but  by  the  Wel- 
lingborough  coach :  by  that  conveyance,  therefore,  I  shall  send  it  on  Mon 
day,  and  my  remarks,  rough  as  I  made  them,  shall  accompany  it. 

Believe  me,  with  much  sincerity,  yours,  "WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 
DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  April  27,  1792. 

I  write  now  merely  to  prevent  any  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  I 
neglect  you.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  unable 
to  use  the  pen,  or  you  should  have  heard  long  ere  now  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  your  packet.  I  have  revised  the  Elegy  on  Seduction,  but  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  proceed  farther.  The  best  way  of  returning  these  which  I 
have  now  in  hand,  will  be  to  return  them  with  those  which  you  propose  to 
send  hereafter.  I  will  make  no  more  apologies  for  any  liberties  that  it 
may  seem  necessary  to  me  to  take  with  your  copies.  Why  do  you  send 
them,  but  that  I  may  exercise  that  freedom,  of  which  the  very  act  of  send 
ing  them  implies  your  permission  ?  I  will  only  say,  therefore,  that  you 
must  neither  be  impatient  nor  even  allow  yourself  to  think  me  tardy,  since 
assuredly  I  will  not  be  more  so  than  I  needs  must  be.  My  hands  are 
pretty  full.  Milton  must  be  forwarded,  and  is  at  present  hardly  begun ; 
and  I  have  beside  a  numerous  correspondence,  which  engrosses  more  of 
my  time  than  I  can  at  present  well  afford  to  it.  I  cannot  decide  with  my 
self  whether  the  lines  in  which  the  reviewers  are  so  smartly  noticed  had 
better  be  expunged  or  not.  Those  lines  are  gracefully  introduced  and  well 
written  ;  for  which 'reasons  I  should  be  loth  to  part  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  far  it  may  be  pnident  to  irritate  a  body  of  critics,  who 
certainly  much  influence  the  public  opinion,  may  deserve  consideration. 
It  may  be  added  too,  that  they  are  not  all  equally  worthy  of  the  lash : 
there  are  among  them  men  of  real  learning,  judgement,  and  candour.  I 
must  leave  it,  therefore,  to  your  own  determination. 

I  thank  you  for  Thomson's  Epitaph,  on  which  I  have  only  to  remark, 
(and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  it  not  in  a  captious  spirit,)  that,  since  the  poet  is 
himself  the  speaker,  I  cannot  but  question  a  littl?  the  propriety  of  the  quo 
tation  subjoined.  It  is  a  prayer,  and  when  the  man  is  buried,  the  time  of 
prayer  is  over.  I  know  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  placed  there  merely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader ;  but  all  readers  of  tombstones  are  not  wise 
enough  to  be  trusted  for  such  an  interpretation. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  your  poem  on  *  *  *  and  equally  well 
pleased  with  your  intention  not  to  publish  it.  It  proves  two  points  of  con 
sequence  to  an  author  : — both  that  you  have  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  dis 
cretion  enough  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  man  is  as  formidable 
for  his  ludicrous  talent,  as  he  has  made  himself  contemptible  by  his  use  of 
it.  To  despise  him  therefore  is  natural,  but  it  is  wise  to  do  it  in  secret. 
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Since  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton  were  edited  by  Warton,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  send  them.     I  have  them  of  his  edition  already. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  affectionately  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  July  20,  1792. 

I  have  been  long  silent,  and  must  now  be  short.  My  time  since  I 
wrote  last  has  been  almost  wholly  occupied  in  suffering.  Either  indispo 
sition  of  my  own,  or  of  the  dearest  friend  I  have,  has  so  entirely  engaged 
my  attention,  that,  except  the  revision  of  the  two  elegies  you  sent  me  long 
since,  I  have  done  nothing ;  nor  do  I  at  present  foresee  the  day  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  any  thing.  Should  Mrs.  Unwin  recover  sufficiently  to 
undertake  a  journey,  I  have  promised  Mr.  Hayley  to  close  the  summer  with 
a  visit  to  him  at  Eartham.  At  the  best,  therefore.  I  cannot  expect  to  pro 
ceed  in  my  main  business  till  the  approach  of  winter.  I  am  thus  thrown 
so  much  into  arrear  respecting  Milton,  that  I  already  despair  of  being 
ready  at  the  time  appointed,  and  so  I  have  told  my  employer. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  drift  of  this  melancholy  preface  is  to  apprize 
you  that  you  must  not  expect  dispatch  from  me.  Such  expedition  as  I 
can  use  I  will,  but  I  believe  you  must  be  very  patient. 

It  was  only  one  year  that  I  gave  to  drawing,  for  I  found  it  an  employ 
ment  hurtful  to  my  eyes,  which  have  always  been  weak  and  subject  to  in 
flammation.  I  finished  my  attempt  in  this  way  with  three  small  land 
scapes,  which  I  presented  to  a  lady.  These  may,  perhaps,  exist,  but  I 
have  now  no  correspondence  with  the  fair  proprietor.  Except  these,  there 
is  nothing  remaining  to  show  that  I  ever  aspired  to  such  an  accomplish 
ment. 

The  hymns  in  the  Olney  collection  marked  (C,)  are  all  of  my  compo 
sition,  except  one,  which  bears  that  initial  by  a  mistake  of  the  printer. 
Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot  now  say  which  it  is. 

Wishing  you  a  pleasant  time  at  Margate,  and  assuring  you  that  I  shall 
receive,  with  great  pleasure,  any  drawing  of  yours  with  which  you  may 
favour  me,  and  give  it  a  distinguished  place  in  my  very  small  collection, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,       Much  and  sincerely  yours,       WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

MT  DEAR  SIR,  Weston  Underwood,  Dec.  17,  1T92. 

You  are  very  kind  in  thinking  it  worthwhile  to  enquire  after  so 
irregular  a  correspondent.  When  I  had  read  your  last,  I  persuaded  myself 
that  I  had  answered  your  obliging  letter  received  while  I  was  at  Eartham, 
and  seemed  clearly  to  remember  it ;  but,  upon  better  recollection,  am  in 
clined  to  think  myself  mistaken,  and  that  I  have  many  pardons  to  ask  for 
neglecting  to  do  it  so  long. 

While  I  was  at  Mr.  Hayley's  I  could  hardly  find  opportunity  to  write  to 
any  body.  He  is  an  early  riser,  and  breakfasts  early,  and  unless  I  could 
rise  early  enough  myself  to  dispatch  a  letter  before  breakfast,  I  had  no 
leisure  to  do  it  at  all.  For  immediately  after  breakfast  we  repaired  to  the 
library,  where  we  studied  in  concert  till  noon ;  and  the  rest  of  my  time 
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was  so  occupied  by  necessary  attention  to  my  rpoor  invalid,  Mrs.  Unwin, 
and  by  various  other  engagements,  that  to  write  was  impossible. 

Since  my  return,  I  have  been  almost  constantly  afflicted  with  weak  and 
inflamed  eyes,  and  indeed  have  wanted  spirits  as  well  as  leisure.  If  you 
can,  therefore,  you  must  pardon  me ;  and  you  will  do  it  perhaps  the  rather, 
when  I  assure  you  that  not  you  alone,  but  every  person  and  every  thing 
that  had  demands  upon  me  has  been  equally  neglected.  A  strange  weari 
ness  that  has  long  had  dominion  over  me  has  indisposed  and  indeed  dis 
qualified  me  for  all  employment ;  and  my  hinderances  besides  have  been 
such  that  I  am  sadly  in  arrear  in  all  quarters.  A  thousand  times  I  have 
been  sorry  and  ashamed  that  your  MSS.  are  yet  unrevised,  and  if  you  knew 
the  compunction  that  it  has  cost  me,  you  would  pity  me  :  for  I  feel  as  if  I 
were  guilty  in  that  particular,  though  my  conscience  tells  me  that  it  could 
not  be  otherwise. 

Before  I  received  your  letter  written  from  Margate,  I  had  formed  a  reso 
lution  never  to  be  engraven,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  my  friend  Hayley's 
example.  But,  learning  since,  though  I  have  not  learned  it  from  himself, 
that  my  bookseller  has  an  intention  to  prefix  a  copy  of  Abbott's  picture  of 
me  to  the  next  edition  of  my  poems,  at  his  own  expense,  if  I  can  be  pre 
vailed  upon  to  consent  to  it ;  in  consideration  of  the  liberality  of  his  be 
haviour,  I  have  felt  my  determination  shaken.  This  intelligence,  however, 
comes  to  me  from  a  third  person,  and  till  it  reaches  me  in  a  direct  line 
from  Johnson,  I  can  say  nothing  to  him  about  it.  When  he  shall  open  to 
me  his  intentions  himself,  I  will  not  be  backward  to  mention  to  him  your 
obliging  offer,  and  shall  be  particularly  gratified,  if  I  must  be  engraved  at 
last,  to  have  that  service  performed  for  me  by  a  friend. 

I  thank  you  for  the  anecdote,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  very  pleasant, 
and  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  gratitude  and  affection  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 
MY  DEAR  SIR,  W'eston  Underwood,  Jan.  3,  1793. 

A  few  lines  must  serve  to  introduce  to  you  my  much-valued  friend  Mr. 
Rose,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  very  obliging  attention  in  sending  me  so 
approved  a  remedy  for  my  disorder.  It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  but  it  will  be 
a  disappointment  to  you  to  know,  that  I  have  long  been  in  possession  of 
that  remedy,  and  have  tried  it  without  effect,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  with 
an  unfavourable  one.  Judging  by  the  pain  it  causes.  I  conclude  that  it  is 
of  the  caustic  kind,  and  may  therefore  be  sovereign  in  cases  where  the 
eyelids  are  ulcerated  ;  but  mine  is  a  dry  inflammation,  which  it  has  always 
increased  as  often  as  I  have  used  it.  I  used  it  again,  after  having  long 
since  resolved  to  use  it  no  more,  that  I  might  not  seem,  even  to  myself,  to 
slight  your  kindness,  but  with  no  better  effect  than  in  every  former  in 
stance. 

You  are  very  candid  in  crediting  so  readily  the  excuse  I  make  for  not 
having  yet  revised  your  MSS.  and  as  kind  in  allowing  me  still  longer 
time.  I  refer  you  for  a  more  particular  account  of  the  circumstances 
that  make  all  literary  pursuits  at  present  impracticable  to  me,  to  the  young 
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gentleman  who  delivers  this  into  your  hands;     He  is  perfectly  master  of 
the  subject,  having  just  left  me  after  having  spent  a  fortnight  with  us. 

You  asked  me  a  long  time  since  a  question  concerning  the  Olney  Hymns, 
which  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  ever  answered.  Those  marked  C, 
are  mine,  one  excepted,  which,  though  it  bears  that  mark,  was  written  by 
Mr.  Newton.  I  have  not  the  collection  at  present,  and  therefore  cannot 
tell  you  which  it  is. 

You  must  extend  your  charity  still  a  little  farther,  and  excuse  a  short 
answer  to  your  two  obliging  letters.  I  do  every  thing  with  my  pen  in  a 
hurry,  but  will  not  conclude  without  entreating  you  to  make  my  thanks 
and  best  compliments  to  the  lady  who  was  so  good  as  to  trouble  herself 
for  my  sake  to  write  a  character  of  the  medicine.  I  remain, 

My  dear  sir,  Sincerely  yours,  WM.  COWPER. 

Your  request  does  me  honour.  Johnson  will  have  orders  in  a  few  days 
to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  edition  just  published. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR,  May  17,  1793. 

It  has  not  been  without  frequent  self-reproach  that  I  have  so  long 
omitted  to  answer  your  last  very  kind  and  most  obliging  letter.  I  am  by 
habit  and  inclination  extremely  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  such  arrears, 
and  it  is  only  through  necessity,  and  under  constraint  of  various  indispen 
sable  engagements  of  a  different  kind,  that  I  am  become  of  late  much 
otherwise. 

I  have  never  seen  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer,  and  will  not  refuse 
your  offer  of  it,  unless,  by  accepting  it,  I  shall  deprive  you  of  a  curiosity 
that  you  cannot  easily  replace.  The  line  or  two  which  you  quote  from  him, 
except  that  the  expression  "  a  well-written  soul"  has  the  quaintness  of  his 
times  in  it,  do  him  credit.  He  cannot  surely  be  the  same  Chapman  who  wrote 
a  poem,  I  think,  on  the  battle  of  Hochstadt,  in  which,  when  I  was  a  very 
young  man,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  following  lines : 

"  Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 

And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast. 

Into  the  Danube  they  were  push'd  by  shoals, 

And  sunk  and  bobb'd,  and  bobb'd  and  sunk,  aud  sunk  and  bobb'd  their  souls." 

These  are  lines  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  memory,  though  not  al 
together  in  the  Homerican  style  of  battle. 

I  am,  as  you  say,  a  hermit,  and  probably  an  irreclaimable  one,  having  a 
horror  of  London  that  I  cannot  express,  nor  indeed  very  easily  account  for. 
Neither  am  I  much  less  disinclined  to  migration  in  general.  I  did  no  little 
violence  to  my  love  of  home  last  summer,  when  I  paid  Mr.  Hayley  a  visit,  and 
in  truth  was  principally  induced  to  the  journey,  by  a  hope  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  Mrs.  Unwin ;  who,  however,  derived  so  little  benefit  from  it,  that 
I  purpose  for  the  future  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  my  years  may  reason 
ably  claim,  by  compelling  ray  younger  friends  to  visit  me.  But  even  this  is  a 
point  which  I  cannot  well  compass  at  present,  both  because  I  am  too  busy, 
and  because  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  is  not  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  company. 
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Should  better  days  arrive,  days  of  more  leisure  to  me,  and  of  some  health  to 
her,  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  notice  of  the  change,  and  shall  then  hope 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Weston. 

The  epitaph  you  saw  is  on  the  tomb  of  the  same  Mr.  Unwin  to  whom 
the  "  Tirocinium"  is  inscribed ;  the  son  of  the  lady  above  mentioned.  By 
the  desire  of  h:s  executors  I  wrote  a  Latin  one,  which  they  approved,  but  it 
was  not  approved  by  a  relation  of  the  deceased,  and  therefore  was  not  used. 
He  objected  to  the  mention  I  had  made  in  it  of  his  mother  having  devoted 
him  to  the  service  of  God  in  his  infancy.  She  did  it,  however,  and  not  in 
vain,  as  I  wrote  in  my  epitaph.  Who  wrote  the  English  one  I  know  not. 

The  poem  called  "  The  Slave"  is  not  mine,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it.  I 
wrote  two  on  the  subject — one  entitled  "  The  Negro's  Complaint,"  and  the 
other  "  The  Morning  Dream."  With  thanks  for  all  your  kindness,  and  the 
patience  you  have  with  me, 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  sincerely  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

DEAR  SIR,  W.  U.,  July  15, 1793. 

Within  these  few  days  I  have  received,  by  favour  of  Miss  Knapps, 
your  acceptable  present  of  Chapman's  translation  of  the  Iliad.  I  know  not 
whether  the  book  be  a  rarity,  but  a  curiosity  it  certainly  is.  I  have  as  yet 
seen  but  little  of  it,  enough  however  to  make  me  wonder  that  any  man,  with 
so  little  taste  for  Homer,  or  apprehension  of  his  manner,  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  undertake  the  laborious  task  of  translating  him ;  the  hope  of  pecuni 
ary  advantage  may  perhaps  account  for  it.  His  information,  I  fear,  was  not 
much  better  than  his  verse,  for  I  have  consulted  him  in  one  passage  of  some 
difficulty,  and  find  him  giving  a  sense  of  his  own,  not  at  all  warranted  by  the 
words  of  Homer.  Pope  sometimes  does  this,  and  sometimes  omits  the  diffi 
cult  part  entirely.  I  can  boast  of  having  done  neither,  though  it  has  cost  me 
infinite  pains  to  exempt  myself  from  the  necessity. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  by  Hobbes,  which  I  prefer  for  its  greater  clumsi 
ness.  Many  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  it,  but  it  made  me  laugh  immo 
derately.  Poetry  that  is  not  good  can  only  make  amends  for  that  deficiency 
by  being  ridiculous  ;  and,  because  the  translation  of  Hobbes  has  at  least  this 
recommendation,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  should  it  happen  to  fall  in  your 
•way,  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  procure  it  for  me.  The  only  edition  of  it 
I  ever  saw  (and  perhaps  there  never  was  another,)  was  a  very  thick  12mo., 
both  print  and  paper  bad,  a  sort  of  book  that  would  be  sought  in  vain,  per 
haps,  anywhere  but  on  a  stall. 

When  you  saw  Lady  Hesketh,  you  saw  the  relation  of  mine  with  whom  I 
have  been  more  intimate,  even  from  .childhood,  than  any  other.  She  has  seen 
much  of  the  world,  understands  it  well,  and,  having  great  natural  vivacity,  is 
of  course  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions. 

I  have  now  arrived  almost  at  a  close  of  my  labours  on  the  Iliad,  and  have 
left  nothing  behind  me,  I  believe,  which  I  shall  wish  to  alter  on  any  future 
occasion.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  I  shall  begirt  to  do  the  same  for 
the  Odyssey,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  perform  it  while  the  Iliad  is  in  printing. 
Then  Milton  will  demand  all  my  attention,  and  when  I  shall  find  opportu 
nity  either  to  revise  your  MSS.  or  to  write  a  poem  of  my  own,  which  I  have 
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in  contemplation,  I  can  hardly  say.    Certainly  not  till  both  these  tasks  are 
accomplished.     I  remain,  dear  sir,  with  many  thanks  for  your  kind  present, 

Sincerely  yours,         WM.  COWPER. 

Thomas  Hayley,  p.  305.  — "  This  letter,"  says  Hayley,  "  may  be  re 
garded  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  great  poet's  indulgent  sweetness  of 
temper,  in  favouring  the  literary  talents  of  a  child.  A  good-natured  reader 
will  hardly  blame  the  parental  partiality  to  a  dear  departed  scholar,  which  in 
duces  me  to  insert  the  letter  Cowper  answered  so  kindly — a  letter  that  read 
ers  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  compositions  of  childhood  may  consider, 
perhaps,  as  a  curiosity,  when  they  are  assured,  as  they  are  with  perfect  truth, 
that  every  syllable  of  the  letter,  and  of  the  criticisms  annexed  to  it,  were  the 
voluntary  and  unconnected  production  of  a  boy,  whose  age  was  little  more 
than  twelve  years." 

TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 
HONOURED  KING  OF  BARDS,  Eurthain,  March  4,  1793. 

Since  you  deign  to  demand  the  observations  of  an  humble  and  unexpe 
rienced  servant  of  yours,  on  a  work  of  one  who  is  so  much  his  superior  (as 
he  is  ever  ready  to  serve  you  with  all  his  mightj,  behold  what  you  demand  ! 
but  let  me  desire  you  not  to  censure  me  for  my  unskilful  and  perhaps  (as 
they  will  undoubtedly  appear  to  you)  ridiculous  observations ;  but  be  so  kind 
as  to  receive  them  as  a  mark  of  respectful  affection  from 

Your  obedient  servant,        THOMAS  HAYLEY. 

Book          Line 

I.  ...  184.     I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  these  expressions,  "  Ah, 
195.  cloth'd  with  impudence,"  &c.  "  Shameless  wolf,'' 

126.  and "  Face  of  flint."  # 

I.  ...  508.     "  Dishonour'd  foul,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  uncleanly  ex 
pression. 
I.  ...  651.     "Reel'd,"  I  think  makes  it  appear  as  if  Olympus  was 

drunk. 
I.  ...  749.     "  Kindler  of  the  fires  in  heaven,"  I  think  makes  Jupiter 

appear  too  much  like  a  lamplighter. 
II.  ...  317.     These  lines  are  in  my  opinion,  below  the  elevated  ge- 

to  319.  nius  of  Mr.  Cowper. 

XVIII.  . . .  300     This  appears  to  me  to  be  rather  Irish,  since  in  line  300 
to  304.  you  say,  "  No  one  sat,"  and  in  304,  "  Polyuainus 

rose." 
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No.  111.    BILLY  SUCKLING. 

Tandem  desine  matrem.  HOR. 

With  dear  mamma  0  make  not  such  a  pother  ! 
But  strive  to  be  a  man  before  your  mother. 

THE  generality  of  the  young  unmarried  ladies  of  the  present 
age  dislike  no  company  so  much  as  the  elderly  persons  of 
their  own  sex,  whether  married  or  unmarried.  Going  with  an 
old  maiden  aunt,  a  mamma,  or  grandmamma  to  the  play,  or 
to  Ranelagh,  is  so  insipid  an  amusement,  that  it  robs  their 
entertainment  of  the  very  name  of  a  party  of  pleasure.  To 
be  handed  into  a  box,  walk  in  the  public  gardens,  or  make 
one  at  a  card-table  at  a  route,  with  a  sprightly  young  noble 
man,  or  gallant  colonel  of  the  guards,  has  some  life  in  it ; 
but  to  be  kept  perpetually  under  the  wing  of  an  old  lady,  can 
have  no  charms  for  a  woman  of  spirit.  The  presence  of  these 
antiquated  females  imposes  a  constraint  on  their  behaviour  : 
they  are,  indeed,  like  the  duennas  in  Spain,  spies  on  the  con 
duct  of  the  gay  and  young ;  and  a  good  old  gentlewoman, 
with  a  blooming  beauty  by  her  side,  watches  her  every  motion, 
and  is  as  much  frighted,  if  the  pretty  creature  makes  any  ad 
vances  to  a  man,  as  a  hen,  who  has  been  foster-mother  to  a 
brood  of  ducklings,  is  alarmed  at  their  taking  to  the  water. 

This  loose  coquet  behaviour  so  much  in  vogue,  and  conse 
quently  so  genteel,  has,  I  must  own,  no  charms  in  my  eye,  as 
a  modest  deportment  appears  to  me  most  natural  and  becom 
ing  in  the  fair  sex ;  and  I  am  always  glad  to  see  a  young  lady 
of  sufficient  sense  and  discretion,  to  behave  with  an  innocent 
cheerfulness,  instead  of  apparent  uneasiness  and  constraint, 

s.  c. — 4.  u  B 
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before  her  more  aged  female  friends  and  relations.  But 
though  a  daughter  should  prefer  no  company  to  her  mother, 
a  sou,  always  dangling  at  the  side  of  his  mamma,  would  ap 
pear  as  ridiculous,  as  if  he  wore  his  sister's  petticoats  :  and 
however  amiable  this  maidenly  demeanour  might  seem  in  a 
young  girl,  I  cannot  view  it  with  equal  approbation  in  the  cha 
racter  of  a  male-virgin  ; — a  character,  with  which  I  shall  here 
present  the  reader,  as  drawn  by  one  of  my  correspondents. 

TO    ME.    TOWlf. 
SIR, 

You  have  already  given  us  several  instances  of  those 
ambiguous  creatures  among  the  men,  who  are  both  male  and 
female ;  permit  me  to  add  to  them  an  account  of  those  lady 
like  gentlemen,  whom  we  may  distinguish  by  the  title  of  their 
mother's  own  sons ;  who  have  in  vain  changed  the  bib  and 
leading-strings  for  the  breeches,  and  stick  as  close  to  their 
mammas,  as  a  great  calf  to  the  side  of  an  old  cow.  I  am  in 
timately  acquainted  with  one  of  these  overgrown  babies  ;  who 
is  indeed  too  big  to  be  dandled  in  lap,  or  fed  with  a  pap- spoon, 
though  he  is  no  more  weaned  from  his  mother,  than  if  he  had 
not  yet  quitted  the  nursery. 

The  delicate  Billy  Suckling  is  the  contempt  of  the  men,  the 
jest  of  the  women,  and  the  darling  of  his  mamma.  She  doats 
on  him  to  distraction ;  and  is  in  perpetual  admiration  of  his 
wit,  and  anxiety  for  his  health.  The  good  young  gentleman, 
for  his  part,  is  neither  undutiful  nor  ungrateful :  she  is  the 
only  woman  that  he  does  not  look  on  with  indifference  ;  and 
she  is  his  tutoress,  his  physician,  and  his  nurse.  She  pro 
vides  his  broth  every  evening ;  will  not  suffer  him  to  look  into 
a  book  by  candle-light,  lest  he  should  hurt  his  eyes  ;  and  takes 
care  to  have  his  bed  warmed :  nay,  I  have  known  him  sit  with 
his  mamma's  white  handkerchief  round  his  neck  through  a 
whole  visit,  to  guard  him  from  the  wind  of  that  ugly  door,  or 
that  terrible  chink  in  the  wainscot. 

But  however  familiarly  he  may  behave  in  his  addresses  to 
his  mother,  and  whatever  little  acts  of  gallantry  may  pass  be 
tween  them,  no  encouragement  can  prevail  on  him  to  treat 
other  women  with  the  same  freedom.  Being  once  desired  at 
a  ball  to  dance  a  minuet,  instead  of  taking  out  any  of  the 
young  ladies,  he  could  pitch  upon  no  partner  so  agreeable,  to 
whom  he  might  offer  the  compliment  of  his  hand,  as  his  mo- 
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ther ;  and  I  remember,  when  he  was  once  called  upon  in  a 
large  company  at  a  tavern  to  give  a  lady  in  his  turn,  he  plainly 
showed  who  was  the  sole  mistress  of  his  affections,  by  toasting 
his  mother.  The  gallant  custom  of  challenging  a  lady  to  drink 
a  bumper,  by  leaving  it  to  her  option  whether  she  will  have 
hob  or  nob,  frequently  gives  a  delicious  flavour  to  the  liquor, 
especially  when,  as  I  have  known  it  happen,  joining  the  lips 
of  the  glasses  has  proved  a  prelude  to  a  meeting  between  the 
lips  of  the  parties  :  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept 
a  glass  of  claret  from  the  fairest  hand,  though  a  kiss  were  sure 
to  follow  it.  I  have  known  him  so  very  nice,  as  to  refuse  a 
glass  of  sack  filled  with  walnuts,  which  had  been  peeled  by 
the  snowy  fingers  of  a  beautiful  young  lady  ;  though  I  have 
seen  him  smack  his  lips  after  a  glass  of  raisin  wine,  in  which 
his  prudent  mother  had  been  dabbling  with  her  snuffy  finger, 
in  order  to  fish  out  the  small  particles  of  cork,  which  might 
possibly  have  choaked  him.  If  a  lady  drops  her  fan,  he  sits 
without  any  emotion,  and  suffers  her  to  stoop  for  it  herself ; 
or  if  she  strikes  her  tea-cup  against  the  saucer  to  give  notice 
that  it  is  empty,  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  signal,  but  sees  her 
walk  up  to  the  tea-table,  without  stirring  from  his  chair.  He 
would  rather  leave  the  most  celebrated  beauty,  in  crossing  the 
street,  to  the  mercy  of  a  drayman,  than  trust  her  with  his  little 
finger :  though  at  the  same  time  should  his  mother  be  so  dis 
tressed,  he  would  not  scruple  to  bear  as  much  of  her  weight 
as  he  could  stand  under,  and  to  redeem  her  silk  stockings 
from  jeopardy,  would  even  expose  his  own. 

One  would  imagine,  that  this  extreme  coyness  and  reserve, 
in  which  he  so  remarkably  differs  from  the  generality  of  his 
own  sex,  would  in  another  respect  as  effectually  distinguish 
him  from  the  generality  of  women  :  I  mean,  that  being  less 
polite  in  his  address  than  a  footman,  we  should  hardly  expect 
to  find  him  more  loquacious  than  a  chambermaid.  But  this 
is  really  the  case  :  suffer  him  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation, 
and  there  are  certain  topics,  in  which  the  most  prating  gossip 
at  a  christening  would  find  it  difficult  to  cope  with  him.  The 
strength  of  his  constitution  is  his  favourite  theme  :  he  is  con 
stantly  attempting  to  prove  that  he  is  not  susceptible  of  the 
least  injury  from  cold  ;  though  a  hoarseness  in  his  voice,  and 
the  continual  interruptions  of  a  consumptive  cough,  give  him 
the  lie  in  his  throat  at  the  end  of  every  sentence.  The  in- 
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stances,  indeed,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  his  hardi 
ness,  unluckily  rather  tend  to  convince  us  of  the  delicacy  of 
his  frame,  as  they  seldom  amount  to  more  than  his  having 
kicked  off  the  bed-clothes  in  his  sleep,  laid  aside  one  of  his 
flannel  waistcoats  in  a  hot  day,  or  tried  on  a  new  pair  of  pumps, 
before  they  had  been  sufficiently  aired.  For  the  tru'th  of  these 
facts  he  always  appeals  to  his  mamma,  who  vouches  for  him 
with  a  sigh,  and  protests  that  his  carelessness  would  ruin  the 
constitution  of  a  horse. 

I  am  now  coming  to  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  his  cha 
racter.  This  pusillanimous  creature  thinks  himself,  and  would 
be  thought,  a  buck.  The  noble  fraternity  of  that  order  find, 
that  their  reputation  can  be  no  otherwise  maintained  than  by 
prevailing  on  an  Irish  chairman  now  and  then  to  favour  them 
with  a  broken  head,  or  by  conferring  the  same  token  of  their 
esteem  on  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  waiters  at  a  tavern. 
But  these  feats  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
our  hero  :  and  yet  he  always  looks  upon  his  harmless  exploits 
as  the  bold  frolics  of  a  buck.  If  he  escapes  a  nervous  fever 
a  month,  he  is  quite  a  buck  :  if  he  walks  home  after  it  is 
dark,  without  his  mamma's  maid  to  attend  him,  he  is  quite  a 
buck  :  if  he  sits  up  an  hour  later  than  his  usual  time,  or  drinks 
a  glass  or  two  of  wine  without  water,  he  calls  it  a  debauch  ; 
and  because  his  head  does  not  ache  the  next  morning,  he  is 
quite  a  buck.  In  short,  a  woman  of  the  least  spirit  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  James's  would  demolish  him  in  a  week, 
should  he  pretend  to  keep  pace  with  her  in  her  irregularities ; 
and  yet  he  is  ever  dignifying  himself  with  the  appellation  of  a 
buck. 

Now  might  it  not  be  giving  this  gentleman  a  useful  hint, 
Mr.  Town,  to  assure  him,  that  while  milk  and  water  is  his 
darling  liquor,  a  bamboo  cane  his  club,  and  his  mother  the  sole 
object  of  his  affections,  the  world  will  never  join  him  in  deno 
minating  him  a  buck  :  that  if  he  fails  in  this  attempt,  he  is 
absolutely  exchided  from  every  order  in.  society  ;  for  whatever 
his  deserts  may  be,  no  assembly  of  antiquated  virgins  can  ever 
acknowledge  him  for  sister,  nature  having  as  deplorably  dis 
qualified  him  for  that  rank  in  the  community,  as  he  lias  dis 
qualified  himself  for  every  other :  and  that,  though  he  never 
can  arrive  at  the  dignity  of  leading  apes  in  hell,  he  may  pos 
sibly  be  condemned  to  dangle  in  that  capacity,  at  the  apron- 
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string  of  an  old  maid  in  the  next  world,  for  having  so  abomin 
ably  resembled  one  in  this. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,         W.  C. 

No.  115.  COMPLAINTS  OF  AN  OLD  BACHELOR. 

Calebs  quid  agam  ? Hon. 

With  an  old  bachelor  how  things  miscarry  ! 
What  shall  I  do  ?  go  hang  myself  ?  or  marry  ? 

TO    ME.    TOWN. 
SIR,  April  5,  1756. 

No  man  is  a  sincerer  friend  to  innocent  pleasantry,  or  more 
desirous  of  promoting  it,  than  myself.  Raillery  of  every  kind, 
provided  it  be  confined  within  due  bounds,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
an  excellent  ingredient  in  conversation  ;  and  I  am  never  dis 
pleased,  if  I  can  contribute  to  the  harmless  mirth  of  the  com 
pany,  by  being  myself  the  subject  of  it :  but,  in  good  truth,  I 
have  neither  a  fortune,  a  constitution,  nor  a  temper,  that  will 
enable  me  to  chuckle  and  shake  my  sides,  while  I  sufier  more 
from  the  festivity  of  my  friends,  than  the  spleen  or  malice  of 
my  enemies  could  possibly  inflict  upon  me  ;  nor  do  I  see  any 
reason,  why  I  should  so  far  move  the  mirthful  indignation  of 
the  ladies,  as  to  be  teased  and  worried  to  death  in  mere  sport, 
for  no  earthly  reason,  but  that  I  am  what  the  world  calls  an 
Old  Bachelor. 

The  female  part  of  my  acquaintance  entertain^an  odd  opinion, 
that  a  Bachelor  is  not  in  fact  a  rational  creature  ;  at  least,  that 
he  has  not  the  sense  of  feeling  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  that  a  Bachelor  may  be  beaten  like  a  stock-fish ; 
that  you  may  thrust  pins  into  his  legs,  and  wring  him  by  the 
nose  ;  in  short,  that  you  cannot  take  too  many  liberties  with  a 
Bachelor.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  foundation  these 
romping  philosophers  have  grounded  their  hypothesis,  though 
at  the  same  time  I  am  a  melancholy  proof  of  its  existence,  as 
well  as  of  its  absurdity. 

A  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  frequently  visit,  has  a  wife  and 
three  daughters,  the  youngest  of  which  has  persecuted  me 
these  ten  years.  These  ingenious  young  ladies  have  not  only 
found  out  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  my  being  themselves, 
but  have  likewise  communicated  their  discovery  to  all  the  girls 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  that,  if  they  happen  at  any  time  to 
be  apprized  of  ray  coming,  (which  I  take  all  possible  care  to 
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prevent)  they  immediately  dispatch  half  a  dozen  cards  to  their 
faithful  allies,  to  beg  the  favour  of  their  company  to  drink 
coffee,  and  help  tease  Mr.  Ironside.  Upon  these  occasions, 
my  entry  into  the  room  is  sometimes,  obstructed  by  a  cord, 
fastened  across  the  bottom  of  the  door  case,  which,  as  I  am  a 
little  near-sighted,  I  seldom  discover,  till  it  has  brought  me 
upon  my  knees  before  them.  While  I  am  employed  in  brush 
ing  the  dust  from  my  black  rollers,  or  chafing  my  broken 
shins,  my  wig  is  suddenly  conveyed  away,  and  either  stuffed 
behind  the  looking-glass,  or  tossed  from  one  to  the  other  so 
dexterously  and  with  such  velocity,  that,  after  many  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  recover  it,  I  am  obliged  to  sit  down  bareheaded,  to 
the  great  diversion  of  the  spectators.  The  last  time  I  found 
myself  in  these  distressful  circumstances,  the  eldest  girl,  a 
sprightly  mischievous  jade,  stepped  briskly  up  to  me,  and  pro 
mised  to  restore  my  wig,  if  I  would  play  her  a  tune  on  a  small 
flute  she  held  in  her  hand.  I  instantly  applied  it  to  my  lips, 
and  blowing  lustily  into  it,  to  my  inconceivable  surprise,  was 
immediately  choaked  and  blinded  with  a  cloud  of  soot,  that 
issued  from  every  hole  in  the  instrument.  The  younger  part 
of  the  company  declared  I  had  not  executed  the  copditions, 
and  refused  to  surrender  my  wig ;  but  the  father,  who  has  a 
rough  kind  of  facetiousness  about  him,  insisted  on  its  being 
delivered  up  ;  and  protested  that  he  never  knew  the  Black  Joke 
better  performed  in  his  life. 

I  am  naturally  a  quiet  inoffensive  animal,  and  not  easily 
ruffled  :  yet  I  shall  never  submit  to  these  indignities  with  pa 
tience,  till  I  am  satisfied  I  deserve  them.  Even  the  old  maids 
of  my  acquaintance,  who,  one  would  think,  might  have  a  fel 
low-feeling  for  a  brother  hi  distress,  conspire  with  their  nieces 
to  harass  and  torment  me  :  and  it  is  not  many  nights  since 
Miss  Diana  Grizzle  utterly  spoiled  the  only  superfine  suit  I 
have  in  the  world,  by  pinning  the  skirts  of  it  together  with  a 
red-hot  poker.  I  own  my  resentment  of  this  injury  was  so 
strong,  that  I  determined  to  punish  it  by  kissing  the  offender, 
which  in  cool  blood  I  should  never  have  attempted.  The  satis 
faction,  however,  which  I  obtained  by  this  imprudent  revenge, 
was  much  like  what  a  man  of  honour  feels  on  finding  himself 
run  through  the  body  by  the  scoundrel  who  had  offended  him. 
My  upper  lip  was  transfixed  with  a  large  corkin  pin  which  in 
the  scuffle  she  had  conveyed  into  her  mouth  ;  and  I  doubt  not 
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that  I  shall  carry  the  memorem  labris  notam  (the  mark  of  this 
Judas-kiss)  from  an  old  maid  to  the  grave  with  me. 

These  misfortunes,  or  others  of  the  same  kind,  I  encounter 
daily  :  but  at  these  seasons  of  the  year,  which  give  a  sanction 
to  this  kind  of  practical  wit,  and  when  every  man  thinks  he 
has  a  right  to  entertain  himself  at  his  friend's  expense,  I  live 
in  hourly  apprehensions  of  more  mortifying  adventures.  No 
miserable  dunghill  cock,  devoted  a  victim  to  the  wanton  cruelty 
of  the  mob,  would  be  more  terrified  at  the  approach  of  a  Shrove 
Tuesday,  were  he  endued  with  human  reason  and  forecast, 
than  I  am  at  the  approach  of  a  merry  Christmas,  or  the  first 
of  April.  No  longer  ago  than  last  Thursday,  which  was  the 
latter  of  these  festivals,  I  was  pestered  with  mortifying  presents 
from  the  ladies  ;  obliged  to  pay  the  carriage  of  half  a  dozen 
oyster-barrels  stuffed  with  brick-bats,  and  ten  packets  by  the 
post  containing  nothing  but  old  newspapers.  But  what  vexed 
me  the  most,  was  the  being  sent  fifty  miles  out  of  town,  on 
that  day,  by  a  counterfeit  express  from  a  dying  relation. 

I  could  not  help  reflecting,  with  a  sigh,  on  the  resemblance 
between  the  imaginary  grievance  of  poor  Tom  in  the  tragedy 
of  Lear,  and  those  which  I  really  experienced.  I,  like  him, 
was  led  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire  ; 
and  though  knives  were  not  laid  under  my  pillow,  minced 
horse-hair  was  strewed  upon  my  sheets  :  like  him,  I  was  made 
to  ride  on  a  hard-trotting  horse  through  the  most  dangerous 
ways,  and  found,  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  that  I  had  only 
been  coursing  my  own  shadow. 

As  much  a  sufferer  as  I  am  by  the  behaviour  of  the  women 
in  general,  I  must  not  forget  to  remark,  that  the  pertness  and 
sauciness  of  an  old  maid  is  particularly  offensive  to  me.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  virginity  of  these  ancient  misses 
is  at  least  as  ridiculous  as  my  own  celibacy.  If  I  am  to  be 
condemned  for  having  never  made  an  offer,  they  are  as  much 
to  blame  for  having  never  accepted  one  :  if  I  am  to  be  derided 
for  having  never  married,  who  never  attempted  to  make  a  con 
quest  ;  they  are  more  properly  the  objects  of  derision,  who  are 
still  unmarried,  after  having  made  so  many.  Numberless  are 
the  proposals  they  have  rejected,  according  to  their  own  ac 
count  :  and  they  are  eternally  boasting  of  the  havock  they 
have  formerly  made  among  the  knights,  baronets,  and  'squires, 
at  Bath,  Tunbridge,  and  Epsom;  while  a  tattered  madrigal 
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perhaps,  a  snip  of  hair,  or  the  portrait  of  a  cherry-cheeked 
gentlelnan  in  a  milk-white  periwig,  are  the  only  remaining 
proofs  of  those  beauties,  which  are  now  withered  like  the  short 
lived  rose,  and  have  only  left  the  virgin  thorn  remaining. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Town,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  trust  you  with 
the  publication  of  -this  epistle  :  the  ladies,  whom  I  last  men 
tioned,  will  be  so  exasperated  on  reading  it,  that  I  must  expect 
no  quarter  at  their  hands  for  the  future  ;  since  they  are  gene 
rally  as  little  inclined  to  forgiveness  in  their  old  age,  as  they 
were  to  pity  and  compassion  in  their  youth.  One  expedient, 
however,  is  left  me,  which,  if  put  in  execution,  will  effectually 
screen  me  from  their  resentment. 

I  shall  be  happy,  therefore,  if  by  your  means  I  may  be  per 
mitted  to  inform  the  ladies,  that  as  fusty  an  animal  as  they 
think  me,  it  is  not  impossible  but  by  a  little  gentler  treatment 
than  I  have  hitherto  met  with,  I  may  be  humanized  into  a 
husband.  As  an  inducement  to  them  to  relieve  me  from  my 
present  uneasy  circumstances,  you  may  assure  them,  that  I  am 
rendered  so  exceeding  tractable  by  the  very  severe  discipline  I 
have  undergone,  that  they  may  mould  and  fashion  me  to  their 
minds  with  ease ;  and  consequently,  that  by  marrying  me,  a 
woman  will  save  herself  all  that  trouble,  which  a  wife  of  any 
spirit  is  obliged  to  take  with  an  unruly  husband,  who  is  absurd 
enough  to  expect  from  her  a  strict  performance  of  the  marriage 
vow,  even  in  the  very  minute  article  of  obedience  :  that,  so  far 
from  contradicting  a  lady,  I  shall  be  mighty  well  satisfied  if 
she  contents  herself  with  contradicting  me  :  that,  if  I  happen 
at  any  time  inadvertently  to  thwart  her  inclinations,  I  shall 
think  myself  rightly  served,  if  she  boxes  my  ears,  spits  in  my 
face,  or  treads  upon  my  corns  :  that  if  I  approach  her  lips 
when  she  is  not  in  a  kissing  humour,  I  shall  expect  she  will 
bite  me  by  the  nose ;  or,  if  I  take  her  by  the  hand  in  an 
improper  season,  that  she  will  instantly  begin  to  pinch, 
scratch,  and  claw,  and  apply  her  fingers  to  those  purposes 
which  they  were  certainly  intended  by  nature  to  fulfil.  Add 
to  these  accomplishments,  so  requisite  to  make  the  married 
state  happy,  that  I  am  not  much  turned  of  fifty,  can  tie  on  my 
cravat,  fasten  a  button,  or  mend  a  hole  in  my  stocking  without 
any  assistance.  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

CHRISTOPHER  IRONSIDE. 
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No.  119.     ON  KEEPING  A  SECRET. 

Plenus  rimarum  sum,  hue  et  illuc  perfluo.         TER. 

Leaky  at  bottom  ;  if  those  chinks  you  stop, 
In  vain ; — the  secret  will  run  o'er  at  top. 

THERE  is  no  mark  of  our  confidence  taken  more  kindly  by  a 
friend,  than  the  intrusting  him  with  a  secret;  nor  any  which  he 
is  so  likely  to  abuse.  Confidants  in  general  are  like  crazy  fire 
locks,  which  are  no  sooner  charged  and  cocked,  than  the  spring 
gives  way,  and  the  report  immediately  follows.  Happy  to  have 
been  thought  worthy  the  confidence  of  one  friend,  they  are  im 
patient  to  manifest  their  importance  to  another :  till  between 
them  and  their  friend,  and  their  friend's  friend,  the  whole  mat 
ter  is  presently  known  to  all  our  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 
The  secret  catches,  as  it  were,  by  contact,  and  like  electrical 
matter  breaks  forth  from  every  link  in  the  chain,  almost  at  the 
same  instant.  Thus  the  whole  Exchange  may  be  thrown  into  a 
buz  to-morrow,  by  what  was  whispered  in  the  middle  of  Marl- 
borough  Downs  this  morning  ;  and  in  a  week's  time  the  streets 
may  ring  with  the  intrigue  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  bellowed  out 
from  the  foul  mouths  of  the  hawkers,  though  at  present  it  is 
known  to  no  creature  living,  but  her  gallant  and  her  waiting- 
maid. 

As  the  talent  of  secrecy  is  of  so  great  importance  to  society, 
and  the  necessary  commerce  between  individuals  cannot  be  se 
curely  carried  on  without  it,  that  this  deplorable  weakness 
should  be  so  general  is  much  to  be  lamented.  You  may  as  well 
pour  water  into  a  funnel,  or  a  sieve,  and  expect  it  to  be  retained 
there,  as  commit  any  of  your  concerns  to  so  slippery  a  compa 
nion.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  those  men  who  have  thus  lost 
the  faculty  of  retention,  the  desire  of  being  communicative  is 
always  most  prevalent  where  it  is  least  to  be  justified.  If  they 
are  entrusted  with  a  matter  of  no  great  moment,  affairs  of  more 
consequence  will  perhaps  in  a  few  hours  shuffle  it  entirely  out 
of  their  thoughts  :  but  if  any  thing  be  delivered  to  them  with  an 
air  of  earnestness,  a  low  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  a  man  in  ter 
ror  for  the  consequence  of  its  being  known  ;  if  the  door  is  bolt 
ed,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise  ;  however 
they  may  promise  secrecy,  and  however  they  may  intend  it,  the 
weight  upon  their  minds  will  be  so  extremely  oppressive,  that  it 
will  certainly  put  their  tongues  in  motion. 
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This  breach  of  trust,  so  universal  amongst  us,  is  perhaps  in 
great  measure  owing  to  our  education.  The  first  lesson  our  li ttle 
masters  and  misses  are  taught,  is  to  become  blabs  and  tell-tales  : 
they  are  bribed  to  divulge  the  petty  intrigues  of  the  family  be 
low  stairs  to  papa  and  mamma  in  the  parlour,  and  a  doll  or  a 
hobby-horse  is  generally  the  encouragement  of  a  propensity, 
which  could  scarcely  be  atoned  for  by  a  whipping.  As  soon  as 
children  can  lisp  out  the  little  intelligence  they  have  picked  up 
in  the  hall  or  the  kitchen,  they  are  admired  for  their  wit :  if  the 
butler  has  been  caught  kissing  the  housekeeper  in  his  pantry, 
or  the  footman  detected  in  romping  with  the  chambermaid, 
away  flies  little  Tommy  or  Betsy  with  the  news ;  the  parents 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  pretty  rogue's  understanding,  and 
reward  such  uncommon  ingenuity  with  a  kiss  or  a  sugar-plum. 

Nor  does  an  inclination  to  secrecy  meet  with  less  encourage 
ment  at  school.  The  governantes  at  the  boarding-school  teach 
miss  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  tell  them  every  thing  she  knows  : 
thus,  if  any  young  lady  is  unfortunately  discovered  eating  a 
green  apple  in  a  corner,  if  she  is  heard  to  pronounce  a  naughty 
word,  or  is  caught  picking  the  letters  out  of  another  miss's 
sampler,  away  runs  the  chit,  who  is  so  happy  as  to  get  the  start 
of  the  rest,  screams  out  her  information  as  she  goes ;  and  the 
prudent  matron  chucks  her  under  the  chin,  and  tells  her  that 
she  is  a  good  girl,  and  every  body  will  love  her. 

The  management  of  our  young  gentlemen  is  equally  absurd  : 
in  most  of  our  schools,  if  a  lad  is  discovered  in  a  scrape,  the  im 
peachment  of  an  accomplice,  as  at  the  Old  Bailey,  is  made  the 
condition  of  a  pardon.  I  remember  a  boy,  engaged  in  robbing 
an  orchard,  who  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  in  an  apple 
tree,  and  conducted,  under  the  strong  guard  of  the  farmer  and 
his  dairy-maid,  to  the  master's  house.  Upon  his  absolute  refu 
sal  to  discover  his  associates,  the  pedagogue  undertook  to  lash 
him  out  of  his  fidelity ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  scourge  the 
secret  out  of  him,  he  at  last  gave  him  up  for  an  obstinate  vil 
lain,  and  sent  him  to  his  father,  who  told  him  he  was  ruined, 
and  was  going  to  disinherit  him  for  not  betraying  his  school 
fellows.  I  must  own  that  I  am  not  fond  of  thus  drubbing  our 
youth  into  treachery ;  and  am  much  more  pleased  with  the  re 
quest  of  Ulysses,  when  he  went  to  Troy,  who  begged  of  those 
who  were  to  have  the  charge  of  Telemachus,  that  they  would 
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above  all  things,  teach  him  to  be  just,  sincere,  faithful,  and  to 
keep  a  secret. 

Every  man's  experience  must  have  furnished  him  with  in 
stances  of  confidants  who  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  friends 
who  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  but  few  perhaps  have  thought  it  a 
character  so  well  worth  their  attention,  as  to  have  marked  out 
the  different  degrees  into  which  it  may  be  divided,  and  the  dif 
ferent  methods  by  which  secrets  are  communicated. 

Ned  Trusty  is  a  .tell-tale  of  a  very  singular  kind.  Having 
some  sense  of  his  duty,  he  hesitates  a  little  at  the  breach  of  it. 
If  he  engages  never  to  utter  a  syllable,  he  most  punctually  per 
forms  his  promise ;  but  then  he  has  the  knack  of  insinuating 
by  a  nod  and  a  shrug  well-timed,  or  a  seasonable  leer,  as  much 
as  others  can  convey  in  express  terms.  It  is  difficult,  in  short, 
to  determine,  whether  he  is  more  to  be  admired  for  his  resolu 
tion  in  not  mentioning,  or  his  ingenuity  in  disclosing  a  secret. 
He  is  also  excellent  at  a  "  doubtful  phrase,"  as  Hamlet  calls  it, 
or  an  "  ambiguous  giving  out ;"  and  his  conversation  consists 
chiefly  of  such  broken  inuendoes,  as 

Well,  I  know — or,  I  could — an  if  I  would — 

Or,  if  I  list  to  speak — or,  there  be,  an  if  there  might,  &c. 

Here  he  generally  stops  ;  and  leaves  it  to  his  hearers  to  draw 
proper  inferences  from  these  piece-meal  premises.  With  due 
encouragement,  however,  he  may  be  prevailed  on  to  slip  the 
padlock  from  his  lips,  and  immediately  overwhelms  you  with  a 
torrent  of  secret  history,  which  rushes  forth  with  more  violence 
for  having  been  so  long  confined. 

Poor  Meanwell,  though  he  never  fails  to  transgress,  is  rather 
to  be  pitied  than  condemned.  To  trust  him  with  a  secret,  is  to 
spoil  his  appetite,  to  break  his  rest,  and  to  deprive  him  for  a 
time  of  every  earthly  enjoyment.  Like  a  man  who  travels  with 
his  whole  fortune  in  his  pocket,  he  is  terrified  if  you  approach 
him,  and  immediately  suspects  that  you  come  with  a  felonious 
intent  to  rob  him  of  his  charge.  If  he  ventures  abroad,  it  is  to 
walk  in  some  unfrequented  place  where  he  is  least  in  danger  of 
an  attack.  At  home,  he  shuts  himself  up  from  his  family,  paces 
to  and  fro  in  his  chamber,  and  has  no  relief  but  from  mutter 
ing  over  to  himself,  what  he  longs  to  publish  to  the  world ;  and 
would  gladly  submit  to  the  office  of  town-crier,  for  the  liberty 
of  proclaiming  it  in  the  market-place.  At  length,  however, 
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weary  of  his  burthen,  and  resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  he  con 
signs  it  to  the  custody  of  the  first  friend  he  meets,  and  returns 
to  his  wife  with  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  wonderfully  altered  for 
the  better. 

Careless  is  perhaps  equally  undesigning,  though  not  equally 
excusable.  Intrust  him  with  an  affair  of  the  utmost  import 
ance,  on  the  concealment  of  which  your  fortune  and  happiness 
depend  :  he  hears  you  with  a  kind  of  half-attention,  whistles  a 
favourite  air,  and  accompanies  it  with  the  drumming  of  his  fin 
gers  upon  the  table.  As  soon  as  your  narration  is  ended,  or  per 
haps  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  asks  your  opinion  of  his  sword- 
knot,  damns  his  tailor  for  having  dressed  him  in  a  snuff-colour 
ed  coat,  instead  of  a  pompadour,  and  leaves  you  in  haste  to 
attend  an  auction  ;  where^  as  if  he  meant  to  dispose  of  his 
intelligence  to  the  best  bidder,  he  divulges  it,  with  a  voice  as 
loud  as  the  auctioneer's :  and  when  you  tax  him  with  having 
played  you  false,  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  it,  but  never  knew 
that  it  was  to  be  a  secret. 

To  these  I  might  add  the  character  of  the  open  and  unre 
served,  who  thinks  it  a  breach  of  friendship  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  his  intimates ;  and  the  impertinent,  who  having  by 
dint  of  observation  made  himself  master  of  your  secret,  imagines 
he  may  lawfully  publish  the  knowledge  it  cost  him  so  much 
labour  to  obtain,  and  considers  that  privilege  as  the  reward  due 
to  his  industry.  But  I  shall  leave  these,  with  many  other  cha 
racters,  which  my  reader's  own  experience  may  suggest  to  him, 
and  conclude  with  prescribing,  as  a  short  remedy  for  this  evil, 
— That  no  man  may  betray  the  counsel  of  his  friend,  let  every 
man  keep  his  own. 

No.  134.  LETTER  FROM  MR.  VILLAGE. 

Delicta  majorum  immeritus  lues, 
Komane,  donee  templa  refecerin, 
JEdesqua  labentes  Deorum,  et 
Fceda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.  Hon. 

The  tottering  tower  and  mouldering  walls  repair, 
And  fill  with  decency  the  house  of  prayer : 
Quick  to  the  needy  curate  bring  relief, 
And  deck  the  parish  church  without  a  brief. 

ME.    VILLAGE    TO    ME.    TOWN. 
DEAR    COUSIN, 

TIIE  country  at  present,  no  less  than  the  metropolis,  abound- 
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ing  with  politicians  of  every  kind,  I  began  to  despair  of  pick 
ing  up  any  intelligence,  that  might  possibly  be  entertaining  to 
your  readers.  However,  I  have  lately  visited  some  of  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  a  clergyman  of  my  acquaint 
ance  :  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  im 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  the  seats  we  saw  according 
to  the  modern  taste,  but  proceed  to  give  you  some  reflections, 
which  occurred  to  us  on  observing  several  country  churches, 
and  the  behaviour  of  their  congregations. 

The  ruinous  condition  of  some  of  these  edifices  gave  me 
great  offence  ;  and  I  could  not  help  wishing,  that  the  honest 
vicar,  instead  of  indulging  his  genius  for  improvements,  by 
enclosing  his  gooseberry-bushes  within  a  Chinese  rail,  and 
converting  half  an  acre  of  his  glebe-land  into  a  bowling-green, 
would  have  applied  part  of  his  income  to  the  more  laudable 
purpose,  of  sheltering  his  parishioners  from  the  weather  du 
ring  their  attendance  on  divine  service.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  parsonage-house  well  thatched,  and  in  exceed 
ing  good  repair,  while  the  church  perhaps  has  scarce  any  other 
roof  than  the  ivy  that  grows  over  it.  The  noise  of  owls,  bats, 
and  magpies  makes  the  principal  part  of  the  church-music  in 
many  of  these  ancient  edifices ;  and  the  walls,  like  a  large 
map,  seem  to  be  portioned  out  into  capes,  seas,  and  promon 
tories,  by  the  various  colours  by  which  the  damps  have  stained 
them.  Sometimes,  the  foundation  being  too  weak  to  support 
the  steeple  any  longer,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  pull 
down  that  part  of  the  building,  and  to  hang  the  bells  under  a 
wooden  shed  on  the  ground  beside  it.  This  is  the  case  in  a 
parish  in  Norfolk,  through  which  I  lately  passed,  and  where 
the  clerk  and  the  sexton,  like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
serve  the  bells  in  the  capacity  of  clappers,  by  striking  them 
alternately  with  a  hammer. 

In  other  churches  I  have  observed,  that  nothing  unseemly 
or  ruinous  is  to  be  found,  except  in  the  clergyman  and  the  ap 
pendages  of  his  person.  The  'squire  of  the  parish,  or  his 
ancestors  perhaps,  to  testify  their  devotion,  and  leave  a  lasting 
monument  of  their  magnificence,  have  adorned  the  altar-piece 
with  the  richest  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  with  vine-leaves 
and  ears  of  wheat ;  and  have  dressed  up  the  pulpit  with  the 
same  splendour  and  expense ;  while  the  gentleman,  who  fills 
it,  is  exalted,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  finery,  with  a  surplice  as 
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dirty  as  a  farmer's  frock,  and  a  periwig  that  seems  to  have 
transferred  its  faculty  of  curling  to  the  band,  which  appears 
in  full  buckle  beneath  it. 

But  if  I  was  concerned  to  see  several  distressed  pastors,  as 
well  as  many  of  our  country  churches  in  a  tottering  condition, 
I  was  more  offended  with  the  indecency  of  worship  in  others. 
I  could  wish  that  the  clergy  would  inform  their  congregations, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  scream  themselves  hoarse  in  making 
the  responses  ;  that  the  town-crier  is  not  the  only  person  qua 
lified  to  pray  with  due  devotion  ;  and  that  he  who  bawls  the 
loudest  may,  nevertheless,  be  the  wickedest  fellow  in  the  parish. 
The  old  women  too  in  the  aile  might  be  told,  that  their  time 
would  be  better  employed  in  attending  to  the  sermon,  than  in 
fumbling  over  their  tattered  testaments  till  they  have  found  the 
text-;  by  which  time  the  discourse  is  drawing  near  to  a  con 
clusion  :  while  a  word  or  two  of  instruction  might  not  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  younger  part  of  the  congregation,  to 
teach  them  that  making  posies  in  summer  time,  and  cracking 
nuts  in  autumn,  is  no  part  of  the  religious  ceremony. 

The  good  old  practice  of  psalm-singing  is,  indeed,  wonder 
fully  improved  in  many  country  churches  since  the  days  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  parish-clerk, 
who  has  so  little  taste  as  not  to  pick  his  staves  out  of  the  New 
Version.  This  has  occasioned  great  complaints  in  some  places, 
where  the  clerk  has  been  forced  to  bawl  by  himself,  because 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  cannot  find  the  psalm  at  the  end 
of  their  prayer-books ;  while  others  are  highly  disgusted  at 
the  innovation,  and  stick  as  obstinately  to  the  Old  Version  as 
to  the  old  style.  The  tunes  themselves  have  also  been  new  set 
to  jiggish  measures  ;  and  the  sober  drawl,  which  used  to  ac 
company  the  two  first  staves  of  the  hundredth  psalm,  with  the 
yloria  patri,  is  now  split  into  as  many  quavers  as  an  Italian 
air.  For  this  purpose  there  is  in  every  county  an  itinerant 
band  of  vocal  musicians,  who  make  it  their  business  to  go 
round  to  all  the  churches  in  their  turns,  and,  after  a  prelude 
with  the  pitch-pipe,  astonish  the  audience  with  hymns  set  to 
the  new  Winchester  measure,  and  anthems  of  their  own  com 
posing.  As  these  new-fashioned  psalmodists  are  necessarily 
made  up  of  young  men  and  maids,  we  may  naturally  suppose 
that  there  is  a  peri'ect  concord  and  symphony  between  them  : 
and,  indeed,  I  have  kno\™  it  happen,  that  these  sweet  singers 
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have  more  than  once  been  brought  into  disgrace,  by  too  close 
an  unison  between  the  thorough-bass  and  the  treble. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  is  looked  upon  as  the 
greatest  man  in  a  country  church,  the  parson  or  his  clerk. 
The  latter  is  most  certainly  held  in  higher  veneration,  where  the 
former  happens  to  be  only  a  poor  curate,  who  rides  post  every 
sabbath  from  village  to  village,  and  mounts  and  dismounts  at 
the  church-door.  The  clerk's  office  is  not  only  to  tag  the 
prayers  with  an  Amen,  or  usher  in  the  sermon  with  a  stave  ; 
but  he  is  also  the  universal  father  to  give  away  the  brides,  and 
the  standing  god-father  to  all  the  new-born  bantlings.  But  in 
many  places  there  is  a  still  greater  man  belonging  to  the 
church,  than  either  the  parson  or  the  clerk  himself.  The  per 
son  I  mean  is  the  'squire  ;  who,  like  the  king,  may  be  styled 
head  of  the  church  in  his  own  parish.  If  the  benefice  be  in 
his  own  gift,  the  vicar  is  his  creature,  and  of  consequence  en 
tirely  at  his  devotion  :  or,  if  the  care  of  the  church  be  left  to 
a  curate,  the  Sunday  fees  of  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding, 
and  a  liberty  to  shoot  in  the  manor,  will  bring  him  as  much 
under  the  'squire's  command  as  his  dogs  and  horses.  For  this 
reason  the  bell  is  often  kept  tolling,  and  the  people  waiting  in 
the  church-yard,  an  hour  longer  than  the  usual  time ;  nor 
must  the  service  begin  till  the  'squire  has  strutted  up  the  aile, 
and  seated  himself  in  the  great  pew  in  the  chancel.  The 
length  of  the  sermon  is  also  measured  by  the  will  of  the 
'squire,  as  formerly  by  the  hour-glass  :  and  I  know  one  parish 
where  the  preacher  has  always  the  complaisance  to  conclude 
his  discourse,  however  abruptly,  the  minute  that  the  'squire 
gives  the  signal,  by  rising  up  after  his  nap. 

In  a  village  church,  the  'squire's  lady,  or  the  vicar's  wife 
are  perhaps  the  only  females  that  are  stared  at  for  their  finery  : 
but  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  where  the  newest  fashions 
are  brought  down  weekly  by  the  stage-coach  or  waggon,  all 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  most  topping  tradesmen  vie 
with  each  other  every  Sunday  in  the  elegance  of  their  apparel. 
I  could  even  trace  their  gradations  in  their  dress,  according  to 
the  opulence,  the  extent,  and  the  distance  of  the  place  from 
London.  I  was  at  church  in  a  populous  city  in  the  North, 
where  the  mace-bearer  cleared  the  way  for  Mrs.  Mayoress,  who 
came  sideling  after  him  in  an  enormous  fan-hoop,  of  a  pattern 
which  had  never  been  seen  before  in  those  parts.  At  another 
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church,  in  a  corporation  town,  I  saw  several  negligees,  with 
furbelowed  aprons,  which  had  long  disputed  the  prize  of  su 
periority:  but  these  were  most  woefully  eclipsed  by  a  burgess's 
daughter,  just  come  from  London,  who  appeared  in  a  trollope 
or  slammerkin,  with  treble  ruffles  to  the  cuffs,  pinked  and 
gymped,  and  the  sides  of  the  petticoat  drawn  up  in  festoons. 
In  some  lesser  borough  towns,  the  contest,  I  found,  lay  be 
tween  three  or  four  black  and  green  bibs  and  aprons  :  at  one, 
a  grocer's  wife  attracted  our  eyes,  by  a  new-fashioned  cap, 
called  a  Joan ;  and,  at  another,  they  were  wholly  taken  up  by 
a  mercer's  daughter  in  a  nun's  hood. 

I  need  not  say  any  thing  of  the  behaviour  of  the  congrega 
tions  in  these  more  polite  places  of  religious  resort ;  as  the 
same  genteel  ceremonies  are  practised  there,  as  at  the  most 
fashionable  churches  in  town.  The  ladies,  immediately  on 
their  entrance,  breathe  a  pious  ejaculation  through  their  fan- 
sticks,  and  the  beaux  very  gravely  address  themselves  to  the 
haberdasher's  bills,  glewed  upon  the  linings  of  their  hats.  This 
pious  duty  is  no  sooner  performed,  than  the  exercise  of  bowing 
and  courtseying  succeeds :  the  locking  and  unlocking  of  the 
pews  drowns  the  reader's  voice  at  the  beginning  of  the  ser 
vice  ;  and  the  rustling  of  silks,  added  to  the  whispering  and 
tittering  of  so  much  good  company,  renders  him  totally  un 
intelligible  to  the  very  end  of  it. 

I  am,  dear  Cousin,  yours,  &c.  T. 

No.  138.    ON  CONVERSATION. 

Servatd  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi.     Juv. 

Your  talk  to  decency  and  reason  suit, 
Nor  prate  like  fools,  or  gabble  like  a  brute. 

IN  the  comedy  of  the  Frenchman  in  London,  which  we  are 
told  was  acted  at  Paris  with  universal  applause  for  several 
nights  together,  there  is  a  character  of  a  rough  Englishman, 
who  is  represented  as  quite  unskilled  in  the  graces  of  conver 
sation  ;  and  his  dialogue  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  repetition 
of  the  common  salutation  of  how  do  you  do,  how  do  you  do  ? 
Our  nation  has,  indeed,  been  generally  supposed  to  be  of  a 
sullen  and  uncommunicative  disposition ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  loquacious  French  have  been  allowed  to  possess  the 
art  of  conversing  beyond  all  other  people.  The  Englishman 
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requires  to  be  wound  up  frequently,  and  stops  very  soon  ;  but 
the  Frenchman  runs  on  in  a  continued  alarum.  Yet  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that,  as  the  English  consist  of  very  different 
humours,  their  manner  of  discourse  admits  of  great  variety  : 
but  the  whole  French  nation  converse  alike  ;  and  there  is  no 
difference  in  their  address  between  a  marquis  and  a  valet  de 
chambre.  We  may  frequently  see  a  couple  of  French  barbers 
accosting  each  other  in  the  street,  and  paying  their  compli 
ments  with  the  same  volubility  of  speech,  the  same  grimace  and 
action,  as  two  courtiers  on  the  Thuilleries. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  particular  rules  for  con 
versation,  but  rather  point  out  such  faults  in  discourse  and 
behaviour,  as  render  the  company  of  half  mankind  rather 
tedious  than  amusing.  It  is  in  vain,  indeed,  to  look  for  con 
versation,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in  the  greatest  per 
fection,  among  persons  of  fashion  :  there  it  is  almost  annihi 
lated  by  universal  card-playing ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard 
it  given  as  a  reason,  why  it  is  impossible  for  our  present 
writers  to  succeed  in  the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy,  that  our 
people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet  but  to  game.  All  their  dis 
course  turns  upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  four  honours  :  and  it 
is  no  less  a  maxim  with  the  votaries  of  whist  than  with  those 
of  Bacchus,  that  talking  spoils  company. 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himself  as  agreeable  to  society 
as  he  can  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  those,  who  most  aim  at 
shining  in  conversation,  overshoot  their  mark.  Though  a  man 
succeeds,  he  should  not  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  engross  the 
whole  talk  to  himself ;  for  that  destroys  the  very  essence  of 
conversation,  which  is  talking  together.  We  should  try  to 
keep  up  conversation  like  a  ball  bandied  to  and  fro  from  one 
to  the  other,  rather  than  seize  it  all  to  ourselves,  and  drive  it 
before  us  like  a  foot-ball.  We  should  likewise  be  cautious  to 
adapt  the  matter  of  our  discourse  to  our  company ;  and  not 
talk  Greek  before  ladies,  or  of  the  last  new  furbelow  to  a 
meeting  of  country  justices. 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  air  over  our  whole 
conversation,  than  certain  peculiarities  easily  acquired,  but  very 
difficultly  conquered  and  discarded.  In  order  to  display  these 
absurdities  in  a  truer  light,  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  enu 
merate  such  of  them,  as  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with  ; 
and  first  to  take  notice  of  those  buffoons  in  society,  the  attitu- 
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dinarians  and  face-makers.  These  accompany  every  word  with 
a  peculiar  grimace  or  gesture :  they  assent  with  a  shrug,  and 
contradict  with  a  twisting  of  the  neck  ;  are  angry  with  a  wry 
mouth,  and  pleased  in  a  caper  or  a  minuet  step.  They  may 
be  considered  as  speaking  Harlequins  ;  and  their  rules  of  elo 
quence  are  taken  from  the  posture-master.  These  should  be 
condemned  to  converse  only  in  dumb  show  with  their  own 
person  in  the  looking-glass  ;  as  well  as  the  smirkers  and 
smilers,  who  so  prettily  set  off  their  faces,  together  with  their 
words,  by  a  je-ne-scai-quoi  between  a  grin  and  a  dimple.  With 
these  we  may  likewise  rank  the  affected  tribe  of  mimics,  who 
are  constantly  taking  off  the  peculiar  tone  of  voice  or  gesture 
of  their  acquaintance  :  though  they  are  such  wretched  imi 
tators,  that  (like  bad  painters)  they  are  frequently  forced  to 
write  the  name  under  the  picture  before  they  can  discover  any 
likeness. 

Next  to  these,  whose  elocution  is  absorbed  in  action,  and 
who  converse  chiefly  with  their  arms  and  legs,  we  may  consider 
the  professed  speakers.  And  first,  the  emphatical ;  who 
squeeze,  and  press,  and  ram  down  every  syllable  with  excessive 
vehemence  and  energy.  These  orators  are  remarkable  for  their 
distinct  elocution  and  force  of  expression :  they  dwell  on  the 
important  particles  of  and  the,  and  the  significant  conjunctive 
and ;  which  they  seem  to  hawk  up,  with  much  difficulty,  out 
of  their  own  throats,  and  to  cram  them,  with  no  less  pain,  into 
the  ears  of  their  auditors.  These  should  be  suffered  only  to 
syringe  (as  it  were)  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man,  through  a  hearing 
trumpet :  though  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  equally  offended 
with  the  whisperers  or  low  speakers,  who  seem  to  fancy  all 
their  acquaintance  deaf,  and  come  up  so  close  to  you,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  measure  noses  with  you,  and  frequently  over 
come  you  with  the  exhalations  of  a  powerful  breath.  I  would 
have  these  oracular  gentry  obliged  to  talk  at  a  distance  through 
a  speaking-trumpet,  or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a  whis 
pering  gallery.  The  wits,  who  will  not  condescend  to  utter 
any  thing  but  a  bon  mot,  and  the  whistlers  or  tune-hummers, 
who  never  articulate  at  all,  may  be  joined  very  agreeably  to 
gether  in  concert :  and  to  these  tinkling  cymbals  I  would  also 
add  the  sounding  brass ;  the  bawler  who  enquires  after  your 
health  with  the  bellowing  of  a  town-crier. 

The  tatlers,  whose  pliable  pipes  are  admirably  adapted  to 
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the  "soft  parts  of  conversation,"  and  sweetly  "prattling  out 
of  fashion,"  make  very  pretty  music  from  a  beautiful  face  and 
a  female  tongue :  but  from  a  rough  manly  voice  and  coarse 
feature,  mere  nonsense  is  as  harsh  and  dissonant  as  a  jig  from 
an  hurdy-gurdy.  The  swearers  I  have  spoken  of  in  a  former 
paper  ;  but  the  half-swearers,  who  split,  and  mince,  and  fritter 
their  oaths  into  gad's  bud,  ad's  fsh  and  demmee ;  the  Gothic 
humbuggers,  and  those  who  "nickname  God's  creatures,"  and 
call  a  man  a  cabbage,  a  crab,  a  queer  cub,  an  odd  fish,  and  an 
unaccountable  muskin,  should  never  come  into  company  with 
out  an  interpreter.  But  I  will  not  tire  my  reader's  patience 
by  pointing  out  all  the  pests  of  conversation  ;  nor  dwell  par 
ticularly  on  the  sensibles,  who  pronounce  dogmatically  on  the 
most  trivial  points,  and  speak  in  sentences ;  the  wonderers, 
who  are  always  wondering  what  o'clock  it  is,  or  wondering 
whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  wondering  when  the  moon 
changes ;  the  phraseologists,  who  explain  a  thing  by  all  that, 
or  enter  into  particulars  with  this  and  that  and  £  other  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  silent  men,  who  seem  afraid  of  opening  their  mouths, 
lest  they  should  catch  cold,  and  literally  observe  the  precept 
of  the  gospel,  by  letting  their  conversation  be  only  yea  yea, 
and  nay  nay. 

The  rational  intercourse  kept  up  by  conversation,  is  one  of 
our  principal  distinctions  from  brutes.  We  should  therefore 
endeavour  to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to  our  advantage,  and 
consider  the  organs  of  speech  as  the  instruments  of  under 
standing  :  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  use  them  as  the 
weapons  of  vice,  or  tools  of  folly,  and  do  our  utmost  to  unlearn 
any  trivial  or  ridiculous  habits,  which  tend  to  lessen  the  value 
of  such  an  inestimable  prerogative.  It  is,  hi  deed,  imagined 
by  some  philosophers,  that  even  birds  and  beasts  (though 
without  the  power  of  articulation)  perfectly  understand  one 
another  by  the  sounds  they  utter ;  and  that  dogs,  cats,  &c. 
have  each  a  particular  language  to  themselves,  like  different 
nations.  Thus  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  nightingales  of 
Italy  have  as  fine  an  ear  for  their  own  native  wood-notes,  as  any 
signer  or  signora  for  an  Italian  air  ;  that  the  boars  of  West 
phalia  gruntle  as  expressively  through  the  nose,  as  the  inhab 
itants  in  High-German  ;  and  that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of 
Holland  croak  as  intelligibly,  as  the  natives  jabber  their  Low- 
Dutch.  However  this  may  be,  we  may  consider  those,  whose 
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tongues  hardly  seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  reason,  and 
do  not  keep  up  the  proper  conversation  of  human  creatures, 
as  imitating  the  language  of  different  animals.  Thus,  for  in 
stance,  the  affinity  between  chatterers  and  monkeys,  and  praters 
and  parrots,  is  too  obvious  not  to  occur  at  once  :  grunters  and 
growlers  may  be  justly  compared  to  hogs  :  snarlers  are  curs  ; 
and  the  spitfire  passionate  are  a  sort  of  wild  cats,  that  will  not 
bear  stroking,  but  will  purr  when  they  are  pleased.  Com- 
plainers  are  screech-owls ;  and  story-tellers,  always  repeating 
the  same  dull  note,  are  cuckoos.  Poets,  that  prick  up  their 
ears  at  their  own  hideous  braying,  are  no  better  than  asses : 
critics  in  general  are  venomous  serpents,  that  delight  in  hissing; 
and  some  of  them,  who  have  got  by  heart  a  few  technical  terms 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  are  no  other  than  magpies. 
I  myself,  who  have  crowed  to  the  whole  town  for  near  three 
years  past,  may  perhaps  put  my  readers  in  mind  of  a  dunghill 
cock  :  but  as  I  must  acquaint  them,  that  they  will  hear  the  last 
of  me  on  this  day  fortnight,  I  hope  they  will  then  consider  me 
as  a  swan,  who  is  supposed  to  sing  sweetly  at  his  dying  mo 
ments.  W. 


LETTER 

FROM    AN    OWL    TO    A   BIED    OF    PARADISE. 
SIR, 

I  HATE  lately  been  under  some  uneasiness  at  your  silence,  and 
began  to  fear  that  our  friends  in  Paradise  were  not  so  well  as 
I  could  wish ;  but  I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  pigeon  you 
employed  as  a  carrier,  after  having  been  long  pursued  by  a 
hawk,  found  it  necessary  to  drop  your  letter,  in  order  to  faci 
litate  her  escape.  I  send  you  this  by  the  claws  of  a  distant 
relation  of  mine,  an  eagle,  who  lives  on  the  top  of  a  neigh 
bouring  mountain.  The  nights  being  short  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  my  epistle  will  probably  be  so  too ;  and  it  strains  my 
eyes  not  a  little  to  write,  when  it  is  not  as  dark  as  pitch.  I 
am  likewise  much  distressed  for  ink :  the  blackberry  juice 
which  I  had  bottled  up  having  been  all  exhausted,  I  am  forced 
to  dip  my  beak  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse,  which  I  have  just 
caught ;  and  it  is  so  very  savoury,  that  I  think  in  my  heart  I 
swallow  more  than  I  expend  in  writing.  A  monkey  who 
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lately  arrived  in  these  parts,  is  teaching  me  and  my  eldest 
daughter  to  dance.  The  motion  was  a  little  uneasy  to  us  at 
first,  as  he  taught  us  to  stretch  our  wings  wide,  and  to  turn 
out  our  toes ;  but  it  is  easier  now.  I,  in  particular,  am  a 
tolerable  proficient  in  a  hornpipe,  and  can  foot  it  very  nimbly 
with  a  switch  tucked  under  my  left  wing,  considering  my  years 
and  infirmities.  As  you  are  constantly  gazing  at  the  sun,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  you  complain  of  a  weakness  in  your 
eyes  ;  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  mine  are  none  of  the 
strongest,  though  I  always  draw  the  curtains  over  them  as 
soon  as  he  rises,  in  order  to  shut  out  as  much  of  his  light 
as  possible  ?  We  have  had  a  miserable  dry  season,  and  my  ivy- 
bush  is  sadly  out  of  repair.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  favour  me  with  a  shower  or  two,  which  you  can  easily  do, 
by  driving  a  few  clouds  together  over  the  wood,  and  beating 
them  about  with  your  wings  till  they  fall  to  pieces.  I  send 
you  some  of  the  largest  berries  the  bush  has  produced,  for 
your  children  to  play  withal.  A  neighbouring  physician,  who 
is  a  goat  of  great  experience,  says  they  will  cure  the  worms  ; 
so  if  they  should  chance  to  swallow  them,  you  need  not  be 
frightened..  1  have  lately  had  a  violent  fit  of  the  pip,  which 
festered  my  rump  to  a  prodigious  degree.  I  have  shed  almost 
every  feather  in  my  tail,  and  must  not  hope  for  a  new  pair  of 
breeches  till  next  spring  ;  so  shall  think  myself  happy  if  I 
escape  the  chin-cough,  which  is  generally  very  rife  in  moult 
ing  season.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  &c.  MADGE. 

P.  S. — I  hear  my  character  as  first  minister  is  a  good  deal 
censured ;  but  "  Let  them  censure  ;  what  care  I  ?" 


THE 
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To  Mr.  Addison's  remark  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  im 
proper  to  add,  that  though  our  syllables  are  not  strictly  re 
ducible  to  the  rules  either  of  Greek  or  Latin  prosody,  they  are 
nevertheless  all  long  or  short  in  the  judgement  of  an  accurate 
ear,  and  that  without  close  attention  to  syllabic  .quantity  in 
the  construction  of  our  verse,  we  can  give  it  neither  melody 
nor  dignity.  Milton,  as  Mr.  Addison  observes  and  proves, 
deals  much  in  the  Iambic  and  in  the  Trochee,  and  occasionally 
in  several  other  kinds  that  he  specifies  ;  but  perhaps  the  grand 
secret,  to  which  his  verse  is  principally  indebted  for  its  stately 
movement,  is  his  more  frequent  use  of  the  Spondee  than  of 
any  other.  The  more  long  syllables  there  are  in  a  verse,  the 
more  the  line  of  it  is  protracted,  and  consequently  the  pace, 
with  which  it  moves,  is  the  more  majestic. 


BOOK  I. 

LINE  1 .     Of  Man's  first  disobedience. 

in  Paradise  received  two  injunctions  from  his  Maker,  and 
two  only.  To  keep  holy  the  seventh  day,  and  to  abstain  from 
a  particular  fruit,  which  if  he  ate,  he  would  incur  Death  as 
the  inevitable  consequence.  These  were  the  sole  tests  of  his 
allegiance ;  for  created  as  he  was,  holy,  and  in  the  express 
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image  of  God,  he  could  have  no  need   of  a  law  written  iu 
Tables  for  his  direction. 

LINE  5.     And  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

The  seat  may  be  poetically  said  to  be  regained  if  the  state 
be  so,  and  that  the  state  of  Man  shall  hereafter  be  Paradi 
siacal  seems  sufficiently  clear  from  those  Scriptures,  which 
speak  of  the  restitution  of  all  things.  Neither  is  it  improba 
ble,  that  the  seat  or  place  itself  of  Paradise  may  be  eminently 
distinguished  in  the  economy  of  that  Kingdom  of  universal 
righteousness,  which  according  to  an  opinion  always  preva 
lent  among  Christians,  and  much  countenanced  by  the  Word 
of  God,  shall  succeed  the  present  dispensation. 

LINE  6.     Secret  top, 

Secret  probably  in  respect  of  the  secrecy  of  the  interview 
between  God  and  Moses,  during  which  no  creature  was  per 
mitted,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  even  to  touch  the  mountain. 

LINE  7.     Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai. 

These  are  different  names,  either  for  the  same  mountain,  or 
for  different  parts  of  it. 

LINE  8.     That  Shepherd. 

Moses  is  called  a  shepherd  either  literally,  because  he  kept 
the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law,  Exod.  iii.  1,  or  figura 
tively,  as  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  23,  where  it  is  said  that  God  led  his 
chosen  through  the  wilderness  like  a  flock,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

LINE  26.     And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Justify  them  by  evincing,  that  when  Man  by  transgression 
incurred  the  forfeiture  of  his  blessings,  and  the  displeasure  of 
God,  himself  only  was  to  blame.  God  created  him  for  hap 
piness,  made  him  completely  happy,  furnished  him  with  suffi 
cient  means  of  security,  and  gave  him  explicit  notice  of  his 
only  danger.  What  could  he  more,  unless  he  had  compelled 
his  obedience,  which  would  have  been  at  once  to  reduce  him 
from  the  glorious  condition  of  a  free  agent  to  that  of  an 
animal. 

There  is  a  solemnity  of  sentiment,   as  well  as  majesty  of 
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numbers,  in  the  exordium  of  this  noble  Poem,  which  iu  the 
works  of  the  ancients  has  no  example. 

The  sublimest  of  all  subjects  was  reserved  for  Milton,  and 
bringing  to  the  contemplation  of  that  subject  not  only  a  ge 
nius  equal  to  the  best  of  theirs,  but  a  heart  also  deeply  im 
pregnated  with  the  divine  truths,  which  lay  before  him,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  has  produced  a  composition,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  any  that  we  have  received  from  former  ages.  But 
he,  who  addresses  himself  to  the  perusal  of  this  work  with  a 
mind  entirely  unaccustomed  to  serious  and  spiritual  contem 
plation,  unacquainted  with  'the  Word  of  God,  or  prejudiced 
against  it,  is  ill  qualified  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  poem 
built  upon  it,  or  to  taste  its  beauties.  Milton  is  the  Poet  of 
Christians :  an  infidel  may  have  an  ear  for  the  harmony  of 
his  numbers,  may  be  aware  of  the  dignity  of  his  expression, 
and  in  some  degree  of  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  but 
the  unaffected,  and  masculine  piety,  which  was  his  true  in- 
spirer,  and  is  the  very  soul  of  his  poem,  he  will  either  not 
perceive,  or  it  will  offend  him. 

We  cannot  read  this  exordium  without  perceiving  that  the 
author  possesses  more  fire  than  he  shows.  There  is  suppressed 
force  in  it,  the  effect  of  judgement.  His  judgement  controuls 
his  genius,  and  his  genius  reminds  us  (to  use  his  own  beautiful 
similitude)  of 

"  A  proud  steed  rein'd, 
Champing  his  iron  curb  ;" 

he  addresses  himself  to  the  performance  of  great  things,  but 
makes  no  great  exertion  in  doing  it ;  a  sure  symptom  of  un 
common  vigour. 

LINE  27.     Say  first,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy 
view. 

This  enquiry  is  not  only  poetically  beautiful  like  Homer's 
Iliad,  ii.  485,  in  which  he  addresses  the  Muses  with  a  similar 
plea, 

Y/iaif  yap  Siai  serrt,  iraptari  rt,  ICTTI  rt  iravra  ; 

or  like  that  of  Virgil,  who  pleads  with  them  in  the  same  man 
ner,  J£n.  vii.  645. 

Et  meministis,  enim,  Divae,  et  raemorare  potestis : 
but  it  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  the  most  consum- 
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mate  propriety,  and  is  in  fact  a  prayer  for  information  to  the 
only  Inspirer  able  to  grant  it.  Of  the  manner  of  Man's  crea 
tion,  of  his  happy  condition  while  innocent,  and  of  the  occa 
sion  and  circumstances  of  his  fall,  we  could  have  known  no 
thing  but  from  the  intelligence  communicated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

LUTE  39.     To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers. 

Dr.  Pearce  need  not  perhaps  to  have  gone  so  far  as  he  did 
in  his  note  on  this  line  for  a  key  to  the  true  meaning  of  it. 
A  single  word  in  the  next  verse  but  one  seems  sufficiently  to 
explain  it — the  word  ambitious.  It  imports  plainly  an  oppo 
sition  not  of  mere  enmity,  but  of  enmity  that  aspired  to 
superiority  over  the  person  opposed.  Satan's  aim,  therefore, 
was,  in  Milton's  view  of  it,  to  supplant  the  Most  High,  and 
to  usurp  the  supremacy  of  Heaven ;  and  by  peers  are  in 
tended,  not  only  those  who  aided  him  in  his  purpose,  but  all 
the  Angels,  as  well  the  faithful  as  the  rebellious. 

This  line  affording  the  first  instance  that  occurs  in  the  poem 
of  a  y  cut  from  the  end  of  a  word  that  precedes  a  vowel,  it 
affords  also  the  fittest  opportunity  to  observe,  that  though 
elisions  of  this  kind,  and  many  others  frequent  in  Milton's 
practice,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  their  discontinuance  is  no 
advantage.  In  the  ear  of  a  person  accustomed  to  meet  them 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  where  they  abound,  they 
have  often  an  agreeable  and  sometimes  a  very  fine  effect. 
But  it  is  admitted,  that  discretion  and  a  good  taste  are  re 
quisite  to  the  proper  use  of  them,  and  that  too  frequently  em 
ployed,  or  unskilfully,  they  may  prove  indeed  deformities. 

LIKE  50.     Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and 

night. 

It  is  observable,  that  between  all  the  members  of  which 
this  long  period  consists,  the  same  pause,  or  nearly  the  same, 
obtains,  till  it  terminates  at  line  seventy-four.  Thus  the 
voice,  and  the  ear,  are  held  in  a  sort  of  terrible  suspense, 
while  the  poet  proceeds  enumerating,  as  he  would  never 
cease,  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  deepening  them  still  more  and 
more  as  he  goes,  till  at  last  he  closes  all  with  that  circumstance 
of  most  emphatic  misery,  the  immeasurable  distance  to  which 
these  apostate  spirits  had  fallen  from  God,  and  the  light  of 
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Heaven.     There  is  a  doleful  music  in  the  whole  passage,  that 
fitly  accompanies  such  a  subject. 

LINE  75.     Oh  how  unlike  the  place,  from  whence  they 
fell. 

Of  all  the  articles,  of  which  the  dreadful  scenery  of  Milton's 
Hell  consists,  Scripture  furnished  him  only  with  a  Lake  of 
Fire  and  Brimstone.  Yet,  thus  slenderly  assisted,  what  a  world 
of  woe  has  he  constructed  by  the  force  of  an  imagination, 
proved,  in  this  single  instance,  the  most  creative  that  ever 
poet  owned ! 

LINE  114 that  were  low  indeed. 

That  were  an  ignominy,  tyc. 

To  invent  speeches  for  these  Infernals  so  well  adapted  to 
their  character,  speeches  burning  with  rage  against  God,  and 
with  disdain  and  contempt  of  his  power,  and  to  avoid  in  them 
all  the  extreme  danger  of  revolting  and  shocking  the  reader 
past  all  sufferance,  was  indeed,  as  Horace  says — Ire  per  ex- 
tentum  funem,  and  evidences  the  most  exquisite  address  in  the 
author. 

LINE  143.     But  what  if  lie  our  conqueror. 

There  is  a  fine  discrimination  observable  in  the  respective 
speeches  of  Satan  and  Beelzebub.  In  those  of  the  former  we 
find  that  unbroken  hardiness  of  spirit,  which  suits  well  the 
character  of  the  Arch-fiend  and  seducer  of  all  the  others  ; 
while  Beelzebub  so  speaks  as  to  seem  somewhat  less  obdurate, 
less  a  devil  than  his  leader ;  he  is  dejected,  he  desponds  he 
forecasts  the  worst,  and  is  in  a  degree  impressed  with  a  suit 
able  sense  of  his  condition. 

LINE  177.     To  bellow  through   the  vast  and  boundless 
deep. 

In  this  line  we  seem  to  hear  a  thunder  suited  both  to  the 
scene  and  the  occasion,  incomparably  more  aweful  than  any 
ever  heard  on  earth,  and  the  thunder  wing'd  with  lighfning 
is  highly  poetical.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  thunder 
of  Milton  is  not  hurled  from  the  hand  like  Homer's,  but 
discharged  like  an  arrow.  Thus  in  book  vi.  line  712,  the 
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Father,  ordering  forth  the  Son  for  the  destruction  of  the  rehel 
Angel,  says, 

Bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow  and  thunder — 

as  if,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  true  God,  the  poet  dis 
dained  to  arm  him  like  the  God  of  the  heathen. — So  in  Psalm 
vii.  1 2,  it  is  said — "  If  he  turn  not  he  will  whet  his  sword  ;  he 
hath  bent  his  bow  and  made  it  ready ;  he  ordaineth  his  arrows 
against  the  persecutors." 

The  substance  of  this  ingenious  vindication  of  Milton  against 
the  charge  of  Bentley  is  taken  from  a  note  of  Richardson, 
though  by  some  inadvertence  Dr.  Newton,  who  borrows  it, 
has  omitted  to  make  the  acknowledgment. 

LnrE  193.     With  head  uplift. 

Milton  frequently  abridges  the  participle  perfect  of  its  last 
syllable,  by  this,  and  a  multitude  of  such  artifices,  giving  his 
language  an  air  of  novelty. 

LINE  202.     Created  hugest,  that  swim  the  ocean  stream. 

The  author,  speaking  of  a  vast  creature,  speaks  in  numbers 
suited  to  the  subject,  and  gives  his  line  a  singular  and  strange 
movement,  by  inserting  the  word  hugest  where  it  may  have 
the  clumsiest  effect.  He  might  easily  have  said  in  smoother 
verse, 

Created  hugest  of  the  ocean  stream  ; 

but  smoothness  was  not  the  thing  to  be  consulted  when  the 
Leviathan  was  in  question.  In  like  manner,  speaking  of  the 
larger  fishes,  book  vii.  410,  he  says, 

part,  huge  of  hulk, 

Wallowing  unwieldy  !  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean. 

What  man  of  true  taste  would  exchange  such  cumbersome 
verse,  on  such  an  occasion,  for  the  most  musical  that  ever  was 
written  ? 

LINE  203.     Him  haply  slumbering  on  the  Norway  foam. 

This  simile  is  most  happily  introduced,  and  finely  chosen  by 
the  poet  for  the  relief  of  his  reader,  who  feels  his  imagination 
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refreshed  by  such  a  sudden  removal  from  scenes  of  fire  to  the 
shores  of  the  ocean. 

LINE  207.     Under  the  Lee. 

Milton,  as  Dr.  Newton  here  insinuates,  has  indeed  been 
charged  with  an  affectation  of  technical  terms  ;  but  his  use  of 
the  word  lee  in  this  place  seems  no  proof  of  it.  What  other 
word  could  he  have  found  in  our  language,  by  which  to  ex 
press  the  situation  intended  ?  and  was  not  such  a  word  (of 
maritime  use  indeed,  but  almost  universally  understood  in  our 
country)  to  be  preferred  to  a  tedious  circumlocution  ? 

LINE  215.     Heap  on  himself  damnation. 
Here  Milton  seems  to  have  had  in  view  Romans  ii.  5.    "But 
after  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart  treasurest  up  unto 
thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgement  of  God." 

LIKE  241.     Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

To  which  cause  alone  the  poet  himself  ascribes  it  a  little 
before.  See  lines  211,  212. 

LUTE  257.     All  but  less  than  he. 

The  construction  perhaps  is  not  very  obvious  ;  but  seems 
to  be  this.  "  What  matter  where  I  am,  so  I  be  still  the  same, 
and  what  I  should  be  in  every  respect,  this  one  particular  ex- 
cepted,  that  I  am  less  than  he,  whom  thunder  hath  made 
greater  ?" 

LINE  298.     Smote  on  him  sore  besides. 

The  poet  in  other  passages  expresses  the  effect  of  violent 
heat  by  the  verb  smite.     Thus  in  book  iv.  244,  he  says, 
Both  where  the  morning  sun  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field. 

And  again  it  occurs  in  his  5th  Italian  Sonnet. 

Per  certo,  t  bei  voslri'  occhi  Donna  mia,  3 

Esser  non  puo  che  non  sian  lo  mio  sole, 
Si  mi  percuoton  forte. 

LINE  300.      Of  that  inflamed  sea. 

Milton  sometimes  cuts  off  the  last  syllable  of  the  participle 
in  ed,  and  sometimes,  as  here,  allows  its  complete  pronun- 
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elation.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  practice  of  incorpo 
rating  it  with  the  preceding  syllable  by  the  absorption  of  the 
intermediate  e — as  in  thrasfid,  advanc'd,  wreck  d,  and  other 
words  of  the  like  kind,  had  not  so  universally  obtained,  as  it 
has.  For  the  consequence  is  often  a  clutter  of  consonants 
with  only  a  single  vowel  to  assist  their  utterance,  which  has  a 
barbarous  effect,  both  in  the  sound,  and  in  the  appearance. 

LINE  315. 

Of  all  the  harangues,  that  either  history,  or  poetry,  has  in 
vented  for  commanders  rallying  their  routed  armies,  none  was 
ever  better  conceived  than  this.  Satan  seems  himself  astonished 
in  the  beginning  of  it,  but  it  is  at  their  astonishment,  which, 
though  he  sees  it,  he  can  hardly  believe.  Next  affecting  igno 
rance  of  the  real  cause  of  their  inactivity,  he  imputes  it  to 
sloth  and  indolence,  as  if  to  stimulate  them  by  derision.  In 
the  third  place,  to  provoke  and  rouse  them  still  more,  h6  pre 
tends  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  they  may  be  at  that  moment 
employed  in  worshipping  and  doing  homage  to  the  conqueror. 
Lastly  he  uses  solid  argument,  reminding  them  of  the  danger, 
to  which  they  expose  themselves  by  such  supineness,  and 
finishes  his  exhortation  with  a  line  detached  from  the  rest,  and 
therefore  so  emphatical,  that  while  he  utters  it  we  seem  to 
hear  the  vaults  of  Hell  re-echo. 

LINE  335.     Nor  did  they  not  perceive. 

A  Grsecism,  and  taken  from  the  ovo'  airidriat — the  neque  non 
paruit  of  Homer. 

LINE  376.      Who  first,  who  last? 
So  Homer,  Iliad,  v.  703. 

'F*v9a  riva  Trpwrov,  riva  S'  vararov ; 

LINE  379.      Came  singly   where  he   stood   on   the    bare 
strand. 

Singly,  in  the  true  construction  of  this  line,  is  to  be  con 
nected  with  stood.  They  came  where  he  stood  singly.  That 
is,  as  we  are  told  in  lines  299,  300. 

On  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea. 
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LINE  384.  —  Their  altars  by  His  altar. 

The  expression  alludes  to  Ezekiel  xliii.  8.  "In  their  setting 
of  their  threshold  by  my  thresholds,  and  their  post  by  my 
posts  -  they  have  even  defiled  my  holy  name,"  &c. 

LINE  418.     Till  good  Josiah  drove  them  thence  to  Hell. 

This  is  an  illusion  to  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4.  "  And  they  brake 
down  the  altars  of  Baalim  in  his  (  Josiah'  s)  presence,  and  the 
images,  that  were  on  high  above  them,  he  cut  down,  and  the 
groves  and  carved  images,  and  the  molten  images  he  brake  in 
pieces,  and  made  dust  of  them,  and  strowed  it  upon  the  graves 
of  them  that  had  sacrificed  unto  them." 

LINE  455.     Ezekiel  saw. 

See,  Ezekiel  viii.  16.  "And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  behold,  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  were 
about  five  and  twenty  men  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  their  faces  toward  the  east,  and  they  wor 
shipped  the  sun  toward  the  east." 

LINE  499.     Ascends  above  the  loftiest  tow'rs. 

So  Homer  makes  Eumseus,  speaking  of  the  riotous  deeds  of 
the  suitors,  say, 


Od.  xv.  328. 
LINE  516.     Ruled  the  middle  air. 

A  portion  which  the  poet  seems  to  allot  to  Jupiter  on  the 
authonty  of  Homer,  Iliad  xv.  192. 

'  t\ax'  ovpavbv  tvpvv  tv  aiOepi  rai  v«j>i\yffi. 


LINE  537.     Shone  like  a  meteor. 

Mr.  Gray  had  doubtless  this  line  in  his   eye,  when  in  the 
second  stanza  of  his  Ode  entitled  the  Bard,  he  said, 

Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 

Stream'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air. 
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LIKE  542.     A  shout  that  tore,  $"e. 

Homer's  is  a  noble  shout  of  which  he  says  in  the  last  line 
of  the  Iliad  xiii. 

'HX»J  S'  anQoripov  iiccr'  atOtpa,  irai  Atog  awyac. 

But  this  as  far  surpasses  it,  as  the  fallen  Angels  were  more 
terrible  than  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans,  and  the  vault  of  Hell 
more  congenial  to  such  an  uproar,  than  the  plain  of  Troy. 

LIKE  550.  such  as  rais'd 

To  highth  of  noblest  temper,  fyc. 

Milton  never  has  occasion  to  mention  music,  but  he  dis 
covers  plainly  how  much  he  delights  in  the  subject.  He  always 
speaks  of  it  experimentally  and  like  a  man  whom  his  own 
feelings  have  -made  acquainted  with  its  effects,  and  in  this 
charming  passage  the  lines  themselves  are  as  sweet  as  the 
melody  they  describe. 

LIKE  585.  and  what  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance. 

Perhaps  there  are  readers  of  Milton,  not  altogether  destitute 
of  taste,  who  feel  themselves,  when  they  meet  with  a  passage 
in  him  like  the  present,  disposed  to  be  more  merciful  to  it 
than  some  of  his  severer  judges.  Allusions  to  ancient  story, 
whether  false  or  true,  and  to  customs  and  practices  long  since 
obsolete,  affect  a  contemplative  mind  agreeably,  and  to  sucli 
persons  perhaps  the  very  sound  of  names,  like  these,  is  not 
unpleasing. 

LIKE  589.     Their  dread  commander. 

Milton's  divine  subject  afforded  him  opportunities  of  sur 
passing  in  sublime  description  all  the  poets  his  predecessors, 
and  his  talents  were  such  as  enabled  him  to  use  those  oppor 
tunities  to  the  best  advantage.  Homer's  representation  of 
Agamemnon  in  the  second  Iliad,  where  he  says  that  in  his  eyes 
and  countenance  he  resembled  Jove  the  thunderer,  that  he 
was  like  Mars  in  girth,  and  had  the  port  of  Neptune,  is  in 
deed  magnificent;  but  when  he  finishes  his  picture  by  likening 
him  to  a  bull,  how  far  short  does  he  fall  of  Milton,  who  when 
he  compares  his  lost  Archangel  to  the  sun  new  risen  in  a  misty 
morning,  or  eclipsed  by  the  moon,  not  only  does  not  degrade 
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his  subject,  but  fills  the  mind  of  his  reader  with  astonishing 
conceptions  of  its  grandeur. 

LINE  606.      The   fellows   of   his   crime,   the   followers 
rather 

Not  so  properly  the  fellows,  because  he  seduced  them,  as 
the  followers,  for  the  same  reason. 

LINE  616.  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend. 

Thus  forming  themselves  into  a  hemicycle  or  half  moon 
figure,  that  all  might  hear  him. 

LINE  640. but  still  his  strength  conceaTd. 

It  was  necessary,  that  Satan  should  excuse  himself,  as  well 
as  he  could,  to  the  myriads  of  his  ruined  followers,  and  he 
could  not  do  it  better  (though  even  that  was  but  a  poor  apo- 
logy)  than  by  pleading  the  impossibility,  that  he  should  be 
prepared  effectually  to  withstand  a  power,  with  the  very  ex 
istence  of  which,  through  God's  concealment  of  it,  till  the 
hour  in  which  they  fell  he  had  been  necessarily  unacquainted. 
A  vanquished  chief,  who  pleads  surprise,  excuses  himself  by 
his  fault. 

LINE  650.  whereof  so  rife. 

Rife  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  signifies  frequent  or  common. 

LINE  659.  But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature. 
AXA'  ptv  i]Toi.  ravra  fj.tr atypaffofitaSa  KO.I  aimc 

Iliad  i.  140. 
LINE  663.     He  spake  :  and  to  confirm  his  words. 

This  is  another  instance  (see  the  note  on  line  589)  in  which 
appears  the  advantage  that  Milton  derives  from  the  grandeur 
of  his  subject.  What  description  could  even  he  have  given 
of  a  host  of  human  warriors  insulting  their  conqueror,  at  all 
comparable  to  this  ?  First,  their  multitude  is  to  be  noticed. 
They  are  not  thousands  but  millions ;  and  they  are  millions 
not  of  puny  mortals,  but  of  mighty  cherubim.  Their  swords 
flame  not  metaphorically,  but  they  are  swords  of  fire  ;  they 
flash  not  by  reflection  of  the  sun-beams  like  the  swords  of 
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Homer,  but  their  own  light,  and  that  light  plays  not  idly  on 
the  broad  day,  but  far  round  illumines  Hell.  And  lastly,  they 
defy  not  a  created  being  like  themselves,  but  the  Almighty. 

It  was  doubtless  a  happiness  to  have  fallen  on  a  subject  that 
furnished  such  scenery,  and  such  characters  to  act  in  it,  but 
a  happiness  it  would  not  have  been  to  a  genius  inferior  to 
Milton's  ;  such  a  one,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  de 
pressed  by  it,  and  in  what  Milton  reaches  with  a  graceful  ease, 
would  have  fallen  short,  after  much  and  fruitless  labour. 

LINE  670.  whose  grisly  top. 

Grisly  seems  to  signify  rough  or  hideous,  but  perhaps  answers 
more  exactly  in  its  import  to  the  Latin  word,  hispidus. 

LrtTE  689.     Open'd  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. ' 

This  is  a  beautiful  expression,  and  may  serve  to  show  how 
an  act  or  image,  vulgar  and  ordinary  in  itself,  may  be  dignified 
by  mere  force  of  diction. 

LINE  713.         where  pilasters  round,  fyc. 

Milton  has  been  censured  by  Addison,  as  well  as  by  Dr. 
Newton,  here,  for  his  use  of  technical  expressions,  and  the 
point,  enforced  as  it  has  been  by  such  great  authority,  seems 
to  be  given  up.  But  perhaps  it  may  even  now  be  permitted 
to  an  annotator  to  ask  two  simple  questions  on  the  present 
occasion.  Was  it  lawful  to  the  poet  to  give  a  minute  descrip 
tion  of  this  wonderful  structure  ?  Surely  it  was.  Ovid  has 
minutely  described  the  palace  of  the  Sun,  and  Homer  that  of 
Alcinous.  If  then,  there  was  no  fault  in  describing  it  minutely, 
it  should  seem  that  there  could  be  none  in  particularizing  the 
several  members  of  it  by  such  terms,  as  could  alone  express 
them.  Milton,  in  fact,  had  no  other  means  of  making  his  ac 
count  intelligible. 

LINE  772-3.         The  ascending  pile 

Stood  fixt  her  stately  hiyhth. 

The  expression  is  elliptical  and  requires  two  words  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  when  it  would  stand  thus 

The  ascending  pile 
Stood  fixt  through  all  her  stately  highth. 

S.  C.— 4.  D   D 
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LINE  777.     Behold  a  wonder  ! 

This  contrivance  has  been  censured  by  some,  and  particu 
larly  by  Voltaire,  who,  having  stated  his  objections  to  it,  calls 
it  an  idle  tale,  that  may  match  the  most  extravagant.  But 
extravagant  it  cannot  seem,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  recollect 
who  are  in  question,  and  what  the  Scripture  says  concerning 
them.  All  that  we  know  of  invisible  agents,  whether  good  or 
evil,  we  learn  from  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  a  single 
demoniac  was  possessed  by  a  legion.  Scripture,  therefore, 
ascribes  to  the  devils  this  power  of  self  contraction,  and  if 
Scripture  gives  it  Ihem,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  good 
reason,  why  Milton  should  not  have  imagined  them  to  employ 
it  on  this  occasion. 

It  may  be  observed  also  that  this  poetical  artifice,  instead  of 
depriving  us  of  the  idea  of  their  natural  bulk  and  stature, 
much  enlarges  it,  representing  them  as  not  to  be  contained  at 
their  full  size  within  walls  of  any  dimensions,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  us  a  most  magnificent  impression  of  their  num 
bers. 


BOOK   II. 

LlNE  5.  by  merit  raised. 

BY  merit  diabolical  —  by  the  merit  of  daring  most  against 
God  ;  for  desert  is  relative,  and  wickedness  is  merit  with  the 
wicked. 

LINE  10.  by  success  untaught. 

Success  is  here  synonymous  with  event,  and  the  expression 
imports  the  same  as  untaught  by  experience. 

LINE  30.         where  there  is  then  no  good. 

There  is  admirable  subtlety  displayed  in  this  speech  of  Satan, 
in  which  he  palliates  his  own  miserable  condition,  and  that  of 
his  followers,  by  representing  it  as  friendly,  at  least,  to  that 
unanimity  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  great  enterprizes, 
and  the  surest  pledge  of  their  accomplishment.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  absence  of  all  good  was  the  very  circumstance 
that  evinced  them  perfectly  and  completely  ruined,  but  the 
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poet  makes  Satan  deduce  from  it  a  conclusion  directly  contrary 
with  so  much  art  and  plausibility,  that  the  fallacy  is  almost 
hidden  from  the  reader. 

LINE  33.         none  whose  portion. 

Here  is  certainly,  as  Dr.  Newton  has  observed,  a  difficulty 
in  the  Syntax,  but  the  punctuation  recommended  in  the  pre 
ceding  note  entirely  divests  the  passage  of  Milton's  style  and 
manner,  and  he'll  for  he  will  is  intolerably  coarse  and  ordinary. 
It  seems  much  more  probable,  therefore,  that  irregular  as  the 
connexion  is,  Milton  actually  dictated  the  lines  as  we  find 
them.  When  the  meaning  is  obvious,  he  not  seldom  seems  to 
disdain  grammatical  niceties.  See  Dr.  Pearce's  note  on  line  47. 

LINE  113.         Dropt  manna. 

Milton  in  these  two  words  gives  us  all  the  sweetness  of  Ho 
mer's  celebrated  line,  when  commending  Nestor's  eloquence, 
he  says, 

Ta  icai  airo  -yXwcfirrjg  /uXtroc  yXvKiwv  pitv  avSr). 

LINE  122.  to  cast 

Ominous  conjecture. 

New  combinations  in  language,  or  in  other  words,  the  in 
vention  of  new  phrases,  is  an  argument  of  great  ability  in  a 
writer,  and  few  have  furnished  more  instances  of  this  than 
Milton. 

LINE  155.         Will  he,  so  wise. 

Belial,  in  this  passage,  Devil  as  he  is,  seems  to  ascribe  to 
God  his  due  praise  for  wisdom,  while  he  even  derides  a  sup 
position  that  imputes  weakness  to  him.  But  it  is  to  be  ob 
served,  that  he  holds  this  language  merely  to  serve  a  purpose  ; 
to  answer  Moloch,  and  to  recommend  his  own  timid  counsel 
to  their  acceptance. 

He  is  afterwards  still  more  explicit,  and  even  pious  and  or 
thodox  on  the  subjects  of  God's  universal  knowledge  and  om 
nipotence.  See  from  line  188  to  line  192.  But  always  with 
the  same  intention  ;  to  strengthen  his  argument  for  peace  and 
non-resistance. 

LINE  186.         Ayes  of  hopeless  end? 

In  these  words  we  have  an  instance  of  the  kind  alluded  to 

D  D  2 
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in  the  note  on  1.  33,  in  which  the  poet  has  not  attended  to 
strictness  of  grammatical  construction.  Syntax  required  that 
he  should  have  said — Ages  hopeless  of  end — concerning  which 
there  could  be  no  hope  that  they  should  ever  terminate.  But 
trusting  to  the  candour  and  sagacity  of  his  reader,  he  has 
deviated  a  little  from  rule,  for  the  sake  of  more  grace  and  har 
mony  than  were  compatible  with  the  observance  of  it. 

LOE  212.  satisfied 

With  what  is  punish' d. 

The  sense  is  evidently — satisfied  with  the  punishment  which 
he  has  already  inflicted — and  the  expression  is  here  also  ir 
regular  in  its  construction.  But  the  brevity  of  it  is  clear  and 
beautiful.  Nor  does  Milton  ever  transgress  grammatical  pro 
priety,  but  for  the  sake  of  an  advantage  more  than  equivalent. 
Let  poets  err  on  this  condition  only,  and  the  precedent  will  do 
no  mischief. 

LUTE  220.         this  darkness  light. 

There  is  no  sort  of  occasion  to  suppose  with  Dr.  Bentley 
that  light  is  here  an  adjective  and  means  easy  ;  or  with  Mr. 
Thyer,  that  it  is  an  adjective,  and  means  luminous.  Nothing  is 
necessary  to  justify  it  as  a  substantive,  but  to  recollect,  what 
all  have  experienced,  that  a  feeble  light  which  at  first  seems 
darkness,  by  degrees  becomes  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  vision,  the  eye  accommodating  itself  to  the  inconvenience. 
It  should  be  remembered  too  that  the  darkness  of  Milton's 
Hell  is  not  absolute,  but  a  kind  of  sublustris  nox,  or  as  he 
calls  it  himself,  darkness  visible. 

The  rhyme,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  unfortunate,  but 
rhyme  is  apt  to  come  uncalled,  and  to  writers  of  blank  verse  is 
often  extremely  troublesome. 

LUTE  247.  how  wearisome 

Eternity  so  spent ! 

Admit  that  forced  hallelujahs  can  possibly  have  place  in 
Heaven,  and  Mammon  reasons  well :  but  the  fact  is  inadmis 
sible,  and  the  very  supposition  of  it  impious  to  a  degree  well 
suited  to  the  character  of  such  a  speaker.  Wearisome  as  such 
service  would  be  to  the  worshipper,  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
disgusting  to  God,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  silenced  in  a  mo 
ment. 
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LINE  255.         preferring 

Hard  liberty. 

A  noble  sentiment  in  a  good  cause,  but  in  Mammon's  use  of 
it,  truly  devilish ! 

LINE  2/9.     To  peaceful  counsels. 

Satan  indeed,  as  Dr.  Newton  remarks,  proposes  to  them  war, 
and  the  fittest  manner  of  concluding  it,  as  the  subjects  then  to 
be  debated  ;  but  when  Belial  and  Mammon  recommend  peace 
rather  than  war,  in  whatsoever  way  conducted,  they  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  wander  from  the  point  in  question,  they 
only  differ  from  Satan  in  their  opinion  concerning  the  measure 
next  to  be  adopted.  Suppose  a  question  agitated  in  a  council 
in  what  manner  an  enemy's  fortress  might  be  best  attacked ; 
would  a  member  of  that  council  be  chargeable  with  deviating, 
who  should  advise  no  attack  at  all  ?  So  far  from  it  that,  such 
being  his  sentiments,  he  could  not  possibly  find  a  juster  occa 
sion  to  deliver  them. 

LINE  285.         as  when  hollow  rocks,  fyc. 

It  is  not  improbable,  as  Dr.  Newton  here  observes,  that  Mil 
ton  composed  this  beautiful  simile  with  an  eye  to  that  which 
he  quotes  from  Claudian,  but  in  the  lines  of  our  poet  there  is 
a  solemn  and  awful  gi'andeur,  that  resembles  much  more  the 
manner  of  Homer,  with  the  best  of  whose  sea-piece  similes  this 
may  well  endure  a  comparison. 

LINE  300,  with  grave 

Aspect  he  rose. 

We  have  here  a  description  of  an  orator  rising  to  address  a 
great  assembly,  such  as  no  writer  of  antiquity  ever  equalled. 
Homer  and  Ovid  both  exerted  themselves  on  a  similar  subject, 
and  evidently  bestowed  much  labour  on  their  respective  pieces. 
But  compare  this  picture  of  Beelzebub  either  with  the  Ajax  of 
the  ktter, 

Utque  erat  impatiens  ira,  &c. 

or  with  the  Ulysses  of  the  former, 

A\X"  on  STJ  iroXvfiijris  avaiZtttv  OSvffatvg, 

and  you  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  give  the  praise  of  great 
superiority  to  the  English  poet. 
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LINE  370.     and  with  repenting  hand 

Abolish  his  own  works. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  that  Satan  was  prompted  to  the 
seduction  of  our  first  parents  by  some  such  expectation,  which 
must  have  been  gratified,  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  Son 
of  God,  of  whose  intended  incarnation  he  was  undoubtedly 
ignorant.  No  slighter  consequence  than  the  destruction  of 
the  earth,  by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  could  otherwise  have 
followed  the  revolt  of  man,  since  to  have  continued,  and  mul 
tiplied,  a  species  called  into  existence  only  to  be  miserable  for 
ever,  would  have  been  a  mode  of  punishment  more  dishonour 
able  to  God  than  the  sin  itself  for  which  it  was  inflicted. 

LINE  385.     But  their  spite  still  serves 

His  glory  to  augment. 

This  is  a  great  and  sacred  truth.  There  would  have  been 
no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  mercy,  the  attribute,  of  all, 
which  most  endears  the  Creator  to  his  creature,  had  not  the 
fall  supplied  one. 

LINE  400.     delicious  air. 

How  beautiful  is  the  epithet  delicious,  and  how  admirably 
expressive  of  that  thirst  after  a  purer  atmosphere,  which  he 
must  necessarily  feel,  who  has  long  inhaled  the  air  of  a  dun 
geon  !  but  the  speaker's  estimation  of  its  value  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the  following  metaphor,  and 
when  he  calls  it  a  balm  to  heal  the  scar  of  those  corrosive  fires, 
we  almost  feel  the  scorch,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  remedy. 

LINE  406.  -palpable  obscure. 

Like  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  which  the  Scripture  tells  us, 
was  darkness  that  might  be  felt. 

LINE  409.  the  vast  abrupt. 

The  chaos  described  afterward,  the  immense  chasm,  or  gulf 
interposed  between  earth  and  hell. 

LINE  465. 
Dr.  Newton  might  have  observed,  that  there  is  a  peremp- 
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toriness  in  the  manner  of  this  conclusion,  that  gives  it  par 
ticular  propriety  and  beauty.     It  reminds  us  of  Homer's 

fJiaXa  Kpanpwc  ayoptvat. 

LINE  488.  As  when  from  mountain  tops  . , 
The  reader  loses  half  the  beauty  of  this  charming  simile, 
who  does  not  give  particular  attention  to  the  numbers.  There 
is  a  majesty  in  them  not  often  equalled  and  never  surpassed 
even  by  this  great  poet  himself ;  the  movement  is  uncom 
monly  slow ;  an  effect  produced  by  means  already  hinted  at, 
the  assemblage  of  a  greater  proportion  of  long  syllables  than 
usual.  The  pauses  are  also  managed  with  great  skill  and 
judgement ;  while  the  clouds  rise,  and  the  heavens  gather 
blackness,  they  fall  in  those  parts  of  the  verse  where  they  re 
tard  the  reader  most,  and  thus  become  expressive  of  the  so 
lemnity  of  the  subject ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  simile, 
where  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  the  scene  brightens,  they  are 
so  disposed  as  to  allow  the  verse  an  easier  and  less  interrupted 
flow,  more  suited  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  occasion. 

LINE  496.     0  shame  to  men  ! 

It  has  been  observed  by  the  critics,  and  by  Aristotle,  the 
chief  of  them  all,  that  in  an  epic  work  the  poet  should  be 
hidden  as  much  as  possible,  and  ought  but  seldom,  in  the  way 
of  reflection,  or  remark,  to  obtrude  himself  on  the  notice  of 
the  reader.  The  observation  was,  no  doubt,  at  first  suggested 
by  the  practice  of  Homer,  who  rarely  shews  himself,  except 
when  he  invokes  the  Muse,  or  would  rehearse  the  terrors  of 
a  battle,  by  seeming  to  shudder  at  his  own  description  of  it. 
Virgil  is  also  very  temperate  in  this  particular,  and  if  Milton 
be  less  reserved  than  either,  it  should  be  considered  that  there 
is  more  real  worth  and  importance  in  a  single  reflection  of  his, 
than  in  all  those  of  his  heathen  predecessors  taken  together  : 
and  that  in  a  poem  like  that  of  Paradise  Lost,  where  the  sub 
ject  could  not  fail  continually  to  suggest  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  remarks,  it  was  almost  a  duty  not  to  suppress 
them.  Milton,  however,  must  in  fact  have  suppressed  a  mul 
titude,  and  instead  of  being  blamed  for  excess,  deserves  to  be 
admired  for  his  moderation. 

LINE  506.     The  Styyian  council  thus  dissolved. 
The  verb  dissolve  in  the  common  use  of  it  is  either  active 
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or  passive,  and  we  should  say,  either  that  the  council  dis 
solved  itself,  or  that  it  was  dissolved  ;  but  Milton  here  uses  it 
as  a  deponent. 

LINE  518.  the  hollow1  abyss. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  fine  effect  of  an  elision  used  ju 
diciously.  His  ear  is  not  well  formed  for  nice  distinction  of 
sounds,  who  would  think  the  line  improved  by  a  monosyllable 
epithet,  which  would  make  it  run  more  smoothly. 

LINE  533.     As  when  to  warn  proud  cities. 

A  captious  reader  might  object  to  this  simile  as  exhibiting  a 
comparison  of  the  subject  with  a  thing  that  never  existed,  for 
that  in  fact  no  such  aerial  knights  were  ever  seen  in  the  clouds, 
except  by  the  dreaming  vulgar.  But  let  such  readers  confine 
themselves  to  prose.  Verse  is  not  their  element.  It  is  always 
lawful  for  a  poet  to  avail  himself  of  a  prevalent  and  popular 
opinion,  and  to  realize  a  creature  of  the  fancy,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  embellishment  and  illustration. 

LINE  542.     As  when  Alzides. 

Dr.  Newton  approves  of  Mr.  Thyer's  objection  to  this  si 
mile,  and  with  him  condemns  it,  but  perhaps  for  no  sufficient 
reason.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  a  simile  should  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  subject,  it  is  enough  that  it  gives  us 
a  clearer  and  more  distinct  perception  of  it,  than  we  could 
have  without  it.  Were  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  a  simile 
to  elevate,  as  well  as  to  illustrate,  what  must  be  done  with 
many  of  Homer's?  When  he  compares  the  Grecian  troops, 
pouring  themselves  forth  from  camp  and  fleet  in  the  plain  of 
Troy,  to  bees  issuing  from  a  hollow  rock  ;  or  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus  in  dispute  between  the  two  armies,  to  an  ox  hide  larded, 
and  stretched  by  the  curriers,  we  must  condemn  him  utterly  as 
guilty  of  degrading  his  subject,  when  he  should  exalt  it.  But 
the  exaltation  of  his  subject  was  no  part  of  Homer's  concern 
on  these  occasions,  he  intended  nothing  more  than  the  clearest 
possible  impression  of  it  on  the  mind  of  his  hearers. 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  frenzy  of  the  fallen 
angels,  caused  by  pain  and  furious  passions,  being  the  princi 
pal,  if  not  the  only  point,  in  which  Milton  intended  that  the 
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simile  should  bear  upon  the  subject,  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  happier,  than  this  of  Hercules  mad  with  anguish. 

LINE  547.     Retreated  in  a  silent  valley. 

The  poet,  in  the  sixth  book,  speaking  of  the  hills  which  the 
angels  hurled  at  their  apostate  enemies,  says, 

For  earth  had  this  variety  from  heaven, 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale. 

How  is  it  then  that  this  variety  obtains  in  hell  also  ?  Either 
the  inconsistency  escaped  his  notice,  or  he  thought  it  not 
worth  regarding. 

LINE  552.     Their  song  was  partial. 

Partial  to  themselves.  Was  silent  as  to  the  corrupt  motive 
of  their  conduct,  and  dwelt  only  on  the  sad  consequences  of  it. 

LINE  561.     And  found  no  end. 

A  good  lesson,  and  no  doubt  intended  as  such  by  the  poet, 
to  controversialists  on  these  difficult  and  mysterious  subjects, 
on  which  books  without  end  have  been  written,  that  have 
served  no  purpose  but  to  load  the  shelves  and  to  perplex  the 
reader.  The  dispute  therefore  is  here  very  wisely  turned  over 
to  those  whose  tempers  could  not  be  hurt  by  it,  and  to  whom 
it  was  an  affair  of  small  consequence  to  lose  their  labour. 

LINE  614.  Thus  roving  on. 

The  word  thus  refers  the  reader  to  the  four  parties  last  men 
tioned,  who  set  forth,  each  a  different  way,  on  the  business  of 
discovery.  See  line  570. 

LINE  618.     Through  many  a  dark  and  dreary  vale. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  contemplated  the  horrid  scene,  till, 
as  in  a  dream  or  vision,  he  saw  it.  His  description  of  Hell  is 
not  only  a  map,  but  a  natural  history  of  it,  and  the  Hells  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  even  comfortable  compared  with  this. 

A  reader  of  taste  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  the  colouring 
deepens,  and  darkens,  from  the  beginning  to  the  finishing  of 
this  dreadful  picture,  and  that  there  is  a  frightful  solemnity  in 
the  numbers  of  the  whole  period  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
subject. 
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LnrE  648.     -  Before  the  gates  there  sat, 

To  the  remark  and  quotation  made  by  Dr.  Newton,  it  may  be 
added  by  way  of  comfort  to  all  who,  like  Bishop  Atterbury, 
have  a  taste  for  the  extraordinary  beauties  of  this  passage,  that 
if  allegories  are  to  be  banished  (as  Mr.  Addison  thinks  they 
should  be)  from  the  Epic,  this  of  Milton  will  not  be  proscribed 
alone,  but  Homer's  famous  allegory,  in  which  he  personifies 
prayer  and  injury,  must  go  with  it.  See  Iliad  ix.  line  498. 
Perhaps  also  the  group  of  allegorical  figures  assembled  by  Vir 
gil  at  the  mouth  of  Tartarus,  must  accompany  them  ;  but  this  is 
left  to  the  decision  of  those  who  can  persuade  themselves  to 
part  with  an  exquisite  beauty,  for  the  sake  of  a  slight,  indeed  a 
fanciful  objection.  See  Virgil,  jEn.  vi.  line  273.  See  also  Dr. 
Newton's  note  on  line  965. 


666.  -  The  other  shape. 

Mr.  Thyer  seems  to  have  attended  but  slightly  to  the  appear 
ance  of  Death  as  drawn  by  Milton,  when  he  supposed  it  a  copy 
of  that  which  he  has  produced  from  Spenser.  The  Death  of 
the  latter  is  a  decided  shadow;  but  there  is  something  incompa 
rably  more  poetical  in  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  Death  de 
scribed  by  the  former.  Milton's  is  in  fact  an  original  figure,  a 
Death  of  his  own  invention,  a  kind  of  intermediate  form  be 
tween  matter  and  spirit,  partaking  of  both,  and  consisting  of 
neither.  The  idea  of  its  substance  is  lost  in  its  tenuity,  and  yet, 
contemplated  awhile  as  a  shadow,  it  becomes  a  substance. 

It  is  not  impossible,  that  the  author  might  represent  Death 
as  a  being  of  such  doubtful  definition,  with  an  eye  to  its  diffe 
rent  effects  on  the  fate  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  To 
these  it  is  a  real  evil,  to  those,  only  an  imaginary  one. 

LUTE  672.         -  what  seem'd  his  head. 

The  indistinctness  of  this  phantom  form  is  admirably  well 
preserved.  First  the  poet  calls  it  a  shape,  then  doubts  if  it 
could  properly  so  be  called;  then  a  substance  ;  then  a  shadow  ; 
then  doubts  if  it  was  either  ;  and  lastly,  he  will  not  venture  to 
affirm,  that  what  seemed  his  head  was  such  in  reality,  but  being 
covered  with  the  similitude  of  a  crown,  he  is  rather  inclined  to 
think  it  such.  The  dimness  of  this  vague  and  fleeting  outline 
is  infinitely  more  terrible  than  exact  description,  because  it 
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leaves  the  imagination  at  full  liberty  to  see  for  itself,  and  to 
suppose  the  worst. 

LlNE  686.         -  and  learn  by  proof, 

Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  Spirits  of  Heaven. 

Somewhat  resembling,  in  the  turn  and  manner  of  it,  what 
Achilles  says  to  Asteropaeus,  Iliad  xxi.  line  184. 


ov  rot  tpiffOtvfoc;  K 
Haiaiv  ipi&ntvai,  flora/toto  irtp 


LINE  688.     To  whom  the  goblin  full  of  wrath  replied. 

The  poet  contrives  to  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  denominate,  as 
to  describe  his  Death,  and  seems  to  exhaust  both  invention  and 
language  for  suitable  appellations.  He  calls  him,  the  shape,  the 
monster,  the  goblin,  the  grisly  terror,  the  hellish  pest,  the 
phantasm  ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  tenth  book,  the  grim  feature. 

LINE.  713.     No  second  stroke  intend. 

The  expression  reminds  us  of  Abishai's  speech  to  David,  1 
Samuel,  xxvi.  8,  when  he  entreats  his  permission  to  slay  Saul. 

Let  me  smite  him,  I  pray  thee,  with  the  spear,  even  to  the 
earth  at  once,  and  I  will  not  smite  him  the  second  time. 

LINE  747.     Hast  thou  forgot  me  then,  and  do  I  seem 
Now  in  thine  eye  so  foul  ? 

This  is  a  very  just  and  instructive  part  of  the  allegory,  as 
most  can  testify  from  their  experience.  Sin,  pleasant  in  con 
templation  and  enjoyment,  is  foul  in  retrospect,  and  man,  while 
he  suffers  the  remorse  that  attends  it,  stands  amazed  at  himself 
that  he  could  be  seduced  by  it. 

LINE  804.  -  who  sets  them  on. 

This  is  also  just.  It  is  the  dread  of  Death,  which  aggravates 
and  gives  emphasis  to  the  accusations  of  conscience. 

The  whole  allegory  indeed  is  most  judiciously  conducted,  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Scripture,  and  human  experience,  and  is, 
as  Mr.  Richardson  has  observed,  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  these 
words  of  Saint  James,  i.  15. 

"Then,  when  Lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  Sin;  and 
Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  Death." 
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LINE  847.     His  famine  should  be  filed. 
Famine  is  here  used  for  hunger,  the  cause  for  the  effect. 
LINE  876     -  Then  in  the  key-hole  turns. 

The  poet  evidently  had  in  view  that  passage  of  the  twenty- 
first  hook  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  Penelope  opens  the  door  of 
the  chamber,  where  hung  the  fatal  bow  of  Ulysses.  See  line  46. 

AVTIK'  ap  rjy'  ifiavra  QOWQ  airtXvat  icopuvy 
Ev  Se  K\i)iS'  jjict,  Gvpiwv  £'  aviKonrtv  o\ijae 
Avra  TtrvffKOftivi]'  raS'  avtfipaxtv,  ijurt  ravpof 
HoffKOfiivoe  Xiifuavt'  roff'  t/3po%t  icaXa  9vpfrpa 
Tl\t}ytvra  K\t)ici,  irfravQqffav  If  ot  wica. 

Of  which  lines  the  Editor  begs  permission  to  give  liis  own  trans 
lation. 

She  loosed  the  ring  and  brace,  then  introduced 

The  key,  and,  aiming  at  them  from  without, 

Struck  back  the  bolts.   The  portals,  at  that  stroke, 

Sent  forth  a  tone  deep  as  the  pastured  bull's, 

And  flew  wide  open. 

But  Milton's  doors  are  opened  in  a  style  as  much  more  sub 
lime  than  Homer's,  as  the  scene  and  the  occasion  are  more  tre 
mendous. 

LINE  883.        -  She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
ExcelPd  her  power, 

A  beautiful  observation.  Sin  opens  the  infernal  doors,  but 
Mercy  alone  can  shut  them. 

LINE  885.     That  with  extended  wings,  fyc. 

Dimensions  like  these,  vast  as  they  are,  are  still  within  the 
bounds  of  credibility,  when  ascribed  to  such  a  subject;  but  the 
same,  perhaps,  cannot  be  said  of  Homer's  helmet  worn  by  Pal 
las,  which  he  tells  us  was  large  enough  to  have  covered  the  in 
fantry  of  an  hundred  cities.  Iliad  v.  line  744. 

iroXtwv  irpv\ftff(r'  apapviav 


LINE  916.     His  dark  materials  to  create  new  worlds. 

This  is  a  poetical  account  indeed,  but  rather  a  mechanical 
one  of  the  creation,  and  such  as,  while  it  supposes  the  Deity  to 
have  needed  means  with  which  to  work,  falls  far  below  the 
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scriptural  idea  that  he  created  all  things  out  of  nothing.  The 
first  verse  in  the  Bible  tells  us  with  a  most  magnificent  simpli 
city,  that  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,"  and  is  perfectly  silent  as  to  any  materials  with  which  he 
formed  them.  To  suppose  indeed  the  existence  of  matter  ante 
cedent  to  the  creation,  is  to  suppose  it  eternal,  and  is,  for  that 
reason,  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unscriptural,  and  the  very 
word  creation  implies  existence  given  to  something  which  never 
before  existed. 

LINE  934.  and  this  hour 

Down  had  been  falling. 

This  expression  is  like  a  fathoming-line  put  into  our  hands  by 
the  poet  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  an  abyss  without  a  bot 
tom.  Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in  which  Milton  sublimely  and 
with  great  effect,  by  the  help  of  a  mere  supposition,  assists  our 
apprehension  of  the  subject.  In  the  sixth  book  we  find  one  si 
milar  to  this,  where;  describing  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and  the 
dreadful  din  that  it  occasioned,  he  says — 

All  heaven 

Resounded,  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook. 

LINE  977.  Or  if  some  other  place. 

Meaning  the  earth,  his  purposed  goal,  and  the  great  object  of 
his  enterprize. 

LINE  988.  The  Anarch  old. 

Milton,  as  has  been  already  observed,  in  the  instance  of  Death, 
is  extremely  ingenious  in  the  invention  of  names  and  titles 
suited  to  his  ideal  characters.  An  ordinary  poet  would  have 
been  contented  to  have  called  his  Chaos  a  monarch,  despairing 
of  a  better  appellative  ;  but  how  much  more  emphatical  is  the 
title  here  given  him,  which,  while  it  sets  before  our  eyes  the  fig 
ure  of  this  king  of  all  confusion,  keeps  awake  our  attention  also 
to  the  uncontroulable  wildness  of  his  subjects  ! 

LINE  990.     /  know  thee,  stranger,  who  thou  art. 

The  poet  very  judiciously  represents  Chaos  as  already  in 
formed  of  what  otherwise  he  must  have  learned  by  narrative 
from  Satan,  whose  journey  must  of  course  have  been  retarded, 
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and  whose  reply,  though  necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the 
inquirer,  would  have  afforded  no  new  lights  to  the  reader. 

LINE  1023.     But  he,  once  past,  fyc. 

Dr.  Newton  might  have  recollected,  that  the  slaughter  of  the 
suitors,  the  event  on  which  the  whole  Odyssey  turns,  and  which 
takes  place  in  the  twenty-second  book,  is  anticipated  in  the 
twentieth,  where  Homer  represents  them  as  smitten  with  frenzy 
by  Pallas,  while  their  meat  dripped  blood  as  they  ate  it,  and 
they  laughed  and  wept  involuntarily.  Circumstances  from 
which,  as  well  as  from  several  other  terrible  prognostics  there 
mentioned,  the  prophet  Theoclymenus  foretells  the  slaughter 
of  them  all  without  one  exception.  The  reader,  thus  apprized 
of  it,  cannot  but  foresee  the  catastrophe  sooner  by  two  books 
than  it  happens. 

The  death  of  Hector,  who  is  slain  in  the  twenty-second  Iliad, 
is  likewise  anticipated,  being  foretold  by  Jupiter  himself  in  the 
seventeenth. 

And  the  death  of  Turnus,  the  event  with  which  the  JSneid 
closes,  is  so  broadly  hinted  in  the  tenth  book,  that  the  reader 
must  be  slow  of  apprehension  indeed,  who  does  not  thence 
forth  expect  it.  See  line  503. 

In  all  these  instances  the  surprise  is  not  only  diminished 
but  absolutely  superseded ;  whereas  in  the  present  instance, 
the  simple  and  bare  mention  of  such  a  wonderful  work  as  the 
bridge  in  question,  rather  excites  curiosity  than  abates  it,  and 
does  not  in  the  least  degree  prevent  our  surprise  and  astonish 
ment,  when  we  read  afterward  in  the  tenth  book  the  poet's  cir 
cumstantial  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed. 

It  is  in  reality  a  common  thing  with  poets  to  touch  slightly 
beforehand,  a  subject  which  they  mean  to  dilate  in  the  sequel. 

LINE  1046.     Weighs  his  spread  wings. 

The  Editor  begs  leave  to  dissent  from  Mr.  Thyer,  in  the 
preference  that  he  gives  to  the  line  cited  from  Tasso.  The 
word,  adequate  is  indeed  a  beautiful  one,  and  the  word  spread 
does  not  compensate  it ;  but  if  we  connect  with  Milton's 
hemistich  the  words  immediately  ensuing,  at  leisure  to  behold, 
we  find  this  act  of  balancing  the  wings  prolonged  to  a  degree 
that  impresses  it  more  forcibly  on  the  reader's  fancy,  and  which 
.is  therefore  more  poetical. 
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BOOK  III. 

Hail,  holy  light,  $-c. 

CERTAINLY,  as  Dr.  Newton  intimates,  there  can  be  no  need  to 
apologize  for  lines  like  these,  nor  is  there  any  room  to  question 
their  propriety.  If  epic  poetry  can  possibly  disclaim  so  rich 
and  noble  an  ornament,  we  may  then  fairly  say  that  Milton 
has  given  us  something  better  than  an  epic  poem.  But  while 
we  admire,  and  are  charmed  with  the  diction,  and  the  melody 
of  the  numbers,  we  cannot  but  feel,  that  there  is  something  in 
this  passage  still  more  captivating  than  even  these  ;  something, 
which  not  only  pleases  the  ear  and  the  fancy,  but  that  wins 
the  heart  also,  and  endears  the  writer.  It  is  that  vein  of  un 
affected  piety  which  winds  through  it,  and  occasionally  dis 
covers  itself  as  he  proceeds.  When  in  the  opening  of  this  fine 
exordium  he  addresses  himself  to  the  light,  considering  it  as 
in  some  sort  an  attribute  of  God,  he  evidently  speaks  under 
an  impression  of  such  awe  and  reverence,  as  could  only  be  felt 
by  a  mind  habituated  to  divine  contemplation.  When  after 
wards,  alluding  to  his  constant  and  regular  study  of  the  divine 
writers,  he  says  so  musically — 

But  chief 

Thee,  Sion  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit — 

knowing  that  this  was  not  a  gratis  dictum  for  embellishment- 
sake  merely,  much  less  the  language  of  ostentation,  and  that 
Milton  was  in  truth,  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  frequently 
occupied  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  we  respect  and  honour  him 
for  the  just  and  manly  avowal  of  it ;  and  taking  this  acknow 
ledged  fact  with  us,  are  convinced  that  when,  in  the  close  of 
all,  he  prays  for  spiritual  illumination,  he  asks  it,  not  because 
it  suited  his  poetical  occasions  to  finish  with  a  prayer,  but  be 
cause  he  really  wished  it,  and  hoped  also  to  obtain  it. 

It  ought  likewise  to  be  observed,  for  the  honour  of  the  Bible, 
that  to  his  firm  belief  of  it,  and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
it,  this  divine  poet,  and  truly  such,  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  the  style  and  sentiments, 
as  for  the  matter  of  his  poem. 
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LUTE  70.  and  Satan  there. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  he  left  him,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  book,  weighing  his  spread  wings  at  leisure  to  be 
hold,  &c. 

LINE  84.     Wide  interrupt. 

Interrupt  is  a  substantive  of  Milton's  creation,  who  when 
the  current  language  failed  him,  coined  for  his  own  use,  and 
always  well  and  wisely. 

LINE  91.     If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or  worse, 
By  some  false  guile  pervert. 

The  poet  considers  man's  apostasy  as  worse  than  his  des 
truction  would  have  been,  because  he  became  by  it  involved  in 
the  guilt  of  his  enemy,  and  a  partaker  of  his  rebellion. 

LINE  96.  whose  fault  ? 

Whose  but  his  own  ? 

See  Isaiah,  v.  3.  "  And  now,  0  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  men  of  Judah,  judge  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my 
vineyard. 

What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have 
not  done  in  it  ?" 

LINE  129.     The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 
By  the  first  he  means  the  angelic  sort,  and  gives  the  most 
probable  reason,  why  man  was  considered  as  an   object  of 
mercy,  while  it  was  denied  to  the  apostate  angels. 

LINE  134.     But  mercy  first  and  last. 

The  words  first  and  last  may  either  refer  to  the  promise  of 
a  Saviour  given  in  the  garden,  and  to  the  consummation  of 
all  things,  or  they  may  respect  the  original  purpose  of  God  to 
show  mercy,  and  the  subsequent  application  of  it. 

We  have  in  this  speech,  not  the  divinity  of  the  schools,  but 
that  of  the  Scripture.  Here  are  no  subtleties  to  puzzle 
the  reader,  no  webs  of  sophistry  to  entangle  him.  The  fore 
knowledge  of  God  in  Milton's  opinion  of  it,  fetters  not  the 
will  of  man.  Man  \i  not  represented  here  as  the  blind  and 
impotent  slave  of  an  irresistible  destiny,  but  as  endowed  with 
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that  high  and  rational  privilege  of  option,  which  alone  renders 
him  an  accountable  creature,  and  which  is  therefore  the  very 
basis  of  God's  right  to  judge  him. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  this  speech,  it  is  as  un 
exceptionable  as  the  matter  of  it.  The  expressions  are  nervous, 
and  notwithstanding  the  abstruseness  of  the  subject,  beauti 
fully  clear.  The  lines  are  also  harmonious,  nor  is  the  great 
poet  less  apparent  in  such  a  passage  as  this  than  in  the  most 
flowery  description.  Let  it  be  tried  by  Horace's  rule  ;  divest 
it  of  measure,  cast  the  words  into  their  natural  order,  do  what 
you  please  with  it,  you  can  never  make  it  prose. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  short  comment  upon  it,  without 
adverting  for  a  moment  to  a  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  which  for  the 
flippancy  of  it,  considering  whom  it  censures,  it  might  be 
wished  that  he  never  had  written  ;  that  line  in  which  he 
charges  Milton  with  making 

God  the  Father  turn  a  school  divine. 

The  doctrines  here  agitated,  and  in  the  other  speeches  which 
Milton  ascribes  to  the  two  first  persons  in  the  Trinity  (as  Mr. 
Addisonwell  observes)  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  on  the  fall  of 
man,  and  Mr.  Pope  must  have  been  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  schoolmen  to  have  asserted  that  in  Milton's  manner  of 
handling  those  doctrines,  there  is  any  thing  that  resembles 
theirs. 


142.     Love  without  end,  and  without  measure  grace. 

The  former  half  of  the  verse  has  a  near  affinity  to  that  ex 
pression  in  Jeremiah  —  I  have  loved  theewith  an  everlasting  love, 
and  the  latter  half  of  it  to  that  of  the  apostle  Paul  —  Where 
sin  has  abounded,  grace  has  much  more  abounded.  We  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  abundance  of  sin,  and  there 
fore  can  easily  conceive  that  if  grace  has  abounded  still  more, 
it  must  be  without  measure. 

,        LIXE  1C6. 

The  reader  may  observe  how  judiciously  this  speech  is  ac 
commodated  to  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  advo 
cate  and  intercessor  of  our  fallen  race.  From  beginning  to 
end,  it  reasons,  pleads,  and  argues  on  the  side  of  man,  and 
has  in  it  much  of  the  spirit  and  the  manner  of  the  intercession 

a.  c.  —  4.  E  E 
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used  by  Moses  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God  from  the  people, 
when  they  murmured  at  the  report  of  the  Spies.  See  Num 
bers  xiv.  13. 

LINE  174.     Yet  not  of  will  in  him. 

"  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy."  Romans  ix.  16. 

LINE  183.     Some  I  have  chosen  of  peculiar  grace,  fyc. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this  opinion  (the  Editor  is 
speaking  of  Dr.  Newton's  note)  becomes  entitled  to  the 
honourable  appellation  of  moderate  Calvinism.  It  supposes 
as  much  partiality  to  be  shown  in  the  distribution  of  grace,  as 
is  usually  charged  on  Calvinism  of  any  description ;  some  to 
be  saved  infallibly,  and  others  to  be  left  to  a  peradventure. 
But  the  Scripture  when  it  speaks  of  those,  who  shall  be  saved, 
and  of  the  means,  by  which  their  salvation  shall  be  accom 
plished,  holds  out  the  same  hope  to  every  man,  and  asserts  the 
same  communications  of  light  and  strength  to  be  necessary  in 
all  cases  equally. 

LINE  196.     Light  after  light. 

"  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  Proverbs  iv.  18. 

LINE  200.     But  hard  be  hardened. 

"  Yet  they  would  not  hear — But  the  word  of  the  Lord  was 
unto  them,  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little, 
and  there  a  little  ;  that  they  might  go,  and  fall  backward, 
and  be  broken,  and  snared,  and  taken."  Isaiah  xxviii.  12,  13. 

LINE  210.     Die  he,  or  justice  must. 

That  such  a  propitiation  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
make  the  salvation  of  man  consist  with  the  honour  of  God's 
justice,  is  evident  from  Romans  iii.  25,  26. 

"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  : — that  he 
might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him,  which  believeth  in 
Jesus." 

The  reader,  however,  since  all  are  not  conversant  enough 
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with  Scripture  to  know  it,  is  to  be  admonished,  that  the  en 
suing  reference  of  this  arduous  enterprise  to  the  angels,  is  a 
mere  poetical  fiction.  Christ  is  always  mentioned  there,  as 
the  only  possible  substitute,  because  he  alone  was  worthy. 

LIKE  233.  he  her  aid 

Can  never  seek. 

"  I  was  found  of  them,  that  sought  me  not,  I  was  made 
manifest  unto  them,  that  asked  not  after  me."  Rom.  x.  20. 

It  is  certain  that,  till  assisted  by  grace,  there  is  nothing 
about  which  the  heart  of  man  concerns  itself  so  little,  as  how 
he  shall  obtain  it. 

The  very  prayer  for  grace,  if  it  be  sincere  and  fervent,  im 
plies  the  previous  communication  of  it. 

LUTE  245.  and  am  his  due. 

Due  by  voluntary  stipulation  to  stand  in  the  offender's  place, 
not  otherwise. 

LIKE  260.     Then  with  the  multitude  of  my  redeemed. 

"  Behold  I,  and  the  children,  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  to 
me."  Isaiah  viii.  18. 

Which  words  the  apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
expressly  gives  to  the  Redeemer.  See  Hebrews  xi.  13. 

LINE  276.     My  sole  complacence  ! 

In  whom  alone  I  am  well  pleased.  Whose  obedience  unto 
death  is  the  sole  efficient  cause  of  my  reconcilement  to  guilty 
man. 

LIKE  278.     Though  last  created  ;  that  for  him  I  spare. 

The  word  that  must  here  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  be 
cause.  Thou  knowest  how  dear  he  is  to  me,  because  to  save 
him  I  spare  thee  from  my  bosom. 

LIKE  290.  thy  merit 

Imputed. 

Faith  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Son  of  man,  as  the  in 
strument  and  means  of  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God, 
is  itself  considered  as  righteousness,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 

E  E  2 
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faith  it  is,  that  creatures,  unrighteous  in  themselves,  are  yet 
accepted.     See  Corinthians  i.  30. 

"  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemp 
tion." 

LINE  305.     Because  thou  hast,  $T. 

Through  this  whole  period  ending  at  line  322,  the  poet 
builds  on  that  passage  of  Psalm  xlv.  b,  7. 

"  A  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom. 

"  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity  ;  there 
fore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows." 

LINE  34 1 .     God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  the  close  of  these  admirable  speeches. 
as  admirable  for  their  sound  divinity,  as  for  the  perspicuity 
with  which  it  is  expressed,  to  allow  ourselves  a  moment's  pause 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  short  retrospect  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  them. 

Man  in  the  beginning,  is  placed  in  a  probationary  state  and 
made  the  arbiter  of  his  own  destiny.  By  his  own  fault  he 
forfeits  happiness  both  for  himself  and  for  his  descendants. 
But  mercy  interposes  for  his  restoration.  That  mercy  is  re 
presented  as  perfectly  free,  as  vouchsafed  to  the  most  un 
worthy  ;  to  creatures  so  entirely  dead  in  sin,  as  to  be  destitute 
even  of  a  sense  of  their  need  of  it,  and  consequently  too  stupid 
ever  to  ask  it.  They  are  also  as  poor  as  they  are  unfeeling, 
and  were  it  possible  that  they  could  affect  themselves  with  a 
just  sense  and  apprehension  of  their  lapsed  condition,  have  no 
compensation  to  offer  to  their  offended  Maker,  nothing  with 
which  they  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  justice,  in  short, 
no  atonement.  In  this  ruinous  state  of  their  affairs,  and  when 
all  hope  of  reconciliation  seems  lost  for  ever,  the  Son  of  God 
voluntarily  undertakes  for  them :  undertakes  to  become  the 
Son  of  Man  also,  and  to  suffer  in  Man's  stead  the  penalty 
annexed  for  his  transgression.  In  consequence  of  this  self- 
substitution  Christ  becomes  the  federal  head  of  his  church, 
and  the  sole  author  of  salvation  to  his  people.  As  Adam's  sin 
was  imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  the  faultless  obedience  of  the 
s-econd  Adam  is  imputed  to  all,  who,  in  the  great  concern  of 
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justification,  shall  renounce  their  own  obedience  as  imperfect, 
and  therefore  incompetent. 

The  sentence  is  thus  reversed  as  to  all  believers,  "  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  Victory," — the  Saviour  presents  the  re 
deemed  before  the  throne  of  the  eternal  Father,  in  whose 
countenance  no  longer  any  symptom  of  displeasure  appears 
against  them,  but  their  joy  and  peace  are  thenceforth  perfect. 
The  general  resurrection  takes  place,  the  saints  are  made  asses 
sors  with  Christ  in  the  judgement  both  of  men  and  angels, 
the  new  heaven  and  earth,  the  destined  habitation  of  the  just, 
succeed  ;  the  Son  of  God,  his  whole  undertaking  accomplished, 
surrenders  the  kingdom  to  his  Father,  and  God  becomes  All 
in  All. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  among  these  doctrines  there  are  some, 
which  in  modem  times  have  been  charged  with  novelty  ;  but, 
how  new  they  are  Milton  is  a  witness. 
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THE   FOLLOWING 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  HIS  HARES 

WAS  INSEBTED  BY  COWPEB   IN    THE    GENTLEMAN  8 
MAGAZINE. 

IN  the  year  1774,  being  much  indisposed  both  in  mind  and 
body,  incapable  of  diverting  myself  either  with  company  or 
books,  and  yet  in  a  condition  that  made  some  diversion  neces 
sary,  I  was  glad  of  any  thing  that  would  engage  my  attention, 
without  fatiguing  it.  The  children  of  a  neighbour-  of  mine 
had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a  plaything ;  it  was  at  that  time 
about  three  months  old.  Understanding  better  how  to  tease 
the  poor  creature  than  to  feed  it,  and  soon  becoming  weary  of 
their  charge,  they  readily  consented  that  their  father,  who  saw 
it  pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to  my 
acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  under 
my  protection,  perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of  such  an 
animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  I  should  find  just  that 
sort  of  employment  which  my  case  required.  It  was  soon 
known  among  the  neighbours  that  *I  was  pleased  with  the  pre 
sent,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  as 
many  leverets  offered  to  me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock. 
I  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I  gave  them — Puss, 
Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two  feminine  appella 
tives,  I  must  inform  you,  that  they  were  all  males.  Immediately 
commencing  carpenter,  I  built  them  houses  to  sleep  in ;  each 
had  a  separate  apartment,  so  contrived  that  their  ordure  would 
pass  through  the  bottom  of  it ;  an  earthen  pan  placed  under 
each  received  whatsoever  fell,  which  being  duly  emptied  and 
washed,  they  were  thus  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  In 
the  daytime  they  had  the  range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night  retired 
each  to  his  own  bed,  never  intruding  into  that  of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my  lap,  raise 
himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from  my  tem 
ples.  He  would  suffer  me  to  take  him  up,  and  to  carry  him 
about  in  my  arms,  and  has  more  than  once  fallen  fast  asleep 
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upon  my  kiiee.  He  was  ill  three  days,  during  which  time  I 
nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from  his  fellows,  that  they  might 
not  molest  him,  (for,  like  many  other  wild  animals,  they  per 
secute  one  of  their  own  species  that  is  sick),  and  by  constant 
care,  and  trying  him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to 
perfect  health.  No  creature  could  be  more  grateful  than  my 
patient  after  his  recovery  ;  a  sentiment  which  he  most  signifi 
cantly  expressed  by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back  of  it,  then 
the  palm,  then  every  finger  separately,  then  between  all  the 
fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  part  of  it  unsaluted  ;  a  cere 
mony  which  he  never  performed  but  once  again  upon  a  similar 
occasion.  Finding  him  extremely  tractable,  I  made  it  my  cus 
tom  to  carry  him  always  after  breakfast  into  the  garden,  where 
he  hid  himself  generally  under  the  leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine, 
sleeping  or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening  ;  in  the  leaves  also  of 
that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  had  not  long  habit 
uated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  he  began  to  be  im 
patient  for  the  return  of  the  tune  when  he  might  enjoy  it.  He 
would  invite  me  to  the  garden  by  drumming  upon  my  knee, 
and  by  a  look  of  such  expression,  as  it  was  not  possible  to 
misinterpret.  If  this  rhetoric  did  not  immediately  succeed, 
he  would  take  the  skirt  of  my  coat  between  his  teeth,  and  pull 
it  with  all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
tamed,  the  shyness  of  his  nature  was  done  away,  and  on  the 
whole  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms,  which  I  have  not 
room  to  enumerate,  that  he  was  happier  in  human  society  than 
when  shut  up  with  his  natural  companions. 

Not  so  Tiney  ;  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  had  not  the 
least  effect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sickness  had  an  equal 
share  of  my  attention ;  but  if  after  his  recovery  I  took  the 
liberty  to  stroke  him,  he  would  grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet, 
spring  forward,  and  bite.  He  was  however  very  entertaining 
in  his  way ;  even  his  surliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his 
play  he  preserved  such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  performed  his 
feats  with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had 
an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  and  whose  death 
was  occasioned  by  his  being  turned  into  his  box,  which  had 
been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp,  was  a  hare  of  great  hu 
mour  and  drollery.  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage  ;  Tiney 
was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and  Bess  had  a  courage  and  conn- 
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dence  that  made  him  tame  from  the  beginning.  I  always  ad 
mitted  them  into  the  parlour  after  supper,  when  the  carpet 
affording  their  feet  a  firm  hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound, 
and  play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess,  being  remarkably 
strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest,  and  proved 
himself  the  Vestris  of  the  party.  One  evening  the  cat,  being 
in  the  room,  had  the  hardiness  to  pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an 
indignity  which  he  resented  by  drumming  upon  her  back  with 
such  violence  that  the  cat  was  happy  to  escape  from  under  his 
paws,  and  hide  herself. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  character  of  his 
own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  and  their  countenances  were  so 
expressive  of  that  character,  that,  when  I  looked  only  on  the 
face  of  either,  I  immediately  knew  which  it  was.  It  is  said 
that  a  shepherd,  however  numerous  his  flock,  soon  becomes  so 
familiar  with  their  features,  that  he  can,  by  that  indication 
only,  distinguish  each  from  all  the  rest ;  and  yet,  to  a  common 
observer,  the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not 
that  the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  countenances 
would  be  discoverable  in  hares,  and  am  persuaded  that  among 
a  thousand  of  them  no  two  could  be  found  exactly  similar ;  a 
circumstance  little  suspected  by  those  who  have  not  had  op 
portunity  to  observe  it.  These  creatures  have  a  singular  saga 
city  in  discovering  the  minutest  alteration  that  is  made  in  the 
place  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  instantly  apply  their 
nose  to  the  examination  of  a  new  object.  A  small  hole  being 
burnt  in  the  carpet,  it  was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that 
patch  in  a  moment  underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny.  They 
seem  too  to  be  very  much  directed  by  the  smell  in  the  choice  of 
their  favourites  :  to  some  persons,  though  they  saw  them  daily, 
they  could  never  be  reconciled,  and  would  even  scream  when 
they  attempted  to  touch  them  ;  but  a  miller  coming  in  engaged 
their  affections  at  once  ;  his  powdered  coat  had  charms  that 
were  irresistible.  It  is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaint 
ance  with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold 
the  sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence ;  he  little  knows 
what  amiable  creatures  he  persecutes,  of  what  gratitude  they 
are  capable,  how  cheerful  they  are  in  their  spirits,  what  en 
joyment  they  have  of  life,  and  that,  impressed  as  they  seem 
with  a  peculiar  dread  of  man,  it  is  only  because  man  gives 
them  peculiar  cause  for  it. 
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That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  just  give  a  short  summary 
of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit  them  best. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  graze,  but  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their  staple ;  they  seem 
rather  to  use  it  medicinally,  soon  quitting  it  for  leaves  of 
almost  any  kind.  Sowthistle,  dandelion,  and  lettuce,  are  their 
favourite  vegetables,  especially  the  last.  I  discovered  by  acci 
dent  that  fine  white  sand  is  in  great  estimation  with  them  ;  I 
suppose  as  a  digestive.  It  happened,  that  I  was  cleaning  a 
birdcage  when  the  hares  were  with  me  ;  I  placed  a  pot  filled 
with  such  sand  upon  the  floor,  which  being  at  once  directed 
to  by  strong  instinct,  they  devoured  voraciously ;  since  that 
time  I  have  generally  taken  care  to  see  them  well  supplied 
with  it.  They  account  green  corn  a  delicacy,  both  blade  and 
stalk,  but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat :  straw  of  any  kind,  espe 
cially  wheat-straw,  is  another  of  their  dainties  ;  they  will  feed 
greedily  upon  oats,  but  if  furnished  with  clean  straw  never 
want  them  ;  it  serves  them  also  for  a  bed,  and,  if  shaken  up 
daily,  will  be  kept  sweet  and  dry  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  do  not  indeed  require  aromatic  herbs,  but  will  eat  a 
small  quantity  of  them  with  great  relish,  and  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  plant  called  musk  ;  they  seem  to  resemble  sheep 
in  this,  that,  if  their  pasture  be  too  succulent,  they  are  very 
subject  to  the  rot ;  to  prevent  which,  I  always  made  bread 
their  principal  nourishment,  and,  filling  a  pan  with  it  cut  into 
small  squares,  placed  it  every  evening  in  their  chambers,  for 
they  feed  only  at  evening  and  in  the  night ;  during  the  winter, 
when  vegetables  were  not  to  be  got,  I  mingled  this  mess  of 
bread  with  shreds  of  carrot,  adding  to  it  the  rind  of  apples  cut 
extremely  thin ;  for,  though  they  are  fond  of  the  paring,  the 
apple  itself  disgusts  them.  These  however  not  being  a  suffi 
cient  substitute  for  the"  juice  of  summer  herbs,  they  must  at 
this  time  be  supplied  with  water ;  but  so  placed,  that  they 
cannot  overset  it  into  their  beds.  I  must  not  omit,  that  occa 
sionally  they  are  much  pleased  with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and  of 
common  brier,  eating  even  the  very  wood  when  it  is  of  con 
siderable  thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young ;  Tiney  lived  to  be  nine  years 
old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  think,  of  some  hurt  in 
his  loins  by  a  fall ;  Puss  is  still  living,  and  has  just  completed 
his  tenth  year,  discovering  no  signs  of  decay,  nor  even  of  age, 
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except  that  he  has  grown  more  discreet  and  less  frolicsome 
than  he  was.  I  cannot  conclude  without  observing,  that  I 
have  lately  introduced  a  dog  to  his  acquaintance,  a  spaniel  that 
had  never  seen  a  hare  to  a  hare  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel. 
I  did  it  with  great  caution,  but  there  was  no  real  need  of  it. 
Puss  discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least  symp 
tom  of  hostility.  There  is  therefore,  it  should  seem,  no 
natural  antipathy  between  dog  and  hare,  but  the  pursuit  of 
the  one  occasions  the  flight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog  pur 
sues  because  he  is  trained  to  it ;  they  eat  bread  at  the  same 
time  out  of  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all  respects  sociable  and 
friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject,  did  I  not  add, 
that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  them,  that  they  are 
iDdefatigably  nice  in  keeping  themselves  clean,  for  which  pur 
pose  nature  has  furnished  them  with  a  brush  under  each  foot; 
and  that  they  are  never  infested  by  any  vermin. 

May  28,  1784. 

MEMORANDUM  FOUND  AMONG  ME.    COWPEfl's  PAPERS. 

Tuesday,  March  9,  1786. 

THIS  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  years  eleven  months. 
He  died  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  of  mere  old  age,  and 
apparently  without  pain. 
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on  Milton's  blank  verse,  iii.  351. 

[1787.]  Jan.  3,  Homer's  lists  of 
killed  and  wounded ;  letters  from 
strangers  complimenting  him,  iii. 
377 — Sept.  22,  apprehension  that 
he  may  not  be  able  to  complete 
his  translation,  iii.  391 — Dec.  4, 
the  first  lines  of  Homer  the  most 
difficult  to  translate,  iii.  408. 

[1788.]  Jan.  5,  revision  of  his 
translation,  iii.  418 — March  19, 
few  who  read  his  translation  will 
be  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  iv.  10 
— June  17,  the  slave  trade  not  a 
subject  on  which  he  can  willingly 
bring  himself  to  write  verses,  iv. 
27 — Oct.  30,  visit  to  Chicheley, 
wishes  that  it  were  more  accessible 
from  Weston,  iv.  53. 

[1789.]  Jan.  29,  Homer  the  cause 
of  his  neglecting  his  correspon 
dents,  iv.  63 — June  16,  congratu 
lating  him  on  his  marriage,  iv.  85 
— winter  like  a  backbitei,  iv.  98 
— remarks  on  Villoison,  iv.  99. 

[1790.]  June  22,  serpents  and 
ants,  ir.  134 — Dec.  1,  progress  in 
the  press;  the  laureatship,  iv.  153. 

[1791.]  Jan.  4,  his  fears  of  Jan 
uary,  iv.  158— Feb.  26,  blank 
verse  the  English  heroic,  iv.  164 
— March  18,  an  expression  of  re 
ligious  hope,  iv.  171 — May  2,  a 
Monday  letter;  Milton's  Latin 
poems,  iv.  1 78 — Aug.  2,  in  better 
spirits  than  usual,  iv.  200 — Sept. 
21,  Homer;  question  concerning 
an  allusion  in  one  of  Milton's 
Latin  poems,  iv.  207 — Oct.  25, 
pleasures  received  from  his  visit, 
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iv.  210 — Dec.  5,  remarks  on  Ho-: Bell,  his  edition  of  the  poets,  i.  318. 
mer  considered,  iv.  215.  j  Benefactions,  a  poem  in  Shenstone's 


[1792.]  Feb.  14,  limits  of  a  com 
mentator's  province,  iv.  219 — 
June  7,  declining  an  invitation  for 
himself  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  which 
her  illness  rendered  it  impossible 
to  accept,  iv.  254 — June  28,  Mrs. 
Unwin's  illness ;  good  effects  of 
electricity  in  her  case,  iv.  260 — 
Nov.  8,  motives  for  his  visit  to 
Eartham,  iv.  286. 

[1793.]  March  4,  thoughaWhig, 
agrees  with  him  in  sentiments 
concerning  the  French,  iv.  305 — 
May  4,  condolence  on  the  death 
of  a  brother,  iv.  313 — Nov.  10, 
thanks  for  his  aid  in  Hurdis's 
election ;  political  fears,  iv.  340. 

Baker,  remarks  on  his  chronicle,  iii 
396 ;  iv.  284. 

Ballads,  Cowper's,  on  the  slave  trade, 
i.  479 — his  political,  i.  62 — re 
marks  on  English,  iii.  36,  37 — 
opinions  concerning,  on  the  slave 
trade,  iv.  34,  35. 

Balloons,  Cowper  quite  charmed  with 
the  discovery  of,  iii.  45 — his  antici 
pations  of  travellingin,iii.56 — spe 
culations  on,iii.  63, 64, 168 — ascent 
of,  iii.  133 — travellers  in  a,  iii 
160. 

Barclay,  his  Argenis,  iii.  384. 

Barham  (Mr.1) remarks  on,  ii  295,384. 

Bates  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  the  pre 
face,  ii.  364. 

Battison  (Mrs.  L.)  iv.  351. 

Bean  (Rev.  Mr.)  appointed  to  the  vi 
carage  of  Olney,  i  412 — Cowper's 
description  of,  i.  413;  iv.  10 — 
arrival  of,  at  Olney,  iv.  3 — notable 
journey  to  Oxford,  iv.  16 — his 
character,  iv.  26 — attempts  a  re- 


manner,  i.  419. 

Bentley  (Dr.)  ii.  254,  255. 

(Elizabeth,)    remarks     on   her 

poems,  iv.  172. 

Berkhamstead,  Cowper  born  in  the 
rectory  of,  i.  1 — remarkable  in 
English  history,  16. — once  a  royal 
residence,  remarks  on,  iv.  58. 

Biographia  Britannica,  remarks  on, 
ii.  277  ;  iii.  17 

Blackmore,  his  Creation,  i.  312. 

Blair  (Dr.)  his  character,  iii.  99,  103 
— observations  on  his  lectures,  iii. 
99,  100,  101,  103. 

Boar's  Head,  the,  a  carol  on  bringing 
in,  iii.  444. 

Bodham  (Mrs.)  the  only  portrait  of 
Cowper's  mother  in  possession  of, 
i.  436;  iv.  113 — sends  it  to  him, 
i.  437 — his  reply  to,  on  the  recep 
tion  of  it,  i.  438  ;  iv.  114 — is  in 
vited  to  Weston,  ib. 

Letters,  [1790.]  Feb.  27,  recol 
lections  of  his  mother,  and  re 
membrances  of  other  maternal  re 
lations,  i.  437 — June  29,  written 
in  expectation  of  a  visit  from  her, 
iv.  135— Sept.  9,  regret  that  her 
proposed  visit  is  deferred,  iv.  142 
— Nov.  21,  her  cousin  Johnson's 
diffidence,  iv.  150. 

[1791.]  July  7,  aletter  forgotten; 
apologies  needless,  iv.  194. 

[1792.]  June  4,  on  the  delay  of 
his  cousin  Johnson's  ordination, 
iv.  250. 

Boswell,  remarks  on  his  tour,  iv.  82. 

Bourne  (Vincent)  his  poems,  ii.  224, 
326;  iv.  56 — character  and  de 
scription  of,  iv.  56 — remarks  on 
a  line  in  his  Latin  poems,  iii.  121. 


formation   of  manners   at   Olney,  j  Broomers,  New,   Mr.    Coleridge    on 
iv.  32 — his  exertions  for  suppress-j     the,  in  public  schools,  i.  453. 
ing  public  houses,  iv.  45.  .Browne  (Hawkins)    Cowper   uncon- 

Beattie    (Dr.)  character   of,  and  his      scious  that   one   of  his   most  re- 


poems,  ii.  452 ;  iii.  98,   103 — re 
marks  on  his  lectures,  ib. 


markable  lines  was  borrowed  from, 
iv  80. 
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Brown  (Moses)  an  account  of,  as  a 
poet  and  divine,  i.  167 — remarks 
of,  on  his  family,  ii.  378. 

Browne  (Simon)  his  hirth,  i.  219 — 
results  of  his  deep  melancholy,  i. 
220 — his  publications  while  under 
delusions,  ib. — description  of  him 
self  and  object  of  his  dedication, 
ib.  221  —  resemblance  and  diffe 
rence  of  his  case  to  Cowper's,  i. 
223 ;  ii.  417— his  death,  i.  223. 

Brydone's  Travels  .remarks  on,  ii.  223. 

Buchanan  (Rev.  Mr.)  suggests  the 
poem  of  the  Four  Ages,  iv.  180, 
189. 

Letters  to,  [1791.]  May  11,  pro 
mising  to  undertake  a  poem  on 
the  Four  Ages,  iv.  180. 

[1 795.]  Describing  his  residence 
and  asking  for  news  from  Weston, 
ii.  125. 

Bull  (Rev.  William)  is  introduced  to 
Cowper,i.  186 — description  of  him, 
i.  261 ;  iii.  29 — Cowper's  remarks 
on  his  own  case  in  reply  to,  i.  262 
— bis  exposition  of  Mr.  Scott's 
anxiety,  ii.  369 — pleased  with  the 
praise  of,  ii.  423 — expression  of 
friendship  to,  ii.  441 — thanks  for 
his  advice,  ib. — the  reason  of  his 
love  to,  ii.  444 — visits  him,  iii.  46 
— his  nook  for  meditation,  ib. — 
his  refractory  pupils,  iii.  110 — the 
friend  whom  he  consults  upon  any 
difficulty  in  his  translation,  iii.  249. 
Letters  to,  [1782.]  March  24, 
utility  his  aim  in  writing ;  invita 
tion  to  Olney,  ii.  421 — Tuesday 
morning ;  thanks  for  books,  ib. — 
June — ,lines  from  the  snuff  -i)ox  put ! 
to  infamous  uses,  ii.  430— Aug. 
14,  Madam  Guyon,  ii.  440 — Oct. 
27,  expressions  of  friendship ;  his 
own  hopeless  state,  ii.  446' — Nov. 
5,  a  cordial  invitation,  ii.  450. 

[1783.]  March  7,  on  the  peace; 
Highlanders,  iii.  10 — June  3,  to 
bacco  ;  a  promise  acknowledged  to 
send  him  every  thing  he  wrote,  iii. 


24 — June  20,  verses  enclosed,  iii. 
30 — June  27,  wishing  him  a  plea 
sant  journey,  ib. — Aug.  3,  thunder 
storms ;  Madame  Guyon,  iii.  34 — 
(Undated)  Greenhouse;  the  Sofa 
ended,  but  not  finished,  iii.  35. 

[1784.]  Feb.  22,  hard  winter ; 
progress  of  the  Task,  iii.  80 — Nov. 
8,  communicating  the  purport  of 
his  Tirocinium,  iii.  152. 

[1785.]  June  13,  a  note  on  the 
occasion  of  his  child's  illness,iii.l92. 

[1788.]  May  25,  refusing,  on 
account  of  his  own  state  of  mind, 
to  write  a  hymn,  iv.  22. 

[1789.]  March  6,  on  his  return 
from  a  long  journey  without  any 
improvement  in  his  health,  iv.  72. 

[1790.]  Sept.  8,  Homer  sent 
that  day  to  London,  iv.  142 — Nov. 

I,  a  note  of  thanks,  iv.  150. 
[1791.]    July   27,  Birmingham 

riots :  a  wager  to  be  determined 

in  the  next  world,  iv.  199. 

[1792.]  July  25,  portrait :  time 

for  the  journey  fixed,  iv.  265. 
Bunbury,  his  propagation  of  a  lie,  iii. 

422. 
Burns,  remarks  on  his  poetry,  iii. 

383,  385. 

Burrows  (Mr.)  iii.  301,  302. 
Butler,  nature  of  his  poetry,  i.  304. 

Cambridge,  Cowper  summoned  to,  by 
letter,  i.  47 ;  ii.  212 — he  wants 
money  for  his  journey  thither,  ii. 
212 — subscriptions,  remarks  on,  iv. 
166,  167. 

Canaan, Dwight's Conquest  of,  iv.355. 

Caraccioli,  Cowper  proposes  to  trans 
late  a  work  of,  iii.  83 — intention  of 
translating  abandoned,  iii.  86 — 
character  of  his  style,  iii.  90 — 
remarks  on,  iii.  440,  441. 

Carwardine  (Rev.  Mr.)  Letters  to, 
[1792.]  May  28,  thanks  for  pre 
senting  his  poems  to  the  Chan 
cellor's  daughter,  iv.  249 — Juiie 

II,  Hay  ley's  interview  with  the 
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Chancellor ;  Thurlow's  secret  be 
nevolence,  iv.  257 — July  27,  re 
specting  their  meeting  on  the  road, 
iv.  266 

Castaway,  Cowper's  last  orignal 
poem,  ii.  151. 

Chapman  (Mr.)  Cowper  articled  to, 
L  15. 

remarks    on    his    Homer   and 

poetry,  iv.  366,  367. 

Charles  I.,  opinions  concerning,  ii. 
403. 

Chaucer,  his  versification  rhythmi 
cal,  i.  297. 

Chicheley,  visit  to,  and  remarks  on, 
iv.  51,  52. 

Churches,  country,  state  of,  and  re 
marks  on,  iv.  381  to  384. 

Churchey  (Mr.)  Letters  to,  [1786.] 
Dec.  13,  Cowper  advises  him  to 
publish  his  poems  if  he  can  afford 
to  be  a  loser  by  the  publication, 
iii.  370. 

[1790.]  Dec.  24,  grieved  and 
angry  at  the  treatment  which 
Churchey  has  received  from  the 
reviewers,  iv.  156. 

Churchill,  his  birth  and  education, 
i.  48— ordained  to  a  curacy  in 
Somersetshire,  ib.  ; — succeeds  his 
father  in  the  curacy  of  St.  John's, 
Westminster,  i.  50 — compounds 
with  his  creditors,  and  is  assisted 
by  Dr.  Lloyd,  i.  51,  52 — separa 
tion  from  his  wife,  ib. ;  his  Ros- 
ciad,  i.  53,  54 — his  Apology,  i.  55 
— his  Night,  i.  56 — concerned  in 
the  North  Briton,  i.  56,  57 — his 
popularity,  i.  58 — his  opinions  of 
the  care  which  poetry  requires,  i. 
459 — resigns  his  cure  and  lives 
with  a  mistress,  i.  59 — his  re 
morse,  i.  61 — boasts  of  his  own 
constitution,  i.  63,  458 — Cowper's 
admiration  of  and  remarks  on  his 
poetry,  i.  61:  350,  351— his  death, 
i.  74 — his  last  poem,  i.  324 — his 
epitaph  :  monument  at  Sanham,  i. 
325 — dedication  of  his  sermons  to 


Warburtoii,  i.  327 — his  hatred  of 
Pope,  i.  329,  472— depreciated 
after  death,  i.  330. 

Club,  the  Nonsense,  Cowper  a  mem 
ber  of,  i.  26 — remarks  on,  i.  34, 
36,  46,  456  ;  iii.  327. 

Cogshall  (Dr.  James)  of  New  York, 
Cowper's  interchange  of  religious 
books  with,  iv.  311. 

Letter  to,  [1791.]  June  15, 
thanks  for  a  present  of  books  from 
New  York,  iv.  186. 

Coleman  (Richard)  iv.  262. 

Collins,  Cowper's  observations  on,  i. 
320 ;  iii.  92 — opinions  concerning 
his  Odes,  i.  321. 

Colman  (George)  his  birth,  family, 
and  education,  i.  31,  32 — one  of 
the  original  proprietors  of  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  i.  34 — his 
friendship  and  association  with 
Bonnell  Thornton,  i.  32,  40,  4b— 
his  opinion  of  Cowper's  transla 
tion  of  Homer,  iii.  313 — remarks 
on,  i.  32,  35,  46,  232,  406 ;  ii. 
187  ;  iii.  196,  327. 

Connoisseur,  the,  Cowper  a  contributor 
to,  i.  32 — his  papers  in,  i.  456 ; 
iv.  369,  373,  377,  380,  384. 

Cook  (Captain)  remarks  on  his  last 
voyage,  iii.  134 ;  observations  OB 
his  death,  iii.  142. 

Cooper  (Rev.  E.)  extract  from  the 
Elbow  Chair  by,  i.  453. 

Cotton  (Dr.)  Cowper  placed  under 
his  care,  i.  97 — remains  with  him 
after  his  recovery,  i.  102 — his  cha 
racter  and  writings,  i.  103 ;  iii. 
137 — treats  him  with  great  ten 
derness,  i.  104 — is  anxious  to 
settle  his  account  with,  ii.  187 — a 
near  relation  under  the  care  of,  ii. 
210. 

Courtenay  (Mr.)  iv.  230. 
—  (Mrs.)  Letters  to,  [1792.] 
Aug.  12,  account  of  the  journey; 
Weston  will  not  be  less  dear  to 
him  when  he  returns,  iv.  268 — 
Aug.  25,  time  for  their  return 
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fixed,  iv.  271— Sept.  10,  he  fears 
that  the  French  will  prove  them 
selves  incapable  of  freedom,  iv.  276. 
[1793.]  Aug.  20,  Westonnews; 
a  ball  and  robbery,  iv.  327 — Sept. 
15,  improvements  in  his  premises, 
iv.  333 — Nov.  4.  written  on  a  wet 
day ;  Hayley  at  Weston,  iv.  338. 

Cowper  (Ashley)  his  objection  to 
Cowper's  marriage  with  his  daugh- 
ter,i.22 — remarks  on,ib. — observa 
tions  on  his  old  age,  ii.  342 ;  iii. 
389  ;  iv.  27,  36— his  death,  i.  421 
— his  epitaph,  i.  423. 

(Bishop)  i.  2. 

(General)  wishes  to  make  Cow 
per  feel  the  propriety  of  observing 
a  due  economy,  i.  125  ;  iii.  252 — 
communications  between  them  re 
newed,  i.  357,  358,  359 ;  iii.  250 
— remarks  on  his  criticisms  on 
Homer,  iii.  278,  279— his  obser 
vations  concerning  Cowper's  son 
net,  iv.  23 — visit  of,  iv.  2C9,  278. 
Letter  to,  [1788.]  with  a  ballad 
on  the  Slave  Trade,  iv.  8. 

(Lady)  remarks  on  her  death, 

ii.  276. 

(Lord)  iv.  20. 

(Major)  remarks  on  his  beha 
viour  to  Cowper,  i.  124  ;  ii.  125. 

Letter  to,  [1765.]  Oct.  18, 
Huntingdon,  his  perfect  content 
ment  there,  ii.  180. 

(Miss  Theodora  Jane)  descrip 
tion  of,  i.  21 — of  her  attachment 
to  Cowper,  and  its  effects,  i.  22,  23 
— his  verses  to,  ib. ;  his  early 
poems  preserved  by,  ib. ;  her 
death,  i-  24. 

(Mrs.)  sympathises  in  his  reli 
gious  feelings,  i.  127,  128. 

Letters  to,  [1766.]  March  12, 
Pearsall's  Meditations ;  Mrs.  Un- 
win  and  her  son,  ii.  186 — April  4, 
letters  a  fruit  of  friendship ;  his 
former  and  present  religious  state, 
ii.  187— April  17,  whether  de 
parted  spirits  know  each  other,  ii. 


188— April  18,  whether  they  re 
collect  their  condition  on  earth,  ii. 
190 — Sept.  3,  necessity  of  this  be 
lief  to  his  own  comfort,  ii.  1 93 — 
Oct.  20,  manner  of  life  with  the 
Unwins,  ii.  196. 

[1767.]  March  11,  rejoicing  to 
find  her  in  accord  with  him,  ii.  199 
— March  14,  gardening;  remarks  on 
Marshall,  ii.  200— April  3,  con 
demns  himself  for  his  motive  for 
introducing  his  friend,  ii.  201 — 
July  13,  Sir.  Unwin's  death,  ii. 
204. 

[1768.]  (Undated,)  thanks  for 
intelligence  respecting  his  kindred  ; 
remarks  on  the  present  life,  ii. 
209. 

[1769.]  Aug.  31,  a  letter  of 
consolation,  ii.  211. 

[1770.]  March  31,  on  his  bro 
ther's  death,  i.  150 — June  7,  on 
the  circumstances  of  his  brother's 
death,  ii;  215. 

[1780.]  May  10,  on  the  loss  of 
her  brother  Frederick  Madan,  ii. 
254 — July  20,  on  his  own  advan 
cing  in  years ;  his  former  tacitur 
nity,  ii."  270— Aug.  31,  effects  of 
age ;  separation  from  his  kindred, 
ii.  270. 

[1781.]  Oct.  19,  drift  of  his 
poems ;  feelings  towards  the  dead, 
ii.  362. 

Cowper  (Rev.  John)  his  illness  and 
death,  i.  147,  148, 149  ;  i;.213,  214, 
215,  216— sketch  of  his  life,  i. 
152. 

—  (Sir  William)  i.  2,  3,  453. 

—  (William)  his  birth,  i.  1 — name 
of  his   family   first   mentioned   in 
1465,  tb. ;  sent  to  school  at  Mar 
ket-street,    Hertfordshire,   i.    5  — 
cruelly  treated  there  by  one  of  the 
boys,  ib. ;  placed  in  the  house  of 
an  oculist  on  account  of  a  disease 
of  the  eyes,  i.  6 — the  small  pox 
relieves  them,  ib. ;  sent  to  West 
minster  school,  tb.  ;  his  complaint 
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that  religion  had  been  neglected  in 
his  education,  i.  8 — scene  in  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  i.  10 — 
advantages  which  he  gained  at 
Westminster,  i.  12 — his  school 
fellow,  i.  13— articled  to  Mr.  Chap 
man,  i.  15 — Thurlow  his  fellow 
clerk,  i.  16 — his  idleness,  ib. ;  takes 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  i.  17 — 
first  appearance  of  his  malady,  i. 
18 — he  thinks  his  cure  superna 
tural,  i.  19 — called  to  the  bar,  i. 
20 — is  made  a  commissioner  of 
bankrupts,  i.  21 — his  first  love,  i. 
22 — remarks  on  his  madness,  i.  24 
— of  a  poetical  family,  i.  25 — his  in 
timacy  and  association  with  Joseph 
Hill,  i.  26 — his  property  nearly 
consumed,  i.  30 — in  dangerous 
company,  i.  31 — a  contributor  to 
the  Connoisseur  and  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  i.  34 — extract  from  his 
epistle  to  Lloyd,  i.  43 — his  poli 
tical  opinions,  i.  62 — his  literary 
amusements  in  the  Temple,  i.  74, 
75 — wishes  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Journals  might  die,  i.  76 — arrange 
ments  in  consequence  of  that  gen 
tleman's  death,  i.  76,  77 — his  own 
narrative  of  the  consequences,  i.  78, 
79— at  Margate,  i.  80 ;  ii.  232— 
rise  and  progress  of  his  insanity  as 
related  by  himself,  i.  81  to  97,  99, 
100,  101,  102— removed  to  an 
asylum  at  St.  Alban's,  i.  98 — his 
brother  visits  him,  i.  99— he  re 
signs  his  commissionership,  i.  105 
— his  determination  to  retire  from 
the  world,  ib. ;  his  removal  to 
Huntingdon,  i.  107 — likes  his  place 
of  abode,  i.  Ill;  ii.  169,  182— 
his  society  there,  i.  118;  ii.  176 — 
introduction  to  the  Unwin  family,  i. 
118;  ii.  178 — he  becomes  an  in 
mate  there,  i.  123;  ii.  185— his 
manner  of  life,  i.  135  ;  ii.  196, 
203 — declines  the  honorary  office 
of  lecturer  at  Lyon's  Inn,  i.  135  ;  ii. 
185 — state  of  his  finances,!.  136 ;  ii. 
s.  c.— 4. 


186,  192,  193,  195,198,206,207, 
208,  219— he  removes  to  Olney,  i. 
139 — his  manner  of  life  there,  i. 
141,  142 — peculiar  friendship  of 
Mr.  Newton,  ib. ;  is  supplied  with 
means  for  assisting  the  poor,  i. 
168— assists  Mr.  Newton  in  com 
posing  the  Olney  Hymns,  i.  169 — 
state  of  his  mind  evinced  in  them, 
ib. ;  171 — second  attack  of  mad 
ness,  i.  172 — he  fixes  himself  at 
Mr.  Newton's,  ib. ;  his  remarks 
on  Cowper's  state  of  mind,  i.  172. 
173,  174,  175,  176— he  returns  to 
his  own  house,  i.  176 — composes 
verses  during  this  stage  of  his 
malady,  i.  178 — his  tame  hares, 
ib. ;  his  love  of  literature  revives, 
i.  180,  181 — his  first  introduction 
to  the  public  as  a  poet,  i.  184 — 
Mr.  Bull  introduced  to  him,  i.  186 
— feelings  on  Mr.  Newton's  remo 
val  from  Olney,  i.  187  ;  ii.  243— his 
amusements,  i.  191 ;  ii.  249,  251 
— his  neighbours  consult  him  on 
points  of  law,  i.  192  ;  ii.  251 — he 
begins  his  first  satire,  i.  193 — 
finishes  three  more  in  three  weeks, 
i.  194 — motives  for  publishing,  i. 
195  ;  ii.  311— asks  Mr.  Newton  to 
write  the  preface,  i.  197  ;  ii.  314 
— two  more  satires  begun,  i.  201 ; 
ii.  339,  349 — effect  of  seasons  on 
him,  i.  224,  225;  ii.  255— critical 
review  of  his  first  volume,  i.  235, 
236,  237;  ii.  248— composition 
wholesome  for  him,  i.  241 ;  iii. 
238 — amused  by  Lady  Austen  who 
suggests  subjects  to  employ  his 
pen,  i.  244,  245,  247 — undertakes 
translations  from  Madame  Guyon, 
i.  261 ;  ii.  438 — introduction  to 
the  Throckmorton  family,  i.  268  ; 
iii.  110 — his  situation  with  regard 
to  his  relations,  i.  285 — not  a 
reader  of  poetry,  i.  317  ;  ii.  375 — 
his  rash  judgement  concerning  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  i.  320 ;  iii.  92, 
93 — translation  of  Homer  corn 
s'  F 
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menced,  i.  343 — reasons  for  not 
announcing  it  to  his  friends  till  he 
had  made  considerable  progress,  i. 
344  ;  iii.  245 — forty  lines  his  task 
i.  345  ;  iii.  215 — proposes  to  pub 
lish  it  by  subscription,  i.  346 — 
account  of  his  state  of  spirits,  i. 
369 ;  iii.  315 — prepared  for  dis 
appointment  if  his  translation 
should  prove  unsuccessful,  i.  377 
— his  happiness  at  this  time,  i.  378 
— former  state  of  gloomy  content- 
ment  at  Olney  and  inconvenience 
there,  i.  382,  383,  386— his  re 
moval  to  Weston,  i.  393 — reflec 
tions  on  his  change  of  abode, 
i.  394;  iii.  358— effect  of  Mr. 
Unwin's  death  on  him,  i.  396  ;  iii. 
363,  364— feels  the  approach  of 
his  malady,  i.  398  ;  iii.  377,  381— 
recovers  after  six  months'  illness, 
i.  401  ;  iii.  383 — gradual  resump 
tion  of  his  employment,  i.  401 ; 
iii.  384, 385 — translation  resumed, 
i.  413 ;  iii.  396: — manner  of  life  at 
Weston  and  improved  health,  i. 
417— looks  forward  to  a  third 
volume  of  poems,  i.  431 — his 
mother's  picture  sent  him,  i.  437 
— translates  some  letters  from  the 
Latin  of  a  Dutch  clergyman, 
440 ;  iv.  132 — deprecates  any  at 
tempt  to  procure  for  him  the  lau- 
reatship,  ii.  3;  iv.  127 — transla 
tion  finished  and  published,  ii.  6,  7 ; 
iv.  186,  201 — motives  for  under 
taking  to  edite  Milton,  ii.  8 ;  iv. 
207 — original  subjects  proposed  to 


him  by  his  friends,  ii.  10 ;  iv.  180, 
197 — Hayley  prevails  upon  him  to 
visit  Sussex,  ii.  20;  iv.  2il — his 
state  of  health,  ii.  35 — journey  to 
Eartham,  ii.  48 ;  iv.  267,  268— 
employments  there,  ii.  51 ;  iv, 
271,  273,  275— his  state  of  health, 
iv.  281,  282 — Milton  postponed,  ii. 
79;  iv.  293 — forebodings,  id  ;  in- 


gloom,  ii.  100 — continued  exer 
tions,  ib. ;  return  of  his  malady, 
ii.  107,  108,  109— pension  granted 
to  him,  ii.  110 — his  miserable 
state, -ii.  Ill — feelings  on  his  re 
moval  from  Weston,  ii.  119 — resi 
dence  at  North  Tuddenham,  ii. 
120 — visit  to  the  coast  of  Munds- 
ley,  ii.  123,  126— state  of  his 
mind  when  there,  ii.  129 — resi 
dence  at  Dunham  Lodge,  i.  130 — 
his  miserable  state,  ii.  131 — in 
duced  to  revise  his  Homer,  ii.  136 
— discontinues  it  on  going  to 
the  coast,  ib. ;  removal  to  East 
Dereham,  ib. ;  state  of  his  mind 
there,  ii.  139,  140 — revisal  of 
Homer  resumed,  ii.  144 — com 
pleted,  ii.  149 — translates  a  few 
small  pieces,  ii.  152 — his  last  ill 
ness  and  death,  ii.  153,  154 — his 
epitaph,  ii.  155 — his  monument,  ii. 
160. 

Iromwell  (Oliver)  observations  con 
cerning,  ii.  413. 

'rosa  (John)  remarks  on  his  rule,  ii. 
292. 

Cunningham  (Miss)  remarks  on  the 
death  of,  iii.  213 — thoughts  on  her 
narrative,  iii.  219. 

Curate,  Village,  iv.  168. 

Darwin,  iv.  255,  358. 

Dartmouth  (Lord)  i.  168;  ii.  225; 

iii.  257.  , 

Denham  (Sir  John)  remarks  on  his 

reformation     in     our      verse,     i. 

306. 


Denis  (Charles)  his   versification,  i. 

66,  460. 
Dennis,  iii.  336. 
Dereham  (East)  description  of,  and 

legend  concerning,   ii.    136,    137, 

159. 
Donne,  family  of,  i.  3,  435,  438  ;  iv. 

114. 
Drama,  the  degradation  of,  i.  293. 


creased  despondency,  ii.   91 — im-  Drayton,  his  poetry,  i.  299. 

proved    spirits,   ii.   99— returning, Dreams,   Cowper's   remarks  on  his, 
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ii.  212;  iv.  175,  304— account  of  Gayhurst,  trip  to,  ii.  235 — walk  to, 


his  own,  ii.  89,  90,  91 ;  iii.  280. 
Dryden,     observations     concerning 

and  his   style   of  poetry,  i.  294 

307,317,467;  ii.  393. 
Dunham  Lodge,  ii.  128,  134. 

Eartham,  description  of,  ii.  41,  42 — 
distinguished  guests  received  at 
ii.  45. 

Earthquake,  in  Calabria,  iii.  96. 

East  (Corporal)  iii.  11,  96. 

Elliott,  his  eye  medicines,  ii.  447 
453. 

Epigram,  for  the  mortification  of  the 
French,  ii.  261 — translation  of,  ii. 
267 — on  quarrels,  ii.  322 — on  the 
ill  success  of  Cowper's  subscrip 
tion  at  Oxford,  iv.  177 — upon  him 
self,  for  having  confounded  ewes 
and  wethers,  iv.  241. 

Epitaph,  on  Cowper's  mother,  i.  4 — 
on  Ashley  Cowper,  i.  423 — Hook 
er's,  by  Sir  William  Cowper,  i.  453 
— on  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  ii. 
155— at  Hertford,  ii.  169— Latin, 
ii.  265 — on  Dr.  Johnson,  iii.  166, 
167 — on  a  dog  belonging  to  Lady 
Throckmorton,  iv.  271 — Mr.  Un- 
win's,  iv.  367. 

Fable  of  the  Doves,  ii.  256. 

Fanshaw  (Miss)  iv.  325,  331. 

Flaxman,  his  designs  from  the 
Odyssey,  iv.  326,  327,  330. 

France,  reflections  on  the  state  of,  iii. 
4,  5. 

Fragment,  ii.  380. 

Franklin  (Dr.)  his  letter  upon  Cow 
per's  Poems,  ii.  428 — remarks  on 
it,  i.  465  ;  iii.  8. 

Frogs  and  mice,  the  battle  of,  re 
marks  concerning  the  translation 
of,  iv.  181. 

Fuseli  criticises  the  translation  of 
Homer  usefully,  i.  360 ;  iii.  287, 
288 — remarks  on  his  criticisms,  iii. 
335,  353;  iv.  Ill,  141. 

Fj-tche  (Mr.)  iii.  24. 


iv.  19. 

George,  the  Royal,  observations  con 
cerning  the  poems  on,  iii.  51  ;  i. 
245. 

Gibbon,  ii.  45 ;  iii.  32. 
Gifford,  remarks  on,  iv.  47,  133. 
Gilpin,  John,  Lady  Austen  tells  the 
story  of,  i.  244 — gains  a  wide  re 
putation  and  is  read  at  Freemasons 
Hall,   i.  274,  275 ;  iii.  182,  183— 
remarks  on  the  publication  of,  i. 
276. 
Gordon  (Lord  George)  his  acquittal, 

ii.  298. 

Grammars,  remarks  on,  iii.  122,247. 
Gray,  Cowper's  opinion  of,  i.  180 ;  ii. 

223,  224— his  elegy,  i.  335. 
treatheed  (Rev.  Mr.)  description  of, 
iii.  188,  427. 

Letters  to,  [1792.]  Aug.  6,  ac 
count  of  journey  to  Eartham,  iv. 
267. 

[1793.]  July  23,  declining  an 
invitation,  iv.  322. 

Letters  from,  to  Hayley  [1794.] 
April  8,  on  Cowper's  state,  ii.  108. 
luyon  (Madam)  translates  a  few  of 
her  poems,  i.  261 ;  ii.  436,  440  ; 
iii.  34 — remarks  on  her  style  of 
devotion,  iii.  38. 

ladley,  iii.  301,302. 

iamilton  (Archibald  Lord)  iii.  170. 

landel,  remarks  on  the  commemo 
ration  of,  iii.  128,  154 — extract 
from  Mr.  Newton's  fourth  sermon 
on  Handel's  Messiah,  iii.  453. 

lanway,  observations  on  his  travels, 
iii.  396. 

lares,  Cowper's  tame,  i.  178;  ii. 
'275 — an  account  of  their  treat 
ment,  iv.  422. 

lastings  (Warren)  lines  addressed  to, 
iv.  246 

layley  (William,  Esq.)  his  sonnet  to 

Cowper,   ii.  15 — his  visit  to  and 

account  of  Weston,  ii.  17,  18 — his 

birth,  boyhood  and  education,  ii. 
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21,  22,  23 — electrifies  Mrs.  Un- 
win,  ii.    19 ;  iv.   248 — enters  the 
Middle  Temple,  ii.  22 — one  of  his 
tragedies  acted  at  both  theatres,  ii. 
23 — his  essays  on   painting,   his 
tory,  and  epic  poetry,  ii.  24 — value 
of  his  notes  and  high  reputation  of 
his  essays,  ii.  25,  26 — lines  on  his 
mother,  ib.  —  triumphs  of  temper, 
ii.    29 — his     reputation     on     the 
wane,  ib. — endeavours  to  interest 
Thurlow  on  Cowper's  behalf,  ii.  31 
— his  expectations   on  settling  at 
Eartham,     ii.    42 — circumstances 
of  his    marriage    and    separation 
from    his    wife,    ii.    43 — Cowper 
visits  him  at  Eartham,  ii.  49  ;  iv. 
272,  275 — sonnet  to,  ii.  97 — his 
proposal  for  a  joint  work,  ii.  98 — 
his  second  visit  to  Weston,  ii.  103 
— his  account  of  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  at  the  close  of    1793,  ii. 
105 — again  visits  Weston,  ii.  110 
— his  precatory  sonnet,  ii.  139 — 
Eartham   becomes    too   expensive 
for  him,  ii.  140 — his  scheme  of  tes 
timonial  letters,  ii.  141 — his  sonnet 
on  the  occasion  of  Cowper's  cor 
rection  of  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 
ii.  153. 

Letters  from,  to  Cowper,  [1792] 
Feb.  7,  enclosing  a  sonnet ;  Milton, 
ii.  15  —  to  Lord  Thurlow,  July 
1,  inviting  him,  after  his  re 
signing  the  seals,  to  meet  Cowper, 
ii.  46. 

Letters  from  Cowper,  to,  [1792.] 
April  6,  sudden  friendships,  iv.  238 
— June4,Mrs.  Unwin  better,  iv.250 
— June 5,  Hayley's zeal  to  serve  him 
acknowledged,  iv.  251 — June  7, 
Mrs.  Unwin's  amendment,  iv.  253 
— June  10,  his  cousin  Johnson 
arrived,  iv.  255 — July  4,  intended 
visit,  iv.  261— July  15,  Abbot's 
portrait  of  him,  iv.  262 — July 

22,  day  fixed  for  his  journey  to 
Eartham,    ii.    39 — July    29,    his 
picture  at   last    finished,    ii.    40 1 


— Sept.  18,  written  on  the  road 
homeward,  iv.  278 — Sept.  21,  ar 
rival  at  Weston,  ib.^— Oct.  2,  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  begin  his 
commentary,  iv.  279 — Oct.  13,  ex 
pecting  Hayley's  portrait,  iv.  280 
— Oct.  28,  sonnet  to  Romney,  iv. 
284 — Nov.  25,  increasing  melan 
choly,  iv.  290— Dec.  26,  this  year 
the  most  melancholy  he  had  ever 
known,  iv.  296. 

[1793.]  Jan.  20,  arrival  of 
Hayley's  portrait,  iv.  298 — Jan. 
29,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Austin, 
iv.  299— Feb.  24,  tormented 
with  weak  eyes,  iv.  304 — March 
19,  oppressed  with  business,  iv. 
307 — April  23,  busy  in  writing 
notes  to  Homer,  iv.  310 — May  21, 
old  age  stealing  on  him,  iv.  315 — 
July  7,  improvements  in  his  pre 
mises,  iv.  323 — July  24,  questions 
concerning  his  blindness,  iv.  323 
— Aug.  15,  Flax  man's  designs; 
inscriptions  for  the  bust,  iv.  326 — 
Aug.  27,  recollections  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  iv.  329— Sept.  8,  his 
cheerfulness  simulated,  iv.  332 — 
Oct.  5,  a  good  book  cannot  be  too 
long,  iv.  335 — Oct.  18,  a  hasty 
note,  iv.  336 — Dec.  8,  impatient 
for  his  life  of  Milton,  iv.  344 — 
Dec.  17,  criticisms  on  some  lines 
of  Homer,  iv.  345. 

[1794.]  Jan.  5,  principles  of 
translation,  iv.  346. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Greatheed  to, 
April  8,  acquainting  him  with  the 
melancholy  relapse  of  Cowper,  ii. 
108. 

Hayley  (Mr.  Thomas)  remarks  on,  ii. 
102,  1 10  ;  iv.  333. 

Letter  to  [1793.]  March  14,  in 
reply  to  the  boy's  criticisms,  iv.  305. 

Letter  from,  to  Cowper,  March 
4,  observations  and  criticisms  on 
Homer,  iv.  368. 

Henderson    reads    John    Gilpin    at 
Freemasons  Hall,  L274,  275. 
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Heron  (Robert, Esq  )iii.  217,219,220. 

Hesketh  (Lady)  Cowper's  statement 
of  his  character  to,  i.  79 — the  first 
to  whom  he  wrote  after  his  re 
covery,  i.  109 — receives,  an  imme 
diate  reply,  i.  110 — his  emotions 
when  he  had  last  seen  her,  ib. ; 
ii.  164 — renews  her  correspondence 
with  him,  i.  1 26 — his  reply  in  con 
sequence,  ib. — his  correspondence 
with,  ceases,  i.  132 — her  descrip 
tion  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  i.  258 — re 
marks  on  her  person  and  charac 
ter,  i.  286 — offers  him  pecuniary 
assistance,  i.  289 — her  kindness,  i. 
365 — supposed  to  be  the  benefac 
tor  who  sends  him  presents,  i.  371, 
372 ;  iii.  269 — apartments  at  the 
vicarage  taken  for  her,  i.  378 — her 
arrival,  i.  381 ;  iii.  333 — her  ac 
count  of  Cowper's  and  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  way  of  life,  i.  385,  386— her 
visit  to  Weston  postponed,  i.  404 
— a  poem  addressed  to,  i.  419 — 
prevails  on  him  to  write  some 
verses  on  the  King's  recovery,  ii.  2 
— wishes  to  procure  him  the  lau- 
reatship,  ib. — her  visit  to  Weston, 
ii.  108. 

Letters  to,  [1763.]  Aug.  9,  if 
she  could  look  into  his  heart  would 
see  strange  sights,  i.  79. 

[1765.]  July  1,  on  her  illness 
and  recovery,  ii.  162 — July  4, 
change  of  mind  induced  by  his 
recovery,  ii.  164 — July  5,  pleased 
with  his  situation,  ii.  166 — July  12, 
Bishop  Newton  on  the  prophecies, 
ii.  168 — Aug.  1,  kindness  of  his 
family;  nominal  Christians,  ii.  169 
— Aug.  17,  book  of  Meditations; 
faith,  ii.  172 — Sept.  4,  reflections 
on  the  death  of  two  of  his  friends, 
ii.  173— Sept.  14,  the  Unwin  fa 
mily  ;  acquaintance  at  Hunting 
don,  ii.  176 — Oct.  10,  her  long 
silence  and  his  own  thankful  con 
tentment,  ii.  177— Oct.  18,  thej 
Unvrin's,  ii.  178. 


[1766.]  March  6,  communica 
ting  his  religious  views,  i.  126. 

[1767.]  Jan.  30,  description  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  of  his  state 
of  mind.i.  130. 

[1785.]  Oct.  12,  recollections 
revived  by  her  letter ;  account  of 
his  own  situation,  i.  286 — (Un 
dated),  his  intention  of  translating 
Homer  no  longer  a  secret,  iii.  217 — 
Nov.  19,  reference  to  his  poems ; 
description  of  his  person,  i.  289 — 
Nov.  23,  happiness  in  the  renewal 
of  their  intercourse ;  thanks  for 
a  present  of  wine,  iii.  222 — Nov. 
30,  thanks  for  expected  presents, 
iii.  226 — Dec.  6,  non-arrival  of  the 
expected  desk  ;  races  on  the  plain 
of  Troy,  iii.  232 — Dec.  15,  writing 
beneficial  to  him ;  remarks  on 
Pope's  Homer,  iii.  238 — (Imper 
fect.)  visit  from  the  physician,  iii. 
242. 

[1786.]  (Undated),  the  Madam ; 
General  Cowper;  the  anonymous  let 
ter,  iii.  249 — Jan.  2,  circumstances 
during  the  first  part  of  his  abode  at 
Huntingdon,  iii.  250 — Jan.  10,  glad 
that  she  is  pleased  with  Mr.  Un 
win,  iii.  254 — Jan.  16,  remarks  on 
a  paper  concerning  him  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  iii.  259 — 
Jan.  23,  a  letter  from  anonymous 
promising  him  fifty  pounds  yearly, 
iii.  265 — Jan.  31,  improved  health ; 
consents  to  let  Maty  see  a  book  of 
his  Homer,  iii.  269 — Feb.  9,  joyful 
expectations  of  her  promised  visit, 
iii.  272— Feb.  11,  Thurlow's  former 
promise,  iii.  273— Feb.  19,  ar 
rangements  for  her  coming;  his 
critics,  iii.  277 — Feb.  '27,  dream  of 
her  arrival ;  General  Cowper's  cri 
ticisms,  iii.  279— March  6,  Eli 
sions  ;  pleased  with  his  bookseller's 
conduct,  iii.  284 — March  20,  letter- 
writing  ;  versification,  iii.  288 — 
March  29,  proposing  lodgings ; 
account  of  Olney,  iii.  291 — April 
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3,  objecting  to  any  delay  of  her 
visit;  letter  from  Martin  Madan, 
iii.  296 — April  10,  impossible  for 
him  to  remove  to  Hadley ;  lodging 
hunting,  iii.  300 — April  17,  de 
scription  of  the  vicarage  ;  state  of 
his  eyes  ;  Thurlow,  iii.  305 — April 
24,  he  loves  talking  letters  like 
hers ;  Cowpership,  iii.  307 — May 
1 ,  Western  their  favourite  walk ; 
visit  at  Weston  Hall,  iii.  309— May 
8,  Maty's  opinion  of  his  specimen 
unfavourable ;  Cowper  vexed,  iii. 
312 — May  15,  anticipations  of 
their  meeting ;  avowal  of  ambi 
tion,  iii.  316 — May  25,  lines  in 
the  Task  taken  for  Young's ;  his 
spirits,  iii.  320 — May  29,  spring 
passing  away ;  expectation  of  be 
nefit  from  her  coming,  iii.  323 — 
June  4  and  5,  former  days  ;  delay 
of  her  coach-maker,  iii.  325 — June 
12,  delay  and  impatience;  arrange 
ments  for  her  arrival,  iii.  328 — 
NOT.  26,  comforts  of  his  new 
abode,  iii.  359— Dec.  4,  Mr.  Un- 
win's  death  ;  letter  communicating 
it  from  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  iii. 
360 — Dec.  4,  on  the  same  subject, 
iii.  363 — Dec.  9,  arguing  against  a 
superstitious  feeling  which  she  had 
expressed  concerning  Unwin's 
death,  iii.  366— Dec.  11,  trifling 
incidents  interesting  to  an  absent 
friend,  iii.  368 — Dec.  21,  in  no 
danger  of  perversion  to  Popery, 
iii.  373 — Dec.  24,  commissions;  a! 
Welsh  poet,  iii.  374. 

[1787.]  Jan.  8,  one  of  his  poems i 
claimed  by  a  lady,  iii.  378 — Jan  { 
18,  his  indisposition  increased; 
first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rose, 
iii.  381— Aug.  30,  first  letter  to 
her  after  his  recovery;  kindness 
of  the  Throckmortons,  iii.  385 — 
Sept.  4,  sorry  that  her  coming  is 
postponed ;  books  that  he  has 
lately  read,  iii.  386— Sept.  8,  sen-| 
sations  in  his  head  removed  byi 


bark  ;  Peter  Pindar,  iii.  387— Sept. 
15,  Miss  J. ;  his  orchard,  iii.  389 
— Sept.  20,  a  matrimonial  project; 
anonymous  note  enclosing  ten 
pounds,  ib. — Sept.  29,  thanks  for 
political  intelligence,  iii.  392 — Oct. 
5,  his  hand-writing ;  newspapers ; 
Teedon,  iii.  394— Oct.  27,  his  oc 
cupation  with  Homer  salutary,  iii. 
399 — Nov.  3,  praises  of  November; 
fox-hunters,  iii.  400 — Nov.  10, 
thunderstorm  ;  a  leech  a  good  ba 
rometer,  iii.  403 — Nov.  17,  her 
coming  postponed,  iii.  404 — Nov. 
27,  visit  from  the  clerk  of  All 
Saints,  Northampton ;  Cowper 
asked  to  communicate  to  the 
Lounger,  iii.  405 — Dec.  4,  provi 
dence  and  time  shape  every  thing, 
iii.  407 — Dec.  10,  his  wardrobe 
and  his  translation,  iii.  409 — Dec. 
19,  tooth-drawing ;  correspon 
dence  renewed  with  Mr.  Rowley, 
iii.  412 — Dec.  24,  Mrs.  Unwin's 
providential  escape  from  burning, 
iii.  414. 

•[1788.]  Jaix  1,  his  rhyming 
letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  iii.  416— 
Jan.  9,  the  Throckmortons  ;  reci 
procal  hospitality,  iii.  419 — Jan.  19, 
an  heroic  comparison,  iii.  421 — 
Jan.  30,  uneasy  at  her  silence,  iii. 
425 — Feb.  1,  his  heroical  com 
parison  just  only  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  iii.  426 — Feb.  7,  high  price 
of  his  mortuary  verses,  iii.  427 — 
Feb.  16,  declines  writing  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  iii.  433— Feb.  22,  re 
marks  on  oratory  as  used  in  cri 
minal  prosecutions,  iv.  1 — March 
3,  telling  her  that  he  has  been  in 
at  the  death  of  a  fox,  iv.  4 — March 
12,  thoughts  on  the  manners  of 
the  great,  iv.  7 — March  31,  mes 
sage  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton  ;  song 
on  the  Slave  Trade,  iv.  12 — May 
1,  promising  long  letters,  iv.  16 — 
.May  6,  thanks  for  a  receptacle  for 
papers ;  "  Great  as  two  inkle-wea- 
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vers,"  iv.  17 — May  12,  neatness  ofj 
style,  iv.  19 — May  19,  thoughts  con 
cerning  Mrs  Montague's  eulogium, 
iv.  20 — May  27,  General  Cowper 
pleased  with  his  sonnet,  iv.  23 — 
June  3,  Fowle,  a  dancing  master  at 
Newport  Pagnel,  iv.  24 — June  10, 
on  the  death  of  her  father,  Ashley 
Cowper,  i.  421 — June  15,  recollec 
tions  of  her  father,  i.  422 — June 

27,  joy  in   the  prospect   of  her 
coming ;  Thurlow,  iv.  33 — July  5, 
emetics ;  thanks  for  some  memo 
rials  of  his  uncle,  iv.  35 — July  11, 
a  short  scribblement,  iv.  38 — July 

28,  the  lime  walk,   ib. — Aug.  9, 
motto  for  the  king's  clock  com 
posed  by   Cowper;   the   rhyming 
correspondence   with   his   brother 
lost,  iv.  40 — Aug.  21,  Cowper  in  a 
new  frock ;  the  Western  uniform, 
iv.  42 — Sept.  13,  a  fine  September 
day;  Yardley  Oak,  iv.  47. 

[1789.]  Jan.  31,  himself  the 
busiest  man  that  ever  lived  a  se 
questered  life,  iv.  64 — Feb.  4,  dis 
satisfied  with  his  letters  as  soon  as 
they  are  sent,  iv.  65 — Feb.  15, 
uses  the  flesh-brush;  Mrs.  Un- 
win's  slow  amendment,  iv.  68 — 
Feb.  25,  both  dislike  crossed  let 
ters;  joy  at  the  king's  recovery 
iv.  69 — March  5,  some  verses  on 
the  king's  recovery,  iv.  72 — Apri 
6,  illuminations  at  Weston  Hall 
iv.  74 — April  14,  not  materials 
enough  for  a  third  volume,  iv 
75 — June  6,  tooth-brushes  ;  minor 
poems,  iv.  82 — June  13,  visit  to 
Newport;  presents,  iv.  84 — June 
23,  application  of  the  Roman  Ca 
tholics  to  parliament ;  his  verses 
on  the  illumination,  iv.  87 — Dec 
13,  thanks  for  a  distinguished  sub 
scriber,  and  for  wine,  iv.  97. 

[1790.]    Jan.  23,  relating  to  a 
poem  by  her  cousin  Johnson,  iv 
lOt— Jan.    26,    thanks     for   fish 
character  of  her  cousin  Johnson 


iv.  105 — Feb.  9,anonymous,iv.  Ill 
— Feb.  26,  anxiety  when  he  does 
not  hear  from  her,  iv.  112 — March 
8,  her  cousin  Johnson  engaged  in 
transcribing  his  translation,  iv.  115 
— March  22,  change  of  style  in 
the  progress  of  his  translation,  iv. 
118 — April  19,  busy  in  revising  his 
translation,  iv.  123 — April  30,  mes 
sage  to  Dr.  Madan ;  his  father's 
picture,  ib.  — May  2,  fish ;  escape 
of  the  guardian,  iv.  124 — May  11, 
local  news,  126 — May  28,  vacant 
laureatship,  iv.  127 — June  3,  a 
Welshman  applies  for  his  interest 
on  the  same  occasion,  iv.  128 — 
June  6,  thanks  for  a  charity  box, 
ib. — June  17,  misery  of  making  a 
visit  in  form,  iv.  133 — July  7,  ex 
travagance  of  the  French  in  their 
zeal  for  freedom,  iv.  136. 

[1791.]  Feb.  13,  respect  paid 
to  Cowper  at  Woburn,  iv.  164 — 
March  25,  alarm  from  a  drunken 
party  in  the  night,  iv.  174 — May 
18,  Cowper's  apparent  preference 
of  his  first  volume  to  his  second, 
iv.  180 — May  27,  no  just  reason 
why  the  printer  should  be  hanged 
for  his  delay,  iv.  182 — June  23, 
guests  from  Norfolk ;  their  inten 
tion  of  taking  a  house  near  him, 
iv.  188 — June  26,  money  matters; 
improvements  at  Weston,  iv.  191 
— June  28,  anxiety  respecting  Mrs. 
Unwin,  iv.  193— July  11,  French 
politics ;  his  cousin's  intention  of 
settling  at  Weston  frustrated,  iv. 
196 — Aug.  30,  arrangements  for 
her  coming,  iv.  204. 

[1792  ]  March  25,  commence 
ment  of  his  intercourse  with  Hay- 
ley,  iv.  236— April  26,  Cowper  an 
admirer  of  sonnets,  iv.  244 — May 
5,  alterations  of  fortune,  iv.  245 
— May  24,  Mrs.  Unwin's  paralytic 
stroke,  iv.  247 — May  26,  her  prof 
fered  services  not  necessary,  iv. 
248 — June  6,  little  hope  of  sue- 
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cess  from  application  to  the  chan 
cellor,  iv.  253— June  11,  eventful- 
ness  of  the  last  two  months,  iv. 
256 — July  21,  portrait;  money 
matters,  iv.  263— Aug.  26,  fear 
of  losing  his  friends  by  death, 
iv.  272 — Sept.  9,  scenery  at  Ear- 
tham  less  suited  to  him  than  at 
Weston,  iv.  275 — Dec.  1,  his  sixty- 
first  birth  day ;  some  of  his 
friends  displeased  at  his  connexion 
with  Hayley,  iv.  290. 

[1793.]  Jan.  19,  politics  an 
apology  for  apparent  rudeness,  iv. 
297— Feb.  10,  Lady  Hesketh  a 
Tory,  iv.  301 — May  7,  principles 
of  a  true  Whig,  iv.  314 — June  1, 
desiring  her  to  fix  a  day  for 
coining  to  Weston,  iv.  316 — June 
30,  not  lavish  in  alms ;  building  a 
summer  house,  iv.  319 — Aug.  11, 
present  from  Lady  Spencer,  iv. 
325 — Aug.  29,  winter  the  season 
in  which  he  has  most  need  of  so 
ciety,  iv.  330. 

[1795.]  Aug.  27,  thoughts  while 
taking  his  walks  on  the  sands  at 
Mundsley,  ii.  124 — (Undated),  an 
account  of  his  journey  performed 
on  foot  to  Hazeborough,  ii.  127 — 
Sept.  26,  supposes  that  he  shall 
never  address  another  line  to  her ; 
reflections  on  himself,  ii.  128. 

[1796.]  Jan.  22,  miserable  in 
mind  and  full  of  dreadful  appre 
hensions,  ii.  131 — Feb.  19,  neither 
knows  for  what  cause  he  writes, 
nor  of  what  materials  to  compose 
what  shall  be  written,  ii.  132. 

[1797.]  May  15,  despair,  ii.  140. 

[1798.]  June  1,  sees  no  possible 
way  of  escape  from  misery,  ii.  145 
— Oct.  13,  reflecting  on  his  melan 
choly  situation,  ii.  146 — Dec.  8, 
his  miserable  days  given  to  Homer ; 
Sir  John  Throckmorton,  ii.  147. 

Letters  from  Lady  Hesketh,  to 
Clotworthy  Rowley,  Esq.  [1794.] 
May  21,  describing  the  melan 


choly   situation  of  Cowper;   Mrs. 
Unwin;  Dr.  Willis,  ii.  112. 

To  Rev.  John  Johnson.  [1795.] 
May  5,  is  grieved  to  say  that 
Cowper  has  given  up  all  his 
little  avocations ;  the  reckless 
extravagance,  and  improvidence  iu 
his  establishment,  ii.  115 — Aug. 
1,  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprise  removed ;  Johnson  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
Providence  to  comfort  Cowper,  ii. 
121. 

Hesketh    (Sir  Thomas)    i.  79,  111, 
188 ;  ii.  227. 

Hill  (Joseph,  Esq.)  his  cordial  friend 
ship  for  Cowper,  i.  26,  27 — his  in-; 
tercourse  with,  resumed,  i.  109 ; 
ii.  161 — visits  him  at  Huntingdon, 
i.  115 — his  recovery  from  a  dan 
gerous  illness,  i.  145 — his  invita 
tions  declined,  i.  146,  165,  166— 
his  marriage,  i.  165 — his  offer  of 
assistance,  ib. — encourages  him  to 
enter  upon  literary  subjects,  i.180. 
Letters  to,  [1765.]  June  24,  an 
account  of  his  situation  at  Hunt 
ingdon,  ii.  161 — July  3,  difficulty 
of  keeping  house  for  two  people, 
ii.  163 — Aug.  14,  congratulates 
him  on  his  safe  return  from  French 
Flanders  ;  Cowper  a  horseman,  ii. 
171 — Oct.  25,  the  Unwins;  men 
prone  to  overvalue  their  own  circle, 
ii.  181 — Nov.  5,  Cowper  about  to 
lodge  and  board  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Unwin,  ii.  182 — Nov.  8,  declining 
to  read  law  lectures  at  Lyon's  Inn, 
ii.  183' — Dec.  3,  a  letter  relating  to 
his  affairs,  ii.  184. 

[1766.]  March  10,  his  account 
with  Dr.  Cotton  ;  more  debts  than 
money,  ii.  185 — Aug.  Ifi,  pressed 
for  money,  ii.  192 — (Undated),  in- 
creasing  embarrassment,  ib. — Oct. 
9,  directing  that  stock  may  be  sold 
to  discharge  his  arrears  to  Hill,  ii. 
195— Oct.  27,  still  of  opinion  that 
stock  must  be  sold,  ii.  197 — his 
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views  respecting  the  boy  he  brought 
from  St.  Alban's,  ii.  198. 

[1767.]  May  14,  glad  that  a 
trunk  of  his  has  been  found,  ii. 
203 — June  16,  election  about  to 
take  place,  ib. — July  16,  Mr.  Un- 
win's  death ;  uncertainty  where  to 
settle,  ii.  204 — Sept.  21,  pressed  in 
his  circumstance,  ii.  205 — Oct.  10, 
law  question ;  invitation  to  Olney, 
ii.  206 — Nov.  10,  request  of  secrecy 
removed,  ii.  207. 

[1768.]  Jan.  21,  a  brief  letter 
of  business,  ii.207 — May  3,  his  con 
ciseness  owing  to  almost  a  total 
disuse  of  the  pen,  ib. — May  7,  re 
newed  invitations ;  money  matters, 
ii.  208— June  ]  6,  has  been  to  St. 
Alban's,  ib. — Oct.  20,  his  friend's 
relaxations  ;  money,  ii.  2 1 0. 

[1769.]  Jan,  2*1,  thoughts  on 
Mr.  Hill's  late  illness,  i.  145— Jan. 
29,  on  the  same  subject,  i.  146 — 
Aug.  9,  his  brother  gone  to  Wales 
for  change  of  air,  ii.  210. 

[1770.]  Jan.  20,  wishes  his 
chambers  to  be  sold,  and  his  law 
books,  ii  212 — Feb.  10,  he  wants 
money  for  his  journey  to  Cam 
bridge,  ib. — Feb.  15,  money  re 
ceived;  his  brother's  symptoms; 
law  books,  ib.  —  April  21,  hopes 
that  what  his  brother  has  left  may 
enable  him  to  subsist  without  the 
assistance  of  his  friends,  ii.  2 1 4 — 
May  8,  announcing  his  brother's 
death,  ib.  —  Sept.  25,  expression 
of  his  gratitude  for  instances  of 
friendship,  i.  165. 

[1771.]  Jan.  1,  more  venison 
sent  to  his  friend  than  was  in 
tended  for  him,  ii.  217 — Aug.  27, 
congratulations  on  his  marriage, 
i.  i65. 

[1772.]  Jan.  30,  alarmed  by  an 
article  in  the  newspaper,  relating 
to  the  disappearance  of  one  of  his 
relations,  ii.  217 — Feb.  4,  on  the 
same  subject,  ib. — April  7,  on  the 


same  subject,  ii.  218 — June  27, 
dech'ning  offers  of  service,  i.  166 — 
July  2,  acknowledging  obligations, 
ib. — Nov.  5,  declining  an  invita 
tion  to  London,  ib. — Nov.  5,  his 
brother's  affairs,  ii.  218 — Nov.  14. 
straitened  in  income  by  his  brother's 
death,  ii.  219. 

[1776.]  May  18,  thanks  for  fish 
and  for  an  invitation  to  Wargrove, 
ii.  220 — May  26,  his  garden  late  in 
its  nicer  productions,  owing  to  the 
season,  ib. — July  6,  Cowper  pro 
poses  to  take  three  or  four  pupils, 
ib. — Aug.  1,  melons  ;  gives  up  the 
hope  of  obtaining  pupils,  ii.  221  — 
Nov.  12,  offer  of  pecuniary  assist 
ance  accepted,  i.  179,  ii.  222 — 
Dec.  10,  fish;  Dr.  Madan's  prefer 
ment,  ib. 

[1777.]  Jan.  5,  spiced  salmon; 
his  greenhouse,  ii.  223 — March  30, 
draft  acknowledged,  ib. — April  20, 
Brydone's  Travels,  ib. — May  25, 
Gray,  West ;  declines  reading  the 
Abbe  Raynal's  works,  ii.  224 — July 
1 3,  he  wants  Baker  on  the  Micros 
cope,  ib.  — Oct.  23,  melons,  ii. 
225— Oct.  28,  asking  for  books, 
ib. — Dec.  11,  compound  thanks; 
the  Broallia,  ib. 

[1778.]  Jan.  1,  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Hill ;  enquiry  concerning  his  sup 
plies,  ii.  226 — April  11,  landlady 
at  Newport  to  be  bumbled  for  not 
forwarding  fish,  ii.  227 — May  7, 
his  voice  weak  for  reading,  ib. — 
June  18,congratulatinghimonwhat 
the  chancellor  has  given  him,  ib. 

[1779.]  April  11,  obligations  to 
his  friend,  ii.  230— Oct.  2,  wishes 
to  borrow  the  pamphlet  called  An 
ticipation,  ii.  236 — Nov.  14,  en 
closing  the  verses  on  Thurlow's 
promotion  to  the  seals,  ii.  238. 

[1780.]  March  16,  Thurlow's 
opinion  of  himself ;  politics,  ii.  244 
— May  6,  Cowper's  reputation  at 
Olney  as  a  lawyer,  ii.  251 — July  8, 
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lace-makers'  petition,  ii.  265 — July 
8,  riots  in  London,  ii.  266 — Aug.  10, 
greeting  him  at  his  castle  of  Buen 
Retiro,  ii.  274— Dec.  10,  the  book 
seller,  ii.  285 — (Probably  Nov.  or 
Dec.  1780),  his  friend's  landlady, 
his  easy  temper,  a  legacy,  ii.  286 — 
Dec.  25,  sending  his  "  report  of  an 
adjudged  case,"  ii.  290. 

[1781.]  Feb.  15,  metrical  law- 
cases;  old  age,  ii.  299— Feb.  15, 
great  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
ii.  300 — May  9,  intimation  that  he 
has  a  volume  in  the  press,  ii.  320 
— Oct.  3,  Cowper  proposes  to  sell 
his  chambers,  ii.  357 — Nov.  30, 
desiring  his  friend  to  subscribe  for 
him  to  some  circulating  library,  ii. 
382 — Dec.  2,  sale  of  his  chambers, 
ib. — Dec.  9,  conversing  upon  the 
American  war,  ii.  385. 

[1782.]  Jan.  31,  change  produc 
ed  in  his  political  feelings  by  time, 
ii.  400 — March  1 4,  his  book  is  pub 
lished,  ii.  418 — July  27,  wishing 
to  hear  from  him  not  upon  business, 
ii.  437 — Sept.  6,  Mr.  Small's  visit ; 
Cowper  afraid  to  inquire  about  his 
friends  by  letter — Nov.  11,  content 
ed  with  his  situation,  dependence 
excepted,  planting,  ii.450 — Nov — , 
fish  welcome,  but  no  substitute  fora 
letter,  ii.  453 — Dec.  7,  recollection 
of  his  friend  atacoffee-house,ii.459. 

[1783.]  Feb.  13,awarm  February 
iii.  7 — Feb.  20,  inclosing  Franklin's 
letter,  iii.  8 — (Undated),  changes 
of  administration;  Thurlow,  ib. — 
May  26,  loss  of  friends  a  tax  which 
we  pay  for  long  life,  iii.  22 — Oct. 
20,  nothing  to  say  on  politics,  iii. 
50 — Oct.  20,  cheerful  account  of 
himself,  iii.  51 — Nov.  23,  Cowper 
fond  of  reading  voyages  and  travels, 
iii.  57. 

[1784.]  Jan.  8,  he  wishes  for  a 
page  of  politics  from  his  friend,  iii. 
70— Sept.  11, Dr.  Cotton,  iii.  132  — 
Nov. — ,  on  his  mother's  death,  iii. 


152 — Dec.  4,  thanks  for  oysters  ; 
balloon  travellers,  iii.  160. 

[1785.]  Jan.  22,  imprisoned  first 
by  frost,  and  now  by  thaw,  iii.  168 
— Feb.  27,  enquiring  about  his 
health,  iii.  174 — June  25,  descrip 
tion  of  his  summer-house,  iii.  192 
— Oct.  11,  reasons  for  publishing 
his  epistles  to  him,  iii.  212 — Nov. 
7,  reasons  for  writing  briefly  to  a 
busy  man,  iii.  221 — Dec.  24,  in 
forming  him  of  his  intended  trans 
lation,  iii.  245. 

[1786.]  June  9,  renewed  inter 
course  with  Colman,  iii.  327 — 
June  19,  announcing  their  intended 
removal  to  Weston,  iii.  332 — Oct. 
6,  a  book  of  his  translation  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  iii.  357 
— Dec.  9,  on  their  late  loss  and  re 
moval  to  Weston,  iii.  367. 

[1787.]  Nov.  16,  in  no  danger 
of  hurting  himself  by  his  present 
studies,  iii.  404. 

[1788.]  May  8,  giving  wp  all 
hope  of  recovering  his  library,  iv. 
18 — May  24,  thanks  for  the  prints, 
remarks  on  the  nineteenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  iv.  22 — June  8, on  receiv 
ing  intelligence  of  his  uncle  Ashley 
Cowper's  death,  iv.  27 — July  6, 
wishes  his  friend  joy  of  a  long 
vacation  at  hand,  iv.  37 — Dec.  2,  a 
note  introducing  Mr.  Rose,  iv.  57. 

[1789.]  Aug.  12,  a  wet  summer, 
iv.  92 — Dec.  18,  on  the  first  ap 
pearance  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
iv.  98. 

[1790.]  May  2,  Homer  nearly 
finished,  an  occupation  which  he 
shall  discontinue  with  regret,  iv. 
124 — Sept.  17,  his  list  of  subscri 
bers  illustrious,  but  not  numerous, 
iv.  145.  ' 

[1791.]  March  6,  Homer  soon 
to  be  published,  iv.  168 — March 
10,  French  and  English  prints  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  Iliad,  iv. 
169 — Nov.  14,  compound  epithets ; 
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translation  of  Milton's  Latin  poem, 
iv.  212. 

[1792.]  April  15,  thanks  for  a 
remittance,  epigram  upon  himself, 
iv.  240 — Dec.  16,  politics,  views  of 
reform,  iv.  294. 

[1793.]  March  29,  reflections  on 
the  state  of  his  affairs,  canals,  iv. 
308 — Nov.  5,  description  of  the 
situation  of  his  house  at  Weston,  iv. 
339 — Dec.  10,  anxious  concerning 
a  hurt  that  he  has  received,  iv.  344. 

Hill  (Mrs.)  Letters  to  [1781.]  Feb.  19, 
difficulty  of  writing  to  a  lady  whom 
he  has  never  seen,  thanks  for  seeds 
and  for  fish,  ii.  303. 

[1784.]  Jan.  5,  concerning  hooks 

from  the  circulating  library,  iii.  69. 

[1788.]  March  17,  thanks  for  a 

turkey  and  a  ham,  lost  books,  iv.  8. 

Hill  (Rev.  Rowland)  Letter  to  [1790.] 
March  29,  relating  to  some  hymns 
which  he  had  sent  for  Cowper's 
correction,  iv.  121. 

Hill  (Sir  Richard)  remarks  on  his 
answer  to  Mr.  Madan,  ii.  302. 

Hobbes,  his  remarks  on  Cowper's 
translation  of  Homer,  iv.  367. 

Hodgson  (Mr.)  remarks  concerning, 
ii.  169. 

Holland  (Lord)  his  new  ruins,  ii.  231. 

Homer,  Cowper  compares  Pope's  with 
the  original  throughout,  i.  75 — in 
jurious  effect  of  it,  i.  313 — Cowper 
commences  the  translation  of,  i. 
343 ; — forty  lines  of,  his  daily 
task,  i.  345  ;  iii.  215 — always  his 
favourite  poet,  i.  345;  iii.  192 — 
proposes  to  publish  it  by  subscrip 
tion,  i.  346,  355;  iii.  225— his 
anonymous  letter  in  the  Gentle 
man's  Magazine  concerning  the 
publication  of  his  translation  of,  i. 
348  ;  iii.  216 — his  remarks  on 
Pope's  translation,  i.  349,  350,  351, 
352 — Fuseli  criticises  the  transla 
tion  usefully,  i.  360;  iii.  335— Maty 
condemns  it,  i.  360  ;  iii.  313 — 
Cowper  resumes  the  revision  of 


his,  i.  397 — translation  suspended, 
i.  400 ;  iiL  382— resumed,  i.  413  ; 
iii.  396,  399 — specimen  of  manner 
in  which  Pope  corrected  his  trans 
lation  of,  illustrating  the  difference 
between  the  principle  of  translating 
and  Cowper's,  i.  478  ;  iv.  160 — 
Mrs.  Madan's  eulogy  of  Pope's, 
i.  478 — Iliad  completed,  and  the 
Odyssey  begun,  iv.  49 — what  parts 
of,  present  most  difficulties  to  a 
translator,  iv.  104 — remarks  on  the 
Odyssey,  iv.  108,  120 — translation 
finished,  ii.  5  ;  iv.  142,  143 — uni 
versity  subscriptions,  ii.  6  ;  iv.  163, 
165,  166,  167 — arrangement  with 
the  publisher,  ii.  6 ;  iv.  191, 196 — 
translation  published  in  1791,  ii. 
7 — good  reports  of  its  reception, 
iv.  204,  207— Cowper  still  amused 
with,  ii.  84  ;  iv.  299,  309— revision 
of,  and  notes  on,  ii.  96,  97 ;  iv. 
307,308,  309— criticisms  on  revisal 
continued,  ii.  104,  135 — discon 
tinued,  ii.  136 — resumed,  ii.  144, 
148— completed,  ii.  149— Chap 
man's  remarks  and  observations 
concerning,  iv.  366,  367 — Hobbes' 
remarks  on  his  translation,  iv.  367. 

Honeywood  (Mrs.)  story  of,  ii.81,157. 

Hooker,  his  epitaph,  by  Sir  William 
Cowper,  i.  453. 

Horace,  odes  falsely  ascribed  to,  iv. 
359. 

Hume,  remarks  on  his  Essay  on  Sui 
cide,  iii.  122. 

Huntingdon,  Cowper  takes  lodging 
at,  i.  106— his  feelings  when  first 
located  there,  i.  107, 108— descrip 
tion  of,  and  remarks  concerning;,  i. 
115, 116 — his  society  there,  i.  117 ; 
ii.  178,  179,  183— ^circumstances 
during  the  first  part  of  his  abode 
at,  iii.  250. 

(Lady)  extracts  from  her  let 
ters  to  Rev.  Matthew  Powley,  iii. 
445,  446. 

Huntingford,  his  Monostrophics,  iiL 
215. 
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Hurdis  (Rev.  Mr.)  commencement  of 
Cowper's  acquaintance  with,  iv. 
168 — meets  him  at  Eartham  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  ii.  59  — 
remarks  concerning,  iv.  273,  276, 
338,  340. 

Letters  to,  [1791.]  March  6, 
praising  his  village  curate  ;  thanks 
him  for  offers  of  service,  iv.  168 — 
June  13,  fondness  for  animals;  a 
•woman's  character  best  learned  in 
domestic  life,  iv.  184 — Aug.  9,  his 
study  exposed  to  visitors ;  a  subject 
for  a  poem  properly  rejected ;  re 
commendation  of  Hebrew  studies, 
iv.  202— Dec.  10,  his  task  with 
Milton  an  agreeable  one,  iv. 
216. 

[1792.]  Feb.  21,  thanks  for  his 
strictures  on  the  Homer ;  progress 
made  in  Milton's  poems,  iv.  228 — 
March  2,  proposed  dedication  of 
Hurdis's  SirThomasMoreaccepted; 
the  Throckmortons,  iv.  229  — 
March  23,  on  the  tragedy  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  his  cursory 
remarks,  iv.  235 — April  8,  apology 
for  delay  in  writing ;  Mr.  Hurdis's 
sisters,  iv.  239 — Aug.  26,  on  his 
sister's  death;  invitation  to  Ear 
tham,  iv.  274. 

[1793.]  Jan.  6,  condolence; 
effect  of  affliction,  iv.  296— Feb. 
23,  congratulates  him  on  the  pros 
pect  of  his  being  chosen  poetry 
professor;  notices  of  natural  his 
tory,  iv.  303 — Nov.  24,  congratu 
lating  him  on  his  obtaining  the 
professorship,  iv.  341. 
Hymn,  Cowper's  first,  i.  104 — his 
second,  i.  106 — assists  Mr.  Newton 
in  the  composition  of  the  Olney 
Hymns,  i.  1 69 — state  of  his  mind 
evinced  in  them,z'6. — their  publica 
tion,  i.  185 — remarkson  them,  i.  464 
— his  refusal  to  writeone,  i.440;  iv. 
23 — promises  to  write  one  for  the 
Olney  Sunday  School,  i.  440  ;  iv.  92 
—employed  in  revising  some  by  an 


unknown    person,    iv.   101  — re 
marks  relating  to,  iv.  121. 

Illusions,  concerning  Rev.  John  New- 
ton.  i.  404 ;  iii.  393 — his  audible, 
ii.  36,  77  to  90,  100— attempt  to 
counteract  his,  by  artifice,  ii.  132 — 
remarks  concerning  audible,  ii.  157. 

Johnson  (Dr.)  Cowper's  remarks  on 
his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  i.  319,  320, 
321 ;  ii.  230,  354 ;  iii.  92,  93— 
observations  on  his  Life  of  Milton, 
ii.  237  —  his  criticisms  on  Dr. 
Watts,  ii.  358 — critique  upon  Prior 
and  Pope,  ii.  393, 398 — conversion, 
iii.  109 — his  favourable  opinions  of 
Cowper's  poems,  iii.  110,  112 — 
epitaph  on,  iii.  166,  167 — remarks 
on  his  Diary,  iii.  205,  208 — his  de 
fective  ear  for  verse,  iv.  165 — taste 
for  poetry,  iv.  171. 

(Miss)   Letter  to,   from  John 

Johnson,  Esq.    [1796.]    Dec.  17, 
Mrs.  Unwin's  death,  and  its  effect 
on  Cowper,  ii.  159. 

(John  Esq.)  commencement  of 

Cowper's  acquaintance  with,  i.  435; 
iv.  105 — his  character,  iv.  106, 150 
— is  patronized  by  Lady  Hesketh, 
iv.  Ill — engaged  in   transcribing 
his  translation,  iv.  115— carries  his 
Homer  to  London,  iv.  142 ;  ii.  5 — 
procures  subscribers  at  Cambridge, 
ii.  6  ;  iv.  166,  167— visits  Weston 
with  his  sister,  iv.  186 — his  ordi 
nation  delayed,  iv.  250 — his  arrival 
at  Weston,  iv.   255 — his  employ 
ment  at  Eartham,  ii.  52  ;  iv.  271 — 
about  to  stand  for  his  degree  and 
take  orders,  iv.  310 — Cowper's  lines 
on   his  arrival  at  Cambridge,  iv. 
316 — observations  on  his  ordina 
tion,  iv.   325 — persuades  Cowper 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  to   return  with 
him  into  Norfolk,  ii.  1 1 8 — accom 
panies  him  in  his  walks,  ii.  123 — 
takes  them  to  the  sea  coast,  ib. — 
removes  them  to  Dunham  Lodge, 
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ii.  130 — tries  to  interest  Cowper 
by  reading  to  him,  ib. — attempts  to 
counteract  his  illusions,  ii.  132 — 
induces  him  to  revise  his  Homer, 
ii.  1 35 — his  experiment  to  induce 
Cowper  to  employ  himself,  ii.  1 44 
— Hayley's  testimony  to  the  affec 
tionate  offices  rendered  to  Cowper, 
by,  ii.  151 — reads  his  own  works  to 
him,  ib. — his  remarks  on  Cowper's 
death,  ii.  154. 

Letters  to,  [1790.]  Feb.  28, 
the  picture  invitation  to  all  the 
family  of  Donnes,  iv.  113 — March 
23,  the  Odyssey ;  expressions  of 
warm  attachment,  iv.  120 — April 
17,  reconciling  him  to  his  own 
artifice  respecting  his  poem,  iv. 
121 — June  7,  commends  him  for 
giving  over  his  mathematical  pur 
suits  ;  declarations  against  all  isms, 
iv.  129 — July  8,  advice  concerning 
music  ;  value  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  let 
ters,  iv.  137  —  July  31,  caution 
against  inattention  and  shyness, 
iv.  139— Nov.  26,  visit  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  iv.  151 — 
Dec.  18,  subscriptions  from  Cam 
bridge,  iv.  155. 

[1791.]  Jan.  21,  pressing  him 
to  come,  and  jesting  on  his  vaga 
ries,  iv.  161 — Feb.  27,  neglect  of 
his  work  by  Oxford,  iv.  165 — 
March  19,  uneducated  poets  ;  Mrs. 
Leapor,  iv.  172 — April  6,  pressing 
him  not  to  delay  his  visit,  iv.  177 
— May  23,  on  his  translation  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  iv. 
180 — June  1,  his  labours  as  a 
transcriber,  iv.  183 — Aug.  9,  good 
reports  of  his  translation,  iv.  203 — 
Oct.  31,  miscellaneous  subjects,  iv. 
212  —  March  11,  a  nightingale 
heard  on  a  New  Year's  Day;  Mr. 
Rose  expected,  iv.  232— May  20, 
on  his  preparation  for  orders  ;  Hay- 
ley  at  Weston,  iv.  246— Oct.  19, 
wishing  for  his  company,  iv.  283 — 
Oct.  22,  oppressed  with  corre 


spondence  ;  Mr.  Johnson  right  in 
sitting  for  his  picture,  iv.  284 — 
Nov.  5,  his  opinion  of  an  algebra 
ist's  criticism  on  his  Homer,  iv. 
285 — Nov.  20,  thanks  for  some 
verses,  iv.  289. 

[1793.]  Jan  31,  lines  in  return 
for  pheasants,  and  thanks  for  a 
promised  bustard,  iv.  300 — April 
11,  Mr.  Johnson  about  to  stand  for 
his  degree,  and  to  take  orders,  iv. 
310 — Aug.  2,  what  he  must  expect 
as  a  preacher ;  present  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  iv.  325 — 
Sept.  6,  arrival  and  erection  of  a 
sun-dial  which  Mr.  Johnson  had 
sent,  iv.  331 — Sept.  29,  commend 
ing  him  for  having  left  off  visiting, 
iv.  334. 

From  Lady  Hesketh  to,  [1795.] 
May  5,  Cowper  worn  to  a  shadow, 
has  given  up  his  amusements  ;  his 
extreme  melancholy ;  Hannah's  ex 
travagance,  ii.  115 — Aug.  L.  on 
success  of  his  plan  for  the  removal 
of  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwiu  to 
Norfolk,  ii.  121. 

Johnson  (Mr.  Joseph)  Mr.  Newton 
recommends  him  as  a  publisher,  i. 
195 — requests  that  the  book  should 
not  appear  as  an  anonymous  work, 
ib. ;  ii.  308 — critical  remarks  mad.1. 
in  the  proof  sheets  by,  i-JJOl ;  ii. 
335  —  his  useful  suggestions,  ii. 
347 — Cowper's  remarks  on  his 
critical  animadversions,  ii.  353 — 
objects  to  Mr.  Newton's  preface, 
ii.  410 — Cowper  satisfied  with  the 
publisher's  useful  criticisms,  ii. 
417 — the  Task  offered  to,  and  ac 
cepted,  i.  270,  271  ;  iii.  136,  146, 
150 — objects  to  print  John  Gilpin 
with  the  Task,  but  changes  his 
mind,  i.  277  ;  iii.  203 — disapproves 
of  the  intended  mode  of  publish 
ing  Homer  by  subscription,  v-3ij2_ 
— is  sensible  that  Cowper  dealt  li 
berally  with  him,  and  wishes  him 
to  be  a  gainer  by  bis  labour,  i.  354  ; 
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iii.  245 — gets  his  friend  Fuseli  to 
criticise  Cowper's  Homer,  i,__250, 
360  ;  iii.  286 — his  arrangements 
concerning  the  publication  of 
Homer,  ii.  6,  7  ;  iv.  191,  196, 204, 
206 — proposes  that  Cowper  should 
edite  Milton,  ii.  8,  9 ;  iv.  207. 

Letters  to  [1781.]  Sept.   16,  in 
reply  to  some  of  his  critical  ani 
madversions,  ii.  353 — Oct.  1,  upon 
finishing  Retirement  he  grants  him 
self  a  respite,  ii.  357— Oct.  20,  th 
word   there  properly  used  in  it 
common,  though  less  exact  mean 
ing,  ii.  364 — Nov.  27,  a  paragraph 
from  "  Expostulation"  withdrawn 
ii.  381 — about  Dec.  17,  relating  t 
the  volume  in  the  press,  ii.  389. 

r!782.]  Jan.  31,  importance  o 
minute  accuracy  in  printing,  ii 
402. 

[1786.]  March  5,  arrangemen 
concerning  his  Homer,  iii.  283 — 
March  8,  expressing  his  pleasure 
that  his  translatiou  is  to  undergo 
Mr.  Fuseli's  inspection,  iii.  286 — 
Sept.  2,  Homer,  Fuseli,  iii.  352. 

[1790.]  Feb.  11,  thanks  to  Fu 
seli,  iv.  Ill — Sept.  7,  thanks  for 
criticisms  on  Homer,  iv.  141 — Oct 
— ,  desiring  that  Mr  Newton's  pre 
face  for  the  first  volume  may  now  be 
prefixed  to  it,  iv.  146. 

[1791.]  (Undated)  defence  of  his 
own  versification,  iv.  159 — Sept. 
11.  a  letter  of  business,  iv.  206. 

[1792.]  July  8,  his  engagement 
with  Milton  presses  on  his  spirits, 
iv.  261. 

Jortin,  remarks  on  his  Latin  verses, 
iii.  74. 

Kenyon  (Lord)  two  letters  from 
Lord  Thurlow  to,  and  remarks 
upon,  ii.  142,  143,  144. 

King  (Dr.  John),  iii.  463. 

(The  Rev.  John)  his  birth  and 

education,  iii.  463. 

(Mrs.)  her  birth,  marriage,  me 


morandum  respecting  her  death, 
ib. — commencement  of  Cowper's 
correspondence  with,  i.  412 — ob 
servations  concerning,  iv.  3 — his 
ideal  description  of,  iv.  43,  350. 

Letters  to  [1788.]  March  3,  re- 
joices  in  her  happiness  ;  outlines  of 
his  own  history,  iv.  5 — April  11, 
his  melancholy  reasons  why  he 
cannot  visit  her,  the  world  a  foolish 
world,  and  not  to  be  made  wiser 
except  by  the  Great  Teacher,  iv.  1 3 
— June  19,  effect  of  modern  habits 
in  debilitating  the  constitution  and 
yet  not  shortening  the  duration  of 
life,  iv.  29 — Aug.  28,  apology  for 
not  having  written  sooner,  imagi 
nary  description  of  her  person,  iv. 
43 — Sept.  25,  thanks  for  some  pre 
sents,  iv.  49 — Oct.  1 1,  account  of 
his  occupations  before  he  had  re 
course  to  poetry,  iv.  51 — Dec.  6, 
he  writes  letters  before  breakfast 
only,  and  that  time  is  much 
abridged  by  domestic  arrangements 
in  winter,  iv.  57. 

[1789.]  Jan.  29,  Mrs.  Unwm 
crippled  by  a  fall,  the  king's  ill 
ness,  iv.  62 — March  12,  apologizing 
for  not  having  sent  her  the  verses 
which  he  had  lately  composed,  iv.  73 
— April  22,  regretting  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  meet  in  this  world,  iv. 
77 — April  30,  his  brother's  poems, 
iv.  79 — May  30,  his  stanzas  pre 
sented  to  the  queen,  iv.  81 — Aug.  1, 
progress  in  Homer;  Cowper  a  great 
lover  of  good  pictures,  iv.  90. 

[1790.]  Jan.  4,  uneasy  at  her 
long  silence,  iv.  102 — Jan.  18, 
thanks  for  many  good  things  ;  re 
port  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  enquir 
ing  after  a  house  at  Huntingdon 
unfounded,  iv.  103 — March  12, 
promises  to  write  more  fugitive 
pieces  for  her  sake ;  verses  on  his 
mother's  picture  and  on  Mrs.  Un 
win,  iv.  116 — June  14,  many  pas 
sages  of  his  translation  written  in 
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his  walks,  iv.  131 — July  16,  after 
a  visit  from  her,  and  asking  to  be 
remembered  in  her  prayers,  iv.  1 38 
— Oct.  5,  expectation  that  his 
Homer  will  be  published  in  the 
spring,  iv.  146 — Nov.  29,  late  in 
disposition  ;  the  proper  effect  of 
praise  upon  a  good  man,  iv.  J51 
Dec.  31,  thanks  for  a  present; 
feelings  oa  the  close  of  the  year, 
iv.  157. 

[1791.]  March  2,  excuses; 
Homer ;  Cambridge  subscriptions 
owing  to  his  cousin  Johnson,  iv. 
166 — May  26,  his  release  from  the 
press  at  hand  ;  her  promised  visit 
not  prudently  to  be  delayed,  iv. 
181 — Aug.  4,  Cowper  of  a  house 
more  than  commonly  subject  to 
melancholy,  iv.  201— Oct.  21, 
women  better  than  men  in  all  the 
most  important  points,  iv.  208. 

[1792.]  Jan.  26,  Mrs.  Unwin's 
illness ;  a  suffering  courage  more 
meritorious  than  an  active  one,  iv. 
218 — March  8,  her  imprudence 
blamed  in  going  to  church  before 
she  was  well  recovered  from  a  fit 
of  rheumatism ;  verses  on  the  theft 
of  a  pen  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
inkstand,  iv.  231 — June  12,  Mrs. 
Unwin's  illness ;  Hayley,  iv.  259 
— Oct.  14,  telling  her  of  his  return 
home,  and  that  the  journey  has 
proved  to  him  what  he  knew  be 
fore,  that  health  and  cure  are  from 
God  only,  iv.  281. 

King  (The)  his  illness,  iv.  63 — reco 
very,  iv.  68,  70,  71. 

Knox  (Mr.)  his  opinion  that  provi 
dential  designation  is  exemplified 
in  Cowper's  case,  i.  138. 

Lace-makers,  observations  on  their 
occupation  and  earnings,  i.  253, 
466— their  petition,  ii.  264.  265. 

Latin,  letter  to  Clotworthy  Rowley, 
Esq.  i.  455 — remarks  on,  i.  305 — 
Cowper's  observations  on  Latin  au 


thors,  i.  332  ;  iii.  116, 119— trans 
lates  some  letters  from  the,  i.  440 
— his  verses  on  the  Ice  Island,  ii. 
149 — his  opinion  concerning  an 
epitaph  in,  ii.  264 — language,  re 
marks  on,  ii.  427 — observations 
concerning  some  verses,  iii.  74,  75 — 
onMilton's  poems,iv.  179,207,208. 

Lavater,  iv.  40. 

Lavendon,  poplars  at,  iii.  310. 

Law,  Cowper  declines  to  read  lec 
tures  on,  i.  135  ;  ii.  183 — a  ques 
tion  of,  ii.  206. 

books,  Cowper  wishes  to  dis 
pose  of  his,  ii.  212,  213. 

cases,    advantages   of    putting 

them  in  rhyme,  ii.  29 1 ,  292 — me 
trical,  ii.  299. 

suit  concerning  Olney  Bridge, 

ii.  271. 

Lawyer,  Cowper's  reputation  at  Ol 
ney  as  a,  i.  191,  192;  ii.  254. 

Lawrence,  Cowper's  portrait  taken 
by,  ii.  103 ;  iv.  334 — subjects  for 
painting  suggested  to,  iv.  342. 

Legend  of  St.  Withburga,  ii.  136. 

Legendary  tales,  their  style,  i.  340, 

Leonidas,  observations  concerning  the 
poem  of,  i.  336. 

Lier  Van,  his  narrative,  i.  441  to  451. 

Literature,  letters  of,  iii.  215,  218, 
456,  457. 

Lloyd  (Dr.)  remarks  on  him  as  a  hu 
mourist,  i.  42 — assists  Churchill 
to  compound  with  his  creditors,  i. 
52— his  death,  i.  42. 
—  (Robert)  at  Cambridge,  i.  42, 
43 — extract  from  Cowper's  epistle 
to,  ib. — resigns  his  ushership,  i.  43 
— his  apology,  i.  44 — advised  to 
try  his  fortune  with  the  public,  i. 
45 — his  reply,  ib. — wishes  to  be 
come  conspicuous  among  the  wits 
of  the  age,  i.  46 — frequents  the 
theatres,  i.  47 — his  intimacy  with 
Churchill,  i.  49 — his  drudgery,  i. 
65,  67 — assisted  in  the  Fleet  by 
Churchill,  i.  71,  464 — his  better 
thoughts,  i.  72 — his  death,  i.  74  — 
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observations  respecting  him  while! 
in  the  Fleet,  i.  463— lines  to,  i.  462. 

London,  Cowper  fixed  at  Olney  and 
unable  even  to  bear  the  thought 
of,  ii.  219,  245 — passes  through,  on 
his  return  from  Eartham,  ii.  62 ; 
iv.  279 — observations  concerning 
the  riots  in,  ii.  259,  266,  270. 

Lock,  the,  i.  213,217. 

Lounger,  Cowper  asked  to  communi 
cate  to  the,  iii.  407. 

Lunardi,  observations  concerning,  iii. 
159. 

Mackenzie  (Mr.)  iii.  407  ;  iv.  244. 

Macaulay  (Mrs.)  remarks  on  her  his 
tory,  ii.  404,413. 

Madan  (Dr.)  his  preferment,  ii.  223  ; 
iv.  245 — his  judgement  on  the 
translation,  iv.  123. 

(Frederick)  remarks  on  the 

death  of,  ii.  254. 

(Martin)  chaplain  to  the  Lock 

Hospital,  i.  127 — Mrs.  Cowper  one 
of  his  converts,  i.  128 — Cowper  con 
siders  him  a  burning  and  shining 
light,  ib.;  ii.  186 — thoughts  and 
observations  concerning  his  The- 
lyphthora,  ii.  242,  268,  293,  296, 
302,  317— epigram,  ii.  322— Cow- 
per's  picture  of,  ii.  323 — Mr. 
Haweis's  intended  attack  on  his 
character,  ii.  370 — remarks  on  his 
obstinacy,  ii.  379,  431 — Cowper's 
advice  to  Mr.  Unwin  respecting,  ii. 
435 — Cowper's  observations  on  a 
letter  from,  iii.  298 — remarks  on 
his  illness,  iv.  69 — reflections  on 
the  death  of,  iv.  126. 

(Mrs.)  her  eulogy  of  Pope's 

Homer,  i.  478 — her  lines  written 
in  her  brother  Ashley  Cowper's 
copy  of  Coke  upon  Littleton,  i. 
479. 

M,adans,  the,  iii.  249. 

Magazine  (the  Gentleman's)  Cowper 
sends  small  pieces  to,  iii.  168,  169 
— another  W.  C.  in,  iii.  176 — his 


paper  concerning  him  in,  iii.  263, 
284 — deliberates  whether  to  pub 
lish  an  eulogium  on  Mrs.  Mon 
tague  in  the  newspaper  or  Gentle 
man's  Magazine,  iv.  20. 

(St.  James's,)  the  first  numlrer 

of,  i.  65 — contributor  to,  i.  66 — 
one  communication  to,  ascribed  to 
Cowper,  i.  67,  461 — observations 
concerning,  i.  67,  458. 

Mann  (Abbe)  remarks  on  his  narra 
tive,  iii.  305. 

Man  as  he  is,  iv.  315,  343 — the  book 
ascribed  to  Hayley,  iv.  315. 

Whole  Duty  of,  remarks  con 
cerning  the  book,  i.  82,  464. 

the  rights  of,  Cowper  refuses  to 

see  the  book,  iv.  183. 

Mansfield  (Lord)  recollections  of,  iv. 
330 — his  opinions  on  the  conven 
ticle  act,  iii.  448. 

Marshall,  Cowper's  favourite  author, 
ii.  200 — reflections  on  reading,  ii. 
201. 

Martyn  (Professor)  his  birth,  educa 
tion,  and  appointment  to  the  bo 
tanical  chair,  Cambridge,  iv.  350 — 
remarks  on  his  great  botanical 
work,  iv.  360 — Cowper's  opinion 
respecting,  iv.  132 — the  name  of, 
not  in  the  list  of  his  subscribers, 
iv.  147. 

Mason,  with  Gray,  take  the  attack 
made  on  them  wisely,  i.  35 — his 
Elfrida  and  Caractacus  brought  on 
the  stage,  i.  337 — his  reasons  for 
the  structure  of  his  first  dramas,  i. 
473 — confesses  that  he  had  been 
too  much  elated  by  success,  i.  474 
— his  dramas  successful  on  the 
stage,  ib. 

Maty,  Cowper  consents  to  let  him  see 
one  of  his  books,  i.  359 ;  iii.  271  — 
condemns  the  translation,  i.  300 ; 
ii.  312. 

Mediterranean  the,  proposed  as  a 
topic  for  Cowper,  ii.  11 ;  iv.  197. 

Milner,  ii.  423  ;  iii.  448. 


letters  in,  iii.  216 — remarks  on  a|  Milton,  Cowper  undertakes  to  edite, 
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ii.  8 ;  iv.  207,  209 — admiration  of 
as  a  poet  and  politician,  ib. — ob 
servations  concerning  a  rival  edi 
tion  of,  ii.  14,  15,  16;  iv.  216— 
remarks  on  the  Latin  poems  of,  ii 
9  ;  iv.  179 — Teedon  assures  Cow- 
per  that  he  is  called  to  the  work 
of  editing  Milton,  ii.  38 — Cowper 
completes  andreviseshistranslations 
of  his  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  ii 
51 ;  iv.  241 — is  anxious  to  complete 
his  labours  of,  ii.  65 — slow  pro 
gress  of,  ii.  66 ;  iv.  280 — is  post 
poned,  ii.  79 ;  iv.  293,  297— his 
dream  about,  ii.  89  ;  iv.  304 — is 
impatient  for  Hayley's  life  of,  iv. 
344 — fragment  of  his  intended 
commentary  on  Paradise  Lost,  iv 
390  to  421 

Montagu  (Mrs.)  observations  con 
cerning,  iv.  20,  23. 
More  (Martha  Miss)  Cowper  proud 
of  a  request  to  write  something 
for  her  album,  iv.  214 — amended 
copy  of  his  lines  for  her  album,  iv. 
226 — altered  copy  of  them,  iv.  230. 

(Hannah)    about  to   publish   a 

poem  on  the  slave  trade,  iii.  433 — 
Cowper's  opinion  of  her  writings, 
iv.  7,  13. 

(Sir  Thomas)  remarks  on  the 

tragedy  of,  iv.  229,  235. 
Motto,  Mr.  Newton's,  i.  452 — for  his 
book,  iii.  78 — Cowper  suggests  one 
for  the  Task,  iii.  40 — remarks  on, 
iii.  152, 153 — one  suggested  for  his 
remarks  on  the  commemoration  of 
Handel,  iii.  238 — Cowper  chooses 
his  general,  iii.  277 — composed 
one  for  the  king's  clock,  iv.  40. 
Mundsley,  Cowper  removes  to,  ii.  123, 
124,  125. 

Newport,  Cowper's  visit  to,  iv.  84. 

Pagnell,  i.  186;  ii.  206. 

Newspapers,  i.  57  ;  ii.  207  ;  iii.  393  ; 
iv.  20. 

Newton  (Bishop)  observations  con 
cerning  his  treatise  on  the  prophe- 
s.  C.  — 4. 


cies,  ii.  169,  170,  171 — Cowper's 
remarks  upon  his  religious  opinions, 
iii.  17. 

Newton  (Rev.  John)  cursory  remarks 
on  his  life,  i.  138 — first  introduc 
tion  of,  to  Cowper,  i.  139 — engages 
a  house    for   Cowper    and   Mrs. 
Unwin  at  Olney,  and  receives  them 
as  his  guests  until  it  was  fit  for 
their  reception,  i    139 — his  pecu 
liar  friendship  to  Cowper,  i.  141 — 
Lady  Hesketh's  opinion  respecting 
the  effect  of  his  ministry  upon  Cow- 
.per,  i.  143 — his  income  as  a  cu 
rate,  i.    168 — Mr.  Thornton's  visit 
to,  ib. — he   allows   him   £200  a- 
year,  ib. — is  assisted  by  Cowper  in 
composing  the   Olney   Hymns,  i.   » 
1 69 — he  fixes  himself  at  the  house 
of,  i.  172 — extracts  from  his  let 
ters  to  Mr.  Thornton  during  Cow 
per's    abode    with    him,    ib. ;    i.    * 
173  to  176 — his  observations  re 
specting  the  fire  at  Olney,  i.  182 — 
recommends  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Olney  the  discontinuance  of  bon 
fires  on  the   5th   Nov.,  i.   183 — 
his  house  is  threatened,  ib. — effect 
in  determining  him  to  remove,  i. 
184 — extracts  from  his  preface  to 
the   Olney  Hymns,   ib. — cases   of 
insanity  among  his  people,  i.  185 
— before   he   leaves   Olney  intro 
duces  Mr.  Bull  to  Cowper,  i.   186 
— his  feelings  on  the  departure  of, 
i.  186  ;  ii.  243 — the  only  person  to 
whom  Cowper  communicated  his  in 
tention  of  writing  a  poem,  i.  193; 
ii.  287,  288 — undertakes  to  find  a 
publisher,  i.  195 — Mr.  Unwin  hurt 
that  Cowper  should  have  employ 
ed,  i.  196 — his  criticisms,  i.  197 — 
Cowper  asks  him  to  write  the  pre 
face,  i.  199  ;  ii.  315— doubts  whe 
ther  his  preface  should  be  retained, 
i.  217  ;  ii.  364 — calls  Cowper's  at 
tention  to  the  case  of  Simon  Brown, 
i.  219 — Newton's  visit  to  Olney,  i. 
248 — remarks  thereon,  i.  249 — his 
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jealousy  respecting  Mr.  Unwin,  i. 
272 ;  iii.  164 — Cowper  refuses  to  let 
the  proof  sheets  of  the  Task  pass 
through  his  hands,  i  273;  iii.  167 
— account  of  his  motives  to,  for 
the  translation  of  Homer,  i.  346 : 
iii.  229— his  remarks  on,  i.  361, 
362 — former  opinion  of,  respecting 
his  case,  i.  368 — acquaints  him 
with  his  intended  removal  to  Wes- 
ton,  i.  386 — observations  concern 
ing  a  letter  of  reproof  from,  i. 
388  to  393  ;  iii.  353— his  illusion 
concerning,  i.  404 ;  iii.  393 — cha 
racter  of  Cowper's  letters  to,  i.  418 
— visit  from,  i.  425 — his  opinion  of 
alarming  sermons,  i.  476,  477 — 
requests  that  his  preface  may  be 
inserted,  ii.  1 ;  iv.  148 — remarks 
on,  as  a  writer,  ii.  1 — Cowper  won 
ders  at  his  silence,  and  accounts 
for  his  own,  ii.  69 — is  sensible  of 
the  kindness  of,  ii.  74 — extracts 
from  the  letters  of,  iii.  447 — his 
advice  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Pow- 
ley  upon  matters  connected  with 
his  rights  and  duties  as  virar  of 
Dewsbury,  iii.  449 — remarks  of,  on 
Handel's  Messiah,  iii.  353. 

Letters  to,  [1780.]  March  18, 
reformation  not  the  work  of  man 
alone  ;  danger  of  revolutionary  ex- 
periments,  ii.  246 — April  16,  a  lo 
quacious  visitor,  ii.  249 — May  3, 
variety  of  his  topics ;  amusements 
in  trifles,  ii.  250— May  10,  false 
reading  of  Mr.  Newton's  in  a  for 
mer  letter,  ii.  254 — June  12,  riots 
in  London,  ii.  258 — June  23,  pro 
phecies  unwittingly  made ;  charac 
ter  of  his  own  letters ;  Mr.  New 
ton  slandered,  ii.  262 — July  12. 
his  own  state  of  mind  ;  incapable 
of  much  thinking,  ii.  268 — July 
30,  why  he  sends  his  trifles  in 
verse  to  Mr.  Unwin  rather  than  to 
him;  riddle,  ii.  '272— Aug.  21, 
escape  of  one  of  his  hares,  ii.  275 
— Dec.  21,  Cowper  pleased  with 


praise  and  encouraged  thereby  to 
continue  writing  poetry,  ii.  287. 

[1781.]  Jan.  21,  he  shrinks  at 
present  from  transcribing  his  poem 
called  Truth ;  costive  travellers,  ii. 
294 — Feb.  4, concerning  his  poems ; 
Thelyphthora  ;  Mr.  Scott's  arrival, 
ii.  295 — Feb.  18,  character  of  his 
volume ;  Mr.  Newton's  objection 
to  coarse  epithets  ;  Olney  religious 
meetings,  ii.  301 — Feb.  25,  story 
telling ;  Mr.  Teedon ;  differences 
at  the  Sunday  evening  meeting,  ii. 
305 — March  5,  Cowper  consents 
that  his  name  should  be  prefixed 
to  the  proposed  volume  of  his 
poems ;  management  of  his  myr 
tles  ;  sham  fight  at  Olney,  ii.  308 
— March  18,  passage  to  which  Mr. 
Newton  had  objected  expunged ; 
his  motives  for  publishing,  ii.  310 
— April  8,  asking  for  a  preface ; 
squint  at  Thelyphthora ;  a  riddle, 
ii.  314 — April  23,  preface;  future 
state  of  the  heathen ;  solution  of 
the  riddle,  ii.  315 — April  25,  con 
tents  of  his  volume ;  preface,  ii. 
318 — May  13,  epigram  ;  political 
guesses,  ii.  321 — May  21,  intention 
of  correcting  the  proofs  himself,  ii. 
323 — May  28,  Johnson's  diligence; 
warmth  of  the  season ;  recollec 
tions  on  a  future  state,  ii.  329 — 
July  7,  Mr.  Newton's  late  visit ; 
his  imaginary  portrait,  ii.  334 — 
July  12,  on  a  rhyme,  ii.  336 — July 
22,  slow  progress  in  the  press  ;  ex 
cursion  to  the  Spinnie,  ii.  338 — 
Aug.  16,  greenhouse  converted 
into  a  summer  parlour ;  progress 
in  the  press,  ii.  343 — Aug.  21,  dif 
ference  between  his  state  of  mind 
and  Mr.  Newton's ;  rhymes  to 
Mrs.  Newton,  ii.  345 — Aug.  25, 
Olney  news  ;  Johnson's  useful  sug 
gestions,  ii.  347 — Sept.  9,0cciduus' 
opinions  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
music,  ii.  351 — Sept.  18,  thanks 
for  the  preface  ;  Cowper  a  careful 
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writer;  Mr.  Newton's  habit  of 
smoking,  ii.  354 — Oct.  4,  willing 
that  Mr.  Newton's  name  should 
appear  in  the  title-page  as  editor, 
ii.  358 — Oct.  14,  license  which 
men  claim  for  themselves  on  the 
score  of  supposed  genius,  ii.  360 — 
Oct.  22,  Mr.  Bates's  opinion  of 
the  preface  ;  Cowper  thinks  it  in 
character  with  the  writer,  and 
likely  to  excite  curiosity,  ii.  364 — 
Nov.  7,  wonder  at  becoming  an 
author;  Olney  news,  ii.  368 — Nov. 
19,  Martin  Madan;  Mr.  Haweis's 
intended  attack  on  his  character, 
ii.  370 — Nov.  27,  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  poems  suppressed;  Mr. 
Newton's  address  to  his  parishion 
ers,  ii.  378 — (Same  date,)  a  frag 
ment  ;  a  paragraph  ;  origin  of  his 
epigram  of  Mary  and  John,  ii.  380 
— Dec.  4,  politics  renounced 
thenceforth ;  Cowper  bred  up  to 
delight  in  political  songs,  ii.  383 — 
Dec.  17,  arrangement  of  his  poems; 
melancholy  anticipation  of  God's 
judgement  upon  England,  ii.  386 
— the  Shortest  Day,  Admiral  Kem- 
penfelt  and  the  French  fleet ;  Eng 
land  not  yet  brought  to  religious 
humiliation ;  lines  on  a  flatting 
mill  enclosed,  ii.  389 — Last  Day  of 
the  Year,  poem  on  Friendship  laid 
aside ;  specimen  of  a  visitor's  con 
versation,  ii.  391. 

[1782.]  Jan.  13,  difficulty  of 
altering  a  poem  after  it  has  been 
written  some  considerable  time ; 
colonies,  ii.  395— Feb.  2,  progress 
in  the  press ;  pleasures  of  compo 
sition  ;  a  visitor ;  a  funeral  ser 
mon,  ii.  402 — Feb.  16,  pleasure  in 
writing ;  conviction  that  whatever 
power  he  may  possess  is  given  him, 
ii.  406 — Feb. — ,  reference  to  his 
malady ;  remarks  on  a  fast  ser 
mon  ;  improvements  at  Olney,  ii. 
409 — March  6,  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
unfavourable  season,  ii.  412 — 


March  14,  comparison  between 
Simon  Browne's  case  and  his 
own  ;  joint  postscript,  ii.  416. 

[1783.]  Jan.  11,  fragment,  iii. 
1 — Jan.  26,  a  group  of  Olney  po 
liticians,  iii.  3 — Feb.  8,  reflections 
on  the  peace,  iii.  6 — Feb.  24,  pros 
pects  of  the  Americans,  iii.  9 — 
March  7,  comparative  length  of 
their  letters;  highland  regiment, 
iii.  11 — April  5,  sympathy;  mu 
tinous  volunteers;  Olney  news, 
iii.  15 — April  20,  explanation  of 
a  device  ;  his  reading  ;  new  me 
thod  of  treating  consumption,  iii. 
16 — May  5,  one  of  his  pupils' 
style  of  preaching  compared  to 
his  own ;  a  penitent,  iii.  18 — 
May  31,  refusal  of  his  pulpit ; 
demise  of  kings,  iii.  22 — June  13, 
Dutch  communication ;  remarks 
on  his  ecclesiastical  history ;  day 
of  judgement ;  thunderstorm,  iii. 
26 — June  17,  ill-tempered  ser 
mons;  why  Mr.  Newton  was  loved 
by  his  people  ;  continued  fogs,  iii. 
28 — June  29,  opinions  concerning 
the  fog  at  Olney;  Mr.  Newton's 
letters  translated  into  Dutch,  iii. 
31 — July  27,  his  passion  for  retire 
ment  ;  Robertson  and  Gibbon,  iii. 
32 — Sept.  8,  epidemic ;  mortality ; 
his  own  feelings ;  Mr.  Scott,  iii.  39 
— Sept.  23,  epidemic  at  Olney ; 
John  the  tailor ;  visit  to  Mr.  Bull, 
iii.  42— Oct.  6,  abuses  of  Chris 
tianity  leading  to  infidelity ;  plea 
sures  in  reading  voyages  of  disco 
very,  iii.  46 — Oct. — ,  prospects  of 
the  United  States,  iii.  48— Oct.  22, 
remarks  on  Bacon's  monument  to 
Lord  Chatham,  iii.  51 — Nov.  3, 
giving  an  account  of  the  fire 
at  Olney,  i.  250 — Nov.  17,  in 
cendiaries  ;  Olney  news ;  a  thief 
at  the  cart's  tail ;  Teedon,  iii.  54 
— Nov.  30,  he  has  no  spare  time  ; 
speculations  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  antediluvians  em- 
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ployed  themselves,  iii.  61 — Dec.  I 
15,  balloons;  Cowper  of  opinion 
that  if  they  should  be  rendered  as 
manageable  as  expected,  they 
would  prove  the  means  of  great 
evil ;  East  India  Bill,  iii.  63 — Dec 
27,  the  great  men  of  the  world  of 
a  piece  with  the  world  to  which 
they  belong,  iii.  65. 

[1784.]  Jan.  13,  feelings  at  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year ; 
treasure-trove,  i.  263;  iii.  71 — 
Jan.  25,  East  India  Company,  iii. 
76 — Feb. — ,  suggesting  a  title  and 
motto  for  a  book  of  Mr.  Newton's 
iii.  77 — Feb.  10,  comparison  be 
tween  himself  and  his  Pictish  an 
cestors,  iii.  78 — Feb. — ,  Cowper's 
politics  taken  from  the  newspapers 
defence  of  the  coalition ;  unfavour 
able  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  iii.  81  — 
March  8,  intercession  for  a  cri 
minal  ;  his  own  state  of  mind ;  in 
cendiary  at  Olney,  iii.  85 — March 
11,  on  Mr.  Newton's  letters  to  an 
independent  minister ;  electioneer 
ing  at  Olney,  iii.  87 — March  )9, 
Caraccioli ;  character  of  his  style, 
iii.  90 — March  29,  visit  from  a 
candidate;  Mr.  Scott's  preaching, 
iii. 94 — April  — ,  religious  remarks; 
earthquake  in  Calabria,  iii.  96 — 
April  26,  troubled  with  rheuma 
tism,  iii.  102 — May  10,  Dr.  John 
son's  conversion;  visit  to  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  iii.  109— May  22, 
Mr.  Bull's  pupils ;  remarks  on 
ministerial  academies,  iii.  110 — 
June  5,  the  critique  upon  his  vo 
lume,  iii.  112 — June  21,  comme 
moration  of  Handel ;  cold  sum 
mer  ;  Mr.  Wright,  ib. — July  5, 
Jupiter's  visit  to  the  ^Ethiopians  ; 
question  how  far  wise  men  of  an 
tiquity  believed  in  Paganism,  iii. 
118— July  19,  Bedlam ;  a  frightful 
accident ;  an  unexpected  letter 
from  Ostend,  iii.  122— July  28, 
Mr.  Gilpin ;  allusion  to  his  own 


state ;  Mr.  Newton's  opponents, iii. 
124 — Aug.  16,  pleasures  at  Olney; 
a  balloon;  Cook's  last  voyage,iii.  128 
— (Undated  and  imperfect),  Mr. 
Teedon  ;  dispute  about  erecting  a 
pew,  iii.  129 — Sept.  18,  his  garden ; 
sweet  sounds  of  nature,  iii.  132 — 
Oct.  9,  unconnected  thought ;  the 
mind  sometimes  vacant,  jii.  135. 
— Oct.  30,  Sandwich  islanders  ;  first 
mention  of  the  Task  to  Mr.  Newton, 
iii.  148 — Nov.  27,  sending  a  spe 
cimen  of  the  Task,  iii.  455 — Dec. 
11,  defending  the  title  <5f  the  Task, 
and  those  of  its  separate  books, 
iii.  160 — Christmas  Eve,  the  ori 
ginal  title  retained ;  Olney  news, 
iii.  164. 

[1785.]  Jan  5,  a  fragment ;  Mr. 
Page's  removal  from  Olney,  iii.  166 
— Feb.  19,  an  ingenious  man  mis 
placed  at  Olney  ;  condition  of  the 
poor  there,  iii.  171 — March  19, 
uses  of  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
card  table  ;  the  Spinnie  cut  down, 
iii.  176 — April  9,  a  German  pro 
phecy  ;  Cowper's  opinion  of  mo 
dern  prophets,  iii.  181 — April  22, 
John  Gilpin ;  vanity  of  popular 
applause,  i.  275  ;  iii.  182 — May — , 
account  of  a  sudden  death ;  his 
own  state  of  mind,  and  providen 
tial  connexion  with  Mr.  Newton, 
iii.  185 — June  4,  a  case  in  which 
the  writer  might  have  saved  five 
shillings  if  he  had  trusted  to  his 
physiognomical  feelings,  iii.  1$8 — 
June  25,  Mr.  Newton's  flock  at 
Olney ;  God's  mercy ;  he  hopes 
not  to  live  till  breeches  become  too 
expensive  a  luxury  for  him  to 
afford,  iii.  194 — July  9,  he  has  not 
sent  his  volume  to  Thurlow  and 
Colman,  because  neither  of  them 
acknowledged  the  first,  iii.  196 — 
Aug.  6,  self-abasement ;  the  Task 
not  advertised,  i.  279  ;  iii.  201 — 
Aug.  27,  on  Dr.  Johnson's  diary  ; 
state  of  a  neighbouring  minister 
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on  the  approach  of  death,  iii.  204 
— Sept.  24,  recollections  of  South 
ampton  ;  Sunday  school ;  black 
guardism  of  the  children  at  Olney, 
iii.  209— Oct.  16,  on  the  death  of 
Miss  Cunningham ;  his  own  despair 
ascribed  to  a  dream,  iii.  213 — Nov. 
5,  on  the  narrative  of  Miss  Cun 
ningham's  death  ;  the  5th  of  Nov. 
at  Olney,  iii.  218— Dec.  3,  death 
bed  memoirs ;  renewal  of  his  in 
tercourse  with  Lady  Hesketh ;  hope 
of  better  days,  i.  347;  iii.  229 — Dec. 
1 0,  the  Task  over ;  praised  by  cer 
tain  friends;  Pope's  Homer,  iii.  237. 

[1786.]  Jan.  14,  hopes  from  his 
subscription,  iii.  256 — Feb.  18, 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  entered 
upon  his  translation;  account  of 
his  presents,  iii.  275 — April  1, 
price  fixed  for  his  translation, 
iii.  294 — May  20,  his  reasons  for 
first  becoming  an  author ;  re 
newed  intercourse  with  his  re 
lations,  i.  363 — July  — ,  his  hap 
piness  in  Lady  Hesketh's  society ; 
Mr.  Newton's  sermons,  iii.  337 
— Aug.  5,  unhealthiness  of  their 
situation  at  Olney ;  state  of  his 
mind,  i.  386 ;  iii.  338— Sept.  30, 
on  Mr.  Newton's  letter  of  reproof 
to  him,  and  justifying  his  own  and 
Mrs.  Unwin's  conduct  in  their 
visits,  i.  391 — Nov.  17,  feelings  on 
removing  from  Olney  to  Weston; 
report  that  he  has  turned  Papist, 
iii.  357 — Dec.  16,  Mrs.  Unwin's 
fortitude  ;  his  own  feelings ;  their 
old  house,  iii.  371- 

[1787.]  Jan.  13,  on  Mr.  Un 
win's  death ;  his  reasons  for  trans 
lating  Homer,  iii.  380— Oct.  2, 
correspondence  resumed  after  his] 
illness ;  Cowper  is  now  freed  from 
a  delusion  concerning  Mr.  Newton, 
iii.  393— Oct.  20,  regret  that  his 
last  illness  should  have  prevented 
Mr.  Newton  from  coming  to  Ol 
ney,  iii.  397. 


[1788.]  Jan.  21,  their  mutual 
difficulty  in  writing  to  each  other ; 
ministerial  changes  in  that  vicinity, 
iii.  427 — Feb.  19,  on  his  sermon, 
and  his  thoughts  on  the  Slave 
Trade ;  reflections  arising  from 
that  subject,  iii.  434 — March  l,he 
seldom  reads  a  letter  immediately 
before  he  answers  it,  iv.  2 — March 
3,  Mr.  Bean's  arrival  at  Olney ; 
commencement  of  his  correspon 
dence  with  Mrs.  King,  iv.  3 — 
March  17,  some  new  verses  writ 
ten  to  an  old  tune  at  a  lady's  re 
quest,  iv.  9— April  19,  apprehen 
sive  that  government  will  do 
nothing  effectual  for  abolishing  the 
Slave  Trade,  iv.  14 — June  5,  his 
time  fully  occupied ;  visit  from  the 
Powley's ;  objections  to  writing 
verses  on  the  Slave  Trade,  iv.  25— 
June  24,  Mr.  Bean's  difficulties  in 
attempting  a  reformation  of  man 
ners  at  Olney,  iv.  3'2 — Sept.  2,writ- 
ten  after  a  visit  from  him;  notionof 
the  style  of  dispensation  appointed 
him  by  Providence,  iv.44 — Nov.29, 
Olney  news,  iv.  54 — Dec.  9,  re 
turning  a  Latin  manuscript,  iv.  59. 

[1789.]  Aug.  16,  their  intercourse 
interrupted  by  Homer  ;  moral  re 
sponsibility  of  authorship,  iv.  92 — 
Dec.  1,  reasons  for  not  writing;  un- 
easiness  about  Mrs. Unwin.  iv.  95*. 

[1790.]  Feb.  5,  apprehensions 
whenever  January  returns  of  a  re 
newal  of  his  malady,  iv.  109 — 
Aug.  11,  Mrs.  Newton's  illness: 
Cowper  declines  an  offer  of  instruc 
tion  in  animal  magnetism,  iv  140 
— Oct.  15,  Mrs.  Scott's  death ;  his 
own  fears  concerning  Mrs.  Unwin; 
willing  to  be  known  as  the  trans 
lator  of  Van  Lier's  Letter,  iv.  147 
—Oct.  26,  wish  that  Mr.  New 
ton's  preface  should  be  printed 
with  his  poems ;  reflections  on  the 
lapse  of  time,  iv  148 — Dec.  5,  Mrs. 
Newton  in  a  dying  state,  iv.  155. 
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[1791.]  Jan  20,  (imperfect,) 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newton,  iv. 
160— March  29,  on  the  same 
subject ;  recollections ;  renewal  of 
intercourse  with  his  maternal  re 
lations,  iv.  175 — June  24,  Cowper 
hopes  not  to .  outlive  his  friends  ; 
Mr.  Newton's  feelings  with  regard 
to  his  deceased  wife,  iv.  189 — July 
22,  called  upon  to  revise  his  Homer 
for  a  second  edition  ;  wishes  that 
he  could  labour  for  the  souls  of 
men,  and  not  merely  tickle  their 
ears,  iv.  197— Nov.  16,  Mr.  New 
ton's  visit  to  Cowslip  Green ;  Cow 
per  proud  of  a  request  from  Miss 
Martha  More  that  he  would  write 
something  for  her  album,  iv.  213. 

[1792.]  Jan.  1,  Mrs.  Unwin's 
illness,  iv.  217— Feb.  20,  amended 
copy  of  his  lines  for  Miss  Patty 
More's  album  ;  speculations  on  the 
settlements  at  Botany  Bay  and 
SierraLeone.iv.  226 — March 4,  Mr. 
Courtenay ;  Sir  John  Throckmor- 
ton's  brother  about  to  reside  at 
the  hall ;  reflections  on  the  chan 
ges  of  life,  iv.  230— March  18,  he 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  contented  with 
their  dual  state,  though  happy 
when  those  whom  they  love  were 
with  them ;  character  of  an  old  ser 
vant,  iv.233 — July 30, preparing  for 
his  journey  to  Eartham  ;  comfort 
that  he  experienced  in  a  late  visit 
from  Mr.  Newton.iv.  266— Oct.  18. 
wondering  at  each  other's  silence ; 
Cowper  alludes  to  his  late  disorder, 
and  to  his  present  hopes,  ii.  69  ;  iv. 
282— Nov.  1 1 ,  sensible  of  Mr.  New 
ton's  kindness  in  writing  to  him  ; 
describing  the  gloomy  state  of  his 
own  mind,  ii.  74  ;  iv.  288— Dec. 
9,  more  concerning  the  opinion 
avowed  in  his  last ;  not  pressed  for 
his  commentary  ;  apprehensive  as 
January  approaches,  iv.  293. 

[1793.]  April  25,  Mrs.  Un- 
wiu's  state  and  his  own ;  inter 


change  of  books  with  Dr.  Cogshall 
of  New  York ;  Mr.  Waring's  ob 
jection  to  Van  Lier's  Letters; 
Cowper  surprised  at  finding  that  an 
English  epitaph  had  been  placed 
on  his  ffiend  Unwin's  tombstone, 
iv.  311— June  12,  Mrs.  Unwin's 
state  and  his  own,  iv.  317 — Oct. 
22,  always  in  haste  when  he 
writes  ;  thanks  for  a  book,  iv.  336. 
[1798.]  July  29,  he  considers 
himself  less  susceptible  of  favoura 
ble  impressions  than  when  he  re 
ceived  Mr.  Newton's  letter ;  going 
to  the  sea-side  for  a  fortnight,  iv. 
348. 

[1799.]  April  11,  Mr.  Newton's 
letter,  if  it  suggested  any  reflec 
tions,  they  were  only  such  as 
served  to  embitter  the  present  mo 
ment  by  a  sad  retrospect  of  former 
days,  iv.  349.  (The  two  last  letters 
were  written  during  the  last  stage 
of  Cowper's  malady.) 

Newton  (Mrs.)  Letter  from  Mrs.  Un 
win  to,  [1773]  Oct.  7,  on  the 
state  of  Cowper's  mind,  and  ob 
servations  concerning  his  malady, 
i.  476. 

Letters  from  Cowper  to,  [1780.] 
March  4,  feelings  on  Mr.  Newton's 
leaving  Olney,  ii.  243 — June — , 
the  gingerbread-baker's  misfor 
tune  ;  fable  of  the  doves  enclosed, 
ii.  255 — Oct.  5,  on  Mr.  Newton's 
going  to  Ramsgate,  ii.  284. 

[1781.]  Sept.  16,  an  epistle  in 
verse  concerning  a  barrel  of  oys 
ters,  ii.  352. 

[1782.]  Nov.  23,  thanks  for  the 
interest  she  takes  in  his  poems ; 
winter  setting  in  with  severity; 
the  poor ;  the  ways  of  Providence, 
ii.  454. 

Nonumque  primatur  in  annum, iii.460. 

Norfolk,  guests  from,  iv.  188 — 
Cowper  will  not  leave  Weston  for, 
iv.  320 — his  removal  into,  ii.  120. 

Northampton,  applications   from  the 
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clerks  of  All  Saints  for  mortuary 
verses,  i.  408  ;  iii.  405 ;  iv.  54, 
289,  338 — observations  concern 
ing,  i.  408  ;  iii.  427  ;  iv.  290,  338. 

Oak  (Yardley)  commences  a  poem 
upon,  ii.  11 — remarks  concerning, 
ii. ;  iv.  46,  48. 

Occiduus,  ii.  351. 

Odes, to  Obscurity  and  Oblivion,  i.  35. 

Thornton's,  for  St.  Cecilia's 

Day,  i.  41. 

Lloyd  and  Colman's  Burlesque, 

i.  457. 

Secundum  Artem,  supposed  to 

be  by  Cowper,  i.  461 — falsely 
ascribed  to  Horace,  iv.  359. 

Odour  of  the  soil,  observations  con 
cerning  the,  iii.  233,  460. 

Olney,  description  of,  and  some  ob 
servations  concerning,  i.  139,  140; 
ii.  206 ;  iii.  291 — value  of  the  cu 
racy  of,  i.  168 — Mr.  Thornton's 
benevolence  to  the  poor  of,  ib. — 
Cowper  assists  Mr.  Newton  in  com- 


ii.  443;  iii.  173— Mr.  Smith's 
bounty  to  them,  i.  254 ;  ii.  446 ; 
iii.  246 — Mr.  Scott  as  a  preacher 
at,  i.  250 — epidemic  at,  iii.  40,  42, 
44— fire  at,  i.  251,  252;  iii.  54 — 
Cowper's  attachment  to,  i.  256 — 
electioneering  and  riots  at,  iii.  104 
— Cowper's  pleasures  there,  iii.  133 
— an  ingenious  man  misplaced  at, 
iii.  171 — Mr.  Newton's  flock  at,  iii. 
194 — observation  concerning  the 
children  there,  iii.  '211 — the  5th 
of  Nov.at,iii.  220 — lodging  hunting 
in.  for  Lady  Hesketh,  iii.  303,  304 
— her  arrival  at,  i.  381 ;  iii.  333 — 
his  former  state  of  gloomy  con 
tentment  there,  i.  382 — incon 
veniences  at,  i.  383,  386,  387  ;  iii. 
309, 310 — his  feelings  on  removing 
from,  iii.  357,  358 — compulsory 
inoculation  of  the  poor  at,  iii.  417 
— Mr.  Bean  appointed  to  the  vi 
carage  of,  i.  412  ;  iv.  3 — his  diffi 
culties  in  attempting  a  reformation 
of  manners  at,  iv.  32,  45. 


posing  the  Hymns,  ib. — fire  at,  i.jOstend,  an  unexpected  letter  from, 
181 — Mr.  Newton  recommends  to      iii.  129. 


the  inhabitants  the  discontinuance 
of  bonfires  on  the  5th  Nov.,  i.  183 — 
they  threaten  his  house,  ib. — effect 
in  determining  him  to  remove  from, 
i.  184 — cases  of  insanity  among 
his  people  at,  i.  185 — Cowper's 
feelings  on  Mr.  Newton's  depar 
ture  from,  i.  186  ;  ii.  243 — his  re 
putation  at,  as  a  lawyer,  i.  192  ;  ii. 
251 — Lady  Austen  proposes  to 


Owl,  letter  from  an,  to  a  Bird  of 
Paradise,  iv.  388. 

Oxford,  the  conduct  and  treatment 
of  Mr.  Powley  at,  iii.  443 — obser 
vations  respecting  subscriptions  at, 
iv.  177,  178. 

Oysters,  an  epistle  in  verse  concern 
ing  a  barrel  of,  iii.  166. 

Paganism,  question  how  far  the  wise 


men   of  antiquity  believed  in,  iii. 
118. 


settle  at,  i.  206  :  ii.  346— his  feel 
ings  with  regard  to  the  public  at, 
i.  238;  ii.  431 — law-suit  concern- |Page  (Mr.)  his  removal  from  Olney, 
ing  the   bridge   of,   ii.  271 — Mr.|     iii.  166. 

Scott  appointed  curate  of,  ii.  295  Papist,    report     that    Cowper     had 
— religious    meetings,    ii.    302 —      turned,  iii.  358 — is  in  no  danger 
sham-fight   at,   ii.   310— news,  ii.j     of  so  doing,  iii.  373. 
347,   369,  372,  4'26;  iii.   15,  54,  Park  (Mr.)  seeks  the  acquaintance  of 
165,    172;  iv.    54 — affairs   of  the      Cowper,    ii.   4 — remarks   on,    and 
Sunday   evening   meetings   at,   ii.      his  poetry,  iv.  237,  360. 
361— improvements  at,  ii.  411 — j  -      Letters   to,     [1792.]    Feb.    19, 
sufferings  of  the  poor  of,  i.  253 ;      thanks  for  materials  for  his  edition 
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of  Milton ;  parallel  passages,  iv. 
360— March'  10,  on  Mr.  Park's 
employment  as  an  engraver,  and 
his  own  little  learning,  iv.  361  — 
March  30,  returning  and  praising 
a  MS.  poem  written  by  Mr.  Park 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  iv.  362 — 
April  27,  remarks  on  others  of  Mr. 
Park's  poems,  iv.  363— July  20, 
interrupted  in  his  editorial  labours, 
and  in  his  private  criticism  by  Mrs. 
Unwin's  illness,  iv.  364 — Dec.  17, 
apology  for  long  silence ;  thanks 
to  Mr.  Park  for  offering  to  engrave 
his  portrait,  ib. 

[1793]  Jan.  3,  introducing  Mr. 
Rose  to  him ;  state  of  Cowper's 
eyes,  iv.  365 — May  17,  Chapman's 
Homer ;  specimen  of  another ; 
Chapman's  poetry,  Mr.  Unwin's 
epitaph,  iv.  366— July  15,  Chap 
man's  Homer  and  Hobbes's.iv.  367. 

Pearsall,  remarks  on  his  meditations, 
ii.  190. 

Percy,  observations  respecting  his 
style  of  poetry,  i  339,  340. 

Petre  (Lord)  remarks  concerning,  iii. 
83. 

Pheasants,  lines  in  return  for,  iv  300 

Phillips  (Mr.  R.)  letters  to,  [1793.] 
June  14,  in  reply  to  an  application 
for  his  assistance,  iv.  318 — June 
23,  declining  to  write  on  his  be 
half,  iv.  319. 

Physiognomy,  Cowper's  skill  in,  and 
remarks  upon,  iii.  188  ;  iv.  122, 
193. 

Pig,  learned,  i.  276  ;  iii.  182. 

Pigeons,  Cowper's  remarks  on  his 
tame,  ii.  233. 

Pindar  (Peter)  observations  concern 
ing,  iii.  388. 

Pinkerton,  opinions  respecting  his 
Letters  of  Literature,  iii.  217,  219, 
220,  456  to  460. 

Piozzi  (Mrs.)  her  travels,  iv.  91. 

Pitt  (Mr.)  observations  concerning, 
iii.  388;  iv.  61. 

Poems,  Cowper's  early,  preserved  by 


Miss  Cowper,  i.  23 — state  poems, 
i.  65 — he  wishes  for  Vincent 
Bourne's,  i.  181 ;  ii.  224— Mrs 
Unwin  suggests  as  his  theme,  the 
"  Progress  of  Error,"  i.  193 — 
speedily  followed  by  three  others 
of  the  "same  kind, "  truth,"  "Table 
Talk."  and  "  Expostulation,"  ib.  ; 
ii.  319,  320 — observations  con 
cerning  "Table  Talk,"  i.  194;  ii. 
301. 

Motives  forpublisbing  his  poems, 
i.  195;  ii.  311,  312— consents  to 
let  his  name  be  affixed  to  them,  i. 
196  ;  ii.  308— Mr.  Newton  cri 
ticises  them,  i.  197 — remarks  upon 
"  Truth,"  i.  198  ;  ii.  314— correc 
tions  made  by  the  publisher  much 
to  the  advantage  of  them,  i.  201  ; 
ii.  348 — correction  of  a  fault  in 
the  "  Progress  of  Error,"  ii.  335. 

"  Conversation"  and  "  Retire 
ment"  begun,  i.  201  ;  ii.  339,  348 
— remarks  on  "  Conversation,"  ii. 
343— on  "  Retirement,"  ii.  349. 

Drift  of  his  poems,  ii.  362 — 
remarks  on  the  proposed  preface 
to  them,  ii.  364,  408,  409,  416 — a 
passage  in  one  of  the  suppressed, 
ii.  379 — lines  inserted  in  them  at 
Mrs.  Unwin's  suggestion,  ii.  380 — 
a  paragraph  from  "  Expostulation" 
withdrawn,  ^.^suppression  of 
two,  predicting  success  in  the 
American  war,  ii.  382 — remarks 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  "  Friend 
ship,"  "  Retirement,"  "Heroism," 
anil  "  /Ktna,"  ii.  386 — the  one  on 
"  Friendship"  laid  aside,  ii.  392. 

Remarks  on  his  poems  then  print 
ing,  ii.  402,  403 — publication  of, 
ii.  420— letter  to  LordThurlow  with 
his  volume,  i.  229— wishes  Mr. 
Unwin  to  review  them,  i.  238  ;  ii. 
425 — Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  re 
specting,  ii.  428 — Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion,  ii.  436  ;  iii.  110. 

Cowper  undertakes  translations 
from  Madame  Guyon's  poems,  i. 
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261;    ii.  436  —  remarks    on   her, 
iii.38. 

Cowper's  poem  the  "Valedic 
tion,"  i.  232 — observations  re 
lating  to,  iii.  52. 

Lady  Austen  suggeststhe"Task," 
i.  247 — progress  of,  iii.  81,  13G 
objections  to  publishing  John  Gil- 
pin  with,  iii.  108 — motto  for,  iii 
140 — Cowper's  aim  in  writing  the 
"Task,"  iii.  1 43  —is  offered  to  John 
son  and  accepted,  i.  270 ;  iii.  136, 
150 — Mr.  Newton  wishes  to  see 
the  proof  sheets  of,  reasons  for 
not  acceding  to  it,  i.  273  ;  iii.  158 
— immediate  success  of,  i.  283  ;  iii. 
237 — appeared  at  a  favourable 
time,  i.  292 — public  opinion  pre 
pared  for,  i.  335 — pitched  in  blank 
verse,  i.  340 — character  of,  i.  342; 
iii.  156. 

On  the  "  Royal  George,"  ob 
servations  concerning,  i.  245  ;  iii. 
51 — the  "  Tirocinium,"  purport  of 
and  remarks  respecting,  iii.  145, 
152, 163 — "  Benefactions,"  a  poem 
in  Shenstone's  manner,  i.  419 — 
observations  on  a  poem  written  on 
the  receipt  of  his  mother's  pic 
ture,  i.  439  ;  iv.  117— the  "  Lily 
and  the  Rose,"  allusion  to  its  pro 
duction,  iii.  349 — commencement 
of  a  poem  on  "  Yardley  Oak,"  ii. 
11 — observations  concerning,  ib. — 
undertakes  to  write  one  on  "  the 
Four  Ages,"  ii.  11;  iv.  180,  189, 
321,  344 — declines  to  proceed  with 
it,  ii.  149 — reasons  for  his  having 
kept  secret  the  translation  of  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice," 
iv.  181 — undertakes  to  translate 
Milton's  Latin  and  Italian,  ii.  8 — 
remarks  on,  ii.  9  ;  iv.  179 — com 
pletes  and  revises  his  translation 
of,  ii.  51  ;  iv.  241 — his  last  origi 
nal,  "  The  Castaway,"  ib. — com 
mencement  of  his  poem  on  the 
"  Ice  Island,"  ii.  149. 

Cowper's  remarks  on  the  poems 


of  Lord  Bagot,  iv.  416 — Beattie, 
iii.  94  ;  452— Elizabeth  Bently,  iv. 
172— Sir  R.  Blackmore,  i.  319  ; 
ii.  355— Blair,  iii.  101 — Vincent 
Bourne,  ii.  224,  326;  iv.  56— 
Hawkins  Browne,  iv.  80 — Burns, 
iii.  383,  385— Mr.  William  Chur- 
chey,  iii.  370— Churchill,  i.  61, 
350,  351— Dryden,  ii.  393— Gray, 
i.  180 ;  223— Madame  Guyon,  iii. 
38 — Hurdis,  iv.  168 — Johnson,  iv. 
106— Bishop  Lowth,  ii.  404— 
Milton,  ii.  9;  iv.  179— Hannah 
More,  iv.  7— Park,  iv.  362,  363— 
Pope,ii.393;  iii.340— Prior,i.315 ; 
ii.  393,  398— Thomson,  i.  315  ;  iv. 
30— Dr.  Watts,  ii.  354. 

Poems,  Poetry,  and  Poets,  General 
Remarks  on. — Chaucer,  i.  295  to 
298,  300— Surrey,  i.  298,  299,  300 
— on  the  state  of,  in  the  first  part  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  i.  301 — Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  i.  302, 
303 — the  causes  of  corruption,  i. 
303— the  metaphysical,  i.  303, 304 
Butler,  Cowley,  Ben  Jonson, 
Donne,  i.  304 — Denham  and  Wal 
ler,  i.  306,  308— Dryden,  i  294, 
306  to  312— Blackmore,  i.  312, 
313,  314— Pope,  312,  313,  314, 
337— Addison,  i.  312,  313,  314 
— Young  and  Thomson,  i.  314, 
315,  336,  337— Collins,  i.  321  — 
Churchill,  i.  322  to  330,  459— 
Gray,  L  334,  335 — Glover,  i.  337 
— Shakespeare,  i.  338 — Warton, 
ib. — Hayley,  ii.  24. 

Poetry,  affected  by  national  charac 
ter,  i.  302 — Cowper  not  a  reader 
of,  i.  317 — Churchill's  opinioft  of 
the  care  which  it  requires,  i.  459 
— the  pinchbeck  age  of,  i.  469 — 
the  art  of,  made  easy,  ib. — descrip 
tive,  i.  473 — Hayley's  essays  on, 
ii.  24 — Hurdis  chosen  Professor  of, 
iv.  341. 

Poets,  the  metaphysical,  i.  303 — 
Bell's  edition  of  the,  i.  318— Dr. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the,  319— Cow- 
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per's  rash  judgement  concerning 
the  lives  of  the,  i.  320,  321 ;  ii. 
230,  354. 

Political,  ballads,  i.  62 — Cowper's 
political  opinions,  i.  62 ;  ii.  383 ; 
iii.-  83 — guesses,  ii.  322 — reflec 
tions  on  circumstances,  ii.  433 — 
fears,  iii.  83 — remarks,  iv.  234. 

Politics,  a  difference  occasioned  by, 
in  the  Nonsense  Club,  i.  63 — Cow 
per's  opinions  upon,  ii.  245,  383, 
4 1 2,  453 ;  iii  3 — his  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Hill's,  iii.  70 — Cowper's,  taken 
from  the  newspapers,  iii.  82 — his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject  of,  iii. 
119 — observations  concerning  con 
tinental,  iv.  292,  341 — a  letter 
upon,  iv.  294 — Cowper  a  Whig  in, 
iv.  305,  314. 

Polwhele  (the  Rev.  Richard)  Letter 
to,  [1792,]  thanking  him  for  two 
volumes  of  poems,  by  gentlemen 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  for 
some  complimentary  verses,  iv.  260. 

Pope,  injurious  effect  of  his  Homer, 
i.  313 — no  great  poet  produced 
in  the  school  of,  i.  314 — Cowper's 
opinion  of,  i.  316;  ii.  394 — Church 
ill's  hatred  of,  i.  328,  329,  472 
— Cowper  compares  his  Homer 
with  the  original  throughout,  i.  74 
— his  remarks  upon  the  translation 
of,  L  349,  350,  351,  352 ;  iii.  216, 
237— different  feelings  of,  and 
Cowper,  while  employed  in  trans 
lating  Homer,  i.  414 — specimen  of 
manner  in  which  Pope  corrected  his 
translation,  i.  478 ;  iv.  159 — Cow 
per's  mistake  concerning  his  in 
tended  epic  poem,  i.  475 — Mrs. 
Madan'seulogy  of  his  Homer,i.478. 
Portrait,  Cowper's,  taken  by  Abbott, 
ii.  57  ;  iv.  263,  265— by  Romney, 
ii.  57 — remarks  on  his,  ii.  57,  58, 
59  ;  iv.  1 1 8— by  Lawrence,  ii.  103; 
iv.  334 — Cowper's  opinion  re 
specting  Romney's,  expressed  to 
him  in  a  complimentary  sonnet,  ii. 
59 — his  lines  to  Hayley  on  Abbott's, 


iv.  263 — Cowper's  imaginary,  ii. 
336 — he  expects  Hayley's,  iv.  280 
— remarks  on  its  arrival,  iv.  299 — 
objection  to  having  his  prefixed  to 
his  poems,  yet,  if  it  be  thought  ad 
vantageous,  consents,  iv.  238. 
Powley  (Rev.  Matthew)  his  birth  and 
education,  iii.  442 — conduct  of 
and  treatment  at  Oxford,  iii.  443. 
444 — employed  as  curate  of  Wa- 
denhoe,  iii.  445 — is  licensed  to  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  Slaithwaite;  his 
ill-health,  ib. — extracts  from  Lady 
Huntingdon's  letters  to,  »'&.,  446 — 
from  Mr.  Newton's  to,  i'6.,447 — ex 
tract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thornton 
to,  iii.  450 — his  marriage,  ib. — 
visits,  with  Mrs.  Powley,  Mrs.Un- 
win,  ii.  134 — is  presented  to  the  vi 
carage  of  Dewsbury,  iii.  448 — is 
dissuaded  by  Mr.  Newton  and 
Cowper  from  commencing  a  con 
troversy  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  iii.  114, 
115 — his  dying  wish  and  obser 
vations  concerning,  iii.  451 — re 
marks  on  his  death  and  funeral,  ib. 

Letters  to,  from  Cowper,  [1784] 
June  25,  remarks  on  a  controver 
sial  treatise  of  Mr.  Powley's 
against  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of 
perfection ;  extract  of  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Newton's  advising  that  it  be 
not  published,  iii.  115. 

[1786.]  (Undated.)  He  destroys 
his  friends'  letters,  and  wishes  them 
to  destroy  his  ;  Mr.  Newton's  let 
ters  to  his  wife,  iii.  247. 

Letter  from  M.  A.  to  [1772] 
June  22,  Mr.  Powley  threatened 
with  prosecution ;  his  case  similar 
to  Mr.  Milner's ;  remarks  on  the 
Conventicle  Act ;  Mr.  Romaine's 
opinions  on  a  clergyman's  preach 
ing  in  his  own  parish;  advises 
him  to  write  to  Mr.  Thornton,  iii. 
447. 

From  Mr.  Newton,  [1778]  Aug. 
8,  his  advice  to  Mr.  Powley  upon 
matters  connected  with  his  rights 
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and   duties  as  vicar  of  Dewsbury, 

iii.  449. 

From     Rev.      J.      Stillingfleet, 

[1784]   Aug.  29,  remarks  on  his 

Antiperfectionism,    and     advising 

him  not  to  publish  it,  iii.  452. 
Povvley  (Mrs.)  remarks  on,  iii.  451 — • 

observations    respecting  her  will  I 

and    funeral,    ib.,  452 — her  feel-J 

ings  towards  Cowper,  ib. 
Prior,  Cowper's  opinions  respecting, 

i.  316;  ii.  394,  399. 
Progress  of  Error  (the)  Mrs.  Unwin 

suggests  as  a  theme  for  a  poem,  i. 

193. 


Queen,  remarks  on  the  distress  of 
the,  iv.  63 — on  stanzas  presented 
to  the,  iv.  81. 

Raban  (Mr.)  observations  concern 
ing,  ii.  305,  366 ;  iii.  29. 

Ramsgate,  Cowper's  reasons  for  pre 
ferring  it  to  Margate,  ii.  231. 

Raynal  (Abbe)  Cowper  declines  read 
ing  the  work  of,  ii.  224 — after 
wards  reads  it  with  great  satisfac 
tion,  ii.  227. 

Remarkable  epidemics  at  Olney,  iii. 
40,  42,  44 — opinions  concerning  a 
fog,  iii.  27,  31,  437,  438— remarks 
respecting  a  hard  frost,  iii.  81, 
439. 

Retirement,  observation  concerning 
the  poem  on,  ii.  349,  357. 

Review,  the  Monthly,  remarks  in, 
upon  Cowper's  Poems,  i.  239 — his 
expectations  from,  ii.  431. 

Theological,  observations  con 
cerning  contributions  to,  iii.  62, 63. 

Analytical,  critique  in,  of  Homer, 

iv.  302. 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua)  his  observa 
tions,  ii  241 — opinions  concerning, 
ii.  52,  53,  54. 

Rhyme,  remarks  upon.i.  296,297, 467 
— Hayley  writes  comedies  in,  ii.  23 
— advantages  of  putting  law  cases 
in,ii.  292 — a  word  in  the  Progress  of 


Error  made  to  rhyme  with  itself,  ii. 
335 — a  letter  in,  to  Mr.  Newton,  ii. 
336 — a,  on  cocoa-nut  and  fish,  ii. 
347 — Homer  better  translated  in 
blank  verse  than  in,  iv.  225. 

Riland  (Mr)  of  Birmingham,  ii.  290. 

Riots  at  Olney,  i.  183 — remarks  on 
the,  in  London,  ii.  259,  260,  267, 
270 — electioneering,  iii.  104 — at 
Birmingham,  iv.  198,  200. 

Romaine  (Mr.)  his  opinion  respecting 
a  clergyman's  preaching  out  of  his 
own  parish,  iii.  448. 

Roman  Catholics,  their  application  to 
parliament,  iv.  87. 

Rome,  Dryden's  conversion  to  the 
church  of,  i.  467. 

Romney,  meets  Cowper  at  Eartham, 
ii.  52 — observations  concerning,  ii. 
52,  53 — description  of,  ii.  54,  56 
— remarks  on  his  history ;  draws 
Cowper's  portrait,  ii.  58 — Cow 
per's  complimentary  sonnet  to,  ii» 
59. 

Rosciad,  remarks  on  Churchill's,  i. 
53. 

Rose  (Samuel,  Esq.)  Cowper's  first 
acquaintance,  i.  400 ;  iii.  383. 

Letters  to,  [1787.]  July  24, 
first  letter  after  his  recovery ; 
thanks  for  a  copy  of  Burns,  iii.  383 
— Aug.  27,  progressive  recovery; 
Barclay's  Argenis,  iii.  384 — Oct. 
19,  his  translation  resumed;  on  a 
change  of  abode ;  feelings  upon 
leaving  Berkhampstead  after  his 
father's  death,  iii.  396— Dec.  13,  a 
translator  and  a  lawyer  must  suc 
ceed  in  their  studies  by  the  same 
means,  iii.  410. 

[1788.]  Feb.  14,  on  the  waste 
of  time  in  youth ;  wish  that  Ho 
mer  were  alive  and  within  his 
reach,  iii.  431 — March  29,  journey 
on  foot ;  wonders  that  Rose  should 
find  pleasure  in  his  society;  thanks 
for  Clarke's  Homer ;  Slave  Trade, 
iv.  11 — June  23,  apologizing  for 
long  silence ;  rain  after  a  long 
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drought ;  human  life,  iv.  30 — Aug. 
18,  written  after  a  visit  from  him  ; 
caution  against  presuming  too 
much  on  his  strength  as  a  foot 
traveller;  Lavater,  iv.  40 — Sept. 
11,  Yardley  Oak;  hints  respecting 
his  shyness,  iv.  40 — Sept.  25,  ;i 
riddle;  the  Iliad  completed  and 
the  Odyssey  begun,  iv.  49 — Nov. 
30,  invitation  for  Christmas,  iv. 
56. 

[1789.]  Jan.  19,  local  recollec 
tions  ;  Sir  John  Hawkins'  Life  ol 
Johnson,  iv.  61 — Jan.  24,  Lady  Hes- 
keth's  return  to  London  ;  remarks 
on  accidents,  they  should  make  us 
sensible  of  our  perpetual  depen 
dence  on  Providence,  iv.  62 — May 
20,  unconscious  that  one  of  his 
most  remarkable  lines  was  bor 
rowed  from  Hawkins  Browne,  iv. 
80 — June  5,  commission  for  a 
cuckoo  clock ;  Boswell's  tour,  iv. 
82 — June  20,  cuckoo  clock ;  Haw 
kins  and  Boswell,  iv.  86 — July  23, 
good  advice  to  a  young  man ;  Lady 
Hesketh  at  Weston,  iv.  89 — Aug. 
8,  expecting  him ;  Mrs.  Piozzi ; 
Cowper  cannot  write  between 
dinner  and  tea  without  being  dis 
ordered,  iv.  91 — Sept.  24,  cold 
weather ;  Mr.  Jekyll,  iv.  96 — Oct. 
4,  thanks  for  a  hamper ;  the  un 
packing  described  in  Homer's  man 
ner,  ib. 

[1790.]  Jan.  3.  employed  in  re 
vising  some  hymns  by  an  unknown 
person ;  pains  bestowed  on  his 
translation,  iv.  101 — Feb.  2,  on 
the  last  Book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  Dr. 
Wharton,  iv.  108— March  11,  un 
wise  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
our  health  from  our  friends,  iv. 
115 — June  8,  congratulating  him 
on  his  intended  marriage,  iv.  131 
— Sept.  13,  on  the  preface  to  Ho 
mer,  and  requesting  his  assistance 
in  treating  about  the  copy,  if.  143 
— Is'ov.  30,  thief  taking ;  commen 


dation  of  his  friend's  perseverance ; 
his  own  diligence  in  revising,  iv. 
153 

[1791.]  Feb.  5,  thanks  for 
Scotch  subscribers,  and  for  the 
first  edition  of  Pope's  Homer,  iv. 
163— March  24,  glad  that  Rose 
has  to  plead  business  as  his  apology 
for  silence,  iv.  173 — April  29, 
Oxford ;  slow  progress  of  the  prin 
ters,  iv.  178 — June  15,  consoling 
him  for  some  ungrateful  treatment; 
Mrs.  Balls,  iv.  185— Sept.  14,  ex 
pected  revisal  of  Homer ;  engaged 
to  edite  Milton,  iv.  206— Dec.  21, 
putting  off  his  visit  on  account  of 
Mrs.  Unwin's  paralytic  stroke,  iv. 
217. 

[1792.]  March  30,  favourable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Park's  poetry,  iv. 
237 — April  5,  sense  of  obligation ; 
a  secret  enemy  suspected,  ib. — 
Aug.  14,  inviting  him  to  Eartham, 
iv.  270 — Aug.  18,  a  hasty  note,  iv. 
271 — Nov.  9,  complaint  of  a  want 
of  spirits  such  as  he  had  never 
known  when  not  absolutely  dis 
abled  ;  objections  to  have  his  por 
trait  prefixed  to  his  poems,  yet,  if 
it  be  thought  advantageous,  con 
sents,  iv.  287. 

[1793.]  Feb.  5,  satisfied  that 
his  Homer  must  make  its  way  in 
time,  iv.  301— Feb.  17,  on  the 
Analytical  Review  of  his  Homer, 
iv.  3"02— March  27,  thanks  for 
concluding  the  transaction  with 
his  publisher;  doubts  whether  to 
print  the  alterations  in  his  Homer 
separately,  iv.  308 — May  5,  time 
which  he  used  to  allot  to  his  cor 
respondents  now  given  to  his  stu 
dies;  commenting  a  more  laborious 
task  than  translating,  iv.  313 — 
Aug.  22,  disposal  of  his  mornings, 
iv.  328— Nov.  29,  subjects  foi 
painting  suggested  to  Lawrence ; 
Cowper  consents  to  have  his  por 
trait  engraved,  iv.  342 — Dec.  8, 
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remarks  on  Jonathan  Wild,  and 
Man  as  he  is,  iv.  343. 
Rowley  (Clotworthy,  Esq.)  Cowper's 
intimacy  with,  while  in  the  Temple, 
i.  25,  29,  409 — his  acquaintance 
with,  renewed  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years,  i.  409  ;  iii.  413. 

Letters  to,  [1758.]  Aug.  17, 
original,  in  Latin,  i.  455 — part  of 
translation,  i.  '24. 

[1788.]  Feb  '21,  giving  an  ac 
count  of  Cowper's  movements 
since  they  were  neighbours  in  the 
Temple  ;  his  present  connexions  ; 
situation  and  description  of  his 
abode  ;  his  employment,  i.  409. 

[1789.]  Aug.  31,  thanking  him 
for  subscriptions,  and  sending  news 
of  those  relations  with  whom  Mr. 
Rowley  had  been  formerly  ac 
quainted,  iv.  94. 

[1790.]  Feb.  1,  Temple  con 
nexions  ;  poetry  his  only  employ 
ment,  iv.  107 — (Undated)  tardiness 
of  the  printers  ;  his  subscription  a 
test  of  his  friend's  kindness,  iv.  144. 

[1791.]  Feb.  1,  a  list  of  his 
Irish  subscribers  wanted;  invita 
tion  to  Westou,  iv.  162 — March 
14,  Mondays  devoted  to  his  cor 
respondents  ;  Mr.  Rowley  engaged 
in  a  contested  election,  iv.  169 — 
Oct.  22,  reproach  for  not  visiting 
him ;  mention  of  an  old  friend ; 
Milton,  iv.  209. 

Letter  from  Lady  Hesketh, 
[1794.]  May  21,  describing  the 
melancholy  situation  of  Cowper; 
Mrs.  Unwin  ;  Dr.  Willis,  ii.  112. 
Rye  (Rev.  J.  Jekyll)  description  of, 
iv.  96. 

Letters  to,  [1792,]  April  16, 
origin  of  the  calumnious  report, 
iv.  242. 

[1793.]  Nov.  3,  thanking  him 
for  going  to  Oxford  to  vote  for 
Hurdis,  and  for  a  hint  concerning1 
his  next  mortuary  verses,  iv.  338.  } 


Sabbath,  observations  on  keeping 
the,  ii.  247. 

Sanham,  Churchill's  monument  at.  i. 
325. 

Satire,  Cowper  begins  his  first,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  i.  193 
— finishes  three  others  of  the  same 
kind  in  three  weeks,  i.  194 ;  ii. 
301 — two  more  begun,  i.  201  ;  ii. 
339 — popularity  of  Dryden's,  i. 
312. 

School,  Cowper  sent  to,  at  Market 
Street,  Hertfordshire,  i.  5. 

(Westminster)  his  opinion  re 
specting  the  religious  discipline  of, 
i.  9 — his  serious  impressions  while 
at,  i.  10 — his  recollections  of,  i.  11 
— advantages  which  he  gained 
there,  i.  12 — remarks  on  his  con 
nexions  at,  i.  13,  14 — observation's 
concerning  the  discipline  of,  i.  453, 
454. 

Schools  (Public)  Cowper's  opinion 
respecting,  ii.  280,  281,282;  iii. 
109 — observations  concerning  his 
poem  on,  iii.  152,  153,  156,  163. 

Scotch,  Cowper  not  related  to  the. 
Bishop  Cowper,  i.  2 — Churchill  of^ 
extraction  by  his  mother's  side,  i. 
471 — observations  concerning,  sub 
scriptions  to  Homer,  iv.  63 — Cow 
per  originally  of  a  Scotch  family, 
iv.  334. 

Scott  (.Mr.)  appointed  curate  of  01- 
ney,  ii.  296 — observations  con 
cerning,  ii.  305,  365  ;  iii.  28,  41 — 
Mr.  Bull's  advice  to,  369 — re 
marks  on  the  preaching  of,  iii.  67, 
96 — his  removal  to  the  Lock,  iii. 
215. 

(Mrs.)  remarks  on  her  death, 

iv.  148. 

Scriptures,  the,  observations  relating 
to  some  parts  of,  ii.  178. 

Secret,  on  keeping  a,  iv.  377  to  384. 

Sermons,  dedication  of  Churchill's, 
to  Warburton,  i.  327 — Mr.  New 
ton's  opinion  of,  alarming,  i.  476 — 
remarks  on  a  funeral,  ii.  403 — on 
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a  fast,  ii.  411 — observations  re 
specting  ill-tempered,  iii.  28,  96 — 
remarks  on  Mr.  Newton's,  iii.  338, 
432 — extracts  from  his,  i.  182;  iii. 
453. 

Seward  (Miss)  observations  concern 
ing,  ii.  45. 

Shakespeare,  remarks  on  his  plays,  i. 
338 — Mrs.  Montagu's  Essay  on, 
iv.  23. 

Sharp  (Mr.)  proposes  the  reading  oi 
"  John  Gilpin"to  Henderson, i.  273, 
274 — observations  concerning,  ii. 
274. 

Shenstone,  i.  337,  419. 

Shepherd  (Archdeacon)  i.  462. 

Slave  Trade,  Cowper's  remarks  on 
the,  i.  430  ;  iii.  433,  434  ;  iv.  8,  12, 
14,  28,  33— ballad  on  the,  i.  479 
— is  a  subject  for  poetry,  iii.  363. 

Small  (Mr.)  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Cowper,  ii.  440. 

Smith  (Charlotte),  Hayley  invites,  to 
meet  Cowper  at  Eartham,  ii.  52 — 
her  new  novel,  iv.  297. 

Letters  to,  [1793.]  July'25,  on  her 
dedication  of  a  poem  to  him.  iv.324 
— Oct.  26,  advice  respecting  her  se 
cond  volume  of  poems ;  assurances 
that  Hayley  has  not  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  her  welfare ;  green 
trees,  iv.  337. 

(Mr.)  enables  Cowper  to  re 
lieve  some  poor  families  at  Olney, 
i.  254  ;  ii.  445— the  effect  of  his 
benevolence,  iii.  2,  247. 

Letters  from  Cowper  to  Robert 
Smith,  Esq.  [1786.]  Dec.  9,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  iii.  364. 

[1788.]  Dec.  20,  expressing  a 
high  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  iv.  60. 

Smollett,  Cowper's  remarks  on  his 
Don  Quixote,  iv.  17. 

Snuff-box,  lines  from  the,  put  to  in 
famous  uses,  ii.  433. 

Sofa  (The)  Lady  Austen  suggests,  as 
a  subject  to  write  upon,  i.  247 — 
finished  but  not  ended,  i.  248  ;  iii. 
35. 


Song  of  the  Distressed  Travellers,  i. 
'245. 

Sonnet,  Cowper's,  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  i. 
439 — Hay  ley's,  to  him,  ii.  15 — to 
Lord  Thurlow,  ii.  46 — Cowper's, 
to  Romney,  ii.  59 — to  Hayley,  ii. 
97 — his  precatory,  ii.  139 — on 
Cowper's  correcting  a  passage  in 
Homer,  ii.  153 — Cowper  an  ad 
mirer  of  sonnets,  iv.  244. 

Southampton,  recollections  of,  iii.  209. 

Spencer  (Lady  Dowager)  remarks  on 
a  visit  from,  iv.  151 — observations 
concerning  a  present  from,  iv.  325, 
326 — receives  a  second  visit  from, 
ii.  146. 

Spenser,  remarks  on  bis  measure,  i. 
339,  340,  476. 

Spinnie,  party  in  the,  ii.  341 — cut 
down,  iii.  178 — regret  for  the  de 
struction  of,  iii.  197. 

Spirits,  departed,  state  of,  iii.  73. 

Stanzas,  to  Mary,  ii.  101 — Cowper's, 
presented  to  the  queen,  iv.  81. 

Stillingfleet  (Rev.  J.)  a  letter  from  to 
Rev.  Matthew  Powley,  iii.  452. 

Story  of  Mrs.  Honey  wood,  ii.  81, 
157. 

Subscriptions,  observations  concern 
ing,  to  Homer,  i.  346 ;  ii.  6 ;  iii. 
225;  iv.  163,  165,  167. 

Suckling  (Billy)  iv.  369  to  384. 

Surrey,  metrical  versification  intro 
duced  by,  i.  298,  299. 

Sussex,  Hayley  prevails  upon  Cowper 
to  visit,  ii.  20. 

Sutton  (Sir  Richard)  his  surprising 
acquirements,  i.  464. 

Table  Talk,  observations  concerning 
the  poem,  i.  194  ;  ii.  301,  309. 

Task,  remarks  concerning  the  origin 
of  the,  i.  247,  248 — on  its  publi 
cation,  i.  270,  271 ;  ii.  235 — its 
success,  i.  283,  284 ;  ii.  237- 
public  opinion  prepared  for  it,  i. 
334— character  of  the,  i.  343. 

Teedon  (Samuel)  description  of ;  his 
vanity,  ii.  36,  37,  38 ;  iii.  170— 
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his  manner  of  telling  a  story,  ii. 
305 — is  seasonably  relieved  by 
Mr.  Smith's  bounty,  ii.  450 — re- 
.  marks  on  his  taste  and  discern 
ment,  iii.  200 — Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  consult  him  as  one  favoured 
with  spiritual  communications,  ii. 
37 — he  assures  them  that  Cowper 
is  called  to  the  work  of  editing 
Milton,  ii.  39 — remarks  on,  as  an 
enthusiast,  ii.  65,  66 — Cowper's 
notes  to,  ii.  67,  G8,  77,  87 — obser 
vations  concerning  him,  iii.135,396. 

Temple,  Cowper  takes  chambers  in 
the,  i.  17 — removes  to  the  Inner, 
i.  21 — his  literary  amusements  in 
the,  i.  74— Hayley  enters  the 
Middle,  ii.  22 — remarks  on  Cow 
per's  connexions,  i.  409  ;  iv.  107. 

Temper,  Triumphs  of,  observations 
concerning  Hayley's,  ii-  29. 

Thelyphthora,  thoughts  and  observa 
tions  concerning  Mr.  Madan's,  ii. 
242,  268,  293,  296,  302,  317. 

Thomson,  Cowper's  opinion  of,  as  a 
poet,  iv.  30. 

Thornton  (Bonnell)  remarks  on,  as  an 
author,  i.  31 — his  exhibition  of 
sign-paintings,  i.  36,  37,  38 — his 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  i.  39— 
observations  concerning  his  Plau- 
tus,  i.  41,  42. 

Thornton  (Henry)  letter  communi 
cating  Mr.  Unwin's  death,  iii.  361. 

Thornton  (Mr.)  his  generosity  to  Mr. 
Newton,  i.  168 — supplies  Cowper 
with  the  means  of  assisting  the 
poor  of  Olney,  ib. — extracts  from 
Mr.  Newton's  letter  to,  during 
Cowper's  abode  with  him,  i.  172  to 
177 — on  the  fire  and  riot  at  Ol 
ney,  i.  182,  183 — presents  Mr. 
Newton  to  the  rectory  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Wool- 
noth  and  St.  Mary  Woolchurch 
Haw,  i.  184 — takes  a  thousand 
copies  of  the  Olney  Hymns,  ib. — 
Mr.  Newton's  remarks  to,  on  cases 
of  insanity  among  his  people,  i. 


185 — Cowper's  first  volume  sent 
by,  to  Dr.  Franklin,  i.  465 — his 
judicious  advice  to  Rev.  Matthew 
Powley,  iii.  450 — Mr.  Newton's 
letter  to,  [1775,]  Dec.  15,  Mr. 
Newton's  style  of  preaching;  its 
effect  upon  his  people;  Mary 
Lambert,  i.  476. 

Throckmortons,  Cowper's  first  in 
troduction  to,  i.  268  ;  iii.  59,  60 
— his  visit  to,  and  remarks  on,  iii. 
326— their  kindness,  iii.  343,  385 
— observations  concerning,  iii. 420; 
iv.  7,  12 — they  leave  Weston  Hall, 
ii.  14 — Sir  John  visits  Cowper  at 
Mundsley,  ii.  147. 

Throckmorton  (Mrs.)  Letters  to, 
[1789.]  July  18,  alluding  to  a  com 
pliment  from  Mr.  George  Throck 
morton  ;  news  of  the  Hall,  iv.  88. 
[1790.]  March  21,  a  lady  who 
is  mistress  of  Greek  has  seen  part 
of  his  translation ;  his  new  peri 
wig,  iv.  117 — May  10,  a  playful 
letter,  iv.  125. 

[1791.]  April  I,  epigram  on  the 
ill  success  of  his  subscription  at 
Oxford ;  Mr.  Throckmorton's  pam 
phlet,  iv.  177. 

(Lady)  [1792.]  April  16,  some  of 

his  verses  stolen  ;  accused  of  being  a 
friend  to  the  Slave  Trade,  iv.  241. 

Thunder  storm  a,  observations  con 
cerning,  iii.  27 — Cowper  an  ad 
mirer  of,  iii.  34 — remarks  on  a 
leech  and,  iii.  403. 

Thurlow,  Cowper's  fellow  clerk ;  his 
sportive  promise  to  him,  i.  28.  iii. 
274 — made  Lord  Chancellor,  i. 
188— reported  reforms  by,  ii.  228 
— Cowper's  reasons  for  not  wri 
ting  to,  ib. — his  opinion  respect 
ing,  i.  189 — remarks  on  verses  on 
his  promotion,  ii.  236,  238 — 
opinions  respecting,  ii.  245 ;  iii. 
14,  307  ;  iv.  257 — remarks  on  the 
illness  of,  ii.  252 ;  iii.  327 — letter 
to  with  his  book,  i.  229 — never 
thanks  him  for  it,  L  232 ;  ii.  424 
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remarks  on  an  etching  of,  iii.  9 — 
Cowper  docs  not  send  his  second 
volume  to,  because  he  did  not  ac 
knowledge  the  first,  iii.  197 — ob 
servations  concerning  a  correspon 
dence  with,  on  the  subject  of  Ho-  j 
mer,  ii.  27  ;  iv.  205,  220— his  ob 
servations  on  the  principle  ol 
translations,  iv.  221 — opinion  of, 
that  Homer  may  be  better  trans 
lated  in  blank  verse  than  in  rhyme, 
iv.  226— Hayley  endeavours  to  in 
terest  him  in  Cowper's  behalf,  ii. 
32 ;  iv.  253 — Hayley  invites  him 
after  resuming  the  seals,  to  meet 
Cowper  at  Eartham,  ii.  46 — his 
verses  on  the  occasion,  ib. ;  ii.  47 
— criticism  on  some  lines  of  Homer 
translated  by,  iv.  345 — letters 
from,  to  Lord  Kenyon,  ii.  144. 

Letters  to,  [1788.]  Aug.  — , 
Lady  Hesketh's  application  to 
Lord  Thurlow  in  favour  of  Cow 
per  ;  thanks  for  subscription  to 
his  Homer,  i.  424. 

[1792.]  (Undated)  wondering 
at  his  preference  of  a  rhyme,  and 
reply  to  some  strictures  on  Ho 
mer,  iv.  220 — (Undated)  Cowper 
agrees  with  him  that  a  translation 
perfectly  close  is  impossible,  and 
if  blank  verse  afford  the  fairest 
chance,  it  claims  the  preference, 
iv.  224— (Undated)  closing  the 
correspondence,  iv.  226. 

Tirocinium,  Cowper  purposes  dedi 
cating,  to  Mr.  Unwin,  iii.  145 — re 
marks  relating  to,  iii.  151,  152, 
157,  163. 

Tithes,  observations  concerning  a 
law-suit  about,  iii.  175. 

Tobacco,  not  known  in  the  golden 
age,  iii.  24. 

Tooth-drawing,  remarks  on,  iii.  413, 
414. 

Tragedies,  observations  concerning 
rhymed,  i.  467 — one  of  Hayley's,j 
represented  at  both  theatres,  ii. 
23. 


Treasure  Trove,  Mr.  Newton's,  iii.  73. 
Troy,  races  on  the  plains  of,  iii.  232. 
Truth,  observations  concerning  the 

poem  on,  i.  198  ;  ii.  319,  320. 
Twining    (Mr.)    his    translation    of 

Aristotle,  iv.  78 — a  short  account 

of,  iv.  359. 
Twopenny  (Mr.)  ii.  232,  234. 


Unwins,  Cowper's  introduction  to 
the,  i.  118;  ii.  178 — he  becomes 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of,  i.  123  ; 
ii.  185 — description  of  the  family 
of  the,  i.  120,  121,  123;  ii.  180, 
183. 

Unwin  (Mrs.)  her  generosity  to  Cow 
per,  i.  126 — they  remove  to  01- 
ney,  i.  141,  142 — statement  of  a 
marriage  engagement  with,  un 
founded,  i.  171 — Cowper's  first 
satire  suggested  by,  i.  193 — sub 
jects  of  his  first  poems  judiciously 
chosen  by,  i.  226 — Lady  Hesketh's 
description  of,  i.  258 — he  is  wisely 
managed  at  this  time  both  by,  and 
Mr.  Newton,  i.  266 — her  opinion 
respecting  Cowper's  case  in  a  let 
ter  to  Mrs.  Newton,  i.  476 — her 
providential  escape  from  burning, 
i.  416  ;  iii.  414— sonnet  to,  i.  439 
— anxiety  of,  that  he  should  be 
employed,  ii.  9 — crippled  by  a  fall, 
iv.  63 — her  first  paralytic  attack,  ii. 
12;  iv.  217,  218— hersecond stroke, 
ii.  19  ;  iv.  247 — Hayley  electrifies 
her,  ii.  19;  iv.  248 — good  effects 
of  electricity  in  her  case,  iv.  261 
— her  improvement,  iv.  270,  271, 
311 — her  condition,  ii.  73 — stanzas 
to,  ii.  101 — Hayley's  account  of, 
ii.  105 — effects  of  her  removal 
into  Norfolk,  ii.  123 — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powley's  visit  to,  ii.  134 — her  death 
and  its  effect  upon  Cowper,  ii.  137, 
138 — burial,  ii.  139 — epitaph  on, 
ii.  155. 

(Rev.Morley)  observations  con 
cerning,  i.  119,  121  ;  ii.  183— his 
marriage,  i.  119— his  death,  and 
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remarks   upon,    i.    137 ;    ii.    204, 
'205. 

Unwin  (Rev.  William)  circumstances 
of  his  first  introduction  to  Cow- 
per,  i.  119 — Cowper's  reason  for 
introducing,  to  his  family,  i.  133  ; 
ii.  200— hurt  that  Mr.  Newton 
should  have  been  employed  to  ar 
range  with  the  publisher,  i.  196  ; 
ii.  328 — Cowper  wishes  him  to 
review  his  book,  i.  238  ;  ii.  425 — 
Mr.  Newton's  jealousy  respecting, 
i.  272  ;  iii.  164 — Cowper  purposes 
dedicating  Tirocinium  to,  iii.  145 — 
an  account  of  the  death  of,  and  its 
effect  on  his  mother,  i.  396 ;  iii. 
361,  362,  364. 

Letters  to,  [1771.]  March  31, 
on  his  brother's  death,  i.  148. 

[1778."]  June  18,  Cowper's  rea 
son  for  not  writing  to  Lord  Thur- 
low.  i.  188— July  18,  a  lion  at  01- 
ney ;  reported  reforms  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  ii.  228— Dec.  3,  Dods- 
ley's  collection ;  pine  apples,  ii. 
229. 

[1779.]  May  26,  enquiry  re 
specting  the  price  of  glass ;  John 
son's  edition  of  the  Poets,  ii.  230 
— July  — ,  Ramsgate  ;  reason  for 
preferring  it  to  Margate ;  Lord 
Holland's  New  Ruins,  ii.  231 — July 
17,  sultry  weather  ;  Mr.  Twopenny, 
ii.  232 — Aug.  17,  petitions  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  ii.  233 — 
Sept.  21,  commission  for  a  glazier's 
diamond,  ii.  235 — Oct.  31,  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  Life  of  Milton,  ii.  237 
— Dec.  2,  succession  of  human 
events  ;  Mr.  Unwin's  disposition ; 
patriotism,  ii.  238. 

[1780.]  Feb.  13,  anecdote  of 
Rigby  and  Alderman  Beckford  ; 
resemblance  between  those  times 
and  the  age  of  Charles  I. ;  conduct 
of  the  Reformers  condemned  as 
dangerous,  ii.  239 — Feb.  27,  poor 
opinion  of  his  own  letters ;  obser 
vation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ; 
s.  c. — 4. 


ephemeral  subjects,  ii.  241 — March 
28,  presentation  to  Christ's   Hos 
pital  ;  keeping  the  sabbath,  ii.  '246 
— April   6,   pluralities ;    Cowper's 
amusement,  ii.  248 — May  8,  ardour 
in  his  employment ;  expects  a  visit 
from  his  friend ;  remarks  on  the 
Great  Rebellion,  ii.  252 — June  8, 
question  whether  a  clergyman  can 
be  compelled  to  take  a  parish  ap 
prentice  ;   translation   of  a   simile 
in  the  Paradise  Lost ;  versification 
of  a  thought,   ii.   256 — June   18, 
report  that  French  emissaries  were 
concerned  in  the  riots,  ii.  259 — 
June     22,     Robertson ;     summer 
idleness,  ii.  261 — July  2,  care  in 
correcting  his  verses,  ii.  264 — July 
11,    gardening;    epitaphs     trans- 
lated,  ii.  266— July  27,  breaking 
silence ;  law-suit  concerning  Olney 
Bridge,   ii.   271 — Aug.  6,  writing 
upon    anything ;     human    nature 
continues  the  same,  though  fashions 
change,   ii.    273— Sept.    3,    Bio- 
graphia    Britannica ;     commission 
for  books,  ii.   277 — Sept.  7,  early 
education,     ii.      279 — Sept.      17, 
schools,   ii.    280 — Oct.    5,   public- 
schools  ;  school  friendships,  ii.  28 1 
— (Undated,)    melancholy   in    his 
mirth ;  Unwin's  charity ;  lines  to 
a  lady  on  her  birth-day,  iii.  344 
— Nov.  9,  proposes  a  payment  for 
his  verses,  ii.  284 — Dec.  24,  de 
clines   writing   upon    certain   de 
sired   measures   of  reform ;  Cow 
per  not  a  Malthusite,  ii.  288 — Dec. 
— ,  advantage  of  putting  laws  and 
law  cases  into  rhyme,  ii.  291. 

[1781.]  Jan.  14,  John  Cross's 
rule ;  Thelyphthora,  ii.  292 — Feb. 
6,  advice  how  to  deal  with  the  un 
just  and  ungenerous ;  Lord  George 
Gordon's  acquittal ;  pity  for  cri 
minals  ;  wigs,  ii.  297 — Feb.  27, 
bond  of  resignation ;  Vestris  and 
the  public ;  invitation  to  Stock 
declined,  ii.  307 — April  2,  his 
H  H 
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time  fully  employed ;  rough  man 
ners,  ii.  312 — May  1,  a  woman's 
must ;  intimation  that  he  has  a 
volume  in  the  press,  ii.  319 — May 
23,  delays  in  printing;  mischief  of 
a  careless  conceited  corrector  of 
the  press ;  scandalous  clergyman, 
ii.  324 — May  — ,  Franks ;  Cowper 
no  horseman,  ii.  328 — June  5,  his 
motives  for  writing;  Providence,  ii. 
330 — June  24,  design  of  his  poem 
upon  Truth ;  an  independent  gar 
dener  ;  Mr.  Unwin's  diffidence,  ii. 
332— July  29,  whether  it  be  better 
to  submit  to  injuries,  or  seek  legal 
redress,  ii.  340 — Aug.  25,  congra 
tulations  on  the  birth  of  a  son ; 
poem  on  Retirement  on  hand,  ii. 
349— Sept.  26,  the  sea;  Lady 
Austen,  ii.  355 — Oct.  6,  ways  of 
the  world  ;  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  approaching  publication  of  his 
volume,  ii.  359 — Nov.  5,  reflec 
tions  on  the  careless  state  of  the 
higher  classes ;  hints  to  a  father, 
ii.  366— Nov.  24,  Paul  White- 
head's  ghost ;  Cowper's  dislike  of 
imitation,  ii.  373 — Nov.  26,  plea 
sure  of  writing  letters;  social 
feeling ;  a  poco-curante,  ii.  375 — 
(Undated.)  Providence  ;  American 
war,  ii.  377. 

[1782.]  Jan.  5,  something  may 
come  when  there  is  nothing  to  say, 
ii.  393 — Jan.  17,  Dr.  Johnson; 
Prior  vindicated  against  his  re 
marks  ;  advice  to  a  father,  ii.  398 
— Feb.  9,  schoolboy's  verses ; 
Bishop  Lowth;  Cowper's  opinion  of 
Charles  I.  formed  from  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  ii.  404 — Feb.  24,  doubts 
concerning  the  preface ;  Thurlow  ; 
contested  election,  ii.  407 — March 
7,  hopes  of  seeing  him  and  his 
family  on  their  way  to  Yorkshire  ; 
Sunday  routs,  ii.  -414 — March  18, 
pleased  with  his  favourable  opi 
nions  of  his  poems;  Mr.  Unwin's 
endeavours  in  behalf  of  the  pri- 


soners,  ii.  419 — April  1,  a  good 
trumpeter  ;  wishes  him  to  review 
his  poems,  ii.  422 — April  27,  sol 
diers  at  Olney  ;  military  music  ; 
hopes  of  seeing  them  on  their  re 
turn  from  Yorkshire ;  parentheses, 

11.  424 — May  27,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  letter  upon  his 
poems  ;  Providence,  ii.  426 — June 

12,  self  observation  on  becoming 
an  author ;    expectations  of  the 
Monthly  Review,  ii.  428— July  3, 
Mrs.  Powley's  departure  ;  Mr.  M.; 
Westminster  grammar ;  cold  sum 
mer,  ii.  431 — July  16,  reflections 
on  political  circumstances,  and  the 
dispensations   of  Providence  ;  in 
civility,  ii.  434 — Aug.  3,  the  cat 
and  the  viper;  Madam   Guyon's 
poems  recommended  to  him,  ii. 
437 — Aug.  27,  Lady  Austen's  ill 
ness  ;  her  opinion  of  Mr.  Unwin, 
ii.  441  —  (Undated),  attempt  at 
housebreaking ;  professors  of  reli 
gion  ;  prisoners,  ii.  443 — Nov.  4, 
public  subscriptions  ;  sufferings  of 
the  poor  at  Olney,  ii.  418 — Nov. 
18,  Mr.  Smith's  bounty   to   the 
poor;  John  Gilpin  ;    Vive  la  baga 
telle,  ii.  451— Nov.  30,  distribu 
tion  of  alms ;  Teedon,  ii.  456 — 
(Undated),    doubts    whether   he 
should  be  encouraged  to  publish  a 
second  volume,  ii.  458. 

[1783.]  Jan.  19,  the  time  plea 
santly  spent ;  effect  of  Mr.  Smith's 
benevolence,  iii.  2— Feb.  2,  resto 
ration  of  friendship  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  iii. 
5 — March  30,  remedies  for  squint 
ing,  and  for  weakness  in  the  knees, 
iii.  313 — May  12,  his  Sunday 
thoughts  ;  Paley,  iii.  20 — June  8, 
green-house ;  Mr.  Bull ;  Mr. 
Fytche's  case,  iii.  24 — Aug.  4, 
wishes  him  to  enquire  concerning 
the  sale  of  his  poems,  iii.  36 — 
Sept.  7,  sickly  season  ;  remarks  on 
Madame  Guyon's  familiar  style  of 
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devotion,  iii.  38— Sept.  29,  effects 
of  the  atmosphere  on  men  ;  hap 
piness  of  a  philosopher,  iii.  44 — 
Nov.  10,  enclosing  the  Valediction  ; 
exhortation  to  exercise,  iii.  52 — 
(Undated,)  resentment  for  neglect, 
iii.  57 — (Undated)  privileges  of 
age ;  first  introduction  to  the 
Throckmortons,  iii.  59. 

[1784.]  Jan.  3,  domestic  occur 
rence  ;     the     door-doctor ;     East 
India  Company,  iii.   67 — Jan.  — , 
remarks  on  some  Latin  verses  of 
Jortin's;  state  of  departed  spirits, 
iii.  73 — Feb.  29,  Lord  Petre  ;  his 
embarrassment    ^in   writing    to  a 
stranger ;  political  fears,  iii.  83 — 
March  2 1 ,  remarks  on  the  Lives 
of  the   Poets ;  commission   for   a 
hat,    iii.    92 — April    5,    Beattie ; 
Blair ;  on  the  origin  of  language, 
iii.  98 — April  25,  Blair  shown  to 
have  censured  as  a  fault  in  Virgil 
what  in  reality  is  a  beauty,  iii.  1 00 
— May  3,  on  painting  the  face,  iii. 
105 — May  8,  John  Gilpin ;  a  se 
quel  not  to  be  desired  ;  objections 
to   publishing  it  with   the  Task ; 
schools,  iii.   107 — July  3,  thanks 
for  a  Latin  dictionary;  intention 
of  reading  the   classics ;   remarks 
on  the  tax  upon  candles,  iii.  1 1 6 
July  — ,  Lady  Austen ;  alteration 
proposed  in  some  lines  of  Vincent 
Bourne's;  Hume's  Essay onSuicide, 
iii.  120— Aug.  14,  tax  on  wheels 
and  horses  ;     Walks  to  Weston  ; 
Remarks  on  the  South  Sea  Island 
ers;  fashions;  restrictions  on  frank 
ing,  iii.  1'26 — Sept.  11,  progress  in 
transcribing  the  Task  ;   visit  from 
Mr.Venn  ;   his  approbation  of  the 
former    volume ;   Cowper  pleased 
but  not  elated  with  praise,  iii.  130  ! 
— Oct.  2,  punctuation  ;  motto  for 
the  Task,  iii.  134— Oct.  10,  send 
ing  the  MSS.  of  the  Task  ;   his 
aim  in  writing,  iii.  137 — Oct.  20, 
intention  of  completing  his  poem 


on  school  education  and  dedicating 
it  to  Mr.  Unwin  ;  doubts  concern 
ing  a  publisher  proposed ;  correc 
tions  examined ;  Mrs.  Powley  s 
illness,  iii.  139— Nov.  1,  glad  that 
Johnson  has  undertaken  the  pub 
lication  ;  reasons  for  keeping  his 
work  secret  a- while ;  Tirocinium, 
iii.  150 — Nov.  20,  mottoes;  uni 
versities  ;  scene  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  iii.  153 — (Undated)  franks  ; 
ipecacuanha,  iii.  J57 — Nov.  29, 
Mr.  Newton's  wish  to  see  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  Task  ;  reasons 
for  not  acceding  to  it ;  Lunardi, 
iii.  158 — Dec.  18,  Tirocinium; 
reason  for  complimenting  Bishop 
Bagot ;  Mr.  Newton  hurt  concern 
ing  the  Task,  iii.  163. 

[1785.]  Jan.  15,  Mr.  Newton's 
feelings  concerning  the  Task  ;  epi 
taph  on  Dr.  Johnson,  iii.  166 — 
Feb.  7,  printing  of  the  Task  com 
menced  ;  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton 
wishes  to  become  acquainted  with 
him,  iii.  169 — Feb.  28,  intercourse 
with  the  great ;  slow  progress  .in 
the  press ;  a  simile  in  poetical 
prose ;  another  W.  C.  in  the  Gen 
tleman's  Magazine,  iii.  174 — 
opinion  of  the  great ;  unrea 
sonableness  of  his  own  impatience 
with  the  printer's  delay,  iii.  179 — 
April  30,  the  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School  wishes  to  write  to  the  au 
thor  of  John  Gilpin  ;  Mr.  Newton 
satisfied  about  the  Task ;  old  ac 
quaintance  ;  a  bird's  nest,  iii.  183 
— June  12,  expected  visit  from 
Mr.  Unwin  on  his  way  to  Dews- 
bury ;  message  to  his  son,  iii.  190 
— July  27,  feelings  on  his  depar 
ture  ;  a  thunder-storm ;  Mr.  Tee- 
don  ;  religious  impressions,  iii.  198 
— Aug.  27,  pleasure  in  his  con 
nexion  with  the  Unwins  ;  Dr. 
Johnson's  Diary ;  who  and  that, 
iii.  207— Oct.  22,  his  daily  task  of 
translation  ;  his  letters  in  theGeu- 
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tleman's  Magazine;  Letters  of 
Literature,  by  Pinkerton,  under  the 
name  of  Robert  Heroa,  iii.  215 — 
Nov.  28,  Mr.  Bagot's  offers  of 
promoting  the  subscription  to  Ho 
mer,  iii.  225 — Dec.  7,  Homer ;  the 
desk,  iii  233— Dec.  24,  subscrip 
tion  ;  Mr.  Smith;  Cowper  meets 
with  encouragement  from  all  quar 
ters  ;  the  desk  ;  Mrs.  Unwin's 
snuff-box,  iii.  244 — Dec.  31,  en 
deavours  to  serve  him  with  his 
translation ;  refusal  of  a  sample ; 
Mr.  Smith's  bounty  to  the  poor, 
iii.  245. 

[1786.]  Jan.  14,  glad  that  his 
friend  has  seen  Lady  Hesketh ; 
why  does  the  Iliad  end  with  the 
burial  of  Hector?  Mr.  Unwin's 
censures,  iii.  255 — March  13,  beg 
ging  to  be  released  from  a  promise 
to  put  the  MS.  into  his  hands,  be 
cause  it  must  be  sent  to  Fuseli,  iii. 
287 — July  3,  Lady  Hesketh's  ar 
rival  ;  advantage  of  the  intended 
removal,  iii.  333 — Aug.  9,  concern 
ing  a  pupil ;  preparations  at  Wes- 
ton,  iii.  341 — Aug.  24,  the  pupil; 
diligence  in  correcting  his  transla 
tions  ;  the  Throckmortons'  kind 
ness,  iii.  342 — (Undated)  pleasant 
recollections  of  his  school-boy  days 
at  Westminster,  iii.  343 — (Un 
dated)  declining  to  write  upon 
some  desired  measure  for  the  pre 
vention  of  crime,  iii.  346 — (Un 
dated)  nothing  to  write  about ;  a 
simile  in  verse ;  fears  for  the 
country,  iii.  347— (Undated)  with 
his  poem  on  the  Lily  and 
Rose,  iii.  349 — (Undated)  remarks 
on  Churchill's  poems,  ib. — Sept. 
24,  telling  him  of  the  reproof 
which  Mr.  Newton  had  addressed 
to  them  on  their  change  of  life,  iii. 
353 — (Undated)  on  meeting  with 
some  of  his  own  pieces  in  the 
Yearly  Chronicle,  iii.  355. 


Valediction,  the  poem  on,  i.  232 — 
observations  relating  to,  i.  234, 
235  ;  iii.  52,  57. 

Vanity,  Teedon's,  in  offering  to  vin 
dicate  Cowper's  Homer,  ii.  66 — of 
popular  applause,  iii.  182. 

Vermicelli  soup,  an  anecdote  re 
specting,  iii  407. 

Venn  (Mr.)  his  approbation  of  Cow 
per's  first  volume,  iii.  136 — re 
marks  on  his  labour,  iv.  198. 

Verses,  Cowper's,  on  his  disappoint 
ment,  i.  23 —observations  relating 
to  them,  ib. — his,  composed  during 
his  first  madness,  i.  98 — his  se 
cond,  i.  ]  78 — «epistle  in  verse  to 
Lady  Austen,  i.  208 — the  charm  of, 
i  334 — the  Task  pitched  in  blank, 
because  of  its  theme,  i.  341 — 
Lady  Hesketh  prevails  upon  him 
to  write  some,  on  the  king's  reco 
very,  ii.  2 — his  Latin,  on  the  Ice 
Island,  ii.  149 — observations  re 
lating  to  the,  on  Thurlow's  pro 
motion  to  the  seals,  ii.  238 — Cow 
per's  care  in  correcting  his,  ii.  264 
— a  riddle  in,  ii.  272 — he  proposes 
payment  of  his,  ii.  285 — an  epistle 
in,  to  Mrs.  Newton,  ii.  353 — ob 
servations  on  schoolboys,  ii.  404 — • 
written  by  Cowper  to  Lady  Austen 
while  the  flood  separated  them,  ii. 
439 — remarks  on  Jortin's  Latin,  iii. 
74 — Cowper  declines  to  contribute, 
to  the  manager  of  a  certain  jour 
nal,  iii.  77 — a  simile  in,  iii.  348 — 
observations  relating  to  some  new, 
written  to  an  old  tune  at  the  re 
quest  of  a  lady,  iv.  9 — Cowper's 
objections  to  writing,  concerning 
the  Slave  Trade,  iv.  25,  27,  242— 
remarks  on  his,  on  the  king's  re 
covery,  iv.  71,  73,  74 — his,  on  the 
illumination  rejected  by  the  World 
and  inserted  in  the  Times,  iv  87 — 
observations  concerning  the,  on 
his  mother's  picture,  iv.  116 — 
blank  the  English  heroic,  iv.  164 
— Thurlow  acknowledges  that 
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Homer  may  be  better  translated  in 
blank,  than  in  rhyme,  iv.  225 — 
album,  iv.  226 — amended  album, 
iv.  230 — on  the  theft  of  a  pen 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  ink 
stand,  iv.  232 — remarks  on  Mr. 
Polwhele's  complimentary,  iv.  260 
— observations  concerning  mor 
tuary,  i.  408  ;  iii.  405,  419,  427, 
435  ;  iv.  290,  338. 

Versification,  progress  of  English,  i 
296— Chaucer's  rhythmical,  i.  298 
-metrical,  introduced  by  Surrey, 
i.  299 — the  tendency  of  the  me 
taphysical  style  to  produce  a  rug 
ged,  i.  304— an  English,  of  a 
thought,ii.  258— Cowper'sthoughts 
concerning,  iii.  289 — his  defence 
of  his  own,  iv.  159. 

Vicarage,  description  of  Olney,  iii.  305. 

Village  curate,  observations  concern 
ing  Hurdis's,  iv.  1 69. 

Villoison,  remarks  on  bis  edition  of 
the  Iliad,  iv.  99,  100. 

Virgil,  observations  concerning,  iii. 
101,  102,  217. 

Viper,  an  account  of  a,  and  the  cat, 
ii.  437. 

Visitor,  a  loquacious,  ii.  249 — speci 
men  of  the  conversation  of  a,  ii. 
393 — Cowper's  study  exposed  to 
visitors,  iv.  202. 

Visit,  Cowper's  brother's,  to  him  at 
St.  Alban's,  i.  99 — Hill  s,  to  him  at 
Huntingdon,  i.  114 — Mr.  New 
ton's,  i.  248,  425 — Hayley's  first, 
to  Weston,  ii.  17 — second,  ii.  103 
— his  third,  ii.  110 — Cowper's,  to 
the  coast  of  Mundsley,  ii.  123 — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powley's,  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  ii.  134 — Cowper's,  from  the 
Dowager  Lady  Spencer,  ii.  146 — 
from  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  ii. 
147— Lady  Austen's  first,  ii.  335— 
Mr.  Small's,  ii.  440 — Cowper's  to 
Mr.  Hull,  iii.  43 — account  of  a, 
from  a  candidate,  iii.  95 — remarks 
on  Jupiter's  visit  to  the  Ethio 
pians,  m.  1  is— tne  physician's,  iii. 


242— to  Chichley,  iv.  51,  52— the 
Powleys',  iv.  26 — Mr.  Bacon's,  iv. 
40— Mr.  Newton's,  iv.  44,  214, 
266— Mrs.  King's,  iv.  138— Dow 
ager  Lady  Spencer's,  iv.  151 — the 
misery  of  making,  in  form,  iv. 
133— Lady  Bagot's,  iv.  200— 
Walter  Bagot's,  iv.  210 — to  Ge 
neral  Cowper,  iv.  279. 

Voltaire,  his  inquiry  respecting  the 
poets  in  England,  i.  291. 

Voyages,  Cowper  fond  of  reading, 
iii.  5 6 — remarks  on  Captain  Cook's, 
ii.  224;  iii.  134. 

Wales,  Cowper's  brother  gone  to,  for 
change  of  air,  ii.  210 

Prince  of,  verses  on  the  theft  of 

a  pen  from  his  inkstand,  iv.  232. 

Walpole  (Horace)  observations  re 
lating  to,  iv.  174. 

Walton  (Izaak)  opinions  respecting, 
i.  339. 

War,  the  American,  Cowper's  opin 
ions  respecting,  ii.  378,  385;  iii.  3. 

Warburton  (Bishop)  dedication  of 
Churchill's  sermons  to,  i.  327 — the 
apparent  cause  of  his  hatred  of,  ib. 
— the  points  of  resemblance  be 
tween  him  and,  ib. — observations 
concerning  his  hatred  of,  i.  327 — 
complains  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  Wilkes  had  offered  him  a 
gross  insult,  i.  326. 

Wardrobe,  Cowper's  observations 
concerning  his,  iii.  409. 

\Vargrove,  remarks  on  an  invitation 
to,  ii.  220. 

Waring  (Mr.)  his  objections  to  Van 
Lier's  Letters,  iv.  311. 

Warton,  cursor}'  remarks  on  the  pub 
lication  of  his  History  of  English 
poetry,  i.  338 — Lady  Hesketh 
wishes  to  procure  the  laureatship 
for  Cowper  on  the  death  of,  ii.  2 — 
observations  concerning,  i.  336, 
467  ;  iv.  109. 

Watts  (Dr. )  Cowper's  opinion  of,  as 
a  poet,  ii.  354  358. 
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Welshman,  Covrner  applied  to  by  a, 
to  get  him  made  poet  laureate,  ii. 
3  ;  iv.  128. 

Welsh  bard,  the,  invited  by  Rose 
to  meet  Cowper,  ii.  63 — observa 
tions  concerning,  ib. — recollections 
of,  ib. 

poet,  Cowper's  advice  to  a,  iii. 

376. 

Wesley,  opinions  respecting  his  doc 
trine  of  perfection,  ii.  391  ;  iii. 
115,453. 

West  (Mrs.)  remarks  on  her  letters, 
ii.  224. 

West  Indies,  great  hurricane  in  the, 
ii.  300. 

Westminster,  Cowper  sent, to  school, 
i.  6 — his  opinion  respecting  the  re 
ligious  discipline  of,  i.  9 — his  se 
rious  impressions  while  at,  i  10 — 
his  recollections  of,  i.  11 — advan 
tages  which  he  gained  there,  i.  1 2 — 
remarks  on  his  connexions  at,  i. 
13,  14 — his  removal  from,  i.  15 — 
the  Nonsense  Club  composed  of 
seven,  men,  i.  26 — remarks  on  the 
grammars,  i.  453;  iii.  124 — ob 
servations  concerning  the  disci 
pline  of,  i.  454 — scene  in  the  Ab 
bey  of,  iii.  154 — pleasant  recollec 
tions  of  bis  school  boy  days  at,  iii. 
343. 

\A  eston,  observations  concerning  Cow 
per's  removal  to  the  village  of,  i. 
384,  385  ;  iii.  334— his  feelings  on 
settling  at,  iii.  357,  358 — manner 
of  life  at,  described  in  a  letter  by 
Rose,  i.  426 — improvement  of  his 
health  at,  i.  427 — Hayley's  visit 
to,  ii.  17 — scenery  of  Earth  am  less 
suited  to  Cowper  than  that  of,  iv. 
275 — his  arrival  at,  iv.  278— de 
scription  of  the  situation  of  his 
house  at,  iv.  333 — news,  iv.  327 — 
Hayley  and  Romney  invited  to,  iv. 
332 — Rose  and  Lawrence  ex 
pected  at,  iv.  334 — Hayley  at,  iv. 
338 — Cowper's  expenses  at,  ii.  93 
—removal  from,  advised,  ii.  115 — 


his  feelings  on  leaving,  ii.  119 — 
Mr.  Johnson,  ii.  115. 

Weston  Hall,  Cowper's  first  visits  to, 
iii.  59,  309,  326— illuminations  at, 
iv.  75 — the Throckmortons  about  to 
leave,  ii.  13  ;  iv.  2'29 — their  re 
moval  from,  ii.  34 — Mr.  Courtenay 
about  to  reside  at,  iv.  230 — his 
arrival  at,  iv.  261. 

Wheels,  observations  concerning  the 
tax  on  horses  and,  iii.  131. 

Whitehead  (Paul)  his  legacy  to  Lord 
Despenser,  ii.  373. 

Whig,  Cowper  a,  in  politics,  iv  301, 
305— the  Tories  call  the  Whigs 
Republicans,  iv.  305 — principles  of 
a  true,  iv.  314. 

Wigs,  cursory  remarks  on,  ii.  299. 

Who  and  that,  observations  respect 
ing  the  claims  of,  iii.  209. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  Churchill's  monument 
at  Sandham  in  the,  i.  325. 

Wilkes,  becomes  intimate  with  Chur 
chill,  i.  56 — he  assists  in  the  North 
Briton,  ib. — the  publisher's  decla 
ration  respecting,  i.  57 — his  pre 
sence  of  mind  saves  Churchill 
from  arrest,  ib. — his  scheme  of 
publishing  in  France  to  annoy  the 
English  govemment,  ib. — extracts 
from  Almon's  correspondence  of, 
ib. — Churchill's  remarks  to.i  58  — 
character  of,  i.  59 — engages  to 
collect  and  publish  his  works,  i. 
322—  observations  relating  to  his 
promised  editions  of  Churchill,  i. 
322,  323— remarks  on  the  few 
notes  prepared  by,  ib. — erects  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
grounds  of  his  cottage,  i.  325 — 
offers  a  gross  and  flagitious  insult 
to  Bishop  Warburton,  i.  327 — his 
opinion  of  Pope,  ib. ;  \.  472 — re 
marks  concerning,  ii.  208. 

Willis  (Dr.)  his  opinion  that  change 
of  air  would  benefit  Cowper,  ii.  115. 

Winchester,  iii.  360,  377. 

Winckelman  (Abbe)  superintendent 
of  the  antiquities  in  Rome,  i.  32(j. 
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Wine,  Cowper's  remarks  on,  iii.  222, 
223. 

Winter,  observations  relating  to 
Thomson's,  i.  336 — like  a  back 
biter,  iv.  99 — the  season  in  which 
Cowper  has  most  need  of  society, 
iv.  331, 

Withburga  (St.)  legend  respecting, 
li.  136. 

Woburn,  respect  paid  to  Cowper  by 
an  innkeeper  at,  iv.  164. 

Wodhull  (Michael)  blasphemes  Spen 
ser  in  an  Ode  to  the  Dryads,  i. 
476. 

Woman,  her  must,  ii.  319. 

Women  better  than  men  in  all  the 
most  important  points,  iv.  208. 

World,  Cowper's  determination  to 
retire  from,  i.  105 — ways  of  the, 
ii.  359 — the  great  of  the,  of  a  piece 
with  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
iii.  65 — his  verses  on  the  illumi 
nation  rejected  by  the,  iv.  87. 

Wright  (Mr.)  observations  concern 
ing,  iii.  113. 


Yardley  Chase,  an  oak  in,  believed  to 
be  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest, 
ii.  11 ;  iv.  46 — remarks  on,  iv.  47 
— Cowper  commences  a  poem  on, 
ii.  11. 

Year,  Cowper's  feelings  at  the  com 
mencement  of  a  new,  iii.  71 — on 
the  close  of  the,  iv.  157 — a  night 
ingale  heard  on  the  first  day  of 
the,  iv.  232 — ninety-two  the  most 
melancholy,  he  had  ever  known, 
and  principally  made  so  by  Milton, 
iv.  296. 

Yearly  Chronicle,  Cowper's  remarks 
on  meeting  with  some  of  his  own 
pieces  in  the,  iii.  356. 

York  (New)  books  received  from, 
others  sent  to,  in  acknowledge 
ment,  iv.  186,  187,  311. 

Yorkshire,  Mr.  Unwin's  treatment  in, 
ii.  427. 

Young,  remarks  on,  as  a  poet,  i.  314, 
315 — anecdote  of,  ii.  170 — lines 
in  the  Tu&k  taken  for  his,  iii.  322. 
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2  vols. 

BELL  (Robert).— Set  Ballads,  Chaucer, 
Green. 
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the  TOUR  in  the  HEBRIDES  and 
JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  Appendices,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Napier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam 
bridge,  Vicar  of  Holkham,  Editor  of  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  '  Theological 
Works  of  Barrow.1  With  Frontispiece  to 
each  vol.  6  vols. 

BREMER'S  (Frederlka)  Works. 
Trans,  by  M.  Howitt.  Portrait.  4vo's. 


BRINK  (B.  ten).  Early  English 
Literature  (to  Wiclif)-  By  Bernhard  ten 
Brink.  Trans,  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kennedy. 

BROWNE'S   (Sir    Thomas)   'Works. 

Edit,  by  S.  Wilkin,  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Browne.  Portrait.  3  vols. 

BURKE'S  Works.    6  vols. 

Speeches  on  the  Impeachment 

of  Warren  Hastings  ;  and  Letters.     2  vols. 

Life.    By  Sir  J.  Prior.     Portrait. 

BURNS  (Robert).  Life  of.  By  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  D.C.L.  A  new  and  enlarged 
edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by 
W.  Scott  Douglas.  Portrait. 

BUTLER'S  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Reli 
gion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con 
stitution  and  Course  of  Nature  ;  with  Two 
Dissertations  on  Identity  and  Virtue,  and 
Fifteen  Sermons.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

CAMOEN'S  Lusiad,  or  the  Discovery 
of  India.  An  Epic  Poem.  Trans,  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  Dissertation,  His 
torical  Sketch,  and  Life,  by  W.  J.  Mickle. 
5th  edition. 

CARAFAS     (The)     of     Maddalonl. 

Naples  under  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans, 
from  the  German  of  Alfred  de  Reumont. 
Portrait  of  Masianiello. 

CARREL.  The  Counter-Revolution 
in  England  for  the  Re-establishment  of 
Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
by  Armand  Carrel ;  with  Fox's  History  of 
James  II.  and  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir  of 
James  II.  Portrait  of  Carrel. 

CARRUTHERS.  -  Set  Pope,  in  Illui- 
trated  Library. 

CART'S  Dante.  The  Vision  of  Hell, 
Purgatory,  and  Paaadise.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
H.  F.  Gary,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chronolo 
gical  View  of  his  Age,  Notes,  and  Index 
of  Proper  Names.  Portrait. 

This  is  the  authentic  edition,  containing 
Mr.  Gary's  last  corrections,  with  additional 
notes. 


BOUNDS  LIBRARIES. 


CELLINI  (Benvenuto).  Memoirs  of, 
by  himself.  With  Notes  of  G.  P.  Carpani. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  Portrait. 

CERVANTES  Galatea.  A  Pastoral 
Romance.  Trans,  by  G.  W.  J .  Gyll. 

Exemplary  Novels.     Trans,   by 

W.  K.  Kelly. 

Don    Quixote   de   la    Mancha. 

Motteux's  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes.     2  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works.  With 
Poems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos 
sary,  by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Preliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.  Portrait.  4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES,  containing  Rasselas, 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gulliver's  Travels,  and 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.  Portrait. 

Aids  to  Reflection.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit ;  and  Essays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

Table-Talk  and  Omnlana.    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Lectures  on  Shakespeare   and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
1811-12  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de 
livered  at  Bristol  in  1813. 

Biogrrapbla  Literarla  ;  or,  Bio 
graphical  Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions ;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

Miscellanies,    .Esthetic    and 

Literary  ;  to  which  is  added,  THE  THEORY 
OP  LIFE.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COMMINES.— See  Philip. 

CONDE'S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.  3  vols. 

COWPER'S  Complete  Works,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with  Memoir  by  R.  Southey.  45  En- 
gravings.  8  vols. 

COXE'S   Memoirs   of  the  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  With  his  original  Corre 
spondence,  from  family  records  at  Blen 
heim.  Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 
*»*  An  Atlas  of  the  plans  of  Marl- 
borough's  campaigns,  410.  IDJ.  6rf. 


COXE'S   History  of  the   House   of 

Austria.  From  the  Foundation  of  the 
Monarchy  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh  to 
the  Death  of  Leopold  II.,  1218-1792.  By 
Archdn.  Coxe.  With  Continuation  from 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolu 
tion  of  1848.  4  Portraits.  4  vols. 

CUNNINGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  1 6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heaton.  3  vois. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Miscellaneous 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  in 
cluding  those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Portrait.  7  vols. 

DE  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Eng- 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  the 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  the 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor. 

DUNLOP'S  History  of  Fiction.    New 

Edition,  revised.  By  Henry  Wilson. 
2  vols.,  5.?.  each. 

EDGEWORTH'S  Stories  for  Chil 
dren.  With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.— See  Shakespeare 
EMERSON'S  Works.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 
Vol.  II.— English   Traits,  Nature,    and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III.— Society  and  Solitude— Letters 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papers 
(hitherto  uncollected) — May-Day,  &c. 

FOSTER  S  (John)  Life  and  Corre 
spondence.  Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Por 
trait.  2  vols. 

Lectures  at  Broadmead  Chapel. 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.     2  vols. 

Critical   Essays  contributed  to 

the  '  Eclectic  Review,'  Edit,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland.  2  vols. 

Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charac 
ter  ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  oi  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popular 

Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Propa 
gation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

Essay  on  the  Improvemen    of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  and  other 
Pieces. 

Fosteriana :  selected  from  periodical 

papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— See  Carrtl. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes ;    including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander,    | 
and  others.     7  vols.     2  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.  14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An 
nals.  Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales  :  containing  j 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther,  ' 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo-  \ 
men,  and  a  Npuvelette. 

Vol.  V. — Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice 
ship. 

Vol.  VI.— Conversations  with  Eckerman 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII.— Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori 
ginal  Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
Dorothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— G8tz  von  Berlichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX. —  Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

Vol.  XL— Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
from  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

Vol.  XII. — Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
with  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  XII  I. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

Correspondence  with   SchiUer. 

2  vols. — See  Schiller. 

Faust.— See  Collegiate  Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.  I  .—Life,  Vicar  of  Wakefield ,  Essays , 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II.— Poems,  Plays,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Learning  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
Essays. 

Vol.  V.  — Prefaces,  Natural  History, 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

GREENE,    MARLOWE,    and    BEN 

JONSON  (Poems  of).     With  Notes  and 
Memoirs  by  R.  Bell. 

GREGORYS    (Dr.)    The   Evidences, 

Doctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re 
ligion. 

GRIMM'S  Household  Talea.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  a 
vols. 


GUIZOT'S  History  of  Representative 

Government  in  Europe.  Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Re  volution  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portrait. 

History  of  Civilisation.    From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

HALL'S   (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.  Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.  Portrait. 

HAUFF'S    Tales.     The   Caravan— The 

Sheikh  of  Alexandria  —  The  Inn  in  the 
Spessart.  Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II.— Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  HOUFO 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III. —Transformation,  and  Blithe- 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLTTT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature   of  the  Age   of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 

Plays. 
English  Poets  and  English  Comic 

Writers. 
The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  oa 

Books,  Men,  and  Things. 

Round    Table.      Conversations    of 

James  Northcote,  R.A.  ;   Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit    of   the    Age;    or,   Contem 
porary   Portraits.      New  Edition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Pictures.  The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Norderney,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to 
gether  with  the  Romantic  School.  Trans, 
by  F.  Storr.  With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Col. 
Ewing.  [Vol.  II.  in  the  press. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)     Waterloo :     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His 
tory  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George 
Hooper.  'With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  revised. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


HUGO'S  (Victor)  Dramatic  Works: 

Heroani  —  RuyBlas— TheKing's  Diversion. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Crosland  and 

F.  L.  Slous. 
Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 

H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGARY:  its  History  and  Revo 
lution,  with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.  Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs 
of.  By  his  Widow,  with  her  Autobio 
graphy,  and  the  Siege  of  Lathom  House. 
Portrait. 

IKVING'S  (Washington)  Complete 
Works.  15  vols. 

—  Life  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait,  a  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 
Cocnr  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus.  2  vols. 

Louis  XIV.    Portraits.    2  vols. 

JAMESON  (Mrs.)  Shakespeare's 
Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— See  Richer. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of    the    Poets. 

Kdited,  with  Noles,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro 
fessor  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  Poems  of.— See  Greene. 

JOSEPHUS  (Flavius),  The  Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.     Revised  by  Rev.     i 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.    With  Topographical    | 
and   Geographical   Notes  by  Colonel   Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    5  vols. 

JUNITJS'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac 
similes  of  Handwriting.  2  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Essay  on  the  Fabulists.  By 
Eliror  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S    The    Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  Charlotte  Corday.  3  vols. 

The    Restoration   of  Monarchy 

in  France  (a  Sequel  to  The  Girondists). 
5  Portraits.  4  vols. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  Ella  and  Ellana. 

Complete  Edition.     Portrait. 


LAMB'S     (Charles)     Specimens     of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  With  Notes  and  the  Extracts 
from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

Talfonrd's    Letters  of  Charles 

Lamb.      New    Edition,    by    W.     Carew 
Hazlitt.     2  vols. 

LANZI'S   History   of   Painting   In 

Italy,  from  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  i8th 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.  3  vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxox  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.Thorpe, 
F.S.A.  2  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  Works.  Com- 
plete.  By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmern.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  ISeasley  and  Helen 
/immern.  Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  Works,  con 
taining  Human  Understanding, Contr 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Malebranche's 
Opinions,  Natural  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  John.  Portiait. 

2  VOls. 

— ;  Life  and  Letters,  with  Extracts  from 
his  Common-place  Books.  By  Lord  King. 

LOCKH ART  ( J.  Q.)-See  Burns. 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
LUTHER'S  CATECHISM.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography.— See  Mlchelet. 

MACHIAVELLTS  History  of  Flo 
rence,  THE  PRINCE,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.  Portrait. 

MARLOWE.     Poems  of.— See  Greene. 

MARTINEAU'S     (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  History  of  the  Peace) 
from  1800-1846.  5  vols. 

MENZEL'S    History   of  Germany, 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

MICHELET'S    Autobiography    of 

Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitr.  With 
Notes. 

The  French    Revolution   to    the 

Flight  of  the  King  in  1791.     l'rontisp'e,-e. 

MIGNET'S  The  French  Revolution, 

from  1789  to  1814.     Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


MILTON'S  Prose  Works.  With  Pre- 
face,  Preliminary  Remarks  by  J.  A.  St. 
John,  and  Index.  5  vols.  Portraits. 

Poetical  Works.    With  120  Wood 

Engravings.     2  vols. 

MITFORD'S    (Miss)    Our   Village. 

Sketches  of  Rural  Character  and  Scenery. 

2  Engravings.     2  vols. 

MOLIERE'S  Dramatic  Works.  In 
English  Prose,  by  C.  H.  Wall.  With  a 
Life  and  a  Portrait.  3  vols. 

'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have 
here  probably  as  good  a  translation  of 
Moliere  as  can  be  given." — Academy. 

MONTAGU.    Letters  and  Works  of 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  Third  Edition.  Edited  by 
W.  Moy  Thomas.  New  and  revised 
edition.  With  steel  plates.  2  vols.  5$. 
each. 

MONTESQOTEU'S    Spirit   of  Laws. 

Revised  Edition,  with  D'Alembert's  Analy 
sis,  Notes,  and  Memoir.  2  vols. 

NEANDER   (Dr.  A.)    History  of  the 

Christian  Religion  and  Church.  Trans,  by 
J.  Torrey.  With  Short  Memoir.  10  vols. 

Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  In  Its  His 
torical  Connexion  and  Development. 

The  Planting  and  Training  of 

the  Christian  Church  by  the  Apostles. 
With  the  Antignosticus,  or  Spirit  of  Ter- 
tullian.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 

Christian  Dogmas.  Trans,  by  J.  E.  Ry 
land.  2  vols. 

Memorials  of  Christian  Life  In 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages ;  including 
Light  in  Dark  Places.  Trans,  by  J.  E. 
Ryland. 

NORTH'S  Lives  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Francis  North,  Baron  Guildford,  the  Hon. 
Sir  Dudley  North,  and  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Roger 
Nortn.  Edited  by  A.  Jessopp,  D.D.  With 

3  Portraits.     3  vols.    3^.  6J.  each. 

1  Lovers  of  good  literature  will  rejoice  at 
the  appearance  of  a  new,  handy,  and  com 
plete  edition  of  so  justly  famous  a  book, 
and  will  congratulate  themselves  that  it 
has  found  so  competent  and  skilful  an 
editor  as  Dr.  Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCKLEY  (S.)  History  of  the  Sara 
cens  and  their  Conquests  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Egypt.  Comprising  the  Lives  of 
Mohammed  and  his  Successors  to  the 
Death  of  Abdalmelik,  the  Eleventh  Caliph. 
By  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  Portrait  of  Mo 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S  Thoughts.  Translated  from 
the  Text  of  M.  Auguste  Molinier  by 
C.  Kegan  Paul.  3rd  edition. 


PERCY'S  Rellqnes  of  Ancient  Eng 
lish  Poetry,  consisting  of  Ballads,  Songs, 
and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  with 
some  few  of  later  date.  With  Essay  OB 
Ancient  Minstrels,  and  Glossary.  2  vols. 

PHILIP  DE  COMMINES.  Memoirs 
of.  Containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.,  and  Charles  the  Bold- 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  With  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  Trans 
lated,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble.  Portraits.  2  vols. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES.  Translated,  witk 
Notes  and  Life,  by  A.  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  G.  Long,  M.A.  4  vols. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    Selections 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  1776  to 
1876.  With  Introductory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro  Melody,  by  W.  J. 
Lmton.  Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 

RACINE'S  (Jean)  Dramatic  Works. 

A  metrical  English  version,  with  Bio 
graphical  notice.  By  R.  Bruce  Bosvrell, 
M.A.  Oxon.  2  vols. 

RANKE  (L.)  History  of  the  Popes, 
their  Church  and  State,  and  their  Conflicts 
with  Protestantism  in  the  i6th  and  ijth 
Centuries.  Trans,  by  E.  Foster.  Portraits. 
3  vols. 

History  of  Servia.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 

Kerr.  To  which  is  added,  The  Slave  Pro 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 

History  of  the  Latin  and  Teu 
tonic  Nations.  1494-1514.  Trans,  br 
P.  A.  Ashworth,  translator  of  Dr.  Gneist'i 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.' 

REUMONT  (Alfred  de).-.SV<?  Cara/at. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir  J.)  Literary  Worko. 

With  Memoir  and  Remarks  by  H.  W. 
Beechy.  2  vols. 

RICHTER  (Jean  Paul).  Levana, 
a  Treatise  on  Education  ;  together  with  the 
Autobiography,  and  a  short  Memoir. 

Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces, 

or  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Marriage 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  by  Alex.  Ewing. 

The  only  complete  English  translation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X.,  witk 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Disser 
tation  on  Lucretia  Borgia.  3  Portraits. 

2  Vols. 

Lorenzo   de'  Medici,  called   'The 

Magnificent,1  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c.  With  Memoir  of 
Roscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,  History  of,  from  tli« 
earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.  3  Portraits.  2  vols. 


BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER'S  Works.    7  vols. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  the  Thirty  Years'War. 
Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison,  M.A.  Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— History  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  EgMont 
and  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmitz. 

Vol.  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  —  Maid  of  Or 
leans.  Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes 
sina.  A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).  Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love  and 
Intrigue^— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  V.— Poems.     E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  JEsthetical  and  Philo 
sophical,  including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri 
tual  in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

SCHILLER  and  GOETHE.  Corre 
spondence  between,  from  A.D.  1794-1805. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmiu.  2  vols. 

SCHLEGEL   (F.)     Lectures   on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.  Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modern. 

The  Philosophy  of  History.  With 

Memoir  and  Portrait.  Trans,  by  J.  1!. 
Robertson. 

—  Modern  History,  with  the  Lectures 
entitled  Caesar  and  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  our  History.  Translated  by 
L.  Purcell  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

^Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Re 
marks  on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid 
dle  Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis 
dom  of  the  Indians.  By  E.  J.  Millington. 

SCHLEGEL   (A.  W.)    Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me 
moir  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.  Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

Early  Letters.  Translated  by  May 

Herbert.  With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic   Art. 

The  History  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  Ulrici.  Trans,  by  L. 
Dora  Schmitz.  2  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE  (William).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.  5^-. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir.  Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SKEAT  (Rev.  W.  MT^-See  Chaucer, 
SISMONDI'S  History  of  the  Litera 
ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.     Trans,  by 
T.  Roscoe.     Portraits.     2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 

Sentiments  ;  with  Essay  on  the  First  For 
mation  of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 
See  Economic  Library. 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Lectures  on 
Modern  History  ;  from  the  Irruption  of  the 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  of  the  Ameri 
can  Revolution.  2  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Revolu 
tion.  With  Index.  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY.— See  Causer,  Wesley,  and 
{Illustrated  Library)  Nelson. 

STURM'S  Morning:  Communlngs 
with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A. 

SULLY.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of, 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por 
traits.  4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S    (Bishop    Jeremy)    Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contain 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
parts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 
TEN  BRINK.-.uv  Drink. 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans ;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse 
quences  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir.  2  For- 
traits.  2  vols. 

ULRICI  (Dr.) — See  Shakespeare. 

VASARI.  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por 
trait.  6  vols.,  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  1  >r.  J.  P.  Richter. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

WESLEY,  the  Life  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert 
Southey.  Portrait.  $s. 

WHEATLEY.  A  Rational  Illustra 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  being 
the  Substance  of  everything  Liturgical  in 
all  former  Ritualist  Commentators  upon  the 
subject.  Frontispiece. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 

Edited  liy  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES, 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  $s.  each.     (5^.  lew.  per  set.) 


EVELYN'S  Diary  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Private  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren 
don)  and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from 
the  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  45  Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 

N.B. — This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per 
mission,  and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

PEPYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
4  yols.      With  Appendix   containing  ad 
ditional  Letters,    an    Index,   and.  31   En- 
Savings    (after  Vandyke,    Sir    P.    Lely, 
olbein,  Kneller,  &c.). 
N.B. — This  is  a  reprint  of  Lord    Bray- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest   notes  and  corrections,   the 
copyright  of  the  publishers. 


JESSE'S   Memoirs   of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  42 
Portraits  (after  Vandyke,  Lely,  &c.). 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S    (Lord)    Memorials    of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  12  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 

8ueens     of  England    from    the    Norman 
onquest.      From    authentic    Documents, 
public  and  private.     6  Portraits.     6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen   of  Scots. 

2  Portraits.    2  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  2  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

16  Vols.  at  SJ.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (3/.  14*.  per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad 
vancement  of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.     A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 
An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Caurs  de  Philosophie  Positive.  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.' 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe. 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.    By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S   Critique   of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 
Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio 
graphy  and  Memoir  by  E.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  Manual.     By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo 
sophically  Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution. 
With  Memoir.  4  vols.  31.  6d.  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  from 
the  German. 

Essays.     Selected  and  Translated  by 

E.  Belfort  Bax.  [/«  the  /»TSS. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.  Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.  2  vols. 

Vol.   I. — Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.   II. —  Improvement  o    the  Under 
standing — Ethics — Letters. 


BOUNDS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 


15  Vols.  at  5*.  each  (except  Chillingu'orth,  y.  6d.).     (3/.  131.  Gd.fer  set.) 

BLEEK.  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,  a  vols. 


CHILLINGWORTH'S    Religion    of 

Protestants.     3*.  6tf. 

EUSEBIUS.     Ecclesiastical   History 

of  Eusebius  Pamphilius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRIT7S.    History  of  the  Church. 

— See  Theodoret. 

HARDWICK.  History  of  the  Articles 

of  Religion  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Documents  from  A.D.  1536  to  A.D.  1615. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysis,  and  Indexes. 


PHILO-JTJDJEUS,  Works  Of.  The 
Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.  4  vols. 

PHILOSTORGIUS.    Ecclesiastical 

History  of. — See  Sozomen. 

SOCRATES'   Ecclesiastical  History, 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  from 
Constantine,  A.D.  305,10  the  38th  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 
A.D.  324-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re 
marks  by  yalesius,  and  Short  Memoir. 
Together  with  the  ECCLESIASTICAL  His 
TORY  OF  PHILOSTORGIUS,  as  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.    His- 

lories  of  the  Church  from  A.D.  332  to  the 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  A.D. 
427  ;  and  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  544.  With 
Memoirs. 

WIESELER'S   (Earl)   Chronological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN    LIBRARY. 

35  Vols.  at  5J-.  each.     (8/.  l$s.  per  set.) 


ANGLO-SAXON   CHRONICLE.  —  See 

Bede. 
ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred — Set  Six  O.  E. 

Chronicles. 
BEDE'S    (Venerable)    Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England.  Together  with  the 
ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S  Consolation  of  Philo 
sophy.  King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver 
sion  of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
opposite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
Glossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  METRES  OF  BOKTHIUS,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Illus 
trating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro 
vincial  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super 
stitions.  By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
Frontispiece.  3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    Of  the    CRUSADES. 

Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof 
frey  de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminatec 


piece  from  an  old  MS. 


ted  Frontis- 


DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso 
ciated  with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A. 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arculf, 
Wilhbald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben 
jamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
De  la  Brocquiere,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un 
abridged.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.  Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


ELLIS  (G.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 

glish  Metrical  Romances,  relating;  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Charlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis 
piece  from  an  old  MS. 

ETHEL WERD,     Chronicle   of.— Set 

Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFREY    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter 
taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan.  Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  AS.  Chronicle  of.— See  Six  O.  E. 
Chronicles. 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori 
cal  Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRY    OF    HUNTINGDON'S    His- 

tory  of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In 
vasion  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II.  ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INGULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  CONTINUATION  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My 
thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis 
piece  by  Cruikshank. 

LEPSIUS'S    Letters   from   Egypt, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  ;  to 
which  are  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J,  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Mount  Barkal. 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antiquities,  or 

an  Historical  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  PROSE 
EDDA,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga  ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.  Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S  English  His 
tory,  from  1235  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece,  3  vols.— 
See  also  Roger  of  Wendover. 

MATTHEW    OF    WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re 
late  to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  from  the  be 
ginning  of  the  World  to  A.D.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.  2  vols. 

NENNTDS.      Chronicle   of.— See   Six 

O.  £.  Chronicles. 

ORDERICUS  VITALIS'  Ecclesiastical 

History  of  England  and  Normandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  the 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  Delille,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
CHRONICLE  OF  St.  EVROULT.  With  Gene 
ral  and  Chronological  Indexes.  4  vols. 

FAULTS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS.  With 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.  Froatispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  of. — See  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 

English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu 
rope  from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  1201.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  2  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  Matthew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  2  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof 
frey  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.  Portrait  of  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURY'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  Frontispiece. 

YULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and  North-German  Popu 
lar  Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.  Edit,  by  B.  Thorpe. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY. 

80  Voh,  at  5-f.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (ig/.  17.?.  6d.  per  set.) 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  R.N.)  Battles  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por 
traits  and  Plans.  2  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  120  Wood  Engravings. 

ARIOSTO'S  Orlando  Furioso.  In 
English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.  2  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and  Chamber 
Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  SWEET'S  BRITISH  WAR 
BLERS.  43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMTS  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Bptta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Plates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam,  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CR  ADZ'S  (Q.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know 
ledge  under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood 
cut  Portraits. 

CRUIKSH  ANK'S  Three  Courses  and 
a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show  ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flax  man. 


DDDRON'S  Christian   Iconography; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans. 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory ;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen 
dices. 

DYER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii:  its  Build- 
ings  and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.  js.  6J. 

Rome :    History    of   the    City,   with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

OIL    BLAS.     The   Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  10  Etch 
ings  by  Cruikshank.  612  pages.  6*. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger 
man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  Edgar 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik 
shank  and  Ludwig  Grimm.  3*.  dd. 

HOLBEIN'S    Dance    of    Death   and 

Bible  Cuts.  Upwards  of  150  Subjects,  en 
graved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
Descriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  100 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others  ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

KING'S  (C.  W.)  Natural  History  of 
Precious  Stones  and  Metals.  Illustra 
tions.  6s. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parables.  40  lllus- 
trations. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 


LODGE'S    Portraits    of   Illustrious 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,  with  Bio 
graphical  and  Historical  Memoirs.  240 
Portraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com 
plete  in  8  vols. 

LONGFELLOW'S    Poetical    Works, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.     24 

full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 

others,  and  a  Portrait. 

Without  the  Illustrations,  3*.  (td. 

Prose  Works.     With  16   full-page 

Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na 
turalist.  Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

MARRY AT'S   (Capt.,  R.N.)    Master- 

man  Ready  ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.  3*.  6d. 

—  Mission;  or,  Scenes  in  Africa. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.  3.5.  6d. 

Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.   (Writ 
ten  for  Young  People.)    With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.     3*.  6d. 

Privateersman.   Adventures  by  Sea 

and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En 
gravings.  3.?.  6d. 

Settlers  in  Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  People.)    10  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.     y.  fid. 

Poor    Jack.     (Written    for    Young 

People.)    With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.     y.  fxL 

Midshipman    Easy.     With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.     Small  post  8vo.3J.6oT. 

Peter  Simple.   With  8  full-page  Illus 
trations.     Small  post  8vo.  $s.  6.L 

MAXWELL'S  Victories  of  Welling 
ton  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  and  RAPHAEL, 
Their  Lives  and  Works.  By  Duppa  and 
Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Portraits  and 
Engravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
and  Cartoons. 

MILLER'S  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Portrait  of  Alfred,  Map 
of  Saxon  Britain,  and  12  Steel  Engravings. 

MUDIE'S  History  of  British  Birds. 

Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  52  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  coloured  Plates  of  Eggs, 
a  vols. 


NAVAL    and   MILITARY    HEROES 

of  Great  Britain  ;  a  Record  of  British 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  24 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Reynolds,  &c.  6s. 

NICpLINI'S  History  of  the  Jesuits : 
their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  De 
signs.  8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Triumphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  Campbell.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERING'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  Geographical  Distribu 
tion  ;  with  AN  ANALYTICAL  SYNOPSIS  of 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MAN.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  12  coloured 
Plates. 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern  Geography  on  a   Popular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.     150  Wood 
cuts  and  51  coloured  Maps. 
Without  the  Maps,  3*.  6d. 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  2  vols. 

Homer's    Iliad,    with    Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  BATTLE 

OF  FROGS  AND  MICH,  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In 
troduction  and  Notes  by  J.  S.  Watson, 
M.A.  With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

Life,   including  many  of  his  Letters. 

By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN,  and 
other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bernal  Col 
lection,  with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  all  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

With  coloured  Illustrations,  los.  6d. 

PROUTS  (Father)  Rellques.  Edited 
by  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Copyright  edition, 
with  the  Author's  last  corrections  and 
additions.  21  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.  Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directions  for  the  Manage 
ment  of  Dog  and  Gun.  By 'Craven.'  62 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


RENNTE.  Insect  Architecture.  Re 
vised  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  186 
Woodcuts. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  12  Steel  Engravings  and  74  Wood 
cuts  after  Stothard  and  Harvey. 

Without  the  Engravings,  v-  &&• 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tury.  An  Account  in  1817  of  the  Ruins  ;f 
the  AncientCity,  and  Monuments  of  Modern 
Times.  By  C.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En 
gravings.  2  Vols. 

SHARPE  (S.)    The  History  of  Egypt, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  2  Maps  and  up 
wards  of  400  Woodcuts,  2  vols. 

SOUTHEY'S  Life  of  Nelaon.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav 
ings,  after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece  ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers,  y.— See 

Bechstein. 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII;  or,  the 
Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.  Morrell.  Numer 
ous  Woodcuts. 


TASSO'S    Jerusalem    Delivered.    In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
I.  H.  Wiffen.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  Manly  Exercises;  con 
taining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shooting,  Sailing,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Walton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me 
moirs  and  Notes  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c., 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood 
cuts,  and  26  Engravings  on  Steel. 

Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker, 

&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re 
vised  by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph  Signatures,  &c. 

WELLINGTON,  Life  of.  From  the 
Materials  of  Maxwell.  18  Steel  En 
gravings. 

Victories  of.— See  Maxwell. 

WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S   Natural   History  of  Sel- 

bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 
103  Vols.  at  S.T.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (2$!.  4*.  6d.  per  set.} 

TATIUS.  —  See  Greek  \  ANTONINUS  (M.  Aurelius),  The 
Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
Philosophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
y.  6d.  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand-made 
paper.  6s. 

APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS.    '  The  Ar- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

APULETUS,  The  Works  of.  Com 
prising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
Florida,  and  Discourse  of  Magic,  &c. 
Frontispiece. 


ACHILLES 

Romances. 

/ESCHYLUS,    The    Dramas    of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna   Swanwick.     4th 
edition. 

The  Tragedies  of.    In  Prose,  with 

Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.     Portrait.     31.  6d. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS.  His 
tory  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Jovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
volume.  71.  6J. 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY, 


ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trans., 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  from  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hickie. 
Portrait.  2  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Ethics. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc 
tion,  and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Ven. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

• —  Politics  and  Economics.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  E. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.     Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,    with    Notes  and    Index,   by    R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

—  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.    With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and    Introduction,  by   Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A.     2  vols.     3*.  6d.  each. 

Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 

Hobbes'  Anabasis,  Exam.   Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.     Portrait. 

\THENXUS.     The   Deipnosophiste. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.  3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography.    22 

large  Coloured  Maps.  With  a  complete 
Index.  Imp.  8vo.  7$.  6rf. 

BION.— See  Theocritus. 

CJESAR.     Commentaries    on    the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple 
mentary  Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in 
cluding  the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.  Portrait. 

CATULLUS,  Tibtdlns,  and  the  Vigil 

of  Venus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio 
graphical  Introduction.  To  which  are 
added,  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.  Frontispiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.    Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

On  the  Natnre  of  the  Gods,  Divi 
nation,   Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul 
ship.    Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tusca- 

lan  Questions.     By  C.   D.  Yonge,   B.A. 
With   Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
mentioned  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  Works. — Continued. 

Offices:    or,     Moral    Duties.      Cato 

Major,  an  Essay  on  Old  Age ;  I.aelius,  an 
Essay  on    Friendship ;    Scipio's    Dream ; 
Paradoxes ;   Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis 
trates.    Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed 
monds.     Portrait,     if.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  Chronological 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.  5  vols.  (One,  -$s.  6d  ;  four,  5^.) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GREEK 

Quotations ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans 
lations.  With  Index  Verborum  (622  pages). 

Index  Verborum  to  the  above,  with  the 

Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
limp  cloth,     is. 

DIOGENES  LAERTTUS.  Lives  and 
Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 

EPICTETUS.      The    Discourses    of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragments. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  View  of  his  Philo 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.  Portrait.  2  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Surges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  Hellodorus, 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius ;  viz.,  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
j  Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A. 

HELIODORUS.—  See  Greek  Romatices. 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.  Portrait. 

HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  and 
Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banks, 
M.A.  Together  with  the  Metrical  Ver 
sions  of  Hesiod,  by  Elton ;  Callimachus, 
by  Tytler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOMER'S  mad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait. 

Odyssey,    Hymns,     Epigrams,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.     In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A. 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  For- 
trait.  3;.  6d. 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  MazianzeVs  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theosophi- 
cal  Works.  By  the  Rev.  C.  \V.  King,  M.A. 
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BOHWS  LIBRARIES. 


JUSTIN,   CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL,      PERSIUS,     SULPICIA, 

and  Lucilius.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chronological  Tables,  Arguments,  by  L. 
Evans,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the  Me 
trical  Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  by 
Gifford.  Frontispiece. 

LIVY.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others .  4  vels.  Portrait. 

LONGUS.    Daphnis  and  Chloe.— See  Greek 

Romances. 
LUCAN'S    Pharsalia.     In   Prose,  with 

Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dialogues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods,  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

MARTIAL'S  Epigrams,  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages).  7*.  6d. 

MOSCHUS.— See  Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.  3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols. 

PHAL ARTS.  Bentley's  Dissertations 
upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^Esop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawspn  W.  Turner.  To 
gether  with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra 
ham  Moore.  Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
C'ary,  II.  Llavi-;,  and  G.  liurges.  6  vols. 

Dialogues.   A  Summary  and  Analysis 

of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modern  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A.  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  a  vols. 

PLINY'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
and  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  6  vols. 

PLINY.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosancjuet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S    Morals.     Theosophical 
Essays.    Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  King,  M.A. 


—  Ethical  Essays. 
A.  R.  Shillcto,  M.A. 

—  Lives.    Seepage  7. 


Trans,    by   Rev. 


PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J._  F. 
Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select  Elegies  by  Nott  and  Elton. 
3J.  f,d. 

QUTNTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

2  Vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICnS.  Trans 
lated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M  .A.  3.1.  6rf. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro 
duction.  Portrait. 

STRABO'S  Geography.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C. 
Hamilton.  Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
and  Modern  Names.  3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'   Lives   of  the   Twelve 

Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.  The  Works  Of.  Trans., 
with  Notes.  2  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHJEDRUS.  In  Eng 
lish  Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phaedrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,     MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtzus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  METRICAL  VER 
SIONS  of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 
THUCYDDDES.  The  Peloponnesian 
War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.  Portrait.  2  vols.  3$.  (id.  each. 

TYRTJEUS.— See  Theocritus. 

VIRGDL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.  Portrait.  3*.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  L>ale.  Portrait.  In  3  vols. 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBRARY. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 

10  Vols.  at  $s.  each.     (zl.  los.  per  set.) 


DANTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 
page,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.  Portrait. 

The  Purgatorio.  Prose  Trans,  .with 

the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex 
planatory  Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner.  2  vols. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus 
trations  and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald 
son,  D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  Parti.  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim. 

[/«  the  Press. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Mythology 
of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.  12  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,   Notes   on.     Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.  Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  of,  with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money,  and  Dis 
tances —  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography — and  the  Dates  completed  from 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  in  Greek. 

Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  cf 
Mill  and  Scholz,  and  Parallel  Reference?. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono 
logical  Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Greek 
Manuscripts.  650  pages,  y.  6d. 

or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (250  pages 
additional,  making  in  all  goo).  $s. 

The  Lexicon  separately,  2S. 

THUCYDIDES.     An    Analysis    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronological  Table 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

50  Vols.  at  $s.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (13^.  6s.  Otf.  per  set.) 


AGASSIZ    and   GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wright.  With  Index  and  300  Illus 
trative  Woodcuts. 

BOLLEY'S    Manual    of   Technical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  and 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
100  Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES. 

— —  Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author  s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.  Numerous  Woodcuts. 

Kirby  on   the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones.  100  Woodcuts,  a  vols. 

Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner 
alogy.  With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof.  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Memoir  of 
Buckland.  Portrait.  2  vols.  15.1.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  Vol.  II.  50  large  plates  with  letter- 
press. 


BRIDGEWATER    TREATISES. 

Continued. 
Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel 
lectual  Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.  Portrait. 

Prout's  Treatise  on  Chemistry, 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges 
tion,  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith.  2  Maps. 

Roget's  Animal   and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6t 
each. 

Kidd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex 
ternal  Nature  to  the  Physical  Condition  of 
Man.  y.  6d. 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology, 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha 
bits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised  by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  6s.  each. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astro 
nomy,  and  Horology.  A  Popular  Expo 
sition.  181  Woodcuts. 


BOHtTS  LIBRARIES. 


CARPENTER'S  Works.— C<»«fc»«#<*. 

Vegetable  Physiologry  and  Sys 
tematic  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lanl  ester,  M.D.,  &c.  Numerous 
Woodcuts.  6*. 

—  Animal  Physiology.    Revised  Edi 
tion.    300  Woodcuts.    6s. 

CHEVREUL  on  Colour.  Containing 
the  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts  ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  Land 
scape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans, 
by  C.  Martel.  Several  Plates. 

— —  With  an  additional  series  of  16  Plates 
in  Colours,  js.  6d. 

ENNEMOSER'S    History   of  Magic. 

Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreams, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Rapping,  &c.  2  vols. 

HIND'S  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
With  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  in  present 
use.  Numerous  Woodcuts.  31.  6a. 

HOGG'S  (Jabez)  Elements  of  Experi 
mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
an  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S  Cosmos;   or,  Sketch 

of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
31.  fid.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  5.5. 

—  Personal  Narrative  of  his  Travels 

in  America  during  the  years  1790-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.  3  vols. 

Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Contem 
plations  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustrations. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott£. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science ; 

or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S     Scientific     Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JOYCE'S  Introduction   to  the  Arts 

and  Sciences,  for  Schools  and  Young 
People.  Divided  into  Lessons  with  Ex 
amination  Questions.  Woodcuts.  3*.  6d. 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Student's  Hand 
book  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
England.  With  numerous  Diagrams  and 
Illustrations,  6s. 

The    Student's     Handbook    of 

Historical   Geology.      By  A.    J.    Jukes- 
Brown,    B.A.,    F.G.S.,   of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  England    and    Wales.      With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6s. 

The  Building  of  the  British 

Islands.  A  Study  in  Geographical  Evolu 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
•js .  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  la 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 

LILLY.  Introduction  to  Astrology. 
With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  Zadkiel. 

MANTELL'S  (Dr.)  Geological  Ex 
cursions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood 
cuts  and  Geological  Map. 

Petrifactions  and  their  Teach 
ings.  Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood 
cuts.  6s. 

Wonders  of  Geology ;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno 
mena.  A  coloured  Geological  Map  of 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woodcuts.  * 
vols.  js.  6d.  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 
Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko- 
bell's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Coloured 
Map  of  the  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip 
ture  ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.  With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  Works.  —  See 
page  21. 

STOCKHARDT'S  Experimental 
Chemistry.  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit,  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  systematically  investi 
gated  ;  with  an  Introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Simmonds.  150  Illus 
trations.  2  vols. 

Philosophy    of    Manufactures, 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of   Great    Britain.      Revised    by 
P.    L.    Simmonds.      Numerous    Figures. 
800  pages,     js.  6d. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


ECONOMICS   AND    FINANCE. 


Revised  to  iSSi  by 


2  VOlS.       10S. 


GILBART'S  History,  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking. 

A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland.     Portrait  of  Gilbart. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.     Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.  [/«  the  press. 

SMITH  (Adam).     The   Wealth    of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the   Nature  and 
Causes  of.     Edited  by  K.  Belfort  Bax.     2  vols.     7.?. 


REFERENCE    LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.     (81.  \&s.  per  set.) 


BLAIR'S     Chronological     Tables. 

Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His 
tory  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.  800  pages.  10*. 

Index   of   Dates.     Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World_,  from  the  Earliest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.  2  vols.  55.  each. 

BOHN'S   Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.  6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris 
tian  Era.  4th  Edition.  $s. 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionary  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  in  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  61. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Observations  on  Sepul 
chral  Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  5s. 

CLARK'S    (Hugh)    Introduction    to 

Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planche.  $J. 
950  Illustrations. 

With  tht  Illustrations  coloured,   15*. 

COINS,  Manual  ot.—See  Humphreys. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Containing  concise  notice.,  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  2  vols.  5,5.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of.— See  Blaif 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro 
vincial  English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  igth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  &c.  2  vols.  jj.  each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec 
tion  _  from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  ef 
Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Appendix  on  Works  con 
nected  with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.  6s. 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  Diagrams. 
5*.  (See  also  j>age  21.) 

HENFREY'S     Guide    to     English 

Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keary 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro-' 
duction.  6s. 

HUMPHREYS'     Coin    Collectors' 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus 
trations.  2  vols.  ss.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac 
count  of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub 
lished  in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Parts  I.-X.  (A  to  Z), 
3«.  6d.  each.  Part  XI.  {Appendix  Vol.), 
5*.  Or  the  u  parts  in  4  vols..  half 
morocco,  zl.  zs.  Also  in  6  vols.  cloth,  5,?. 
each. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  Domestic, 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.  $s . 

NOTED  NAMES  OT  FICTION. 
Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi- 
nentMen,  &c.  By  W.  A.  Wheeler,  M.A.  5*. 

POLITICAL      CYCLOPAEDIA.       A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge  ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  Economy, 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Social 
Relations.  4  vols.  3.1.  6d.  each. 
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PRpVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Con- 
Mining  an  entire  Republication  of  Ray's 
Collection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  Sayings,  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.  5*. 

A  Polyglot  Of  Foreign.  Com 
prising  French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
English  Translations,  y. 


SYNONYMS  and    ANTONYMS;    or, 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col 
lected  and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.  55. 

'WRIGHT  (Th.)— See  Dictionary. 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  $s.  6J.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (2!.  Ss.  6d.  per  set.) 


BJORNSON'S  Arnc  and  the  Fisher 

Lassie.     Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNEY'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Young 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro 
duction  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 

—  Cecilia.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis.  2  vols. 

DE    STAEL.      Corinne   or    Italy. 

Uy   Madame    de    Stael.      Translated    by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess. 

by  Emma  Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDING'S    Joseph   Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikshank's  Illus 
trations. 

Amelia.  Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank's  Illustrations.  $s. 

History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Found 
ling.  Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank's 
Illustrations.  2  vols. 

GROSSI'S  Marco  Viscontl.  Tians. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.  The  Betrothed :  being 
a  Translation  of  '  I  Promessi  Sposi. 
Numerous  Woodcuts,  i  vol.  51 . 

STOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin  :  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Piicis.     (2!.  8s.  6d.  fer  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con 
nected  with  the  Fine  Arts.  55.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.      History   of  Arms   and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum.  1900  Illustrations,  js.  6d. 
FAIRHOLT'S  Costume  in  England. 
Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.  With 
more  than  700  Engravings.  2  vols.  5*. 
each. 

Vol.  I.  History.    VoL  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.  Lectures  on  Sculpture. 
With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Wertmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memoir  cf 
Flaxtnan.  Portrait  and  53  Platrs.  6s. 


BEATON'S  Concise  History  of 
Painting.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  5$. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTINq    by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Wornum.  Portrait  of  Fuseli.  $s. 

LEONARDO    DA    VINCI'S    Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rigaud,  R.A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.  55. 

PLAN  CHE'S    History    of    British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planche.  400 
Illustrations.  5*. 


LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

10  Volumes  at  3.!-.  6</.  and  $s.  each.     (2!.  6s.  od.  per  set.) 


BOHN'S     Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.    \Vith  numerous  Illustrations.    In 
7  vols.     3$.  dd.  each. 

Vol.  I.— Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tail ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Cresweil. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  Allanson- 
Winn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  Allanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  :  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong  ; 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV. — Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams  ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall  ;  Asso 
ciation  Football,  by  C.  W.  Alcock. 

[/«  the  press. 

Vol.  V.  —  Cycling  and  Athletics,  by 
H.  IF.  Griffin ;  Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Base 
ball,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M. 
Walker,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master  Bedford 
Grammar  School.  [/»  tlie press. 

Vol.  VI.— Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [/«  the  press. 

Vol.  VII.— Riding,  Driving,  and  Stable 
Management,  i'.y  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.,  and 
other  writers.  \_rrcparing. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,   entirely  rewritten.     2   volumes. 
-,.9.  f>d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  TABLE  GAMES. 
Contents  :  — Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
m  ds,  and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green— Draughts,  Back 
gammon,  Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 


Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir,  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.' 

Vol.  II.  CARD  GAMES. 
Contents  :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.'— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green  ; 
Piquet,  Ecarte,  Euchre,  Bezique,  and 
Cribbage,  by  '  Berkeley ; '  Poker,  Loo, 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rouge 
et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c.  &c., 
by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col 
lection  of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  Lowenthal.  New  edition,  53. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 
the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  Lowenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.  $s. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand 
book.  A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro 
duction  to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia 
grams.  5.1. 

Chess  Praxis.    A  Supplement  to  the 

Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings  ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.  Diagrams.  5*. 

Chess-Player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co 
loured  Frontispiece.  5^. 

Chess    Tournament     of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cele 
brated  assemblage.  With  Introductioa 
and  Notes.  Numerous  Diagrams.  5*. 


BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  is.  each. 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays,  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols.  in 

Baku's  Libraries,  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 

cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading. 


ASCHAM  (Roger).  Scholcmaster. 
By  Professor  Mayor. 

CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.J.  Physi 
ology  of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.     England   and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

Nature  :  An  Essay.     To  which  are 

added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec 
tures  on  PLATO,  SWEDEN  BORG,  MON 
TAIGNE,  SHAKESPEARE,  NAPOLEON,  and 
GOETHE. 

Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub 
jects. 

The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio 
graphy.  Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.  Two  Vols.  in  One. 

Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

Scarlet  Letter. 

House  with  the  Seven  Gables. 

Transformation  ;    or   the    Marble 

Fawn.     Two  Parts. 

HAZLITT  (W.).  Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.  Three  Parts. 

Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 

Men,  and  Things.     Three  Parts. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Plays. 

Lectures  on   the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING  (Washington).  Lives  of 
Successors  of  Mohammed. 

—  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests     of     Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus:  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 

ville  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 

nando  de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  LAUNCELCT  LANGSTAFF, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;   or,  The  Hu 
mourists. 

Astoria  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter 
prise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).  Essays  of  Elia. 
With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  Elia. 

Eliana.     With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).  Pirate  and 
the  Three  Cutters.  With  a  Memoir  ol 
the  Author. 


(      23      ) 

Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Works. 


Price  is.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  cloth. 

1.  BACON'S  ESSAYS.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  LESSING'S  LAOKOON.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro 

duction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece. 

3.  DANTE'S  INFERNO.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Gary. 

4.  GOETHE'S  FAUST.     Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick. 

5.  GOETHE'S   BOYHOOD.    Being    Part    I.    of   the    Autobiography. 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  SCHILLER'S  MARY  STUART  and  THE  MAID  OF  ORLEANS.  Trans 

lated  by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  THE  QUEEN'S  ENGLISH.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  THE  LATE  THOMAS  BRASSEY.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  PLATO'S  DIALOGUES:  The  Apology — Crito — Phaedo — Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MOLIERE'S  PLAYS  :  The  Miser — Tartuffe — The  Shopkeeper  turned 

Gentleman.     Translated  by  C.  H.  Walt,  M.A.     With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  GOETHE'S  REINEKE  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers. 

12.  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH'S  PLAYS. 

13.  LESSING'S  PLAYS  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

14.  PLAUTUS'S  COMEDIES:  Trinummus  —  Menaechmi  —  Aulularia  — 

Captivi. 

15.  WATERLOO  DAYS.    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

Edward  Bell. 

16.  DEMOSTHENES — ON    THE    CROWN.     Translated    by    C.    Rann 

Kennedy. 

17.  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

1 8.  OLIVER  CROMWELL.    By  Dr.  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  THE  PERFECT  LIFE.    By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

Rev.  W.  H.  Channing. 

20.  LADIES  IN  PARLIAMENT,  HORACE  AT  ATHENS,  and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

21.  DEFOE'S  THE  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

22.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET. 

23.  HORACE'S  ODES,  by  various  hands.  [Out  of  Print. 

24.  BURKE'S  ESSAY  ON  '  THE   SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL.'     With 

Short  Memoir. 

25.  HAUFF'S  CARAVAN. 

26.  SHERIDAN'S  PLAYS. 

27.  DANTE'S  PURGATORIO.    Translated  by  Gary. 

28.  HARVEY'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD 

29.  CICERO'S  FRIENDSHIP  AND  OLD  AGE. 

30.  DANTE'S  PARADISO.    Translated  by  Gary. 


THE    NEW   WEBSTER. 


AN   ENTIRELY   NEW  EDITION, 
Thoroughly    Revised,    considerably    Enlarged,    and 
reset  in  new  type  from  beginning  to  end. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

V * 

2118  PAGES.     3500  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICES:  Cloth,  £i    us.  6rf.;  Sheep,  £2  2s.; 
Half  Rzissia,  £2  $s.  ;  Calf,  £2  8s. 

Editorial  work  upon  this  revision  has  been  in  active  progress  for  over  10  years. 

Not  less  than  100  editorial  labourers  have  been  engaged  upon  it. 

Over  60,0007.  was  expended  in  its  preparation  before  the  first  copy  was  printed. 

Webster  is  the  Standard  in  our  Postal  Telegraph  Department. 

Webster  is  the  Standard  in  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Times  said  of  the  last  edition  :   '  It  has  all  along  kept  a  leading  position.' 

The  Quarterly  Review  said  :  '  Certainly  the  best  practical  dictionary  extant." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  s?i\&  :  '  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  may  not  go 
wrong,  at  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY,  a  work  of  the  greatest  learning,  research,  and 
ability.' 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.A.  said  :  '  I  have  used  and  relied  on  WEBSTER'S 
UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY  for  many  years,  and  entirely  concur  in  the  general 
commendation  it  has  received.' 

The  oati/  Authorised  (did  Complete  Edition. 
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